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O  B  S  E  R VAT IONS 

ON  THE 

ANTIQUITIES 

Hiftorical  and  Monumental , 

OF  THE. 

County  of  CORN  PN ALL. 

CONSISTING  OF 

SEVERAL  ESSAYS 

ON  THE 

Firft  INHABITANTS,  DRUID-SUPERSTITION,  CUSTOMS, 

And  REMAINS  of  the  Mod  Remote  ANTIQUITY, 

In  BRITAIN,  and  the  BRITISH  ISLES: 

Exemplify’d  and  prov’d  by  MONUMENTS  now  Extant  in 
CORNWALL  and  the  SCILLY  ISLANDS, 

Faithfully  drawn  on  the  Spot,  and  Engrav’d  according  to  their  Scales  annex’d. 

WITH  A  SUMMARY  OF  THE 

Religious,  Civil,  and  Military  State  of  Cornwall  before  the  Norman  Conquejl ; 

I  Hurt  rated  by  the  Plans  and  Elevations  of  fcveral  Ancient  Caftles, 

An  Eaftcrn  VIEW  of  the  Monaftcry  and  Site  of  St.  MICHAEL’S  MOUNT:  And 
a  V  OCAB  U  LARY  of  the  Cornu -British  Language. 


By  WILLIAM  BORLASE,  A.  M.  F.R.S.  Rector  of  Ludgvan. 


Miratur ,  facilefque  oculos  fert  omnia  circum 
.  Almas ^  capiturque  locis ,  ct  Jingula  Lotus 
Exquiritque ,  audit que  virum  Monwnenta  priorum.  Virg. 
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Sir  J  O  H  N  St.  A  U  B  Y  N, 

Of  CLOWANCE, 


In  the  County  of  Cornwall,  Bart. 


S  I  R, 


WHILST  I  was  colle&ing  the  following 
Monuments,  at  my  leifure  hours  feveral 
years  fince,  I  feldom  added  any  thing  to 
the  number  without  communicating  it  to  Your  late 
excellent  Father ;  who,  curious  as  he  was  in  moft 
parts  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  fond  of  this 
his  native  County,  receiv’d  double  pleafure  from 
every  thing  remarkable  in  Art,  Nature,  and  An¬ 
tiquity,  which  it  was  found  to  contain. 


I  was  then  in  hopes  of  writing  fomewhat  con¬ 
cerning  this  County,  which  might  in  time  make  its 
appearance  under  the  unexceptionable  Patronage  of 
one,  who  had  reprefented  it  in  Parliament  for  many 

years 

# 


IV  DEDICATION. 

years  with  fuch  an  univerfal  Reputation  as  could 
proceed  only  from  the  moft  diftinguilh’d  Abilities, 
and  the  moft  eminent  Integrity  in  the  ufe  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  them. 

But  his  death  put  an  end  to  thofe  hopes,  and 
whilft  for  want  of  fuch  a  Patron,  (after  I  had  thrown 
thefe  Papers  into  the  following  order,)  I  was  hefi- 
tating,  whether  I  lhould  publifh  them  or  not  $  You 
wrere  pleas’d,  Sir,  to  fix  me  in  the  defign,  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  Publication  in  the  moft  friendly  and 
generous  manner. 

In  dedicating  therefore  this  Work  to  You,  I  do 
but  comply  with  the  rules  of  Juft  ice,  and  the  dilates 
of  Gratitude,  and  readily  embrace  this  public  op¬ 
portunity  of  acknowledging  my  felf, 


S'  I  R, 


Tour  Moft  Oblige !>  and 


Obedient  Humble  Servant , 


4*1 


v 


William  Borlafc. 
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THE 


T  O 

READER. 


<  y  ?//.E  R  E  is  no  jludy  more  infirublive  and  entertaining  than  that  of  ancient 
t  and  modern  Hi/lory ,  and  though  the  latter  may  be  more  interefting ,  eafy,  and 
pleafant ,  yet  the  former  is  alfo  a  mojl  neceftary  part  oj  Knowledge,  as  it 
enlarges  our  profpebls,  furnijhes  us  with  a  great  •variety  of  examples  both  of  Virtue 
and  Vice ,  produces  frequent  infances  of  Science  and  Err  our,  and  difcovers  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  great  ablions  have  been  conducted,  and  great  attempt  have  mifcarried. 


Now  tlx  ftudy  of  Antiquity  is  the  fludy  of  Ancient  Ilifiory,  and  the  proper 
bufnefs  of  an  Antiquarian,  is,  to  collebl  what  is  dippers' d,  more  fully  to  unfold  what 
is  already  difcover'd,  to  examine  controverted  f/oints,  to  fettle  what  is  doubtful,  and 
by  the  authority  of  Monuments  and  Hiftories,  to  throw  light  upon  the  manners,  arts, 
languages,  policy  and  religion  of  paf  ages . 

Antiquities  may  be  either  confider'd  as  foreign  or  domejlic  j  fuch,  1  mean,  as  relate 
to  other  people  and  countries ,  or  are  peculiar  to  our  own. 

It  is  the  ufual  obfervation  of  Foreigners,  that  Englijh  Travellers  are  too  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  own  country ;  and fo  far  this  may  be  true ,  that  Eng/if  mien  ( other- 
wife  well  qualify' d  to  appear  in  the  world)  go  abroad  in  quejl  of  the  rarities  of  other 
countries,  before  they  know  fujjiciently  what  their  own  contains ;  and  afterwards 
returning  captivated  with  the  Medals ,  Statues,  Piblures,  and  Architecture  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  have  feldom  any  relijh  for  the  ruder  products  of  ancient  Britain.  My 
fituation  in  life  (whatever  my  inclinations  might  be)  confin'd  me  to  a  different  track j 
I  faw  my  felf  plac'd  in  the  midfi  of  Monuments,  the  works  of  the  ancient  Britans, 
where  there  were  few  Grecian  or  Roman  Remains  to  be  met  with j  my  curiofity  there¬ 
fore,  could  only  be  gratified  by  what  was  in  its  reach,  and  was  confined  to  the  Jludy 
of  our  own  Antiquities ,  and  theje  papers  are  the  fruits  of  that  Jludy. 

Whether  thefe  fruits  (if  I  may  carry  on  the  a Jlufion)  may  fuit  the  t aft e  of  all,  I 
much  quejlion,  but  however  fond  we  may  be  of  ike  fuperiour  flavour  and  beauty  of 
what  comes  from  abroad,  it  would  be  very  unwife  in  us  to  exclude  rvery  thing  from 
our  entertainments  which  our  own  Country  produces. 

To  fix  me  in  the  choice  of  this  fubjeCl,  not  only  my  fituation  in  life,  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated  of  by  others ,  has  greatly  contributed.  For  ftrfi.  Book  I. 
as  to  Cornwall,  I  found  its  Hi/lory  and  Monuments  but  faintly  touched  in  the  Survey 
of  Mr.  Carew,  a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity ,  and  extremely  capable 
ofdefcribing  his  Country,  if  the  infancy  of  thefe  Jludies,  at  that  time*,  had  afforded *  About  &c 
him  fufftcient  light,  and  proper  materials.  year  x6co. 

The  better  part  ofNorden's  Survey,  which  comes  next,  is  a  meer  tranfeript  of  Mr. 

Carew,  and  from  the  other  parts  of  that  work  very  little  of  moment  is  to  be  learnt. 

Thefe  authors  have  written  profeffedly  of  Cornwall ;  and  where  this  county  is  treated 
of  collectively  with  many  others,  making  only  a  part  of  the  whole  (as  in  the  general 
writers  of  England ,  Leland,  Camden,  Speed,  &c.)  fuch  Memoirs  of  it  mufi  be 
JlUl  more  incompleat. 
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Book  II.  and  to  the  Hifory  of  the  Druids,  I  found  that  branch  in  a  i worj'e  condition ,  tnojl 

U1,  authors  having  contented  ibemfelvts  with  enlarging  upon  fever  a  l  paffages  in  Julius 

Cefar’j  account  of  this  ancient  Prie/lhood ,  and  what  Pliny  has  left  us  on  the  fame 
fubjeEl,  fo  regularly ,  that  their  attempts  in  the  Druid  Hi/lory  may  jujily  be  look'd 
upon  as  no  other  than  Paraphrafes  upon  what  had  been  faid  before ,  without  ejlablifi;- 
ing  any  difputed  J'att,  or  difcovering  any  thing  new ,  by  having  recourfe  to  the  Mo¬ 
numents  which  the  Druids  left  behind  them.* 

That  valuable  collehlicn  of  Antiquities  by  Montfaucon,  for  which  the  Learned  are 
fo  much  oblig'd  to  him,  contains  but  few  ancient  Druid  'Monuments ,  and  thofe  the 
meanejl  defigns,  and  worjl  engravings  of  that  voluminous  work. 

2  Vol.  4to.  by  Chh>e  Author  of  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Gauls  labours  under  the  fame  deficiency, 

Mon£  Marun.  rQtfo(r  f00  reJUndant  in  his  own  Differtations ,  whiljl  the  too  timorous  Author , 

mention'd  before  him,  will  fcarce  hazard  a  Jingle  conjecture ;  an  excefs  of  caution , 
which,  in  one  of  fuch  modejly  and  knowledge,  is  much  to  be  lamented. 

Hiliory  of  the  Mr.  Toland  has  written  on  this  fubjefl,  but  I  doubt  whether  ever  be  copied  or  mea- 
'  fur'd  one  Monument ,  and  the  authorities  upon  which  he  ajferts  many  extraordinary 
particulars ,  have  never  yet  been  produc'd. 


Mona  illuf-  The  Reverend  Mr.  Rowland  took  a  better  method  to  advance  this  kind  of  Learning  j 
wta,  4*0.  jje  examirid  a  great  variety  of  Druid  Monuments  in  Auglefea,  has  deferib’d  them  as 
particularly  as  he  could,  (though  his  Drawings  are  extreamly  fsort  of  the  refl  of  bis 
performance)  and  gives  the  world  many  pertinent  obfervations  upon  them :  He  under- 
Jlood  the  Brit  if  and  learned  languages,  and  has  made  a  proper  Application  of  both , 
in  order  to  give  light  to  bis  fubjetf. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  bis  defeription  of  the  Wefcrn  Ifies ,  fpeaks  of  many  remains  of  the 
Druid  Super jlition  in  thofe  Ijlands,  but ,  as  I  remember,  there  is  but  one  Drawing 
Temple  at  engrav'd,  and  that  a  very  faulty  one,  by  no  means  cerrefponding  with  the  verbal 
Claijerniis.  description.  In  fort ,  fo  little  ufe  has  been  made  of  the  Druid  Monuments  (undoubted¬ 

ly  the  bef  fupports  of  their  Hi/lory)  that  the  more  I  read  o  f  thofe  authors ,  the  more 
fully  I  was  convinc'd  of  the  necejjity  oj  copying  the  original  Monuments,  which  lay 
round  me,  and  offering  fomething  to  the  Publick,  which  their  undeniable  properties 
juggcfled,  and,  I  hope,  will fill  maintain. 

I  muf  not  forget  to  acknowledge,  that  this  branch  of  Antiquity  (as  well  as  mof 
others )  is  greatly  oblig'd  to  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Stukeley, 
particularly  in  his  Stonehenge  and  Abury  ;  and  that  Keyflcr,  in  his  Antiquities,  fup¬ 
ports  his  judicious  Remarks  with  very  entertaining  infances  from  the  cufloms  and 
hifory  of  the  Northern,  as  well  as  other  nations. 

Book  rv.  The  fourth  book  is  intended  to  confirm  a  point  of  Hi/lory  hitherto  difputed,  by  f sew¬ 

ing,  that  the  Romans  were  not  only  in  Cornwall,  but  conquer’d  it  early,  and  by  their 
Coins ,  Sepulchres ,  and  other  Remains,  appear  to  have  Jubdued  every  part  of  it. 

Next  follow  fome  Obfervations  on  the  Military  and  Religious  affairs  of  Cornwall, 
preceding  the  Norman  Conquefi,  with  fome  gleanings  of  Hifory  relating  to  the  Civil 
government  of  this  County,  its  Princes,  and  Wars,  in  as  much  order  as  my  Reading 
will  afford. 

•  See  Elias  Schedius  dc  Diis  Germanis.— Smith's  Syntagma  dc  Druidis.^-A  Collection  of  French  and  German 
Writers  in  Frickius  de  Druidis.  Shcringham. — Sanxmcs,  St c. 
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The  remaining  fleets  I  have  dedicated  to  the  recovery  and  prefervation  of  the  Cornifli 
language,  of  which  more  will  be  premis'd  to  that  part  of  the  IVork. 

This  is  the  (hell,  what  it  contains  mufl  here  befpeak  the  candour  of  the  learned  reader. 

Great  perfe&ion  cannot  be  expeded,  where  the  Subject  is  fo  obfeure ,  the  Age  fo 
remote,  and  the  Materials  fo  difpers'd,  few ,  and  rude ;  where  we  mufl  range  into  fuch 
dif ant  countries for  Hijlory  and  Examples,  and  into  fo  many  languages  for  Quotations. 

Some  of  the  mi  [lakes  and  errours  I  mufl  take  wholly  upon  myfelf.  The  literal  errours 
of  the  Prefs ,  the  Printer  and  I  mufl  take  betwixt  us  j  but,  however  numerous  they  arc, 

1  have  not  endeavour’d  to  make  than  Jeem  lefs,  by  concealing  fome,  and  crowding  the 
ref  into  a  heap,  but  have  chofen  rather  to  place  them  in  fuch  regular  columns,  that 
what  a  mifiake  occurrs,  the  reader  may  turn  to  the  lift  oj  Errata,  and  eafily  find  the 
Errour  by  the  Page. 

Some  mifquotations  of  Page  and  Book  (as  my  ft  nation  did  not  always  afford  me  Ori¬ 
ginals,  nor  indeed  of  ten ,  the  mofi  correCl  Editions )  may  juftly  be  charg'd  upon  thejlutbors, 
upon  wbofe  credit  1  was  oblig’d  to  depend. 

1  allow  that  I  have  frequently  ventur’d  to  differ  in  opinion  from  fome  of  the  firfl 
rank  of  Literature ,  becaufe  I  think  every  Author,  in  juflice  to  the  Public k,  is  oblig’d  to 
give  bis  own  fentiments,  rather  than  implicitly  follow  thofe  of  other  people ;  but  when¬ 
ever  I  differ y  1  hope  it  is  with  decency ,  1  am  fare  it  is  not  without  fome  reluClance. 

1  have  neither  negleCled  the  learned,  nor  unlearned,  but  have  gather’d  what  plain 
truths  I  found  in  each ,  and  endeavour'd  to  illuftrate  my  SubjeCl  with  both,  but  never 
copy' d  either,  that  lean  recoiled,  without  taking  care  that  every  Reader Jhould  know  it. 

1  have  been  always  ready  to  fubrnit  my  papers  to  revifal  and  corredion,  and  many 
Gentlemen,  allow'd  to  be  well  vers'd  in  Jludies  of  this  kind,  can  tejlijy,  that  1  have 
oftener  entreated  their  affiance  in  this  rejped ,  than  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it. 

In  treating  of  the  Superftition,  and  Rock-Monuments  of  the  Druids,  I  may  fern  too 
conjedttral  to  tbofe,  who  will  make  no  allowances  for  the  deficiencies  of  Hiflory,  nor  be 
fatisfy'd  with  any  thing  but  evident  truths ;  but  where  there  is  no  Certainly  to  be  ob¬ 
tain'd,  Probabilities  mufl  fuffee,  and  Conjedures  are  no  faults ,  but  when  they  are 
either  advanc’d  as  real  truths,  or  too  copioufly  purjued,  or  peremptorily  infified  upon  as 
decifive. — In  Subjeds  of  fuch  diflant  ages,  where  Hifiory  will Jo  often  withdraw  her 
taper,  Conjedurc  may  fome  times  fir  ike  a  new  light,  and  the  truths  of  Antiquity  be  more 
effedually  purju’d,  than  where  people  will  not  venture  to  guefs  at  all.  One  Conjedure 
may  move  the  Veil,  another  partly  remove  it,  and  a  third  happier  fill,  borrowing  light 
and firengtb  from  what  went  before ,  may  wholly  difclofe  what  we  want  to  know. 

'Tis  a  very  defir  able  charadcr  which  Dr.  Plot^/wr  of  the  writings  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Willis,  that  “  in  them  there  is  nothing  trivial,  mofi  new,  and  all  mofi  ingenious.”  paf?*. 
J  am  afraid,  that  in  the  following  Treatife,  more  things  will  appear  trivial  than  new 
and  more  new  than  ingenious,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  will  not  admit  the  neceffity  of  minute 
and  circumfiantial  Dejcriptions  and  Meajurements. 

But  notwithfianding  this— fome  Monuments/*™  fo  fully  explain'd  in  others  fome 
new  onesfirfi  difeover'd ,  others  illufirated  by  citations  from  the  mof  learned  anicents  not 
hitherto  Jo  apply  d,  and  fome  difficulties  in  Hifiory  clear'd  up,  will,  Ihope,  be  found  in  the 
the  following  work-,  and  I  fiat  ter  myfelf ,  upon  the  whole,  that  future  Writers  upon  the 
Britifb  Antiquities ,  may  find  their  tafk Jomcwhat  the  eafier for  thefe  Obfervations. 
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— 
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HISTORICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

RELATING  TO 

BRITAIN. 

BOOK  I. 

General  Obfervations  on  the  Hijlory  of  Britain . 

IN  order  to  illuftrate  the  ancient  monuments  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Cornwall,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the 
mod  important  circumftanccs  in  the  hiftory  of  this  ifland  of  Britain. 
The  original  of  a  people  muft  be  conlider’d  and  carefully  trac’d,  be- 
cauie  whatever  monuments  are  difeover’d  to  have  been  among  the 
anceftors  (I  mean  the  firfl:  planters  of  countries)  will  be  alio  found 
among  the  pofterity.  To  difeover  the  original  of  a  nation,  the  name, 
the  national  language,  the  neighbouring  people,  the  great  refem- 
blance  of  manners,  laws,  monuments  and  religion  betwixt  thole  of 
the  mod:  early  ages  (tho’  in  diftant  countries)  may  all  contribute ; 
but  above  all,  authentic  records  (if  any  can  be  found)  will  thoroughly 
fatdsfy  our  enquiries.  But,  befides  the  original  people  from  whence 
any  nation  is  deriv’d,  we  have  a  farther  enquiry  to  make,  which  is, 
into  what  changes  and  alterations  the  people  fo  deriv’d,  have  either 
by  war  and  conqueft  been  forc’d,  or  by  mutual  converfe,  trade, 
and  alliance  have  infenfibly  and  gradually  pafs’d ;  becaufe,  that  every 
fuch  alteration  will  difpofe  a  people  to  ered  different  kinds  of  mo¬ 
numents,  according  to  the  different  cufloms  which  they  have  con- 
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traded  by  inclination  and  commerce,  or  which  have  been  impos’d 
upon  them  by  their  conquerors. 

Thefe  things  being  neceflary  to  give  fome  light  into  the  fubjed  of 
the  following  papers,  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  confider  what  may 
really  be  difcover’d,  what  may  fairly  be  imply’d,  what  probably  be 
fuppos’d;  but  to  enter  particularly  into  the  Britifti  hiftory,  or  endea¬ 
vour  at  a  regular  ferics  of  perfons,  times  and  fads,  would  be  as  vain 
in  a  writer,  as  it  would  be  unpardonable  with  regard  to  the  reader. 
The  ifland  of  Britain  is  mention’d  but  very  feldom,  and  in  a  few 
words  by  die  Greek  authors  now  extant/  lo  that  authentic  records, 
relating  to  our  illand,  we  have  none  beyond  the  times  of  [ulius 
Ctelar;  fome  few  remarks  of  Tacitus  we  have  next;  fome  hafty,  and 
general  obfervations  in  the  Roman  writers  of  the  fubfequent  ages, 
but  none  after  Tacitus  cxprefsly  except  Gildas  till  Bede;  and  after¬ 
wards  too  many  fictions  of  name,  time,  and  fad  (  tis  to  be  fear’d)  in 
the  monkifh  times,  publifh’d  to  die  world  for  hiftory;  fo  that  there 
is  fcarce  any  liiftory  more  disfigur’d  by  fable,  and  more  uncertain 
as  to  fads,  and  time,  than  the  Britifti  hiftory,  and  every  one  muft  now 
defpair  of  entering  into  die  particulars  of  it  widi  any  fanguine  hopes 
of  informadon,  or  at  leaft  of  certainty.  However,  Cornwall  being 
one  of  the  two  places  to  which  the  firft  -inhabitants  of  this  illand 
who  furviv'd  the  Roman  and  other  conquefts  chiefly  retir’d,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  litde  remains  of  Britifti  blood,  and  liberty,  and 
having  retain’d  the  very  language  of  the  ancient  Britans  down  to 
the  prefent  times,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  hiftory  of 
Cornwall  muft  principally  depend  on  that  of  Britain  in  general, 
however  imperfed. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Name  of  Britain. 

TH  E  original  of  names  is  neither  the  moft  entertaining,  nor 
the  moft  inftrudive  part  of  knowledge;  but  as  in  the  levcral 
opinions  of  learned  men  on  this  head,  fome  traces  of  the  ancient  hiftory 
of  our  ifland,  may  now  and  then  be  difcover’d,  it  may  not  be  araifs 
to  fay  fomewhat  on  that  head,  tho’,  by  reafon  of  the  great  uncertainty 
of  fuch  matters,  very  little  may  fuffice. — In  the  derivation  of  names 
no  great  agreement  among  the  learned  is  to  be  expeded.  I  here  induf- 
triouily  omit  feveral  derivations  colleded  with  great  care  by  Camden, 
and  his  editor,  Mr.  Speed,  and  others,  where  the  curious  reader  may 
take  his  choice  of  thofe  words  which  will  give  him  moft  fatisfadion ; 
and  ftiall  only  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  fuppofitions  of  Camden 
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and  Bochart,  and  what  is  advanced  by  the  late  Dr.  Bocrhave.  Firft 
then,  if  brit  or  brith  fignifies  painted,  as  Mr.  Camden  (pag.  xxxv,  &c.j 
affirms,  tis  not  unlikely  that  our  ifland  was  call’d  by  the  later  Greeks 
(for  Albion  was  its  firft  name  as  Pliny  fays)  Britania,  becaufe  the  in¬ 
habitants  painted  their  bodies,  this  being  a  cuftom  fo  lingular,  as 
might  well  ferve  to  diftinguifh  them  from  other  nations,  which  is  the 
foie  end  of  names :  add  to  this,  that  thofe  who  retir’d  before  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  were  pent  up  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  were  call’d 
by  the  Romans  Picfts,  to  denote,  as  well  their  cuftom  of  painting  their 
bodies,  as  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Britons, 
who  were  more  fupple,  and  willing  to  leave  their  own  national  cuf- 
toms,  and  conform  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.  This,  therefore,  is  a  very 
natural  fuppofition  of  Mr.  Camden,  if  the  cuftom  of  painting  were 
general  among  the  Britains,  as  well  as  peculiar  to  their  nation,  and  the 
word  brit,  or  brith  fignify’d  painted.  But  it  is  by  no  means  agreed,  that 
either  of  thefe  words  fignifies  painted,  in  the  Britifli  tongue.11  Befides, 
what  the  ancient  native  Britains  call’d  themfelves,  and  their  country, 
we  no  where  find  ;  but  if  they  had  the  cuftom  of  painting  them- 
felvcs  from  the  Celts,  or  Gauls,  or  from  the  Scythians,  as  Bede  and 
Dr.  Stillingfleet  imagine,  it  can  fcarce  be  conceiv’d  why  they  fhould 
call  themfelves  painted,  or  their  country  that  of  painted  men,  when 
their  next  neighbours  the  Gauls,  the  Geloni,  Agathyrfi,  and  Scythe, 
had  the  fame  fafhion,  and  the  famenefs  of  fafhion  would  prevent  all 
diftindlion:  and,  indeed,  tho’  fome  rich  and  fanciful  perfons  among 
them  might  paint  themfelves,  yet  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppos’d  that 
this  was  a  national,  univerfal  cuftom.'  It  is  more  eafily  to  be  ima¬ 
gin’d,  therefore,  that  brit  or  brith  fignifies  fomewhat  of  the  natural 
fituation  of  the  ifland,  than  any  thing  fo  variable  as  the  cuftom  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  further  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  forming  the  names  of  places  built  upon  the  foundation, 
which  they  found  ready  laid  to  their  hands,  and  only  improv’d,  and 
new  modeH’d  the  found,  by  a  more  mufical  termination  ;  fo  that 
brit  is  very  likely  to  be  found  (if  not  in  the  Britifh)  yet  in  fome 
other  language,  akin  or  parental  to  it,  as  we  will  endeavour  to  fhew 
by  and  by. 

Bochart  has  recourfe  to  the  Greek  name  of  this  ifland,  Bgejoivixri, 
in  order  to  derive  it,  with  the  greater  probability,  from  Baratanac, 
in  the  Phoenician  tongue  fignifying  a  land  of  tin:  but  it  may  with 
reafon  be  objected  to  this  great  man’s  fuppofition,  that  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  Bfsslocvixr)  is  very  common  among  the  Greek  derivatives, 11  and 

b  No  Britifh  word  begins  with  a  B  as  a  radical  col  3.  lb.  and  brithilh,  Angl.  <€  Spot  fifii,  fciL* 
letter :  Humph.  Lhwyd,  Brcviar.  Sammes,  46.  a  trout,  pag.  34.  ib. 

Yet  Mr.  Ed.  Lhwvd  fap,  Archied,  p.  20.  col.  3.  c  Sammes,  pag.  70  to  74. 

W.  Brith,  painted  ;  brith,  fpeckled.  pag.  33.  4  As  att 5cc. 
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the  *,  here,  implies  not  the  fame  confonant  necellary  in  the  theme, 
or  root  from  whence  the  word  is  taken,  and  to  which  root  we  mu  if 

refort  for  the  truth  of  derivations ; - befides  this,  it  is  not  very  clear 

in  hillory  that  the  whole  iiland  of  Britain  was  ever  famous,  in  all  its 
leveral  parts,  or,  indeed,  in  many  oi  them,  for  the  production  of  tin, 
and  it  can  Icarce  be  fuppos’d  that  what,  fuch  a  finall  corner  oi  it  as 
Cornwall,  and  the  Sylleh  Hies,  was  remarkable  for,  lliould  have  credit 
enough  to  give  name  to  an  iiland  io  many  times  larger  than  themlelves. 
Where  a  whole,  or  the  the  grcatell  part  oi  a  country'  was  anciently 
very  remarkable  ior  plenty  oi  fome  peculiar  commodities,  as  corn, 
wine,  honey,  and  the  like,  there,  that  a  name  fpccifying  that  com- 
modify,  fhould  fix  upon  it,  is  not  improbable;  tis  therefore  not 
unlikely  that  the  little  Sylleh  Illands  lhould  receive  the  name  of 
Callitcrides  from  their  tin;  but  that  the  vail  iiland  of  Britain  lhould 
receive  its  name  from  a  metal  fouud  only  in  the  moll  remote,  and 
fcatter’d  extremities,  does  not  feem  to  be  fo  probable. 

Dr.  Boerhave  however  comes  very  near  to  the  opinion  of  Bochart ; 
he  tells  us  *  that  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  tin  is  call’d  bragmanac 
(i.  e.  Jupiter’s  kingdom)  the  primitive  whereof  is  bratman  or  britman, 
whence  our  Britain.  Now  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  tongues  are,  it 
mult  be  allowed,  near  a-kin  to  the  Phoenician;  and  therefore,  if  tin 
can  be  juflly  fuppos’d  to  have  given  name  to  this  iiland,  this  latter 
opinion  might  be  as  probable  as  any ;  but  there  feems  to  be  one  ob¬ 
jection  (befides  what  is  laid  above)  to  Dr.  Boerhave,  which  is  this,  that 
tho’  Jupiter  fignifies  tin,  and  therefore  the  land  of  tin  might  not  im¬ 
properly  be  ftyl’d  Jupiter’s  kingdom,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppos  d  that 
the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  or  Chaldees  dillinguilh’d  metals  by  the  names 
of  the  planets,  fo  early  as  we  meet  with  this  name  of  Britain  ; 
becaule  the  invention  of  denominating  metals  from  the  planets, 
as  calling  lead  Saturn,  iron  Mars,  tin  Jupiter,  &c.  is  not  older  than 
1000  years,  as  Boerhave  himfelf  confelles. ' 

Thefe  are  the  moll  confiderable  derivations  of  the  word  Britain ; 
and  tho’  it  is  more  ealy  to  fhew  the  difficulties,  and  infufficiency  of 
other  etymologies,  than  to  ellablifh  one  unexceptionable  in  their 
room :  yet,  as  we  arc  now  engag’d  with  names,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  refer  it  to  the  learned  as  a  thing  to  be  conlider’d,  whether  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  word  Britain  may  not  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which,  as  w*e  are  well  allured,  is  the  ground  of  the  Phc- 


e  Theor.  Chem.  by  Shaw,  pag.  98. 

f  Cclfus,  however,  (Montfaucon,  tom  I.  pag. 
378)  fuppofes ’  in  the  myftcrics  of  Mithras  (even 
gates,  each  gate  nude  of  fome  metal,  and  the 
metals  apply ’d  to,  and  call'd  by  the  name  of  fome 
planetary  divinity ;  but  not  as  now  apply’d,  viz. 
Saturn  is  lead,  Venus  is  tin,  Jupiter  is  brafs,  Mer-. 


cury  iron,  bronze  is  Mars,  filver  the  moon,  and 
gold  the  fun. 

N.  B.  In  explaining  this  paflagc,  the  learned 
Montfaucon  has  not  taken  notice  that  Celfus  re- 
verfes  the  days  of  the  week ;  beginning  with  Sa¬ 
turday,  then  Friday,  Thurfday,  YVcdnefday,  Tucf- 
day,  Monday,  Sunday,  according  to  the  oriental 
manner  of  writing. 


nician, 
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nician,  and  ancient  Celtic.  In  the  Britifh  tongue  there  are  many, 
(See  Rowl.  Mon.  Ill.  p.  278.)  fome  fay  300  Hebrew  Roots  to  be 
found,  which  will  make  it  not  unlikely,  to  find  die  root  of  Brit  in 
diat  facred  language.  There  XH3  in  Pihal,  fignifies  to  cut  off, 
or  divide,  and  with  die  ri  added,  (an  ufual  termination  of  nouns 
deriv’d  from  verbs,  as  fiHD  faedus,  See.)  will  fignify  a  divifion,  or 
feparation,  and  doubtlefs  this  is  the  fir  ft  idea  that  ftrikes  us,  when 
we  compare  the  fituadon  of  Britain  with  that  of  its  neighbouring 
countries  on  the  continent,  from  which  it  is  fo  entirely  divided. 

Et  penitus  toto ,  divifos  orbe  Britannos. 

The  latter  part  of  diis  word  is — tania;  a  termination,  not  unufual 
among  the  Greeks,  fignifying,  probably,  no  more  than  a  region, 
or  extent  of  land,  as  Camden  rightly  obferves.  Thus  Mauritania  is 
the  land  of  the  moors;  Aquitania  the  land  of  waters;  Lufitania  from 
lufus,  (fays  Pliny,  lib.  iii.);  Bafti tania,  and  Turditania,  two  provinces 
of  Spain,  from  the  Turdi  and  Bafti.  (Speed,  pag.  9.  Rowland  Mon. 
illuft.)  Now,  if  it  fhall  not  fatisfy  the  reader  to  derive  this  tania  from 
the  Greek  verb  tsiv co,  we  are  inform’d  by  Perzon  that  ftan  or  tan 
fignifies,  in  Celtic,  a  region  ;  and  fome  others  alfo  think,  that  tyn, 
or  tain,  or  tania,  does  alfo  fignify  the  fame  thing,  from  Tany  fpread- 
ing ;  if  fo,  I  would  only  obferve  that  as  the  Celtic  is  fuppos’d  to 
have  contributed  largely  towards  forming  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
moft  European  tongues,  the  Greeks  might  have  form’d  their  tsivu  as 
well  as  their  jck.vix  from  tany  or  tan  in  the  Celtic,  and  apply ’d  it  to 
countries,  to  which  the  figure  of  thofe  countries,  made  it  juftly  ap¬ 
plicable.  Tis  therefore  fubmitted,  whether  Bre-tania  may  not  fig¬ 
nify  a  country  divided  from  the  continent,  and  extended  in  length, 
both  which  appellations  may  certainly  with  as  much  propriety  be  ap- 
ply’d  to  Britain,  as  to  any  country  in  the  world,  for  as  the  Sea  fepa- 
rates  it  from  Gaul,  and  die  continent,  fo  ’tis  to  be  obferv’d  that  the 
land  does  not  lye  round,  lquarc,  or  in  any  compact  figure,  but  very 
much  extended,  and  ftretch’d  out  in  lengdi,  as  every  map  will  in¬ 
form  us.  But  whatever  the  name  of  Britain  may  be  deriv’d  from, 
the  long  continuance  of  it,  even  from  its  firft  appearance  in  hiftory, 
down  to  the  prefent  time,  whereas  all,  or  moft  other  countries  have 
loft  their  original  appellation,  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  much  for 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  much  admir’d  and  envy’d 
by  foreigners.  * 

Thus  much  for  the  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  name  of 
Britain,  from  which,  if  we  learn  nothing  elfe,  we  may  certainly 
learn  diis  ufeful  leflon,  that  as  the  original  of  names  appears  to  be 

*  Scawen’s  MS.  a8,  Sec.  penis  C.  Lyttlcton,  L.L.D.  Decani. Exon. 

C  very 
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very  obfcure  and  uncertain,  and  the  mod  lucky  conjecture  is  not 
likely  to  make  us  much  wifer  or  better,  it  is  by  no  means  worth  the 
while  too  tenacioufly  to  perfift  in  one’s  own  fenfe,  or  to  labour  in- 
duftrioufly  to  obtrude  it  upon  others. 

CHAP.  n. 

Of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Britain. 

WE  are  not  likely  to  find  greater  certainty  and  fatisfaCtion  in 
our  enquiries  about  the  firft  inhabitants,  than  about  the  name 
of  this  country ;  but,  indeed,  Britain  is  not  fingular  in  this  point, 
nor  our  hiftory  more  defective  than  that  of  our  neighbours;  the  firft 
planting  of  countries  lying  at  too  vaft  a  diftance  in  the  fpace  of  time 
to  admit  of  a  diftinCt  view.  In  this  profpeCt,  as  in  others  upon  land 
or  water,  what  we  lee  with  our  utmoft  ken,  we  know  not  whether 
they  be  the  real  hills  or  mountains  of  the  land  we  are  bound  to,  or 
whether  they  may  prove  any  thing  more  than  fome  deceitful  clouds 
that  may  difappoint  our  expectations.  I  fhall  not  therefore  detain 
the  reader  long  in  theft  obfcure  paths,  but  only  endeavour  to  trace 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ifiand  fo  far  back,  as  to  fhew  their  relation  to 
thofe  eaftern  nations  of  whom  we  have  fome  profane  as  well  as  fa- 
cred  hiftory  remaining,  which  will  be  of  great  ftrvice,  in  order  to 
give  light  into  the  antiquities  of  our  county;  in  illuftrating  of  which, 
like  cuftoms,  and  monuments,  appearing  in  different,  tho’  diftant 
parts  of  the  world,  muft  greatly  contribute. 

It  is  in  vain  to  enquire  at  what  time  this  ifiand  of  Britain  firft  re¬ 
ceiv’d  it’s  inhabitants ;  but  in  all  probability  it  was  not  a  long  time 
uninhabited,  after  its  neighbouring  nations,  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Spain  were  once  peopled  ;  and,  confidering  the  temperate  climates 
of  thefe  nations,  the  fertility  of  their  foils,  and  the  quick  increafe 
of  mankind,  but  more  elpecially  the  will  of  God,  which  plainly 
appears  to  have  been,  that,  what  he  had  ordain’d  for  the  ufe  of  man 
fhould  be  us’d  and  enjoy’d,  this  cannot  be  fuppos’d  to  be  very 
long  after  the  difperfion  of  mankind  at  Babel.  The  difperfion  hap¬ 
pen’d,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  about  the  ioift  year 
after  the  univerfal  deluge  ;  h  but  this  being  much  too  early  for  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  perfons,  even  to  have  form’d  one  large  kingdom, 
much  lefs  fo  unweildy  and  tumultuous  a  number,  as  required  a  mi¬ 
raculous  difperfion  from  heaven,  and  was  fufficient  to  form  many 
colonies  and  kingdoms  in  the  different  climates  of  die  world,  the 
Samaritan  computation  is  reckoned  more  worthy  to  take  place,  and 

b  Bochart  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  Geog.  Sac.  Lib.  II.  Ch.  xiv. 
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this  fets  the  birth  of  Peleg  (at  whofe  birth  this  difperfion  happened) 
about  the  four  hundredth  year  after  die  flood  :  this  wiJl  afford  time 
for  mankind  to  increafe,  and,  forgetting  the  fmart  of  God’s  judg¬ 
ments,  to  form  ambitious  deflgns  againft  the  decrees  of  heaven; 
time  to  combine  together,  and  think  their  numbers  would  protect 
them  from  any  future  defolations;  1  in  fliort,  about  400  years  after 
the  flood,  mankind  might  well  be  proud  of  their  numbers,  and  God 
thought  fuch  numbers  fit  to  be  divided,  (as  being  fufficient  to  plant 
the  moll  conflderable  parts  of  the  world)  and  that  the  world  itfelf, 
as  well  as  the  inliabitants  thereof,  might  be  equally  benefitted  by 
fuch  a  feparation.  After  this  difperfion  at  Babel,  it  could  not  be 
many  years  belore  fuch  a  country  as  Europe  was  pofiefs’d  in  all,  at 
leaft  its  moll  temperate  parts/  Some  people,  indeed,  are  for  allow¬ 
ing  feveral  ages  for  this.  They  fay  that  before  mankind  fpread  into 
different  climates,  and  would  forego  their  habitual  fettlements, 
friends,  and  relations,  they  mull  be  much  prefs’d  by  numbers ;  con- 
fequendy,  time  mull  be  allowed  for  their  increafe  (without  fuppoflng 
the  interpofition  of  an  unneceflary  miracle,  which  is  abfurd)  nay  for 
fuch  an  increafe,  as  mull  have  made  it  uneafy  for  them  to  ftay  to- 
gether,  which,  after  the  firft  plantation  of  the  earth  by  the  pofterity 
of  Noah,  and  indeed  after  die  difperfion  too,  mull  have  been  fome 
hundreds  of  years  at  a  moderate  computation.  But  in  this  opinion 
the  difpolitions  of  mankind  in  thofe  early  ages,  and  the  determin’d 
will  of  God,  to  have  all  (at  leaft  the  inoft  conflderable)  parts  of  this 
world  poflefs’d,  cultivated,  and,  like  houfes  made  wholfome  by  ha¬ 
bitation,  do  not  feern  to  have  weight  enough  allowed  them.  For, 
firft,  in  thofe  early  ages,  after  die  flood,  a  vaft  and  quick  increafe 
of  numbers  may  be  juftly  allow’d  to  mankind ;  owing,  as  may  be 
fuppos’d,  to  their  longevity,  and  dieir  bodies  continuing  ftrong  and 
nervous,  fome  ages  longer  than  they  do  at  prefent:  befides,  foon 
after  the  difperfion,  we  can’t  but  imagine  diat  it  became  the  ge¬ 
neral  difpofition  of  mankind  to  migrate  from  one  country  into  ano¬ 
ther;  curiofity  cither  infpiring  them  with  a  defire  of  exploring  dif¬ 
ferent  regions,  hoping  /till  to  find  what  was  better,  that  they  might 
at  laft  chufe  which  was  beft  of  all,  and  fettle  there,  and  in  con¬ 
tinual  apprehenfion  as  diey  were  in  thofe  unfetded  times,  leaft 
other  names,  and  nations  fliQuld  prevent,  and  take  the  title  of  firft 


1  Sec  Univerfal  Hift.  lib.  I.  ch.  ii. 

k  Japhet  (under  the  name  Iapctus,  famous  in 
Europe,  according  to  many  learned  men,  (BofTuct’s 
Universal  Hift.  p.  10.)  having  himfelf  peopled  the 
greateft  part  of  the  weft. — Bochart  is  alfo  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  of  the  feven  Tons  of  Japhet,  two,  viz. 
Thiras  and  Javan  came  into  Europe.  Thiras 
took  poficilion  of  Thracia  and  Mylia,  and  the 


north  of  Europe.  Javan  the  fouthern  parts,  Greece, 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Gcogr.  Sacr.  lib.  III. 

ch.  i. - 44  Mankind  journey’d,  (fays  Theoph. 

Antipch.  quoted.  Camden  laft  edit.  pag.  12.) 
44  till  they  came  even  to  Britain.  Ex  omnium 
44  Hiftoiicorum  fide  certum  eft  Gomerura,  feu 
44  Afchenazcn,  cum  aliis  Nocmi  nepotibus  Gal- 
44  liam  primos  inhabitalIe.M. 

Buheus  in  Frick,  p.  154. 

pofieffion 
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poflefllon  from  them :  at  the  fame  time,  as  they  journey’d,  tis  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe,  that  one  portion  of  land  might  fuit  one,  or  more 
families,  one  country  another  tribe,  and  a  third  might  have  fome- 
thing  particularly  agreeable  to  another  let  of  men.  Mankind  (at  leaft 
as  various  then  as  now)  as  they  pafs’d  from  one  country  to  another, 
left  none  without  fome  inhabitants,  there  being  hardly  any  fituation 
or  climate  which  would  not  engage  fome  particular  tempers  to  fettle 
in  it;  not  to  mention,  that  the  aged  and  weary,  with  thofe  whom 
they  could  influence,  would  willingly  put  an  end  to  their  journcy- 
ings,  wherever  their  fatigues  were  imagin'd  to  be,  or  really  were, 
infupportable.  All  this  while,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  God  difpers’d 
them  firft  from  Babel,  God’s  pre-difpoling  power  attended  them ; 
made  them  curious  after  foreign  countries,  and  willing  and  earned 
to  make  new  fettlements,  even  before  the  firft  fettlements  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  defendants  of  Noah  can  be  fuppos’d  to  be  regularly  efta- 
blifh’d,  or  form’d  into  well-govern’d  focieties :  it  was  indeed  in 
fome  meafure  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  both  of  man  and  beaft, 
that  this  wandering  temper  of  mind  fhould  prevail,  and  this  is  the 
reafon  that  we  find  the  patriarchs,  Abraham  and  Jacob  fo  unfcttlcd, 
changing  their  countries  fo  eafily,  whenever  the  want  of  provender 
or  vi&uals  pinch’d  themfelves  or  cattle.  This  is  the  reafon  that 
Efau  or  Edom  went  from  his  father’s  habitation,  and  fettled  far  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  Scythians  of  the  fame  ftock  with  thofe  who 
peopled  the  weft  of  Europe,  liv’d  in  their  waggons,  in  a  ftate  of 
continual  motion,  down  to  the  times  of  Aguftus ; 1  which  cuftom 
of  the  Scythians  could  be  no  new  thing,  no  improvement  of  what 
was  before,  but  very  likely  the  manner  in  which  the  firft  difpers’d 
from  Babel  convey’d  their  wives,  children,  and  aged,  and  continued 
ever  after  fo  to  do.  Thus  then,  the  increafe  of  numbers,  man's 
natural  curiofity,  the  inability  of  the  earth  to  maintain  any  great 
numbers,  ’till  the  invention  of  tillage,  and  above  all,  the  gracious 
defign  of  the  deity  to  have  all  his  earth  inhabited,  co-operating  to 
one  and  the  fame  end,  it  became  the  fafhion  of  the  age,  after  the 
difperfion,  to  migrate ;  and  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  they 
no  fooner  had  refted  themfelves  a  little,  after  their  long  travels, 
but  thinking  every  thing  better  which  was  to  come,  and  at  a  dif- 
tance,  than  what  they  then  enjoy'd,  a  great  part  of  their  numbers 
ftill  mov’d  on,  not  only  through  plains,  and  over  mountains,  but 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  thefe  early  times  they  boldly  at¬ 
tempted  the  rivers  and  lakes,  making  ufe  of  floats,  and  fuch  fhips, 
as  they  had  either  by  tradition  leam’d  Noah’s  ark  to  have  been,  or 
fuch,  as  their  moft  ingenious  mechanicks  could  then  contrive :  here 


alfo 


1  lion  Can  Lib.  iii.  Ode  24.  See  Herodotus. 
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alfo,  we  may  imagine  tliat  there  was  no  mountain  fb  high,  nor  any 
lake  fo  wide,  nor  any  river  fo  rapid,  but  tliat  the  bolder  and  more 
intrepid  fort  would  pique  themfelves  upon  getting  over  the  difficul¬ 
ties  they  met  with.  This  fet  the  ingenious  to  invent  proper  machines, 
and  velfcls,  to  put  fuch  adventurous  defigns  in  execution;  and  that 
this  mult  foon  have  happen’d,  after  the  difperfion,  nay  at  the  very 
difperfion  itfelf,  will  appear  to  every  one,  who  will  give  himfelf  die 
trouble  to  furvey  the  country  of  Mefopotamia;  from  whence,  with¬ 
out  boats  or  fome  contrivance  of  the  fame  kind,  no  people  could 
convey  themfelves  into  any  country  beyond  the  great  and  navigable 
rivers  of  Tygris  and  Euphrates.  Sailing,  ’tis  true,  was  the  invention 
of  after  ages,  and  is  afcrib’d  to  Da-dalus,  the  generation  before  the 
Trojan  war;  but  boats,  or  fmall  ffiips,  widi  oars,  were  much  more 
ancient,  and  things  which  Noah  and  his  fons  having  experienc’d  the 
fecurity  of  the  ark  (built  by  God’s  own  appointment  and  direction) 
could  by  no  means  be  ignorant  of,  nor  their  defeendants  be  carelefs 
enough  to  want  the  fervice  of,  in  their  peregrinations."1  But  to  re¬ 
turn, - fo  refllefs  and  inquilitive  after  new  countries  rnuft  the  firft 

ages  after  the  difperfion  have  been,  diat  they  no  fooner  faw  an  illand 
but  we  mull  imagine  fome  ol  diem  were  fir’d  widi  a  defire  of 
furveying  and  pofleffing  it.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  pollerity  of 
Japhet  had  fpread  themfelves  over  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
had  pollefs'd  the  fea  Ihores  of  Gaul,  they  faw  no  doubt  the  oppofite 
coalls  ot  Britain,  and  were  foon  inclin’d  to  adventure  over,  and 
fee  what  fort  of  country  it  was,  and  how  well  it  deferv’d  to  be 
inhabited  :  this  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  pallion  of  die 
age.  To  have  waited  till  their  firfb  fetdcments  were  compleated, 
to  fear  the  injuries  of  different  climates,  to  be  captivated  with  die 
eafe  and  plenty  which  they  might  almoll  every  where  in  the  fouth 
of  Europe  have  enjoy’d,  to  be  terrify ’d  by  the  Alps,  Appenine,  or 
Pyrenean  hills,  by  the  width  of  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  fea;  to  fit 
down  contented  till  dieir  prodigious  encrcafe  of  numbers  fliould 
make  them  divide  again,  and  brought  them  under  a  neceffity  of 
moving  on  farther;  all  thefe  feem  to  be  dilpofitions  fuiting  well 
enough  an  age  of  luxury  and  eafe,  but  foreign  and  unnatural  to 
the  firfl  ages  after  die  flood,  and  entirely  oppofite  to  the  principal 
intention  of  God  at  the  difperfion,  which  was  to  have  die  feveral 
parts  of  his  terreflrial  globe  poflefs’d,  cultivated,  and  improv'd. 

And  here,  perhaps,  (fince  die  peopling  America  is  a  circumflance 
in  hiflory  fo  difficult  to  account  for)  it  may  well  deferve  the  thoughts 


m  A  {hip  was  the  fymbol  of  Saturn,  who  was 
Noah.  Bochartus,  Stillinfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  592. 

Janus  was  alfo  Noah;  and  Plutarch  in  his  Ro¬ 


man  Queftions,  fays,  that  the  ancient  coins  had 
on  one  fide  the  image  of  Janus  with  his  two  faces; 
on  the  other,  the  hinder  part  of  the  (hip.  Ib.  uc 
fupra.  Stillingfl. 
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of  the  learned,  whether,  whilft  this  travelling  humour  prevailed, 
die  great  continent  of  America  might  not  have  received  its  firft 
inhabitants  from  fome  hardy  adventurers,  who,  coafting  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Alia  and  Europe,  into  the  American  continent, 
and  foon  after  divided  by  the  polar  fnows  from  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind,  at  a  time  when  letters  were  fcarce  known,  no  records  kepts, 
and  no  religion  fettled,  kept  journeying  ftill  towards  the  fouth,  and 
in  a  Hi  or  t  time  loft  all  traces  of  the  parents  they  fprung  from ;  and 
were  indeed  loft  to  diem  till  the  great  dilcoveries  of  Columbus. 
But  however  diat  be,  tis  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  the  iilands 
near  the  continent,  and  to  be  feen  from  thence  were  foon  peopled 
after  the  continent  was  inhabited,  and  that  Britain,  among  the  reft 
had  her  inhabitants  as  foon  as,  or  but  very  little  after  Gaul. 

CHAP.  III. 

Firft  Inhabitants  .from  Gauly  and  Gaul  only. 

AS  we  received  our  firft  inhabitans  much  about  the  lame  time 
with  Gaul,  becaufe  from  thence  our  (Lores  are  to  be  difeo- 
ver’d,  fo  it  is  alfo  moft  likely,  that  we  had  our  firft  inhabitants  from 
Gaul,  and  for  die  fame  reafon:  0  for  as  foon  as  the  cliffs  of  Kent 
were  obferv’d  from  the  oppofite  fhores,  the  fame  reftlcfnefs  (for  it 
can  t  be  call’d  neceffity)  which  may  be  (aid  rather  to  have  fratter’d 
inhabitants  over  die  face  of  the  earth,  tlian  to  have  planted  it  re- 
gulady,  and  repleniftfd  it,  brought  them  over  into  Britain.  Thefo 
were  likely  the  firft  inhabitants  which  diis  ifiand  receiv’d  after  the 
flood ;  for  fhould  we  allow  with  Tacitus  that  the  northern  inhabi¬ 
tants  came  from  Germany,  the  eafteni  only  from  Gaul,  and  thofo 
of  the  fouth  from  Spain,  (an  opinion  not  eafily  maintain’d)  yet  the 
Gauls  nruft  have  come  in  firft ;  it  being  more  probable  that  thofe 
parts  which  lye  widiin  fight  of  the  continent  fhould  firft  prompt 
the  adventurous  to  crofs  die  ftraits,  than  that  the  other  parts  fhould 
be  planted  firft  by  perfons,  who  had  nothing  before  their  eyes  to 
make  them  attempt  fo  dangerous  a  paflage. 

Thus  much  then  is  moft  agreeable  to  truth,  that  our  firft  in¬ 
habitants  came  from  Gaul ;  *  it  being  but  a  fliort  paflage  betwixt 
the  fhores,  and  plainly  thence  to  be  difeerned  by  die  naked  eye, 
and  what  Tacitus '  gives,  as  reafons  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  come 
from  three  different  places,  becaufe  of  the  refemblance  the  inha- 


c  Bochart.  pag.  1187.  Camd.  Tr.  p.  xv. 
*  Vita  Agiicol.  ch.  iv. 


a  Britannos  Gallica?  efle  originb  conjcclat 
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bitfints  of  the  north  bore  to  the  Germans,  thofe  of  the  call  to 
Gaul,  and  of  South-Wales  to  Spain,  will  prove  no  more,  than  that 
thefe  parts  of  our  ifland  being  oppos’d  to  die  different  countries  of 
Germany,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  (tho’  indeed  the  Silures  can  fcarce  be 
laid  to  be  oppofed  to  Spain  but  in  one  certain  fenfe,  which  will  be 
taken  notice  of  prefently)  had  by  their  mutual  correfpondence,  trade, 
alliances,  or  conqueft,  contracted  a  refemblance  of  manners,  or, 
as  he  himfclf  fuppofes,4  from  a  like  climate,  had  a  likenefs  of  com¬ 
plexion,  flaturc,  and  conflitution.  Others  have  thought,  diat  the 
Phenicians,  odiers  diat  the  Grecians  planted  fome  part  of  the  fea 
coafls,  leaving  colonies  behind  diem,  but  die  great  uniformity  (even 
in  the  mofl  important  articles)  to  be  obferv’d  among  the  ancient 
Britans,  prove  them  of  one  original ;  therefore  that  the  inland  in¬ 
habitants  were  ’Avloxdovsc,  and  Aborigines,  and  the  maritime  parts 
peopled  from  different  countries,  is  a  groundless  fuppofition;  for 
indeed  there  arc  no  footfleps  of  any  more  than  one  language,  one 
prieflhood,  one  fort  of  monuments  every  where  among  them  ;  and 
wherever  die  ancient  Britans  were  neceflitated  to  retire,  as  into  the 
nordi  of  Scotland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Bretagne  in  Normandy,  there 
die  remains  of  one  and  the  fame  language  common  to  all  are  flill 
to  be  found ;  there  die  fame  monuments,  civil,  military,  religious, 
remain ;  and  therefore  the  fame  cufloms,  and  religion,  are  to  be 
inferr’d,  and  all  contribute  to  fliew  that  diey  had  one  original. 

As  we  came  from  Gaul,  fo  we  had  the  fame  language  which  the 
ancient  Gauls  us’d. '  Thus  the  leaders  of  the  Gauls,  who  lack’d 
Rome,  had  names  which  were  of  Britifh  derivation ;  and  this  made 
Mr.  H.  Lluyd  imagine  them  to  be  Britifh  kings,'  whereas  at  that 
time,  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  likely  Germany  too  (for  they  were  the 
Galli  Lenones,  a  people  of  Nordi  Germany,  as  Tacitus  affures  us, 
who  lack’d  Rome')  had  the  fame  language,  as  fprung  from  one 
common  flock,  and  this  language  continued  equally  die  tongue  of 
both  nations  till  Cefar’s  time.  Tacitus,"  lpeaking  of  our  refemblance 
to  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  produces  (as  is  carefully  to  be  ob¬ 
ferv’d)  only  fome  conflitutional  likeneffes,  as  that  the  northern  Britans 
have  large  limbs,  long  yellow  hair,  like  the  Germans ;  die  fouthern 
people  of  Wales  (viz.  the  Silures)  were  fwarthy,  with  curl’d  hair  like 
the  Spaniards ;  and  even  thefe  were  but  imaginary  refemblances,  and 
on  which  Tacitus  lays  very  little  ftrefs :  but  when  he  treats  of  the 
coming  in  of  the  Gauls,  there  he  infills  on  the  probability  of  the 
fadt,  intimating,  diat  diere  was  not  much  to  be  laid  for  the  other 


9  Scu  procurrcntibus  in  diverfa  terris  pofitio 
cceli  cotporb  habitum  dedit. 
r  Boch.  vol.  I.  pag.  1200. 


9  Humph.  Lluyd.  Brev. 

1  See  Elias  Sched.  pag.  7. 
*  Vit.  Agric.  ut  fupra. 
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opinions ; w  in  which  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  we  have  no  German 
or  Spanifh  language  fo  much  as  intimated  to  have  remain’d  in  thofe 
parts  of  Britain,  which,  if  the  people  had  been  intruders  from 
Germany  and  Spain  into  Britain,  they  mult,  in  fome  meafure,  have 
prelerv’d,  all  nations  being  willing  to  retain  their  native  language ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  parts  oppolitc  to  Gaul,  there  he  mentions 
an  agreement  in  language,  cuftoms,  and  every  thing  elfe  alrnoft, 
betwixt  the  two  nations.  And  when  the  Saxons  had  driven  the 
ancient  Britans  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  they  were  call’d  Galli ; 
Wales,  Gallia ;  Cornwall,  Cornugallia ;  all  exprefling  the  ancient 
Britans  to  have  been  one  and  the  fame  people,  as  to  origin,  with  the 
Gauls  upon  the  continent.  Some  may  think  that  it  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  our  country  to  allow  of  a  Gaulifli  original,  but,  be 
the  confequences  what  they  will,  whenever  we  are  in  feach  after 
truth,  altho’  we  difeover  her  in  ruins  and  rubbifh,  we  mull:  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  revere  her. 

If  it  fhould  feem  furprizing,  that  in  Cefar’s  time  the  Gauls  knew 
fo  little  of  Britain,  that  he  could  get  from  them  no  proper  informa¬ 
tions,  what  fort  of  men,  places,  ports,  or  harbours,  this  ifland  con¬ 
tain’d:  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  Gauls  (as  Cefar  himfelf  allures 
us)  were  perpetually  engag'd  either  in  publick  national  wars,  or  in 
inteftine  and  private  quarrels ;  that  people  of  fuch  a  call,  have  neither 
leiiurc,  nor  curiofity  to  infpedl  their  neighbours  affairs,  efpccially  thole 
which  have  no  intimate  connexion  with  their  own  ;  that  they  know 
little  of  countries  but  thofe  thro'  which  their  incurflons  are  gene¬ 
rally  made;  that  the  Britans  being  happily  divided  irom  fuch  people 
by  the  fea,  their  aid  was  not  ufually  fought ;  never  perhaps,  unlefs 
againft  lo  formidable  an  enemy  as  die  Romans,  at  which  time,  die 
Britans  afforded  the  Gauls  all  the  Afliftance  they  could,  as,  doubt- 
lefs,  forefeeing  that  if  the  Gauls  were  once  conquer’d,  they  diem- 
felves  could  not  long  be  free :  it  may  be  anfwered  alio,  that  fuch 
inhabitants  as  pafs’d  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  at  the  firft  plantation, 
came  many  centuries  before,  and  had  wore  out  that  relation  of  blood 
and  friendfhip,  which,  in  die  beginning,  mull:  have  fubflfted  betwixt 
perfons  of  the  fame  nadon. 

That  the  Gauls  ufed  to  trade  hither,  Celiir  informs  us,  *  and  con¬ 
ven’d  all  the  merchants,  hoping  for  lome  fatisfadion  in  his  enquiries 
about  Britain,  but  in  vain;  they  knew,  or  at  leaft  pretended  to 
know  nothing  more  than  the  maritime  coaft  oppofrte  to  Gaul,  dieir 
bufinefs  being  to  exchange  merchandizes,  and  return,  not  to  make 


w  4<  In  univerfum  tamcn  aftimanti  Gallos  vici-  *  Lib.  IV,  dc  Bell.  Gall, 
4C  num  folum  ocuipaffe  credibilc  eft/' 
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any  curious  remarks  on  the  extent  of  the  ifland,  the  diverfity  of  in¬ 
habitants,  their  difeipline  of  war,  and  the  commodioufncfs  of  their 
harbours.  As  none,  therefore,  but  thefe  traders  were  accuftomecf 
to  come  into  Britain,  ’tis  no  wonder  that  in  procefs  of  time  the  Gauls 
became  quite  eftrang’d  to  this  ifland,  altho’  firft  peopled  by  them  r 
Britain  affording  room  enough  to  its  inhabitants  to  fpread,  and  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves,  and  producing  every  thing  necefiary  for  their  ufe, 
was  a  little  world  to  itfelf ;  and  the  Gauls  having  more  intercourfe: 
with  thofe  neighbours  who  were  lefs  divided  from  them,  neglected  a 
correfpondence,  which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  danger 
of  the  fea.  The  Britans,  fituated  as  they  were,  could  not  be  often  their 
enemies,  and  their  aid,  and  afliftance  in  time  of  need,  muff  have 
been  precarious,  therefore  they  were  not  much  to  be  depended  upon 
as  friends :  fo  that  with  regard  to  the  Gauls,  the  fituation  of  the 
Britans  did  not  permit  them  often  either  to  be  friends  or  enemies  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  nations,  fo 
divided,  fhould  become  fo  little  known  to  each  other  as  they  were 
in  Cefar’s  time. 

However,  it  may  be  reafonably  fufpe&ed,  that  the  Gauls  were 
not  very  ready  to  give  Cefar  all  the  informations  in  their  power;  for 
fome  intercourfe  was  always  maintain’d,  and  Britain  allifted  the 
Gauls  againft  the  Romans,  which  was  Cefar’s  cliief  pretence  for  in¬ 
vading  the  ifland,  tho’  ambition  was  his  true  and  real  motive.  Gaul 
had  their  priefthood  of  the  Druids  from  Britain,  as  Cefar  tells  us, 
and  whenever  any  difficulty  arofe  relating  to  the  Druid  fed;  or  di¬ 
feipline,  they  lent  fome  perfons  into  Britain  to  be  more  exadly  in¬ 
form  d  of  the  truth. T  This  maintain'd  a  fort  of  religious  intercourfe 
betwixt  the  two  nations,  which,  together  with  their  trade,  confef- 
fedly  carried  on  by  the  Gauls,  will  ffiew,  that  betwixt  Gaul  and 
Britain  there  was  a  more  open  communication,  tlian  betwixt  Britain 
and  any  other  nation. 

To  bring  thefe  firft  inhabitants  out  of  Gaul  into  Britain  with 
greater  cafe,  fome  will  have  this  ifland  join’d  to  the  continent  by  an 
iftlunus  or  neck  of  land  which  reach’d  from  Dover  to  Calais;  but  as 
this  has  no  foundation  in  liiftory,  nor  any  neceffity  to  juftify  it,  or 
reconcile  us  to  the  fuppofition,  that  ever  any  fuch  union  fubfifted 
fince  the  deluge,  I  ffiall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  refuting, 
what  die  learned  Verftegan  is  fo  fond  of,  and  might  as  juftly  demand 
our  notice  as  moft  authors,  if  he  had  been  as  good  a  naturalift, 
as  antiquarian. 

That  the  weftern  parts  of  this  ifland  (viz.  Devon,  and  Cornwall) 
were  firft  difeover'd  by  the  Phenicians, 1  and  by  them  inhabited,  has 
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no  other  foundation  than  that  the  names  of  places  in  thefe  parts 
mav  be  deriv’d  from  Phenician  words,  which  is  too  deceitful  a  ground 
to  build  on,  efpecially  confidering  they  may  all  be  found  in  die  Bri- 
tifh  tongue,  which,  as  fpoke  in  die  feveral  extremities  of  the  ifiand 
(where  the  Phenicians  never  traded)  has  great  affinity  with  die  He¬ 
brew;  and  therefore  we  mull  take  care  how  we  attribute  to  the  Phe¬ 
nician  traders,  names  which  may  be  found  in  our  own  Britifh,  a 
language  deriv’d  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  Hebrew,  to  which 
primarily  the  Phenicians  alfo  owed  their  whole  language.* 

C  HAP.  IV.  ’ 

Of  the  Gauls. 

IT  being  mod  probable  that  Britain  had  her  firft  inhabitants  from 
Gaul,  we  will  next  enquire  into  the  original  of  the  Gauls,  and 
endeavour  to  trace  them  as  far  as  we  can ;  becaufe  the  more  we  can 
difcover  of  them,  the  more  we  ffiall  know  of  ourfelves,  there  being 
but  one  fountain  to  both  thefe  ftreams. 

The  fame  people  which  the  Romans  call’d  Gauls,  were  in  dieir 
own  tongue  call’d  Celts,  even  in  Ccfar’s  time. "  And  the  name  of  Celts 
was  anciently  of  great  extent,  comprehending  all  thofe  nations  who 
were  fometimes  diffinguifh’d  by  the  name  of  Scythians,  Cel  to  Scythians, 
Get®,  Galatians,  Gallogrecians,  Celtiberians,  Teutones,  Germans,  and 
Gauls. c  But  this  great  portion  of  mankind  was  Bill  more  anciently, 
and  when  more  united,  call’d  Cimbri;  and  this  laft  name  reaches 
up  to  the  dispersion,  being  deriv’d,  as  inoft  authors  agree,  from 
Corner,  the  leader  of  thofe  who  came  from  Babylon,  into  the 
weftcm  parts  now  call’d  Europe :  fo  that  the  Celts  are  defcended 
from  the  Cimbri;  and  tho’,  foon  after,  the  name  of  Celts  prevail’d, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  greateft  part  of  this  people  and  their  de¬ 
fendants,  yet  great  part  of  thefe  weflem  nations  retain’d  the  name 
of  Cimbri,  and  were  a  moil  powerful  nation  as  late  down  as  the 
time  of  C.  Marius ;  and  traces  of  this  firft  name  are  ftill  found  in 
the  appellations  of  fome  countries,  and  people;  and  thofe  who 
chofe  the  name  of  Celts  were  fomtimes  call’d  Cimbrians,  and  the 
Cimbrians  Celts,  as  being  but  one  people  originally,  diftinguilh'd 
afterwards  by  two  names.  This  is  fufficiently  prov  e!, 4  for  in  the 
Cimbrian  war  (as  it  is  call’d  by  moft  hiftorians)  Cicero  fays,  that 
Marius  vanquifh’d  the  Gauls,  inftead  of  calling  them  Cimbrians. 

a  See  Mon.  Illufl*.  Bochart,  vol,  I.  p.  329.  lib.  5.  Sallufh  Jugurth.  Eli  SchcL  pa:*, 
b  Ccf.  dc  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  I.  8  and  10.  Sheri ngl.  54. 

c  Plin.  lib.  IV.  ch.  xii.  Eli  Sched.  (cx  Diod.  A  SeeCamd.  Brit.  p.  7.  and  Speed's  Chr.  p.  12, 
Sic.  lib.  V.)  pag.  6.  Luc.  Flor.  lib.  I.  Orofius, 

The 
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The  ruffian  hir'd  to  kill  Marius,  Lucan  calls  a  Cimbrian  ;  Livy  and 
Plutarch  call  him  a  Gaul.  Thofe  who  plunder’d  Delphi,  under 
Brennus,  are  generally  call’d  Gauls,  but  Appian  in  his  Illiricks  calls 
them  Cimbri.  Now  the  Gauls  and  the  Celts  are  two  words  from 
the  fame  theme.  Let  this  fuffice  as  to  the  name.  As  to  the  coun¬ 
tries,  they  were  fpread  from  the  fea  ffiores  of  Britain,  and  Gaul, 
as  far  eaft  as  the  Palus  Maeotis,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  fea ; 
where,  from  one  branch  of  them,  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus  takes 
its  name:  under  the  name  of  Cimmerii,  they  inhabitted  the  northern 
coafts,  even  to  the  lea  which  lyes  off  Archangel  in  Ruffia  :  Celti- 
beria,  a  great  part  of  Spain,  was  fo  call’d  from  a  branch  of  the  Celts 
which  fettled  on  the  river  Iberus :  Gallia  Narbonenlis  was  another 
fou them  fettlement  of  the  fame  people:*  there  were  alfo  the  Celtse 
Cis-Alpini,  and  Tranlalpini;  lo  that  if  we  except  the  louthern  parts 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  ifles  of  the  /Egean  lea  (which  had  perhaps 
their  inhabitants  from  the  Syrian  continent)  all  Europe  may  juftly  be 
laid  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  ancient  Cimbri  (or,  as  they  were 

foon  after  call’d)  Celt®. - The  Gauls,  then,  were  the  lame  as  the 

Celts,  and  the  Celts  the  fame  people  originally  as  the  Cimbri. 

The  beginning  of  this  conliderable  nation  is  not  to  be  deter- 
min  d  with  any  exactnefs  as  to  time,  or  their  common  parent,  but 
jofephus, 1  from  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  fays  that  Japhet, 
fon  of  Noah,  had  levcn  Ions  who  planted  themfelves  partly  in 
Alia,  from  the  mountains  Taurus  and  Amanus,  to  the  river  Tanais, 
and  partly  in  Europe  as  far  as  Cadiz,  at  the  Strait’s  Mouth.  By  this 
ancient  teftimony  it  will  be  probable,  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
Europe  were  one  of  thcle  portions  of  mankind,  which  were  dilpers’d 
from  Babel,  and  coaffing  round  the  Euxine  lea,  dire&ed  their  ge¬ 
neral  courfe  towards  the  north,  as  other  portions  did,  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Having  got  round  the  extream  parts  of  the 
Euxine  lea,  which  firft  oppos'd  itfelf  to  their  northern  paflage,  part 
ftay'd  in  Scythia,  whilft  others  fleering  wefterly  (and  in  every  coun¬ 
try  lome  chufing  to  leave  the  main  body,  and  ftay  behind)  great 
numbers  continued  their  courle,  till  they  came  to  the  weftern  coafts 
of  Gaul :  thus,  this  vaft  country  of  Europe  was  at  firft  thinly 
befprinkled  with  people,  God  Almighty  dividing  them  into  fmall  par¬ 
ties, »  in  order  to  ere<ft  little  kingdoms,  and  ftates  more  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  governours,  and  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  promote  induftry,  and  obedience  in  the  general  mafs  of 
mankind,  than  when  lefs  divided,  or  throng’d  together  in  one  vaft 
unweildy  empire  :  accordingly,  thele  fcveral  divifions  loon  finding 
themlelyes  much  fcattered  from  their  late  fellow  travellers,  form’d 

f  Eli.  Schcd.  pag.  16.  dc  diis  German.  f  See  Shcringh.  pag.  403.  E  Gen.  xi,  8,  9. 
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To  many  little  focieties,  and  diftindt  governments,  which  kept  no 
records  or  publick  regifters  relating  to  their  original,  being  wholly 
taken  up  with  cultivating  land,  eroding,  reforming,  and  varying  their 
government,  inteftine  divisions,  or  publick  quarrels :  all  thele  things 
taking  up  the  time  of  new  planters,  and  introducing  a  negled  of 
letters  and  the  liberal  arts  (which  neither  (hoot  nor  flourifh  but  under 
the  kindly  influence  of  peace  and  government) ;  thefe  things,  I  fay, 
inevitably  produc’d  an  utter  oblivion  of  their  being  deriv'd  from  one 
common  flock.  At  the  fame  time  the  different  climates  in  which 
tliev  fettled  foon  begot  different  conffitutions  of  body,  and  different 
temperatures  of  mind;  hence  the  difference  of  their  cuftoms  and 
manners :  different  maimers  made  different  prohibitions,  and  differ¬ 
ent  penalties  necefiary;  hence  different  laws.  From  the  little  in- 
tercourfe  maintain’d  betwixt  the  feveral  branches  that  flrft  peopled 
Europe,  their  language,  at  firft  one  and  the  fame,  (I  mean  the  Cel- 
tick)  became  differently  pronounc’d,  differently  modell’d  by  their 
leading  and  moft  ftudious  men;  fome  words  were  forgot,  and  in 
thole  firft  ages  (having  no  books,  without  which  a  language  cannot 
continue  long  the  fame)  new  words  muft  be  fram’d,  as  often  as  ne- 
ceflity  oblig’d,  and  every  ftate  muff:  have  a  particular  name,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  others :  hence  they  became  fo  many  different  nations, 
and  each  nation,  jealous  of  it’s  own  honour,  contended  with  its 
neighbours  for  dominion,  antiquity,  and  country.  Frequent  enmities 
effac’d  all  remembrance  of  blood,  and  made  them  too  often  induf- 
trioufly  alter  their  language,  cuftoms,  and  religion,  leaft  they  might 
leem  too  like,  and  therefore  to  have  borrow’d  from  their  neighbours: 
thus  the  Celtas  or  Cimbri  (as  well  as  the  reft  of  mankind)  became  fo 
many  diftinct  nations,  their  laws,  manners,  names,  language,  and 
religion  all  different,  tho’  the  people  were  fprung  from  one  flock, 
and  but  fo  many  different  branches  from  the  fame  root. 

By  what  degrees  thefe  changes  happen’d  to  that  part  of  Noah’s 
pofterity  which  peopled  Europe,  or  in  what  length  of  time  they  had 
overfpread  the  country,  is  hard  to  determine;  but  tho’  they  can't 
be  fuppofed  to  have  extended  themfelves  thro’  fo  large  a  trad  of 
land  fuddenly,  and  in  a  few  years ;  yet,  it  being  God’s  manifeft  defign 
(as  is  before  obferv’d)  that  each  part  of  the  earth  fhould  have  its 
fhare  of  inhabitants  without  any  longer  delay, h  it  can  hardly  be  ima¬ 
gin’d,  that  they  were  more  than  a  century,  or  two  at  moft,  making 


h  As  to  this,  Mofes  is  fo  exprefs  that  he  repeats 
God’s  fcattering  them  from  Babel,  upon  the  face 
of  all  die  earth,  in  two  immediately  fucceeding 
verfes.  Gen.  xi.  8,  9.  44  So  the  Lord  feattered 
44  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all 
44  the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city. 


44  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  call'd  Babel,  bc- 
44  caufe  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language 
44  of  all  the  earth:  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord 
44  fcattcr  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  die 
44  earth.” 


their 
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their  way  from  Babel  to  the  uttermoft  coaft  of  Gaul :  this  feems  the 
more  probable,  becaufe  ol  the  many  Hebrew  roots  found  in  the 
old  Ccltick  (the  mother  tongue  whence  all  the  languages  of  Germa¬ 
ny  and  Gaul  are  deriv’d  1 ) :  now,  it  is  not  likely,  that  thcfe  Hebrew 
roots  would  have  been  retain’d,  in  fuch  abundance,  if  they  had  been 
many  centuries  upon  their  journey,  languages  altering,  we  know, 
in  proportion  to  their  age,  cfpecially  where  no  books  of  genius  ap¬ 
pear  to  fix  the  language,  and  to  which  recourfe  may  be  had,  as 
to  a  juft  ftandard  of  purity,  and  elegance. 

That  this  people  (the  Celts  or  Gauls)  increas'd  prodigioully  is  the 
opinion  of  all  hiftory/  their  northern  climates  more  conducing  there¬ 
to,  perhaps,  than  hotter  countries.  To  this  quick  increafe  were 
principally  owing  the  feveral  irruptions  which  this  nation  of  the 
Celts  made  into  the  eaft  and  fbuth  ;  and  here  I  would  beg  leave  to 
obferve,  that  this  populous  nation  would  never  make  invafions  upon 
other  inhabited  countries,  as  long  as  they  had  before  their  eyes  any 
countries  or  iftands  unpeopled,  in  which  they  might  beftow  their 
fuperfluous  numbers,  and  make  fo  much  more  commodious  and  le- 
cure  fetdements;  long  before  thefe  eaftern  eruptions,  diey  had  fpread 
their  offspring  into  the  ifles  of  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  when  they 
had  at  laft  no  farther  country  at  hand,  into  which  they  could  trans¬ 
plant  their  numbers,  they  recoil’d,  as  having  no  farther  weft  to  go, 
fome  threw  themfelves  into  the  eaftern  countries,  and  fat  down  at 
die  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  another  part  pierc’d  as  far  as  Galada  ; 
fome,  at  one  time  plunder’d  Greece,  and  were  call’d  Gallo-Grecians ; 
fome  made  a  fettlement  in  Spain,  and  gave  rife  to  die  people  thence 
call’d  Celtiberians :  and  at  anodier  time  a  branch  of  the  fame  peo¬ 
ple  took  and  plunder’d  Rome,  and  fetded  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  fame  people,  in  later  times,  and  for  the  fame  reafons,  under 
die  name  of  Hunns,  Goths,  and  Vandals  overwhelm’d  the  tottering 
empire  of  Rome,  which  doubtlcfs  they  would  never  have  attempted 
at  fuch  hazzard,  had  diey  any  country  or  ifland  before  them,  in 
which  they  could  beftow,  with  fafety,  fome  of  their  multitudes : 
we  may  therefore,  by  parity  of  reafon  conclude,  that  the  Cimbri  or 
Celts,  as  they  were  afterwards  call’d,  peopled  Britain,  and  aftewards 
Ireland,  before  ever  diey  made  any  irruption,  either  into  Alia,  or 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  :  and  this  conclufion,  if  true,  will 
ferve  to  fliew  us  that  before  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus  had  its  Cim- 
merii,  Spain  its  Celts,  and  Galatia  its  Gauls,  Britain  was  inhabited : 
the  reafons  on  which  this  conclufion  Hands  are  obvious,  no  people 
being  willing  to  face  all  dangers  and  hardfhips  of  war  to  procure 
themfelves  habitations,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  there  lyes  an  unin- 

1  Bochart  Sa.  Geog.  lib.  I,  ch,  xlii.  k  Pofidonius,  Eli.  Sched.  pag.  xo. 

F  habited, 
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habited,  plentiful,  and  well  fituated  country  near  at  hand,  which 
they  may  take  pofieflion  of  without  oppolition. 

This  is  the  train  and  feries  of  people  which  we  have  from  hiftory ; 
from  the  Cimbri  came  the  Celts,  from  the  Celts  the  Gauls.  The 
Celts  are  confeffcdly  very  ancient,  and  yet  as  Appian  Alexandrinus 
fays, 1  they  were  defcended  from  the  Cimbri ;  which  was  therefore  the 
moil  ancient  name  of  the  firft  planters  of  Europe,  and  deriv  ’d,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  name  of  their  chief  leader  Gomer,  eldeft  fon  of 
Japhet,  to  whole  lot  Europe  fell,  as  moil  authors  agree.  From  the 
Celts  came  the  Gauls,  and  from  die  many  refemblances  betwixt  the 
Gauls  and  Britans,  the  Saxons  and  others  call'd  the  Britans  Gauls. 
But  the  Britans  have  higher  eftimation  of  their  own  antiquity,  and 
know  no  other  name  for  their  people  but  Cumbri ; m  by  this  appellation 
averting  their  defeent  from  the  Cimbri,  and  not  acknowledging  an 
original  even  fo  modern  as  a  Gaulifh,  or  even  Celtic. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

What  the  anc'wit  Inhabitants  of  Britain  knew,  or  thought 

of  their  awn  Original. 


IN  Cefar’s  days  the  Gauls  had  quite  loft  fight  of  their  original, 
all  of  them  giving  out, "  that  they  were  fpmng  from  Dis ;  that 
is,  from  the  Earth,”  according  to  their  meaning,  but  Cefar  feems  to 
mean  Pluto,  or  the  God  of  darktiefs. r  Thefe  were  only  the  inland 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  call’d  thcmfelves  e  Terra  nati,  for  the 
maritime  parts,  with  greater  judgment  acknowledged  thcmlelves,  fpmng 
from  the  Gauls.  As  for  thofe  who  afterted  that  they  were  defcended 
from  Dis,  they  did  by  this  acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  tell 
how,  or  when  they  came  thither  :  K  ’AvloxQovxc  appcllat  (viz.  Cefar, 
“  fays  Leland  of  the  Britans)  tanquam  in  terra  ipsa  genitos,  quod 
“  antiquioris  originis  client  quam  ut  generis  fui  primordia  cogno- 
“  feerent.'1”  “  Achcloiis  Terra  fume  filius  dicitur,  ut  folct  de  his 
“  dici,  quorum  per  antiquitatem  latent  parentes:”  fays  Scrvius  ad 
Virgil.  Georg.  I.  ver.  9. 

Some  indeed  will  have  Dis  to  be  the  fame  as  Tuifco,  or  Tuifto: 
if  fo,  Tuifco  being  the  generally  allowed  father  of  all  the  German 
nations/  the  Druids,  who  inform’d  the  Gauls,'  that  they  were  fpmng 


1  Speed,  pag.  13.  m  Ibid.  pag.  12. 

0  Cef.  Bell.  QalJ.  lib-  VI. 

0  See  Tully  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  II.  Pantheon, 
pag.  251.  Ocf:  Eli:  Sched. 

p  Unlcfs  Dis-pater  be  the  fame  among  thcGauls, 
as  Dies  pitcr  (viz.  Jupiter)  among  the  Greeks,  (as 
Bochart  imagines)  which  is  not  fo  likely. 


*  Shering.  pag.  396. 

r  Suppos’d  to  have  liv’d  before  Abraham.  See 
Chivcr.  pag.  6.  and  Sheringham,  ibid  ut  fupra. 
Cluverii  conjeftura.  Teuth  idem  eft  qui  Gnecis 
©lo? ;  Tot/;,  Doricc  Aw; :  Latinis  Dcus  feu  Dius  &  Dis. 

•  Cefar.  lib.. VI. 


from 
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from  Dis,  prclcrv’d  it,  doubtlefs,  among  their  traditions,  that  the 
Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britans,  were  all  defcended  from  tliat  nation, 
which  under  the  conduct  of  Tuilco  peopled  all  the  weftcrn  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  this  will  be  ftill  a  more  exprefs  tcftimony  to  all  our 
former  reafonings  about  the  Gauls  and  Britans  being  but  different 
colonies  of  one  people.  Some  writers,  however,  treat  the  whole  ftory 
of  Tuifco  as  fable,  and  the  forgery  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  and  Aven- 
tinus,  who  by  inventing  names  and  fadts,  and  applying  them  to  tra¬ 
ditions,  which  had  perhaps  truth  at  the  bottom,  have  (as  fome  of 
our  Britilh  Hiftorians  are  faid  to  have  done)  brought  the  tradition 
itfelf  into  fufpicion  and  contempt:  but  Tacitus  is  a  very  good  evi¬ 
dence,  that  it  was  in  his  time  the  opinion  of  the  whole  German 
nation,  that  they  were  fpjung  from  Tuifco,  or  Tuifto.'  “  Celebrant 
“  Carminibus  antiquis  (quod  unum  apud  illos  memoria  et  annalium 
u  genus  eft)  Tuiftonem  Deum,  Terra  editum,  &  filium  Mannumori- 
««  ginem  gentis,  conditorefque.”  If  any  one  can  doubt  whether 
Tuilco,  and  Tuifto,  are  die  lame,  he  feems  to  me  more  Icrupulous 
about  a  lingle  letter,  dian  in  matters  of  fuch  antiquity,  and  among 
nations  fo  little  exadfc  in  writing,  there  is  occalion  to  be:  thus  far, 
then,  it  may  be  excufable  to  lay  fome  ftrefs  upon  Tuifco,  namely  as 
a  general  tradition  among  die  Germans,  that  from  him  they  had 
their  original,  and  that  he  was  eidier  Dis,  or  his  fon,  being  faid  by 
Tacitus  to  be  Terra  editus. u  But  whedier  Tuilco  be  die  lame  as 
Dis,  or  not,  orThoth,  die  Egyptian,  Mercury  (as  Bochart,  pag.  463. 
imagines)  which,  Mercury  I  muft  obferve,  was  a  great  traveller,  and 
the  God  of  travellers,  and  reckon’d  lb  perhaps,  as  being  one  of  die 
leaders  of  the  migration  from  Babel,  it  comes  to  the  fame  point, 
namely,  that  die  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britans  had  equally  loft  all 
notice  whence  their  firft  inhabitants  came ;  die  Gauls  and  Britans 
faying  that  they  were  from  Dis,  or  e  Terra  nati,  the  Germans  diat 
diey  were  from  Tuifco,  and  he,  e  Terra  editus.  What  diele  weftem 
nations  meant  by  Terra  nati,  was  probably  the  fame  opinion  which 
many  of  the  ancients  held,  that  the  frrft  inhabitants  of  countries 
were  not  delcended  from  parents  in  the  ulual  manner,  but  coeval 
with  the  world,  or  fprung  out  of  die  ground  Eke  trees  and  flowers ; 
a  corruption,  this,  of  that  great  truth,  that  man  was  form’d  by 
his  Creator  out  of  the  earth. 

The  Greeks  had  the  fame  fali'e  pliilofophy  among  them,  and 
their  poets  adorn’d  it  with  fable,  and  that  fruitful  invention  lb 
natural  to  die  Greeks.  Their  Titans  were  fons  of  the  earth,  Jaibn 


1  De  Mor,  German.  he  will  find  it  treated  of  at  large,  Pellout.  Vol.  II. 

“  If  any  one  dcfircs  to  enter  further  into  this  chap.  vi. 
fubjedt  of  Dis  and  Tuifto,  Teut,  Tcutatcs,  &c. 
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fow'tl  the  feed  of  the  Dragon  in  Colchis,  as  Cadmus  had  done  be¬ 
fore  in  Thebes,  thence  fprung  a  race  of  armed  men;  fables  all,  and 
built  upon  one  and  the  fame  tradition,  with  that  which  gave  rife 
to  this  opinion  of  the  Gauls  and  Britans,  and  fhew  that  mankind 
in  different  and  diftant  countries  did  believe  that  their  forefathers, 
for  whofe  original  they  could  not  account,  were  Terrigenx,  or  bom 
of  that  earth,  which  in  trudi  affords  only  the  materials  to  compofe 
the  meaner  and  more  ignoble  part  of  us  prelent ;  as  it  did  at  firft, 
under  the  forming  hand  oi  God. 

It  mull  be  oblerv’d  allb  that  Terra,*  was  among  the  Germans  one 
of  their  Majorcs  Dii,  or  fuperior  deities  which  they  refpetfted  and 
ador'd  as  the  giver  oi  all  things;  and  when  they  enter’d  the  facred 
groves  to  worfhip,  if  by  chance  they  fell  down  on  the  ground  (as 
might  be  no  unufual  tiling  for  thofe,  who  could  not  approach  the 
conlecrated  lliades,  without  fome  fort  of  cliain  or  lhackle,  to  Ihew 
their  fubje&ion  to  the  deity  of  the  place)  it  was  not  lawful  for 
them  to  arile,  or  to  be  lift  up  from  the  ground  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  holy  rites:  “  Per  humum  evoluntur/  eoque  omnis 
“  fuperftitio  refpicit,  tanquam  inde  initium  gentis,  ibi  regnator  om- 
“  nium  Deus,  cetera  fubjedta  atque  parentia.”  Thus  the  Germans 
(and  the  Gauls  very  likely  were  infedled  with  the  fame  fuperfftion) 
look’d  upon  Terra  as  their  God,  and  their  meaning  by  Terra  nati, 
might,  when  they  regarded  the  firft  caufe  probably  be,  that  thole 
firft  founders  of  their  nations  were  the  natural  offspring  of  the  Gods; 
an  opinion  too  common,  among  the  heathens,  to  need  any  proof, 
and  another  corruption  of  that  great  truth,  that  mankind,  in  its 
firft  origin,  was  the  handy-work  of  God. 

The  Britans,  then,  had  the  fame  falie  opinions  concerning  their 
origin  which  the  Gauls  had,  the  Gauls  faid  they  were  deriv’d  from 
Dis,  the  Earth,  or  God  of  the  earth ;  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  midland  parts  of  Britain  thought  their  original  was  from  the 
Earth.  The  Germans  thought  themfelves  fprung  from  Tuilco,  and  he 
from  the  Earth.  The  Greeks  call’d  their  firft  anceftors  for  the  lame  rea- 
fon,’Au7<%9°y£C  j  the  Romans  theirs,  Aborigines,  all  plain  intimations  that 
they  knew  not  whence  they  were.  And  thus  much  for  the  meaning 
of  what  (as  Caslar  lays)  the  Britans  thought  of  their  firft  origin, 
which  may  be  better  trac’d  perhaps,  by  confidering  in  the  next 
chapter  the  feveral  points  in  which  they,  or  their  anceftors  rcfemble, 
and  agree  with  the  eaftern  nations,  than  by  taking  their  own  opi¬ 
nion  for  their  original. 

*  Ccfar.  *  Tacitus  dc  morib.  German. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  refemblance  which  the  ancie?it  Cimbri ,  or  Celts ,  bore  to  the 
Eafcrn  Nations',  a?id  how  far  the  Monuments  of  A  fa  and  the 
Eaftern  parts  of  Europe  may  co?itribute  to  illujlrate  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  the  IVeftern  Nations. 

IF  it  does  lufficiently  appear  that  the  refemblance  betwixt  the  Celts 
and  Eaftern  nations,  in  language,  manners,  monuments,  and 
opinions,  is  no  forc’d,  diftant,  and  imaginary,  but  fuch  a  real  and 
dole  refemblance  as  can  have  proceeded  only  from  defcent,  inti¬ 
macy,  and  converfe,  then  it  will  be  manifeftly  within  the  rules  of 
reafon  to  conclude,  either  that  both  thele  people  had  been,  in  for¬ 
mer  ages,  parts  of  one  community;  or  all  along  maintain’d  fuch 
an  open  commerce  with  each  other  as  is  neceflary  to  produce  a  ftridt 
uniformity  in  thole  general,  national  points:  but,  as  no  fuch  open 
commerce  appears  to  have  been  between  the  Celts  and  the  Eaftern 
countries,  notorious  enough  to  influence  fuch  multitudes  of  people 
to  a  refemblance  of  language,  manners,  monuments,  and  opinions, 
that  refemblance  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  concluding  them 
to  have  been  once  one  and  the  lame  people :  and  when  this  people 
feparated  into  many  nations,  and  became  difpers’d  into  many  coun¬ 
tries,  each  portion  carried  that  religion,  thole  cuftoms,  opinions, 
and  language  with  them,  which  they  had,  when  being  united  in  a 
much  larger  mafs,  they  dwelt  in  one  country. 

As  the  fettlement  of  this  point  will  be  of  no  little  conlequence, 
let  us  ftrft  take  a  fhort  view  of  mankind  united  in  one  common 
fociety,  and  then  conflder  what  general  refemblances  they  are  likely 
to  have  retain’d,  after  their  difunion  and  feparation  from  each  other. 

Mankind  continued  together  for  loine  centuries  after  the  deluge, 
and  compos’d  only  one  nation,  leated  in  that  country  which  was 
watered  by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  fometimes  call’d  in  ge¬ 
neral  Syria,  but  more  particularly  diftinguifli’d  by  the  feveral  names 
of  Armenia,  Aflyria,  and  Chaldasa.1'  Being  the  Children  of  one 
family  (that  is  of  Noah)  notwithftanding  the  early  difference  which 
appear’d  betwixt  Cham  and  his  other  two  brothers,  their  language 
was  the  fame/  and  doubtlefs  their  religion,  their  cuftoms  and  man¬ 
ners  could  not  be  very  different,  as  long  as  they  continued  toge¬ 
ther:  and  together  they  continued,  till  vainly  prefuming  to  build  a 
city,  and  a  tower  whofe  top  was  to  reach  up  even  to  heaven,  and 
defeat  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  God  thought  proper  to  con- 
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found  all  fuch  airy  fchemes,  and  by  miraculoufly  introducing  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  (or  at  lcaft  different  dialects  of  the  former  univerlal 
language)  made  it  neceflary  for  thofe  who  fpoke  one  and  the  fame 
tongue,  to  conlort  together,  and  feparate  from  thofe,  the  fpcech  of 
whom  tliey  could  no  longer  under  (land.  Thus  was  mankind  re¬ 
duc’d  to  a  neceflity  of  forming  as  many  different  parties  or  little 
nations,  as  tliey  found  languages  among  them ;  and  being  united 
thereby,  as  by  fo  many  links  or  chains,  found  themlelves  under  an 
equal  necdlity  of  moving  off  into  different  countries  to  prevent 
confufion,  and  clafhing  with  each  other.  'I 'his  introduction  of  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  (I  would  here  obferve)  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to 
anfwer  the  end  propofed,  which  was  to  di {tribute  mankind  more 
equally  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  other  changes  in  a 
fudden  miraculous  manner  have  no  room  to  be  luppos’d,  as  we 
fhall  fee  by  and  by. 

Again,  tho’,  at  the  difperlion,  their  language  was  altered  fo  as  that 
one  party  or  family  could  not  underftand  the  fpcech  of  any  other, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  to  produce  the  effe<5t  deflgned, 
that  all  the  different  manners  of  fpeaking  fliould  be  radically  new, 
and  in  their  grounds  eflentially  different  from  that  facrcd  language 
which  mankind  firfl:  received  from  God  hiinfclf,  and  in  which  they 
convers’d  fo  often  with  the  deity :  fome  learned  men,  I  know,  have 
thought  that  they  were  entirely  all  new  languages  which  at  the 
di/perflon  were  impos’d,  and  the  old  one  deflroy’d ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  many  have  with  great  juftice  obferv’d,  that  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  was  the  mother  of  all  languages ;  *  and  thofe  who  contend  for 
die  Syriac, "  feem  to  contend  againff  reafon,  the  Syriac,  Armenian, 
and  Arabian  tongues  appearing  to  be  but  fo  many  different  dia¬ 
lers  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  it  is  evident  by  the  many  Hebrew  roots, 
which  fliew  themfelves  in  the  northern  languages,  as  well  as  thole  of 
the  eaft,  that  however  our  languages  may  be  now  innovated,  mix’d, 
and  altered,  one  from  the  other,  yet  they  have  the  Hebrew  language 
at  the  bottom,  as  the  general  ground-work  of  all.* 

Further,  it  is  now  generally  allow’d,  that  the  ancient  Celtic/  Gctic 
or  Gothic  language,  is  diat  which  varioufly  modify’d  gives  rile  to 
the  Dutch,  Swedifh,  French,  and  Britifli  tongues,  and  in  the  laft 
of  thefe,  300  roots  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  have  been  inliffed  upon 
by  fome  perfons,*  and  doubtlefs  by  the  diligence  of  others,  more  may 


1  Node  poffimus  linguam  Hebraicam  omnium 
linguarum  efle  matriccm.  Hicron.  cap.  iii.  So- 
phonise.  See  Eli.  Schcd.  p.  174  and  175. 

b  As  Thcodorct,  &c.  Vide  Sclden  dc  Diis, 
Syris,  Prol.  ch.  xi.  Eli.  Sched.  pag.  167,  &c. 

c  <4  JsJcc  mode  Indicam,  Pcrficam,  tiabylonicam, 
Armcnicam,  Syram,  Arabicam,  Hcbrcx:  effe  con- 


jun&iflimas  linguas,  fed  &  Gothicam  linguam, 
ac  hujus  rei  multa  cxtarc  apud  Procopium,  Aga- 
thiam,  &  Jornandcm  documcnta.”  Francifc.  Ju¬ 
nius  Prxfat.  Grammat. 

4  Pczron.  Row!.  317. 

9  Row!.  Mona.  pag.  278. 
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ftill  be  difcovered;  which  great  conformity  in  languages,  nothing 
could  have  occafioned  in  fuch  diftant  countries,  as  India  and  Britain, 
(to  omit  the  others)  but  their  being  deriv’d  primarily  from  one  nation 
and  one  country. 

At  the  difperlion  from  Babel,  mankind  was  fplit  into  many  di- 
ftin<ft  nations,  by  the  different  languages  impos’d,  but  it  can’t  be 
fuppos’d  that  every  thing  elle  became  different  in  the  fame  Hidden 
and  miraculous  manner:  fo  thorough  a  change  would  have  multi¬ 
ply ’d  the  miracle  without  reafbn ;  and  indeed  there  are  no  grounds 
from  facred  writ  to  fuppofe  it,  therefore,  as  to  their  cuftoms,  the 
effentials  of  their  religion,  and  their  manners,  mankind  continued 
the  fame  as  before  the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  wherever  they  were 
difpers’d,  there  they  carry ’d,  and  for  a  long  while  retain’d  the  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  which  were  common  to  them  all,  when  they  made 
but  one  nation  in  Mefopotamia,  or  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

In  moft  particulars,  then,  mankind  continued  the  fame,  or  very 
like,  till  new  climates,  different  governours,  the  accidents  of  war, 
and  the  cultivation  or  negle<ft  of  arts  introduced  alterations,  and  more 
or  left  effac’d  that  univerfal  refemblance. 

If  we  meet,  therefore,  with  many  cuftoms,  religious,  military, 
and  civil,  generally  practis’d  by  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  the 
eaftern  world,  and  equally  follow’d  by  the  weftern  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain,  if  we  find  monuments  of  the  lame 
kind  in  Africa  and  Sweden,  or  ftill  more  diftant  regions,  we  are  not 
to  be  furpriz’d;  but  to  confider  that  mankind  travell’d  from  Babel 
thoroughly  inftrudted  in  all  the  notions  and  cuftoms  common  to  them 
there,  and  that  ’tis  no  wonder  if  fome  of  the  deepeft  rooted  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  moft  prevailing  cuftoms  reach’d  even  as  far  as  man¬ 
kind  travcLTd  ;  that  is,  to  the  utmoft  extremities  of  the  earth. 

This  leems  to  be  the  reafon  that  fome  great  points  of  religion  and 
practice  have  univerlally  obtain’d  throughout  the  whole  race  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  fuch  as  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  propitiating  the  Deity 
by  facrifices ;  confecrating  particular  places  to  worfhip,  performing 
obfequies,  and  credling  monuments  to  the  dead  ;  they  were  ufages 
and  opinions  common  to  mankind  united,  were  with  them  difpers’d; 
and  took  root  wherever  they  fettled. 

Thus  then  the  great  refemblance  obferv’d  above,  in  the  grounds 
and  roots  of  languages,  in  diftant  countries,  (which  do  not  appear 
by  hiftory  to  have  had  any  communication  or  correfpondcnce)  the 
refemblance  of  cuftoms,  opinions,  and  monuments  too  (as  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  by  their  companion)  nay  the  names  of  their  principal 
Gods  and  Heroes  being  found  the  lame,  almoft  in  all  countries, 1  all 

(  With  the  Greeks  law,  with  the  Mauritanians  the  mofl  holy  Tetrogrammaton  PiliT  Jehovah  of 
Juba,  with  the  Latins  Jovis,  all  manifeftly  from  the  Hebrews.  Eli.  ScheJ.  892. 
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thefe  criterions  are  fo  many  evidences  not  only  of  mankind’s  be¬ 
ing  once  united  in  one  community,  but  after  their  difperlion, 
preferving  thro'  all  their  journeyings,  even  to  their  moll  diftant 
fettlements,  a  general  refemblance  in  manners,  opinions,  language 
and  religion. 

Hence  fome  very  ufeful  obfervations  may  be  drawn. 

Firft,  That  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  this  refemblance, 
and  die  clearnefs  of  tliofe  evidences,  mankind  may  be  fuppos’d  to 
have  arriv’d  fooner,  or  later,  to  dieir  fevcral  prefent  fettlements. 

For,  wherever  the  traces  of  diofe  Eaftern  and  univerfal  cuftoms 
are  well  preferv’d,  and  the  prefent  remains  (be  they  what  they  will) 
bear  a  near  refemblance  to  what  we  read  of  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Syria,  there  we  may  fafely  judge,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
not  a  long  while  upon  their  migration,  but  advanced  with  expedition, 
and  fetded,  whilft  die  common  cuftoms  of  mankind  were  as  yet 

lively,  and  in  full  ftrength  among  diem - but  where  die  veftiges 

of  the  old  Syrian  manners  and  language,  are  fcarce  at  all  to  be  per¬ 
ceiv’d,  there  we  may  imagine  diey  came  llowly,  (not  till  after  many 
ages,  feveral  ftops,  and  difficulties)  to  dieir  prefent  countries,  and 
were  not  fettled  dll  they  had  loft  all  the  cuftoms,  and  worn  out 
thofe  impreffions,  which  they  muft  have  brought  with  diem  from 
die  general  mafs  of  mankind. 

2dly,  That  thofe  monuments  are  moft  ancient,  which  bear  the 
greateft  refemblance  to  the  monuments  of  the  eaft,  as  being  ncareft 
of  kin  to  that  fimplicity,  with  which  monuments  were  erected  in  the 
hr  ft  ages  of  mankind,  as  diey  have  been  recorded  in  authentick 
hiftory,  and  as  the  remains  diemfelves  do  teftify.  Anodicr  obfer- 
vation  muft  here  occur,  which  is, 

3<ily,  That  mankind,  having  been  once  united,  and  living  to¬ 
gether  as  one  fociety,  their  cuftoms,  manners,  laws,  language,  and 
religion  the  fame,  it  may  not  be  an  improper  manner  of  explaining 
monuments  and  antiquities  (in  countries  efpccially,  where  we  have 
little  or  no  hiftory  to  guide  us)  by  having  recourfe  to  die  facred,  and 
odier  liiftories  of  the  Eaftern  nations ;  where,  if  we  find  the  figure, 
materials,  fituation,  or  dimenfion  of  monuments,  very  much  of  the 
fame  kind  with  thofe,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  explain,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  diey  proceeded  from  one  defign,  and  that  they  are 
(dio’  in  the  moft  diftant  countries)  the  remains  of  one  and  the  fame 
cuftom,  anciently  common  to  mankind  in  dieir  more  united  ftate. 

4thly,  That  the  refemblance  which  the  ancient  Cambrians,  Celts, 
and  Gauls,  preferv’d  to  the  eaftern  nations,  is  very  evident,  as  well 
from  the  Celtic  language,  being  fo  much  indebted  to  the  Hebrew, 
as  is  mention’d  above,  as  from  what  we  are  clfewhcrc  affur’d  of  by 

die 
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the  curious.  “  Narrat  Lazius  (fays  Sheringham,  pag.  112.)  Cimme- 
«  riis  &  Phrygibus  unam  eandemque  fuiffe  linguam which  fame- 
nefs  of  language,  in  people  divided  by  (o  many  different  nations 
and  countries,  from  each  other,  could  proceed  from  no  caufe  lb 
obvious  and  probable,  as  that  they  had  been  once  united.  In  religion, 
the  rcfemblance  of  the  Gauls  to  the  Eaftern  nations  is  altogether 
as  great ;  for  tho’  the  Sedt  of  the  Druids  had  rais’d  fuch  a  iiiper- 
ftru&ure  as  diftinguifh’d  their  Priefthood,  Difcipline,  and  Worlhip, 
from  all  others,  yet  the  foundation  was  old,  and  before  deferib’d. 
The  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  world,  was  one  of  the 
principal  dodrines  of  the  Druids/  as  we  (hall  fee  at  large  hereafter. 
As  to  facrilices,  they  not  only  endeavour’d  to  propitiate  the  deity  by 
them,  but  like  the  people  of  Canaan  and  Moab,  dyed  their  altars 
with  human  gore.  Groves  they  chole  to  worlhip  in,  as  the  Ca- 
naanites  did ;  and  this,  the  Druids,  (ftrideft  perhaps  of  all  feds) 
carry  d  alio  into  excefs,  performing  their  facred  rites  (not  as  others 
did  in  enclos’d  and  covered  temples,  but  only  under  the  conle- 
crated  oak.  Oblequies  they  had  in  fuch  regard,  that  whatever  was 
moll  precious,  and  mod  efteem’d  by  them,  during  life,  fuch  as 
horfe,  armour,  domeftick  utenlil,  nay  their  mod  beloved  Haves, 
were  forc’d  to  attend  their  mafter  to  the  funeral  pile: h  but  I  only 
touch  thefe  things  now,  this  relemblance  between  the  Eaftern  and 
Weftern  Religions,  will  ftill  fliew  itfelf  more  ftrongly,  when  we 
come  to  the  Religion  of  the  Britans. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Story  of  Brute ,  and  the  Phenician  Trade  to  this  If  and. 

IT  is  the  more  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  intruders  from  the  original 
inhabitants,  and  to  determine  what  invaders  in  ancient  times 
have  pafs’d  from  their  own,  into  another  country,  becaule  the  higher 
up  in  time  our  enquiries  reach,  the  more  we  find  mankind  alike,  as 
being  but  lo  many  feveral  portions,  juft  divided  from  the  fame  mafs, 
nor  as  yet  diftinguiffi’d  from  each  other  by  the  different  impreffions 
which  after  times  introduced ;  their  rites,  manners,  languages,  lit¬ 
tle  differing  in  the  primitive  ages ;  and  nations  bom  in  different,  and 
diftant  countries,  uniting  foon,  and  becoming  one  people,  without 
making  any  confiderable  alterations;  people  letding  then,  like  con¬ 
genial  liquors,  without  any  violent  ftruggles ;  on  the  odier  hand, 
as  our  enquiries  defeend  thro’  the  more  modern  periods  of  time, 

*  Cxf.  de  Druid.  h  Ibid.  Jib.  VL 
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nations  mix  with  more  difficulty,  and  produce  more  fenftblc  altera¬ 
tions  on  one  another  by  conqueft,  alliance,  mid  commerce. 

However,  the  hoffile  invafion  of  Tome  ftrangers,  and  the  frequent 
arrival  of  others,  on  account  of  commerce,  mull  liave  introduced 
alterations  among  die  original  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  die  age 
they  liv’d  in,  and  monuments  agreeable  to  the  cuftoms  of  that  coun¬ 
try  from  whence  the  ftrangers  came. 

If  Brute  fhould  be  allowed  to  have  landed,  and  made  a  letdement  in 
this  Bland,  as  feme  learned  men  have  diought,1  yet  with  die  hnall  num¬ 
ber  of  followers  which  fuch  a  fugitive  could  perfuadc  to  follow  his 
fortunes,  he  can  fcarce  be  imagin’d  to  have  feiz’d  by  violence,  or 
retain’d  by  conqueft,  any  considerable  part  of  fo  large  an  illand ; 
he  may  vvidi  more  likelyhood  be  fuppos’d  to  have  fetded  here  by 
the  friendly  entertainment,  and  confent  oi  die  ffift  inhabitants,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Phenician  and  Grecian  colonies  did  trans¬ 
plant  themfelves  into  Thrace,  Lybia,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  The  illand 
being  in  thofe  early  days  thinly  peopled,  a  colony  of  men  more  civi¬ 
liz’d,  and  /kill’d  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  dian  thofe  of  the 
Weftem  world,  was  not  unlikely  to  take  footing  in  the  moft  con¬ 
venient  place  they  found,  and  upon  very  good  terms  alio,  with  the 
original  inhabitants.  This  is  the  hrft  entrance  of  ftrangers  into 
Britain,  which  either  hiftory  or  tradition  affords  us ;  and  (fuppoftng 
this  ftory  true)  it  mull  be  granted  that  the  curiolity,  and  reciprocal 
wants  of  the  ftrangers  and  inhabitants,  would  beget  fuch  an  intercourfe 
as  mutually  to  affe<ft  die  language,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  both. 
It  could  not  be  wonder’d  at,  therefore,  ii  fome  Britiih  cuftoms  were 
like  thofe  recorded  of  the  ancient  Trojans,  provided  this  ftory  of  Brute 
was  well  grounded,  but  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
before  it  can  be  admitted  for  true  hiftory.  That  the  Phenicians 
came  here  very  early,  is  much  better  founded :  die  Tyrians,  born  for 
commerce,  and  like  dieir  Venus  fprung  out  of  the  fca,  were  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  their  expedidons :  let  us  trace  diem  back  as  far  as  we 
can,  in  order  to  throw  lome  light  upon  their  navigations  into  this 
weftern  part  of  the  .world.  The  Phenician  Hercules  is  flippos'd  1  to 
have  vanquifh’d  Antams,  king  of  the  Weftern  parts  o!  Africa  more 
than  300  years  before  die  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  which  we 
know  was  a  whole  generation  before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which  Bo- 
chart  fufpects  that  the  Phenicians  mull  have  been  very  converlant  in 
the  weft  of  Africa  before  Jofhua’s  time :  and  that  they  came  as  far  weft 
as  Tingis  (now  Tangier)  at  the  Straits  leading  into  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  about  die  time  of  Joffiua,  appears  likely  at  ley  ft,'  if  diure  were 
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really  two  pillars  with  this  Phenickn  Infeription,  “  We  are  thole 
«  who  fled  from  the  face  of  Jolhua,  the  fon  of  Nave.”  Eufebius, 
it  mull  be  own’d,  writes  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  m  that  fome  Canaanites 
fled  from  the  children  of  Ifrael,  and  inhabited  Tripoli  in  Africa. 
However  that  be,  mod  likely  it  is,  by  the  temple  erected  at  Tar- 
tefliis,  on  the  European  fide  of  thofe  Straits,  to  die  Tyrian  Her¬ 
cules,  and  by  the  general  tradition  in  all  countries  of  his  pillars  be¬ 
ing  fet  up  near  die  fame  place,  that  the  Phenicians  came  fo  far 
Weft,  in  die  moft  early  ages  of  the  world.  Of  this  alfo  the  names 
of  places  thereabouts,  all,  of  Phenician  derivation,  may  be  farther 
proofs,  to  fucli  as  delight  in  arguments  of  that  kind.  Having  pe¬ 
netrated  thus  far  fo  early,  we  are  well  allured  by  the  many  colonies 
diey  planted  foon  after  each  other,  at  New  and  Old  Carthage  (which 
was  built  fifty  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy  as  Appian  fays)  at 
Tangier,  at  Malacha,  Gades,  and  other  places,"  that  it  was  not  the 
cuftom  of  diis  nation  to  Hand  ftill ;  diey  were  always  for  making 
new  fetdements,  new  plantations, u  but  the  certain  date  of  their  dis¬ 
covering  the  British  Iiles  is  not  to  be  found :  however,  having  brought 
them  to  the  weftermoft  parts  of  die  Mediterranean  fea,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  trace  die  Phenicians  into  the  Atlantic. 

Strabo  fays/  that  the  Phenicians  ventur’d  outfide  the  Straits  Mouth 
foon  after  the  Trojan  war,  but  when  they  firft  began  to  trade  here 
in  die  Britilh  Illands  is  uncertain,  fome  think  not  till  the  year  be¬ 
fore  Chrift  450/  but  very  likely  fooner. 

About  600  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  Pharaoh  Nechao,  king 
of  Egypt  (die  fame  who  flew  [ofiali  king  of  Judah)  order’d  fome 
Phenicians  to  let  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  to  go  round  Africa,  to  pals 
by  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  to  penetrate  into  the  Northern  leas,  and 
to  bring  him  an  exadl  account  of  their  voyage :  about  this  time 
therefore,  if  not  before,  ’tis  not  unlikely  that  die  Phenicians  find¬ 
ing,  by  this  voyage  of  their  countrymen,  the  Weftern  or  great  At- 
lantick  Ocean  not  fo  turbulent  and  innavigable  as  their  forefadiers 
had  taught  them  to  believe,  either  then,  or  foon  after,  were  tempt¬ 
ed  to  undertake  a  northern  voyage,  and  coafting  along  the  banks 
of  Spain,  and  France,  might  firft  dilcover  the  Britilh  Illes,  and,  upon 
difeovery  begin  to  trade,  which  was  the  principal  end  of  all  their 
Voyages.  There  is  another  remarkable  Voyage  of  the  Phenicians  men¬ 
tioned  in  ancient  hiftory,  but  continued  down  to  us  with  great 
uncertainties  of  circumftance,  and  time :  Himilco  was  font  forth 
from  Carthage  to  make  a  voyage  to  die  North,  at  the  fame  time 

m  Grarc.  Chron.  p.  1 1.  n  Bochart,  p.  326.  omnes  partes  terramm  orbis  vela  faccrent,  &  colo- 

0  Hoc  pene  unicum  gentis  ftudium  ab  ipfa  fta-  nias  deduecrem.  Ibid.  pra?fat.  327. 
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that  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  General,  was  difpatch’d,  the  contrary  way, 
to  explore  the  Southern  coafts,  but  at  what  time  thefe  two  leaders 
liv’d,  whether  a  little  before  the  lecond  Punic  war  (as  indeed  the 
names  feem  to  intimate)  or  much  more  anciently  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Nothus,  is  very  undetermin’d  (as  Camden  thinks)  as  all'o 
whether  the  Periplos  of  the  latter,  written  in  Punick,  (hall  be  of 
any  authority,  tho’  by  Feftus  Avicnus  laid  to  have  been  perus’d  by 
himfelf.  However,  if  the  Phenicians  had  been  near  the  Straits 
Mouth,  above  800  years  before  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Nechao  (viz. 
in  the  time  of  Jofhua)  it  is  not  likely  that  fuch  enterprizing  failors 
fhould  make  that  their  Ne  plus  ultra,  for  fo  many  ages :  they  had 
a  colony  at  Gades,  without  thele  Straits,  in  their  delicious  Baetica, 
lying  on  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  as  anciently  almoft,  if  not  altogether, 
as  the  before-mentioned  age  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules’s  arrival  at 
Tingis;  therefore  they  may  be  fairly  fuppos’d  to  have  difeover’d  Bri¬ 
tain,  more  than  600  years  before  Chrift :  yet,  if  we  place  their  dis¬ 
covery  no  higher  up  than  this,  the  Phenicians  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  traded  with  us  folely,  and  without  the  leaft  participation  of 
other  nations,  for  more  than  300  years,  as  will  appear  when  we 
come  to  conlider  the  time  when  the  Grecians  liicceeded  them  in 
this  traffick. 

If  the  Phenicians,  in  their  northern  voyages,  coafted  along  the 
fhores  of  Spain  and  Gaul  (as  was  doubtlefs  the  moft  ancient  way  of 
Navigating)  then  thole  fhores  of  Britain  oppofite  to  Gaul  muft  have 
been  firft:  known  to  them  ;  but  at  whatever  part  of  our  illand  they 
firft  arriv’d,  the  Weftern  parts  had  certainly  the  greateft  fhare  of  dieir 
commerce,  if  not  the  whole.  The  Phenician  buftnefs  into  thele 
parts  was  not  conqucft  and  glory,  but  trade;  and  from  Gades  they 
traded  to  Britain,  bringing  Salt,  Pottery,  and  Brazen  ware;'  what 
they  came  for  was  Tin,  Lead,  and  Skins,  but  efpecially  the  former, 
which  was  foon  found  to  be  fo  ufeful  a  Metal,  that  it  grew  famous 
over  all  the  then  known  world,  and  encouraged  the  Phenicians  to 
continue,  and  engrofs  the  trade  to  this  Illand. 

Tho’  Lead  was  a  Metal  found  anciently  in  fome  parts  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  yet  it  was  with  great  difficulty  come  at.  Laborioftus  in  Hif- 
pania  erutum  totafque  per  Gallias  (fays  Pliny,  lib.  XXXV.  chap,  xvii.) 
led  in  Britannia  fummo  terra  corio,  adeo  large,  ut  lex  ultro  dicatur, 
ne  plus  certo  modo  fiat.  The  parts  of  Britain  anciently  famous  for 
Lead  were  the  country  of  the  Coritani,  men  of  Lincolnfhire  and  that 
neighbourhood ;  the  Ordovices,  North- Welfh ;  and  the  Brigantes, 
or  Northumbrians.' 

1  Strabo,  lib.  III.  •  Bochart,  pag.  649. 
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But  die  principal  inducement  for  the  Phenicians  to  frequent  our 
coafts  was  the  'Pin,  a  Metal  far  tranfeending  both  the  beauty,  and 
the  ufc  of  Lead:  this  Metal  was  anciently  alfo  found  in  Lufltania,v 
and  Gallaxia,  but  in  too  frnall  quantities  to  fatisfy  the  expectations 
of  fo  many  cities,  and  countries,  as  were  defirous  to  have  it ;  the 
Phenicians  therefore  having  difeover’d  abundance  ol  Tin  in  fome 
fmall  Britifh  illands  carry’d  on  fo  conflderable  a  trade  here  that  from 
thefe  little  i (lands  only,  among  which  they  probably  reckon’d  the 
Weft  of  Cornwall,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel  ol  this  work,  they 
were  enabled  to  fupply  the  greateft  part  of  the  world  with  this  ufeful 
Metal :  all  the  cities  and  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  had  their  Tin 
chiefly  from  the  Phenicians,  and  they  from  the  illands  of  Britain ;  I 
fay  chiefly,  for  tho’  Spain  yielded  fome  little  fhare  of  this  commodity, 
yet  it  muft  have  been  a  very  fmall  quantity,  or  the  Phenicians,  from 
Gadcs,  would  doubtlefs  have  fupply’d  themfelves  at  home,  and  never 
have  crofs’d  the  Atlantick  Ocean  at  fuch  hazard  and  expence,  in  the 
infancy  of  navigation.  This  Metal  was  not  only  fent  up  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  but  exported  even  as  far  as  India  itfelf,  for  India  has  na¬ 
turally  none  of  it,  but  purchas’d  it  by  her  Diamonds,  and  precious 
ftones. u  This  extenfive  trade  required  proportionable  fupplies,  and 
as  we  read  of  no  Tin-mines  worth  notice,  Eaft  of  the  Dunmonii,’r) 
all  the  Phcnician  trade  for  this  Metal  muft  have  been  confined  to 
that  country  now  call’d  by  the  two  names  of  Devonfhire  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  the  fmall  illands  adjacent  to  Cornwall,  now  Scilly  (or  SylJehj 
Illands.  Among  thefe,  the  illands  were  moft  produ&ive,  and  there¬ 
fore  inoft  famous  in  hiftory ;  and  from  the  Tin  they  yielded,  call’d 
Cafliterides :  they  were  either  nam'd  fo  by  die  Grecians,*  from  the 
Greek  word  K ottrcrileaov,  (Tin),  or  (it  being  confefs'd  that  both  the 
Chaldeans  and  Arabians,  call  Tin  by  a  name  of  like  found  )  fo  nam’d 
by  the  Phenicians  themfelves,  which  I  muft  obferve  is  fo  much  the 
more  probable,  beeaufe  we  find  thefe  illands  call'd  Cafliterides  long 
before  the  Grecians  either  traded  thither,  or  knew  where  the  illands 
lay,  for  Herodotus  who  liv’d  about  440  years  before  our  Saviour, 
fays,  that  he  knew  nodiing  of  the  illands  Cafliterides,  from  whence 
their  Tin  came;  *  now,  with  great  deference  to  Bochart’s  judgment, 
let  it  be  obferv’d,  that  ’tis  highly  improbable  the  Greeks  fliould  give 
name  to  illands  they  knew  not  where  to  find,  and  confequently  had 
no  communication  withal,  but  thro’  means  of  the  Phenicians.  So- 
linus  calls  them  Infulse  Silurum,  or  Infula  Silura,  of  wliich  the  pre- 
fent  name  Scilly,  may  feem  to  retain  enough  to  juftify  him:  but  ’tis 


1  Portugal.  Pliny,  lib.  XXXV.  chap.  xvi. 
tt  Pliny,  lib.  XXXV.  chap.  xvii. 
w  Cornifh  men,  Cornwall  comprehending  De¬ 
von  and  Cornwall. 

*  Bochart,  pag.  650. 
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much  to  be  fufpe&ed,  whether  the  ancient  Geographers  knew  the 
real  fituation  of  die  Silures,  and  whether  the  Scilly  Illands  were  not  mil- 
taken,  for  illands  adjacent,  and  belonging  to  the  true  country  of  the 
Silures,  or  Soudi  Wales.  However,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  Tacitus 
relates,  viz.  that  the  Silures  were  oppolite  to  Spain,  it  can  only  be  true 
of  the  Silures  of  the  Scilly  Iflands;  and  if  fome  ol  their  inhabitants 
were  like  the  Spaniards,  it  is  not  near  l'o  furprizing  as  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Soudi  Wales  fhould  be  lo.  The  Phenician  colony  at 
Gades  might  probably  fend  over  fome  of  their  inhabitants  to  illands 
which  afforded  them  lb  great  a  profit,  in  order  the  better  to  fuper- 
intend,  and  engrols  lo  profitable  a  commerce :  their  defendants 
might  retain,  even  to  the  time  of  Tacitus,  die  fwarthy  complexion, 
and  curl'd  hair  of  the  people  they  were  fprung  from,  here  we  find 
a  refemblance  which  has  hiffory  to  fupport  it,  and  no  folecifm  in 
Geography  to  weaken  or  reject  it. 

From  thefe  illands  the  Phenicians  had  their  trealures  of  Tin,"  and 
were  exceeding  jealous  of  dieir  trade,  and  therefore  lo  private,  and 
induftrious  to  conceal  it  from  others,  diat  a  Phenician  veflel  thinking 
it  felf  purfued  by  a  Roman,'  chofe  to  run  upon  a  Ihoal,  and  fuffer 
fhipwreck,  rather  than  difeover  the  lcaft  track,  or  path,  by  which 
another  nation  might  come  in  for  the  leaft  fhare  of  fo  beneficial  a 
commerce. 

1 1 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  here  oblervc,  that  we  are  not  only 
to  reckon  the  Scilly  Illands,  but  the  adjacent  Weftem  parts  of 
Cornwall  among  the  Calfitcrides  ;  for  the  ancient  workings  for  Tin, 
in  the  Scilly  Illands,  are  neither  deep,  nor  many,  nor  large ;  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  conceiv’d  that  the  Tin  for  fo  many  ages,  could 
have  been  raifed  there,  in  quantity  fufficient  to  fupply  the  demand : 
the  Continent  c  being  in  view,  and  appearing  to  them  not  very  ex¬ 
tended,  but  narrow,  and  like  an  illand,  (as  indeed  the  juttings  out 
of  Cornwall,  thitherward,  plainly  do,  to  every  eye)  the  adive  Phe¬ 
nicians  foon  reforting  thither,  and  finding  the  fea  on  either  hand 
of  them,  taking  it  lor  granted,  that  this  land  was  every  where  en- 
compafs’d  by  the  fea,  counted  it  no  more  than  one  of  the  duller  of 
illands,  and  rang’d  it  among  the  CalTiterides,  finding  it  rich  in  the 
fame  treafures ;  and  therefore  deferving  the  lame  name.  Ortelius, 
therefore,  not  without  reafon,  makes  the  Cafiiterides,  to  include  not 
only  the  Scilly  Illes,  but  alio  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall. 

The  Phenicians  having  made  thefe  illands  their  principal  feat  of 
traffick,  for  fo  many  ages,  if  any  veftiges  of  the  Phenician  Religion, 
cuftoms,  buildings  or  language  be  any  where  to  be  difeover’d  in  the 
Britilh  Illands,  they  mull  needs,  one  would  think,  be  found  in  thofe 


c  So  the  people  of  Scilly  call  the  Wcflcrn  part 
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flies,  or  in  the  adjoining  continent  neareft  to  them,  where  doubtlcfs 
the  fame  trade  alio  reach’d ;  but  there  is  one  rcafon  which  will  hin¬ 
der  us  from  expecting  to  find  any  great  matters  of  this  kind  at  Scilly, 
(tho’  fome  things  of  this  fort  there  are)  and  that  is,  that  final! 
iilands  are  liable  to  many  alterations,  which  a  greater  fcope  of  ground 
is  exempted  from.  In  fhort,  improvements  oi  tillage,  and  planting, 
and  fortifying,  and  incroachments  of  the  fea,  and  fand,  muft  have 
chang’d  the  face  of  tilings  extremely  in  fuch  narrow  fpots,  lincc  the 
Phenician  times ;  but  thefe  illes,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  continent, 
have  preferv’d  fome  monuments  which  may  not  improbably  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Phenicians,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel  of  thele 
papers.  A  continual  commerce,  for  fome  hundreds  of  years,  mult 
have  occalioned  fome  of  the  Phenician  nation  to  fetde  here,  and 
this  fetdement  muft  have  produc’d  fome  mixture  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages,  as  diofe  that  fetdcd,  muft  alfo  probably  have  eredted  fome 
of  their  own  national  Deities,  die  human  mind  being  not  able  to 
reft  in  any  climate,  without  fome  religion :  accordingly,  many  words 
in  die  prefent  Britilh,  are  evidendy  of  Tyrian  derivation,  and  many 
rude  Obclilks  are  ftill  (notwidiftanding  the  pillaging  of  modem  build¬ 
ers)  to  be  feen  in  Cornwall,  and  feme  in  the  Iilands,  which  in  all 
probability  were  the  Symbols  of  die  Phenician  Deities  (as  will  appear 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  Eredfed  ftones)  and  fuch  as  they  ulually 
worlhipp’d ;  it  being  the  notorious  infatuation  of  the  Canaanitifh 
nations,  to  pay  divine  honours  to  luch  rude  ftones.  Again,  if  feme 
places,  where  die  Phenicians  were  moft  converiant,  retain  names  of 
Phenician  original,  we  are  to  attribute  this  either  to  die  Hebrew, 
that  general  fource  of  all  languages,  or  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Phenicians  with  the  firft  and  native  inhabitants,  and  are  by  no 
means  (with  fome  authors)  to  fuppofe  the  Phenicians  the  iirft  plant¬ 
ers  of  our  illc;  their  bulinefs  being  to  improve  upon  the  natural 
products  already  known  by  the  natives,  import  trifles  (as  we  know 
they  did  into  Britain)  and  carry  back  the  moft  precious  commodities 
to  their  own  markets,  not  to  plant  defelate  iilands  widi  fuch  ufeful 
Merchants  and  Sailors  as  dieir  citizens  conlifted  of. 

Laftly,  as  die  records  of  Phenician  hiftory  arc  very  few,  and  fcarce 
any  thing  more  than  a  few  fragments  preferv’d  in  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  writers,'  and  as  the  ages  in  which  they  flourilh’d  here,  are 
very  remote,  it  is  not  to  be  expedied  diat  a  great  many  monuments 
ol  their  creating  Ihould  be  now  extant.  If'  they  built  any  cities, 
die  common  cuftom  of  Tyrians,  (as  the  Ihores  of  Spain  and  Africa 
teftify)  or  fetded  Colonies,  or  built  Temples,  as  is  not  unlikely,  yet 
the  defections  of  age  and  war,  (as  well  as  fea,  near  which  they  al¬ 
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ways  built)  may  well  be  fuppos’d  to  have  obliterated  every  thing 
of  this  kind,  unlefs  the  names  of  thofe  things  (fometimes  lefs  fubjed 
to  ruin  than  the  things  themfelves)  may  chance  to  have  efcap’d : 

! Tantum  csvi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetujlas. 

But  fome  few  monuments,  as  I  faid  before,  there  arc,  which  from 
their  great  fimplicity  may  be  well  judged,  as  ancient  as  the  Pheni- 
cian  times,  and  from  the  Phenicians  being  us’d  to  have  fuch  in  their 
own  country  (as  will  appear  from  ancient  authors)  may  be  very  ration¬ 
ally  fuppos'd  either  of  Phenician  original,  or  creeled  by  thofe  who 
were  tainted  with  the  fame  falfe  religion. 

G  H  A  P.  VIII. 

Of  the  Grecians . 

THE  Phenicians  were  not  more  happy  in  their  voyages,  than  they 
were  indudrious  to  conceal  the  fuccefs  of  them  from  the  red 
of  the  world  ;  hence  it  was  that  die  Greeks  appear  to  be  fo  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  Navigation,  and  Geography,  for  many  years  af¬ 
ter  the  Phenician  trade  was  at  its  height :  that  Herodotus  treats  as  a 
fable  the  Phenician’s  faying,  that  in  encompafling  the  South  of 
Africa,  they  had  the  fun  on  their  right  hand ;  which  was  however 
mofl:  certainly  true  :  that  Strabo  denies  it  abfolutely,  and  Polybius 
doubts  whether  or  no  the  South  of  Africa  be  encompafled  with  Sea. 
Nor  were  they  better  acquainted  with  the  Northern  Ocean ;  for  He¬ 
rodotus  acknowledges,  that  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  extreme 
parts  of  Europe,  nor  of  the  places  whence  the  Amber  and  Tin  was 
brought ;  that  is,  the  Northern  coads  of  Germany  on  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Britidi  Ides:  and  Aridotle,  who  liv’d  when  Greece  made 
the  greated  figure  in  every  other  part  of  Literature,  and  was  him- 
fclf  a  mod  diligent  enquirer  into  every  tiling  curious  and  ufeful, 
knew  fb  little  of  what  lea  or  country  might  be  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  that  he  thought  the  places  in  that  neighbourhood  were 
contiguous  to  the  Eadem  parts  of  India;'  fo  little  did  he  know  the 
circuit,  and  extent  of  the  earth.  However,  the  Grecian  trade  to 
this  idand  for  fome  time  before  Julius  Cefar  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
prov’d,  but  at  what  time  it  began  is  very  uncertain. 

About  900  years  after  the  Phenician  Hercules,  600  after  the 
Trojan  war,  and  550  before  Clirid,  die  People  of  Samos  lending 
a  colony  into  Egypt,  were  driven  by  the  winds  down  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  quite  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  the 


4  Bochart,  pag.  326,  anil  648, 
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flrft  paflage  the  Greeks  made  into  the  Weftcrn  Atlantick  Ocean, 
but  about  thefe  Straits  they  lluck  and  fettled  for  fome  ages,  without 
making  further  progrefs,  as  may  be  fairly  induc’d  from  Herodotus 
and  Ariftotle  abovementioned ;  but  about  the  time  of  Alexander  die 
Great,  Pytheas,  a  famous  Aftronomer  of  Marfcilles  undertook  a  Nor¬ 
thern  voyage,  and  fail’d  fo  lar  North,  diat  he  faw  the  Sun  dilappear, 
tho’  only  for  a  moment  of  time,  and  immediately  to  rife  again, 
which  mu  ft  be  as  far  as  68  degrees  North  Latitude,  where,  in  the 
fummer,  there  is  no  night,  when  the  Sun  is  near,  or  in  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  the  Sun  then  performing  his  whole  courfe  above  the 
Horizon :  tliis  probably  was  the  firft  time  that  the  Greeks  ventur’d 
into  the  Northern  feas;  but  afterwards,  incited  by  the  fuccefs,  or 
conducted  by  the  curious  obfervations  of  fo  great  a  man  as  Pytheas, 
the  Greeks  were  bold  enough  to  attempt  frequent  voyages  of  diis 
kind ;  and,  being  naturally  ingenious,  were  foon  fkillful  enough  to 
perform  them  with  as  much  facility  and  exaeftnefs,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  infancy  of  their  aftronomical  obfervadons.  It  is 
very  ftrange  therefore,  if  true,  that  the  Greeks,  who  made  a  voyage 
thro’  the  Straits  as  anciendy  as  Alexander’s  time,  fhould  not  fail  to 
Britain  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lathirus,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
liv'd  about  117  years  before  our  Saviour:  yet,  fo  fays  Bochart/  and, 
if  he  is  right,'  ’will  fhew  how  fecret  the  Phenician  navigators  kept 
this  trade.  Mr.  Camden  places  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  fome- 
what  higher  dian  Bochart,  and  thinks  that  they  arriv’d  here  about 
1 60  years  before  Cefar.  Sammes  *  thinks  Mr.  Camden  miftaken, 
and  that  they  came  here  as  early  as  Pythagoras,  who  flourifh'd  about 
600  years  before  our  Saviour;  but  brings  no  authority,  and  indeed 
this  is  by  much  too  early  for  their  timorous  navigation.  It  may 
however  be  here  obferv’d,  that  the  Greeks  muft  have  been  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Britain,  at  leaft  as  anciently  as  Mr.  Camden  mentions. 
Pliny  fays,  that  Britain  was  famous  in  Greek  Monuments  long  be¬ 
fore  die  times  of  die  Romans,  and  Polybius,  who  flourifh’d  about 
200  years  before  our  Saviour,  a  Greek  by  nadon,  though  a  conftant 
companion  of  Scipio  Africanus,  promis’d  to  write  of  the  Britifti 
I  lies,  and  rrtc  mwtivim  zctlocaxevric  (the  methods  of  preparing  Tin)  and 
made  good  his  promife,  as  Strabo  fays ;  a  talk  which  fo  cautious  a 
writer  as  Polybius  would  never  have  undertaken,  were  there  not 
fufheient  materials,  at  diat  time  to  be  procur'd,  for  the  ground-work 
of  jfuch  an  hiftory. 

How  long  foever  the  Greeks  traded  diither,  it  does  not  appear 
tliat  diey  left  many  monuments  behind  them,  if  any  at  all,  unlefs- 
die  number  of  Greek  words  interfpers’d  in  the  Britifti  language  may 


‘  See  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  V. 
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be  adjudged  to  have  proceeded  from  tliis  commerce.  Let  us  enquire 
into  the  original  of  this  mixture  (fuppos’d  to  be  the  moft  evident 
remains  of  the  Greeks  in  thefe  iilands)  and  fee  whether  there  may 
not  be  other  caufes  as  well  as  commerce,  to  which  this  inlcrrion  of 
Greek  words  into  the  Britilh  language  may  be  imputed :  their  trade 
for  Tin  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  extended  beyond  the  coniines 
of  Dcvonfhire,  no  Tin  having  been  dilcover’d,  or  work'd,  that  we 
know  of  in  any  other  part  of  our  iiland ;  at  leaft  not  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Greeks ;  and  how  little  an 
intercourie  with  fo  fmall  a  diftrief,  could  affect  the  whole  Britilh 
language,  is  very  apparent. 

Certain  it  is,  the  Greeks  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their  language, 
and  thought  it  a  glory  to  their  country  to  diiperie,  and  introduce  it 
wherever  they  came  ;  and  indeed,  the  copioufncfs,  elegance,  and 
fonorous  cadence  of  dicir  tongue,  at  once  facilitated  their  endeavours, 
and  made  other  nations  Co  fond  of  it,  that  die  publick  records,  and 
inferiptions  in  many  places  were  Greek,  altho’  their  national  tongue 
lerv'd  their  other  inferior  purpoles,  of  converlation,  and  bulinels. 
Thus  the  Gauls  us’d  the  Greek  letters  in  Celar’s  time,  who  found 
their  rolls  of  ioldiers,  widi  the  number  of  their  women  and  children 
written  in  Greek  characters ;  and  for  a  few  centuries  before  Chrilt, 
as  die  conquefts  of  Alexander  and  his  captains  had  fpread  diis  ex¬ 
cellent  language  thro’  Egypt  and  all  die  Eait,  fo  the  colonies  of  the 
Peloponneflians  (with  thofe  of  die  other  Greeks)  and  their  Acade¬ 
mies,  to  which  the  polite  world  reforted,  had  made  it  equally  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  Weft,  fo  that  for  two  or  diree  centuries  before  our 
Saviour,  it  was  the  univerlal  falhion  of  the  world  to  write  in  Greek, 
we  may  therefore  fafely  lay,  that  die  Britilh  had  not  all  their  Greek 
words  from  die  trading  Greeks;  the  trudi  indeed  feems  to  be,  that 
the  ule  we  made  of  Greek  in  thefe  iilands,  was  owing  to  feveral 
diftinct  caules ;  partly  to  commerce,  and  in  fomc  mcafure  to  the 
Druid  intercourie  with  die  Gauls,  whole  records  were  in  that  cha¬ 
racter;  belides  this,  the  Greeks  might  have  borrow’d  lome  words 
from  the  Gallo  Grecians,  a  Celtic  nation,  which  may  well  account 
for  many  like  words  in  the  Greek  and  Britilh,  to  fay  nothing  here  of 
the  great  refemblance  of  many  Greek  words  to  the  Phenician,  from 
which  laft  nation  we  know  the  Grecians  had  their  very  letters. 

As  for  odier  remainders  of  the  Greeks,  we  find  few  or  none,  for  as 
Tin  was  what  they  fought  and  dealt  in,  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  illes 
were  doubtlefs  the  places  of  trafrick  ;  but  here  we  find  no  foot-fteps 
of  any  Grecian  Monuments,  neither  Inferiptions,  Coins,  nor  any  other 


h  See  Shcringham’s  Lift,  p.  ioi,  Sic.  Sammcs,  p.  86,  87.  Rowland’s  Mona. 
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remains  which  can  fhew  that  the  Greeks  ever  made  any  fettlement 
here  :  and,  indeed,  when  trade  is  the  only  bufinefs,  where  there  are 
no  colonies  planted,  no  encampments,  no  battles  fought,  no  temples 
built,  or  fettled  worfhip  introduc’d  (all  which  things  are  quite  foreign 
to  the  education  and  intentions  of  the  man  of  trade)  it  is  unnatu¬ 
ral  to  expert  that  people,  let  them  be  Phenicians,  Greeks,  or  Ro¬ 
mans,  fhould  employ  themfelves  in  creating  many  monuments. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Romans . 

TH  E  Romans  came  into  this  ifland  with  intentions  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thole  of  the  Greeks,  and  Phenicians,  and,  under 
the  conduct  of  Julius  Cefar  (ever  fond  of  new  conquefts)  invaded  it 
about  the  the  year  before  Chrift  5  5  ;  ‘  and  after  fome  ftruggles,  re¬ 
duc’d  die  greateft  part  of  it,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  into  the  form 
of  a  province.  But  lince  it  has  been  all  along  doubted,  whether 
the  Romans  extended  themfelves  lo  far  Weft  as  into  that  county 
vvhofe  monuments  are  to  be  the  principal  lubjedt  of  thele  papers,  it 
cannot  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  examine  this  point  of  hiftory, 
and  to  fhew  firft,  the  improbability  of  the  Romans  leaving  Cornwall 
unfubdued;  and  next,  the  feveral  proofs  which  may  be  produc’d  to 
fhew  that  Cornwall  was  indeed  well  known  to,  and  poflefs’d  by 
them.  I  am  fenftble  that  the  learned  k  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  never  came  Weft  of  the  river  Tarnar,  at  prefent  the  Eaftem 
limit  of  this  county :  but  with  great  fubmiftion,  we  muft  attribute 
this  opinion  to  the  diftant  fituation  of  this  country  from  the  feats 
of  learning,  and  the  frequent  difficulty  of  procuring  proper  informa¬ 
tions  concerning  it.  At  what  time  the  Romans  firft  poflefled  them¬ 
felves  of  Cornwall,  muft  indeed  be  difficult  to  fix,  fince  dieir  being 
here  at  all,  has  been  lo  long  doubted  of,  but  as  all  hiftorians  agree, 
that  the  fouthern  part  of  Britain  was  conquer’d  by  Claudius  Cefar,  ’tis 
not  unlikely  that  Cornwall,  the  fouthermoft  part  of  all  this  illand, 
may  be  included  in  this  computation. 

When  Agricola’s  fleet  made  their  tour  round  Britain  in  the  reign 
oi  Domitian,  they  could  not  pals  by  unobferved,  fome  of  the  110- 
bleft  harbours  in  the  world,  fuch  as  Falmouth,  Hammoze,  and  fuch 
fecure  ftations,  as  Fowey,  Hellford,  and  fome  others  of  that  kind; 
nor  would  a  General  fo  curious,  fo  diligent  to  improve  incidents, 
and  turn  every  dilcovery  to  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  die  glory 

1  Fifty  nine,  fays  the  Chron.  Table  Scr.  poft  k  Camd.  xxxix* 

Bcdam.  Sixty  fays  Bcdc  :  fo  alfo  the  Saxon  Chron. 

of 
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of  his  government,  neglect  to  difpatch  proper  guards  to  leize  upon, 
and  mnke  ufe  of  fuch  havens  as  thefe.  It  further  appears  that 
Agricola’s  fleet  fail’d  thro’  the  Britifli  and  St.  George’s  Channels,  at¬ 
tending  Agricola’s  march.1  Now  if  the  march  of  his  troops,  and 
the  navigation  of  his  fleet  was  well  concerted,  and  had  proper  con¬ 
nexion,  then  his  army  mull  have  been  on  all  the  coafls  of  Cornwall, 
as  we  fliall  find  when  we  come  to  examine  the  Roman  conqueft  of 
Cornwall  more  particularly.”1 

Again,  if  we  may  conclude  any  tiling  from  the  words  of  Ta¬ 
citus,"  u  Fert  Britannia  aurum,  8c  argentum,  8c  alia  metalla  pre- 
“  tium  victorias,’’  we  mull  think  that  the  Romans  made  fure  of 
the  moll  confiderable  mines,  as  well  as  harbours,  in  Agricola’s 
time,  if  not  before. 

Again,  Galgacus,  in  his  celebrated  fpeech,0  has  thefe  words, 
“  Neque  Hint  nobis  ava,  aut  Metalla,  aut  Portus,  quibus  exercen- 
dis  refervemur intimating  that  the  Pafture,  the  Metals,  and  the 
Ports,  in  other  parts  of  die  illand,  had  prov’d  but  fo  many  tempta¬ 
tions  to  the  avaricious  Romans ;  but  that  dicre  was  no  fuch  thing 
in  die  country  where  they  were,  diey  had  only  a  General,  and  an 
army,  but  that  dicy  were  free  as  yet;  whereas  thole  who  were  rich 
and  abounded  in  mines,  were  already  brought  into  flavery :  “  Hie 
“  dux  8c  exercitus,  ibi  tributa  8c  Metalla,  8c  cameras  fervientium 
“  pzenas.”  Now  what  Metal  was  this  ifland  (tho’  not  perhaps  with¬ 
out  fome  Gold  and  Silver,  as  at  prefent,  in  fome  few  places)  famous 
enough  for,  to  engage  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  but  Tin  ?  And 
what  place  fo  celebrated  for  Tin  as  Cornwall  and  its  little  iilcs,  die 
Caflitcrides  ? 

In  the  Origines  Britannicce,  Dr.  Stillingflcet  thinks  that  Vefpafian 
conquer’d  both  the  Belga?  and  Danmonii  (from  Suetonius  inVcfpaf.) 
which  Dr.  Mulgrave  >  endeavours  to  refute,  and  reckons  for  nothing 
the  teftimony  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth, H  and  Ponticus  Virunnius,' 
but  the  learned  Dr.  Mulgrave  had  forgot  that  he  had  faid  (Vol.  i. 
pag.  2 1 1 .)  “  Romani  in  omnem  fere  angulum  hujufee  infula*  le  in- 
“  linuarunt ;  and  here  lays  his  ftrefs  upon  the  want  of  Roman  An¬ 
tiquities  difeovered  in  die  time  of  Mr.  Carew,  and  Mr.  Camden,  in 
whole  time  the  refearches  after  Antiquities  were  in  dieir  infancy, 
and  there  was,  I  think,  but  one  Coin  of  die  Roman  Emperours  found 
in  all  Cornwall ;  it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Mufgrave  deter¬ 
mines  a  point,  widiout  giving  fair  play  to  what  might  afterwards 
be  difeovered.  Ib.  p.  126. 

* 1  HorfcWj  Brit.  Roth.  pag.  43. 

-  Book  in. 

"  Tacit.  Vic.  Agric.  0  Ibid. 


*  Vo!.  III.  fiag.  123. 

*  Lib.  IV.  chap.  xvi. 

*  Brit.  Hilt.  lib.  iv. 
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It  mull  be  allow’d  that  no  Roman  Infcriptions,  Bafs-reliefs,  or 
Altars  of  Roman  ftru&ure,  have  yet  been  difcover’d  in  Cornwall, 
which  may  with  fome  be  an  argument  that  the  Romans  never 
came  fo  far  Weft;  but  this  argument  will  prove  too  much  ;  for  by 
the  fame  rule  of  judging,  the  Romans  never  were  at  Exeter,  *  and 
many  other  places,1  where  none  of  the  above  indications  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  yet,  from  Antoninus’s  Itinerary,  and  other  evidences 
not  to  be  gainfay’d,  we  know  the  Romans  had  their  Caftra  Sta- 
tiva  there.  And  indeed,  the  multitude  of  Roman  Coins  found 
lately  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Cornwall,  and  the  date  of  them  cor- 
refponding  with  hiftory,  and  pointing  out  the  very  occafion  which 
drew  the  Romans  here  at  that  time,  fome  Sepulchres  alio,  with  all 
the  ufual  indications,  as  Pavements,  Urns,  Caves,  Coins,  and  Uten- 
fils  found  in  them,  fome  Forts,  and  Encampments,  fome  Ways, 
which  carry  a  great  probability  of  their  being  Roman  will  hereafter 
appear  in  their  proper  place,'  and  be  fuch  plain  evidence  of  the 
Romans  being  in  Cornwall  as  cannot  be  contradicted. 

It  is  a  very  groundlefs  fufpicion,  to  imagine  that  the  eftablilliing 
this  truth  can  do  any  difhonour  to  our  country,  for  when  the  laft 
ftruggles  for  liberty  were  at  an  end,  and  the  conqueft  fix’d,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  generally  gendc  and  gracious  mailers ;  die  worft  of  them 
would  take  care  that  no  people  or  nation  Ihould  invade  their  pro¬ 
vinces  with  impunity,  and  diat  their  fubjects  Ihould  be  fuch  to  none 
but  to  themfelves ;  and  the  better  fort  of  Governours  employed  them- 
felves  to  introduce  arts,  to  familiarize  their  own  cuftoms  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  gradually  to  extirpate  ignorance  and  barbarity ;  fo  diat, 
in  fhort,  ’tis  not  very  difficult  to  afeertain,  whether  die  Britans,  by 
lofing  their  liberties  to  fuch  mailers,  were  not  in  reality  gainers: 
but,  if  they  had  loll  dicir  liberties  and  laws,  without  any  recom- 
pence,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans, 
Truth  and  Fa<ft  muft  be  acknowledg'd,  and  tellimonies  from  An¬ 
tiquity,  mull  have  their  proper  weight  allowed  them.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  continued  here  lb  long,  and  their  government  was  lo  well  lik’d, 
that  after  ”464  years  (from  the  entrance  of  Julius  Celar,  54  years 
before  Chrift,  to  the  year  410)  the  Britans,  though  formally  dis¬ 
charg’d  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Empire,  were  extremely 
loth  to  part  with  fuch  mailers ;  and  die  Romans  out  of  compafi- 
lion  to  the  miferies  they  fuffered  from  their  neighbouring  enemies, 
fent  them,  at  feveral  times,  fome  troops  to  affill  diem,  but,  in  about 
twenty  years  after,  took  their  laft  leave,  and  return’d  no  more. 


•'  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  mentions  a  Roman 
Infcription  on  a  ftonc  fix’d  in  the  city  wall,  be¬ 
hind  Bedford-Houfc  in  Exeter,  but  ’tis  now  gone. 

*  Worceftcr  was  undoubtedly  a  Roman  town, 
and  yet  no  veitiges  of  any  kind  remaining  of  that 


people,  except  a  few  Coins  dug  up  of  the  latter 
empire. 

u  Lib.  III.  Chap.  xiv. 
w  Mr.  Camben,  pag.  cviii.  (ays  476. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Saxcm. 

TH  E  Romans  were  no  fooner  retir’d  from  Britain,  than  the 
Scots  and  Pidls,  in  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition,  made 
frequent  inroads  from  Scotland.  The  Britans  had  now',  for  fome  ages, 
been  accuftomed  to  recruit  the  Roman  armies  abroad,  with  the 
choiceft  of  their  youths,  and  being  feldom  inur’d  to  bear  arms  at 
home,  where  they  had  no  encouragement  to  fludy  the  profeffion  of 
a  foldier  (their  mailers,  the  Romans,  for  political  reafons,  fecluding 
them  as  much  as  pollible  from  the  art  of  war)  they  found  it  a  very 
difficult  matter  alter  a  difule  of  fo  many  ages,  to  bring  themlelves 
to  any  tolerable  relilh  lor  the  duties  of  the  field;  lo  much  more  does 
war  depend  upon  ule,  and  experience,  than  upon  natural  genius  :  at 
the  fame  time,  their  troublefome  neighbours  in  the  North  had  pre- 
lerv’d  their  warlike  dilpofition  in  its  proper  force,  by  their  conti¬ 
nual  ftruggles  with  the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  frequent  invafions 
of  Britain,  for  the  fake  ol  plunder.  The  Britans  feeing  themlelves 
under  thefe  difadvantages,  and  defpairing  of  ever  being  a  match  for 
their  enemies,  whole  barbarity  they  W'ere  every  day  experiencing, 
without  any  hopes  of  ever  fatisfying  their  third:  of  fpoil,  determin'd 
to  call  in  foreign  aid ;  and  the  Saxons  having  been  for  lome  ages  re¬ 
markable  at  fea,  had  alfo  by  this  time  got  the  name  of  the  moll  va¬ 
liant  nation  on  the  continent;  the  Saxons,  therefore,  then  feated  on 
the  German  ffiores  oppofite  to  the  North-eaftern  parts  of  the  iiland,1 
being  a  populous  nation,  foldiers  of  fortune,  and  us’d  to  fea  expe¬ 
ditions,  feem'd  moll  likely  to  afford  that  fpeedy  and  effectual  af- 
fiftance,  which  the  Britans  fo  much  wanted. 

After  the  Romans  were  withdrawn,  the  Britans  had  cholen  Vor- 
tigern  Earl  of  Cornwall  for  their  king,  who,  betwixt  the  years 
430  and  452  (Chronologies  differing  in  the  precile  year*)  thought 
it  neceflary  to  call  in  the  Saxons  to  aid  him  again!!  his  enemies, 
the  Scots,  and  Piets:  the  Saxons  willingly  embrac’d  the  opportunity, 
and  having  done  great  fervice  to  Vortigern,  expected  to  be  rewarded 
in  proportion  to  their  own  eftimate  of  that  fervice  ;  and,  as  con¬ 
quering  foldiers  are  not  foon  latisfied,  their  pretenfions  were  eafily 
rais’d  high  enough  to  difguft  the  Britans,  who  had  employed  them. 
As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  Saxons  had  humbled  the  Pidts  and  Scots, 

*  They  then  dwelt  in  Slefwick,  Jutland,  and  Dutchv  of  Holftcin.  U(h.  Prim.  ch.  xii.  p.  391, 
to  the  North  of  the  prefent  city,  viz.  the  Cim-  *  Ulhcr’s  Prim.  chap.  xii. 
brick  Chcrfoncfc,  now  moftly  included  in  the 
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it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  a  people  bred  to  war,  as  they  were, 
(and  therefore  not  long  pleas’d  with  peace)  and,  befides,  enamour’d 
widi  the  fpacious,  and  plentiful  country  of  Britain,  to  find  fufficient 
pretences  to  quarrel  with  the  unactive  Britans,  under  lo  indifereet 
a  Prince  as  Vortigern;  accordingly,  they  made  no  leruple  to  employ 
their  arms  to  conquer  thole,  whom,  they  were  but  juft  before  call’d 
in,  to  defend :  to  tliis  war  the  Saxons  had  this  furdier  encourage¬ 
ment,  that  from  their  native  country  on  the  continent,  then  full  of 
people,  as  many  as  u'ere  willing  to  affift  their  countrymen,  who  firft 
came  hither,  or  defirous  to  improve  dieir  owm  circuinftances,  could 
find  an  caly  paflage  into  Britain,  by  means  of  their  Hupping,  which 
dieir  continual  pyracies  had  made  it  neceflary,  as  the  plunder  had 
made  it  fweet,  for  diem  to  maintain  in  full  force. 

By  fucli  trelli  fupplics  the  Saxons  found  it  no  hard  matter  to  keep 
their  footing,  and  about  the  year  460,  having  treacheroully  mur¬ 
der’d,  as  it  is  faid,  300  of  the  principal  Britifh  Nobility,  on  the 
plains  near  Salilbury  ;  the  Britans  (who  had  hitherto  liv’d  promif- 
cuoufiy  and  quietly,  with  die  Romans)  found  it  neceflary  to  retire 
before  the  Saxons :  Some  fled  into  Scotland,  others  into  Holland, 
and  fome  into  Armorica  in  Gaul,  afterwards  from  them  call’d  Britain, 
now  Bretagne:  on  which  part  of  our  liiftory  I  muft  beg  leave  to  make 
a  remark  or  two  before  I  proceed,  becaufe  the  date  of  the  fact 
requires  it  in  this  place. 

Here  then,  that  is  at  diis  flight  of  the  Britans  from  the  Saxons, 
we  are  to  place  (as  I  think)  the  firft  confiderable  fettlement  of  Britans 
in  Armorica,  they  being  never  mention’d  in  hiftory  as  inhabitants  in 
any  part  of  Gaul  before  this  time.*  Some,  indeed,  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  band  think  that  Pliny  mentions  (though  obfeurely)  the  Britans 
in  Gaul.  Conftantine  the  great,  it  muft  be  allowed,  and  after  liim 
Maximus  carry’d  out  of  diis  ifland  many  parties  of  foldiers,  and  when 
diey  had  ferv’d  diem  faithfully,  and  were  difeharg’d,  thofe  Empe- 
rours  might,  as  fbme  diink,  fettle  them  in  Armorica ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  likely,  that  die  remnants  of  thefe  recruits  could  be  in  num¬ 
ber  fufficient,  to  people,  or  fubdue,  or  give  name  to  all  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Armorica;  it  is  much  more  probable,  and  indeed  agreeable  to 
liiftory,  that  when  the  Saxons  had  conquer’d  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ifland,  the  Britans  thronging  into  the  fea  coafts  of  Hampftiire  and 
the  Weftcrn  coundes,  particularly  Cornwall,  whereto  they  retired,  as 
loadi  to  leave  their  native  ground,  as  long  as  they  could  keep  it, 
went  over  in  fuch  numbers,  as  foon  made  them  the  moft  confider¬ 
able  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  Gaul,  and  from  this  time 

•  Ufhcr  Antiq.  ch.  xii.  Camden,  Duod.  p.  38.  *  La  Ramee. 
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that  part  of  Gaul  oppofite  to  Cornwall,  and  before  call’d  Armorica, 
began  to  be  call'd  Bretagne;  and  has  Bill  that  name;  and  the  fame 
language  common  to  both  people,  and  the  friendly,  and  frequent  in¬ 
tercourses  of  trade,  and  alliance,  even  to  the  laft  generation  with  the 
Cornifh,  fhew  the  Armoricans,  and  Cornifh  Britans  to  have  been 
formerly  one  people.  “  Cornwall  (fays  Mr.  Scawcn,  MS.  pag.  40.) 
“  hath  received  princes  from  thence,  (viz.  Armorica)  as  they  from  us ; 
«  mutual  afliftances  given  and  taken  in  former  times,  mutual  inter- 
“  changes  of  private  families  now  extinguifh’d.”  “  The  Armoric 
«<  Britans  (fays  M.  Lhuyd,  pref.  to  Etymologicon,  pag.  267.)  do  not 
“  pretend  to  be  Gauls,  but  call  the  neighbouring  provinces  luch,  and 
“  their  language  Galek;  whereas  they  term  their  own  Brezonck, 
“  [that  is  Britiili]  as  indeed  it  is,  being  yet  almoft  as  intelligible  to 
“  our  Cornifh,  as  the  illiterate  country  men  of  the  Weft  of  England, 
«  to  thole  of  the  North.’’  The  Britans  of  Armorica,  therefore,  fled 
from  die  Saxons  into  Cornwall,  and  thence  into  Armorica,  in  fuch 
numbers  as  were  fufficient  to  poflefs,  and  give  name  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  ftory  (fo  much  infilled  upon  by  the  Britifh  Hiftorians')  of 
Maximus’s  coming  into  Britain,  and  then  carrying  over  Conan  Me- 
radoc  and  Britifh  foldiers  enough  to  people  and  fubdue  Armorica,  is  a 
meer  fable,  improbable  in  all  its  circumftances,  and  unfupported  by 
any  hiftory  of  credit.4  But  to  return, 

The  greateft  part  of  the  difconlolate  ancient  inhabitants  retir’d 
into  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  and  from  this  time  they  are  to  be  undcr- 
ftood,  as  inhabiting  and  ruling  only  there,  and  having  only  one  king 
fometimes  chofen  out  of  Wales,  and  lometimcs  out  of  Cornwall,  in 
common  to  both  countries,  and  to  this  King,  whatever  little  parties 
of  Britans  were  dilpers’d  clfewhcre,  acknowledg’d  and  paid  a  kind 
of  allegiance,  though  not  properly  inhabitants  of  Wales  or  Cornwall. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  Battles  fought  with  the  Saxons, 
and  affeding  the  intereft  of  die  Cornifti  Britans,  would  be  foreign 
to  the  defign  of  thefe  papers ;  but  a  fummary  account  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  may  ferve  to  colled  and  recover  fome  parts  of  our  hiftory. 

After  Vortigem  had  ended  his  unfortunate  reign,  his  Ion  Vortimcr 
and  fome  other  valiant  men,*  did  their  utmoft  to  recover  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  proted  their  religion,  ftruggling  perpetually,  tho’  in  vain,, 
againft  the  Saxon  incroachments,  but  after  this  deftrudive  war  had 
continued  near  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  Cadwallader  of  Wales,, 
laft  foie  Monarch  of  the  Britans,  died  about  689,  and  the  Britans 
never  afterwards  attempting  to  fet  up  one  national  king,  fhews  how 
low  their  affairs  were  reduc’d  by  the  Saxon  wars.  From  this  time 

c  Pontic.  Virum.  pag.  37  to  39.  *  Armorica/*  Stillinf.  Ant.  Brit.  pag.  1R4. 

*  44  In  all  the  proceedings  of  Maximus,  I  fee  «  Aurelius  Ambrof.  Utcr.  Pcndraeon,  and  Arthur 
“  no  ground  for  fettling  colonies  of  Britans  in  firft  King  0/  Cornwall,  then  of  all  the  Britans,  &c. 
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Wales  became  divided  into  two,  and  foon  afterwards  more  principali¬ 
ties,  each  of  their  petty  Governours  however  having  the  name  of  King, 
and  Cornwall,  having  no  longer  any  King  in  common  with  the  Welfh 
Britans  became  a  diftimft  principality,  generally  under  one  prince, 
and  fometimes  under  more.  Here  ceas’d,  in  a  great  meafure,  that 
connexion  which  liad  fubfifted  for  fo  many  years,  betwixt  the  Welfh 
and  Comifh,  and  acting,  after  this,  under  different  rulers,  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  a<5t  with  that  force  againft  the  Saxons  which  they 
had  formerly  done,  when  more  united.  About  this  time,  however, 
aid  came  to  the  Comifh  from  another  quarter.  The  Armorican 
Britans  came  over  into  Cornwall  under  Ivor  their  King,  and  his  kinf- 
man  Ynor;  and  though  Leland  f  denies  any  fuch  remigration  of  the 
Amoricans,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  people,  at  the  follici- 
tation  of  the  Comifh,  fhould  attempt  to  refeue  from  the  Saxon  ty¬ 
ranny  a  country  to  which  the  greateft  part  of  the  Armoricans  ow’d 
their  original  about  300  years  before.  With  this  afliftance  the 
Comifh  recovered  their  country,  and  the  Eaft  of  Devonfhire  from 
die  enemy.  But  their  fuccefs  was  of  fliort  continuance,  for  they 
found  a  fevere  fcourge  in  Ina  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  who  defeated 
them  entirely  in  710,  and  got  much  renown  by  his  wars  with  die 
Cornifh. 1  In  die  year  720,  Adelred,  King  of  Weft  Sex,  invaded  the 
Comifh,  but  was  repulfed  by  Roderic  Molwynoc,  “  King  (or  Gcne- 
“  ral)  of  die  Britans  in  the  Weft  part  of  England,”  and  Prince  of 
North-Wales,  who  was  afterwards,  however,  u  driven  by  the  Saxons 
“  to  forfake  the  Weft-country,”  and  retire  into  his  own  inheritance 
in  North -Wales.11  Cuthred  King  of  Weft  Sex  obtained  a  confiderable 
vidtory  over  the  Cornifh  in  the  year  743.  The  fame  Cuthred  is  faid 
to  have  conquer’d  part  of  Cornwall,  and  united  it  to  his  kingdom 
of  Weft  Saxony,  in  the  year  753,  and  from  this  time  die  Saxons 
look’d  upon  fome  of  the  Eaftem  parts  of  Cornwall  (which  were  be¬ 
yond  the  river  Ex1)  as  their  own,  and  upon  every  invafion  of  the 
Danes  and  Comifh,  difpatch’d  forces  into  Devonfhire  to  oppofe  them. 
About  die  year  766,  Kincwulf  King  of  Weft  Sex  had  fome  trouble- 
fome  dealings  widi  the  Comifh,  for  in  this  year  he  gave  feveral 
parcels  of  land  to  the  church  of  Wells,  by  a  charter  which  runs  thus, 
“  kI  Kinewulph,  King  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  for  die  love  of  God,  and 
“  (which  fhall  not  be  here  particularly  mentioned)  fome  vexations  of 
“  our  Cornifh  Enemies,  do  by  the  confent  of  my  Bifhops  and  noble- 
“  men,  make  over  by  gift,  a  certain  parcel  of  ground  to  the  Apoftle 
“  and  fervant  of  God,  St.  Andrew,  &c.” 

Not  long  after,  the  Cornifh,  the  better  to  oppofe  the  Saxons,  en- 


r  Shcringham,  pag.  393. 

*  Rapin,  vol.  1.  cxEVav.  pag.  209. 

*  Carad.  Liang.  Edit.  Powcl.  pag.  25. 


1  The  parts  Eaft  of  Exeter. 
k  Camden,  pag.  84. 
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courage  the  Danilh  pirates  to  land,  and  bring  over  every  now  and 
then  frefh  forces  from  their  country,  into  Britain;  a  fufficient  inftance 
how  little  the  fatal  mifcarriages  of  former  times  do  influence  a  pre¬ 
cipitate,  and  ill-govcm’d  people.  The  Cornifli  finartcd  lo  much 
under  the  Saxons,  that  one  would  think  they  could  not  have  forgot 
how  dangerous  an  impatience  it  was  in  their  anceftors  to  feek  that 
redrefs  in  war  from  foreign  foldiers,  which  might  have  proceeded, 
though  more  flowly,  yet  with  more  fccurity  from  exerting  their  own 
innate  virtue  and  fortitude.  The  Danes  flrft  arrived  at  the  fhorcs  of 
Well:  Saxony  (under  which  name  the  Saxons  began  now  to  comprehend 
all  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Dunmonia)  in  three  fhips,  when  Bcor- 
thricus  (or  Brithric)  was  king,  in  the  year  787,  and  had  not  long 
been  us’d  to  the  coafts,  before  the  Comifh  made  a  league  with 
them;*  for  in  the  year  806,  a  fleet  arriv’d  in  Weft  Wales  (lo  the 
Britilh  Writers  frequently  call  Cornwall)  which  encourag’d  the  Cornifh 
to  an  infurre&ion  againft  Egbert,  flrft  king  of  England,  as  uniter 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  This  formidable  union  drew  all  the  power 
and  (kill  of  Egbert  that  way,  and  thefe,  at  Lift,  after  the  war  had 
continued  fome  years,  proving  too  ftrong  for  the  Cornilh  valour,1  Eg¬ 
bert  over-run  all  Cornwall  about  the  year  81 3. 0  After  this,  either 
the  reftlefs  nature  of  Egbert,  or  the  fituation  of  his  affairs  calling 
him  clfewhere  for  fome  time,  the  war  feems  to  have  been  rather  in¬ 
terrupted  than  ended.  In  the  24th  year  of  Egbert  there  was  a  con- 
ftderable  battle  fought  betwixt  the  Britans  and  the  Weft  Saxons  of 
Devonfhire,  in  which  many  thouiands  fell  on  each  fide,  and  the 
victory  remain’d  uncertain :  this  battle  was  fought  at  Gavulford  *  (or 
Camelford  °)  in  Cornwall.  Notwithftauding  all  this,  the  Saxons  hav- 
ing  gotten  footing  in  Devonfhire,  the  Cornilh  Britans,  aftifted  by 
the  Danes,  who  at  this  time  came  at  the  particular  inftancc  of  tlie 
Comifh/  march’d  Eaftward  in  the  year  835  to  difpoflels  them,  and1 
at  flrft  overcame  the  Saxons,  but  foon  after  at  Hengftone-Hill,  a  few 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Tamar  were  totally  overthrown,  and  to  re- 
ftrain  them  for  the  future,  Egbert  enabled  this  fevere  law,  that  no 
Britan  fliould  pafs  the  limits  of  Iris  country,  and  let  foot  on  the 
Englifh  ground  upon  pain  of  death ;  about  lixtecn  years  after  this, 
the  old  inveteracy  of  the  Cornilh  Britans  againft  the  Saxons  con¬ 
tinuing,  they  feem  to  be  again  involv’d,  for  wc  read  that  Cheorl, 
call’d  by  Huntingdon  *  the  Conful,  by  Hoveden  '  the  Earl  of  Devon- 


k  Sax.  Cliron,  pag.  64.  abcut  the  year  806, 
fays  Mr.  Camden,  Eng.  ccvi. 

1  Fortiffimos  fortitcr  effugavit,  (ays  Hovcdcn, 
Pag-  237,  of  Egbert  and  the  Cornifli. 

“  Sax.  Chron.  pag.  69.  A.  D.  809,  fays  Ra- 
pin,  pag.  214. 


*  Sax.  Chron.  at  the  year  824  or  5. 

*  Camd.  duod.  pag.  82.  “  Camelford  alicubi 
“  Gaffelford.” 

*  Rapin,  vol.  I.  octavo,  pag  299.  Philofoph. 
Tranf.  Numb.  458.  Hen.  Hunting,  pag.  198. 

1  Pag.  200,  *  Pag.  258. 
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fliirc,  fought  againft  the  Dimes,  and  obtain’d  a  fignal  victory.  There 
was  a  national  enmity  betwixt  the  Britans  and  the  Saxons ;  to  cherifh 
which  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  Danes,  as  much  as  it  was  the  na¬ 
tural  inclination  of  the  Britans :  thefe  two  nations  therefore  united 
by  inclination  and  intereft,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  attacking  die 
Saxon  territories  whenever  they  either  found  them  unguarded  or 
diftrefs’d,  and  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  invade  and  conquer. 

In  the  turbulent  former  part  of  King  Alfred’s  reign,  when  the 
Danes  were  fo  bufy,  and  triumphant  over  the  Englifh,  it  cannot  be 
fuppos’d  diat  the  Cornifh  and  Welfh  Britans  were  idle  fpeclators. 
We  find  the  Danes  after  a  truce,  wintering  at  Exeter,  in  the  4th 
of  King  Alfred,  A.  D.  876.  and  without  doubt  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Cornifh  party  there.  Hither  their  fhips  alfo  immedi¬ 
ately  tended,  with  frefli  fupplies,  though  fruftrated  of  their  defign 
by  a  tempeft,  in  which  120  fhips  were  wreck’d;  nor  did  their  land- 
army  marching  towards  Exeter, '  fare  much  better,  being  encoun¬ 
ter’d  by  Alfred,  and  oblig’d  to  give  hoftages  to  depart  with  all 
fpeed.  This  feems  to  have  given  the  Saxons  the  chief  power  in 
Exeter,  for  in  the  twenty  firft  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  laid  fiege  to 
Exeter,  but  fled  at  the  approach  of  Alfred,  who  was  by  this  time 
become  a  powerful  king. 

The  Welfh  as  well  as  the  Cornifh  were  from  time  to  time  aflifted, 
and  encouraged  by  the  Dimes  in  their  common  caufe,  againft  die 
Saxons,  and  therefore  were  never  left  quiet  by  the  Saxons  as  fbon  as 
they  had  vanquifh’d,  or  by  league,  or  otherwife  got  rid  of  the 
Danes.1  The  Britans  of  Cumberland  had  alfo  put  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Danes,,  and  fubmitted  not  to  die  Saxons  till  the 
time  of  Edward  the  cider,  fon  to  Alfred  the  Great.  “  At  length,  a 
formidable  confederacy  was  form’d  againft  King  Athelftan,  in  the 
year  938,"  in  favour  of  AnlafF,  in  which  die  Irifh,  Scots,  Welfh, 
Danes,  and  Cornifh  united,  but  in  vain :  Athelftan  firft  overthrew 
the  forces  of  the  north,  where  the  allied  nations  loft  Conftantine 
King  of  Scotland,  fix  Irifh  or  Welfh  Kings,  and  twelve  Earls,  and 
General  Officers  :  he  dien  marched  againft  the  Cornifh  Britans,  who 
had  aflifted  the  confederates,  took  Exeter  (which  before  diey  had 
inhabited  upon  equal  terms  with  the  Saxons*)  from  them  entirely. 
About  this  time  alfo  he  bounded  the  Welfh  by  the  river  Wye,  taking 
all,  betwixt  diat  and  the  Severn,  from  them ;  for  the  fame  reafons,  and 


1  N.  B.  The  firft  detachment  of  the  Danes, 
after  a  truce  with  Alfred,  came  from  the  Eaft, 
and  lodg’d  itfclf  at  Exeter ;  and  ’tis  likely  their 
troops  from  Wales  and  Cornwall  march’d  to  join 
what  had  been  admitted  into  Exeter. 

1  Rapin,  voL  I.  pag.  36  u  u  Ibid.  362. 


v  Some  fay  940,  fome  933. 

*  Malmesbury,  pag.  28.  Speed,  Chron.  pag. 
341.  44  At  this  time  alfo  Adclftan  did  remove  the 
44  Brytaines  that  dwelt  in  Exccftcr  and  there 
44  aboutes  to  Comewalc.  Carad.  Langar.”  Edit. 
Powcl,  51. 
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to  punifh  thofc  alike,  who  Teem’d  alike  guilty,  he  excluded  the 
Comifh  for  ever  from  any  right  to  Exeter,  which  had  been  their 
capital  for  lb  many  centuries;  he  took  alfo  all  that  goodly  country  be¬ 
twixt  the  rivers  Ex  and  Tamar  from  them,  and  made  the  Tamar  their 
future  boundary,  wliich  has  ever  lince  been  lb  accounted.  This  was 
fo  coniiderable  an  alteration  in  the  circumftanccs  of  Cornwall,  that  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  an  entire  conqueft  could  have  produc’d  it;  from  this 
time  therefore  we  are  to  conlidcr  Cornwall  under  the  Saxon  yoke/ 
Athelftan  having  made  a  thorough  conqueft  of  Cornwall,  took  Clip¬ 
ping  for  the  illes  of  Scilly,  that  he  might  not  leave  any  fpot  un- 
fubdued  that  belong'd  to  it.  This  happen’d,  after  the  Cornifti  Bri¬ 
tans  had  maintain’d  a  perpetual  ftruggle  againft  the  Saxons,  for  the 
full  Ipace  of  500  years,  from  their  firft  coming  into  Britain.  An 
enmity  this,  of  that  inveteracy  and  continuance,  as  is  fcarce  to  be 
equall’d  in  hiftory;  it  reach'd  down  to  the  year  938,  and  die  Saxon 
Monarchy  loon  after  giving  way  to  the  Danifh,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  many  Saxon  Monuments  lhould  be  eredted  in  a  country  lo  averle 
from  the  beginning  to  the  Saxon  Government,  and  lo  little  a  while 
under  its  dominion :  and  indeed  we  have  no  Saxon  monuments  a- 
mong  us,  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  (excepting  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  buildings  which  favour  of  the  Saxon  ftyle  of  architecture) 
unlefs  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  monafteries,  and  donations  to 
churches,  may  be  call’d  fuch. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Danes . 

THOUGH  the  Danes  landed  in  Weft  Sex  in  the  year  787,* 
yet  they  winter'd  not  here  in  Britain  (which  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  Eaftem  Coafts,  near  die  heart  of  the  ifland,  and  not  of 
the  Weft  as  we  fhall  lee  in  the  fequel)  till  the  year  854,  as  is  par¬ 
ticularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  hiftorians.1  It  feems,  it  was  their 
cuftom  to  return  every  year  to  dieir  own  country,  either  to  carry 
off  their  fpoil,  to  vilit  their  wives  and  cliildren,  to  recruit  their 
forces,  or  to  repair  dieir  fhips,  which  could  not  be  fo  well  done,  or 
fo  fecurely  attended  to,  in  a  foreign,  and  enemy’s  country.  This 
frequent  failing  to  and  fro  brought  them  acquainted  with  all  the  fc- 
cure  landing  places  on  the  coaft,  where,  if  die  winds  would  not 
permit  them  to  land  in  one  place,  they  foon  knew  where,  in  fome 

1  “  Cornwalli  licet  vires  omnes  ad  patrix  fa-  “  eos  tutare  potcrat.”  Camden. 

“  Intern  tuendam  animofc  contulcrant  in  Saxo-  *  Sax.  Chron.  pag.  64. 

“  num  poteftatem  conccfterunt,  ut  potc  qui  numero  »  Hen.  Hunt  pag.  200.  Hovedcn.  237. 

“  11011  valucrunt,  ncc  Rcgio  latis  a  naturi  muniu 
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other  adjacent  creek,  they  might  fhelter  their  Blips,  and  difbark  their 
men  with  more  fafety  and  conveniency ;  if  they  could  not  fecurely 
put  on  fhorc  a  great  number  in  one  place,  ’tis  natural  to  imagine  that 
they  would  divide  into  parties,  and  land  as  near  one  to  the  other  as 
poflible :  this,  the  many  landing  places  fo  very  little  diftant  from 
each  other  round  the  extremity  of  Cornwall  (call’d  the  Land’s  End) 
do  abundantly  teftify :  as  the  Danes  were  fo  frequently  obliged  to 
land,  and  embark  again,  another  thing  occurs  to  every  one  who  will 
confider  their  works,  (for  works  are  records  and  oftentimes  the 
only  remaining  proofs  and  grounds  of  hiBory)  and  ’tis  this,  that  not 
caring  eafily  to  quit  any  land  where  they  had  once  got  footing,  and 
yet  knowing  well  enough  to  provide  for  a  fecure  retreat  to  their 
Blips  on  all  events,  they  not  only  intrench’d  themfelves  on  the  hills, 
but  loon  learn’d  (fo  inftru&ive  is  neccflity)  to  intrench  and  fortify 
their  landing  places,  many  evidences  of  which  are  Bill  vifible,  and 
fome  of  their  works  entire,  on  the  weBern  fhores  of  Cornwall ;  and 
where  the  clifls  arc  of  loofe  moldering  flat,  the  fea  (as  appears  by  the 
remaining  vefliges)  has  wafli’d  away  a  great  part  of  feveral  of  them.  If 
any  one  wonders  what  occafion  the  Danes  had  to  fortify  thus,  while  they 
were  allies  to  the  Cornifli,  let  him  confider,  that  being  much  addicted 
to  plunder  and  cruelty,  even  where  they  were  invited  as  allies,  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind  was  necefliiry  to  protect  themfelves  from  that  juB 
retribution  which  the  injur’d  natives  might  otherwife  have  oblig’d 
them  to.  It  was  alfo  neceflary  for  them  to  fortify,  in  order  to 
awe  the  natives,  and  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  renounce  their  al¬ 
liance.  Thefe  military  works,  are  by  the  prefent  inhabitants  all  call’d 
caBles,  are  numerous  in  the  WeB  of  Cornwall,  and  as  they  are  more 
modern  than  the  Phenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  could  ferve 
no  purpofe  of  the  native  Britans,  muB  have  been  eredled  by  the 
Danes  ;  for  it  docs  not  appear,  that  the  Saxons  did  make  any  confi- 
derable  debarkation  of  troops  in  Cornwall,  they  plunder’d  and  ra¬ 
vag’d  the  fhores,  and  fea-port  towns,  but  retreated  to  their  Blips 
foon :  whereas  the  Danes  came  in  numbers,  and  join’d  the  natives, 
and  crc&ed  caBles,  even  during  their  alliance  with  the  Cornifli,  it 
being  the  cuAom  of  the  Danes  to  encamp  and  fortify  the  hills 
wherever  they  came,  though  without  any  intention  to  Bay  there  any 
long  while.b 

The  Danes,  by  their  frequent  embarkations,  had  not  only  obtain’d 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  coaBs  of  our  ifland,  but  here  in  Corn¬ 
wall  they  had  this  further  advantage,  that  by  their  landing  in  the 
WeB,  and  marching  fo  often  EaBward  to  fight  the  Saxons,  they 
were  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  paflages  and  Brong 


b  Sax.  Chron.  Ann.  878.  pag.  84. 
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holds  of  fo  narrow  a  country  as  Cornwall;  and  thefe  two  advantages 
(which  the  unfortunate  fiding  of  the  natives  with  the  Danes,  for  fo 
many  years  could  not  but  give  them)  were  too  conliderable  and  evi¬ 
dent,  to  be  neglected  by  a  nation  fo  add  idled  to  pillage  abroad,  and 
fo  meanly  accommodated  at  home;  and  it  is  too  plain,  from  their 
caftles  and  entrenchments  on  every  hill  almoft  in  the  hundred  of 
Penwith  [Cornwall]  as  well  as  by  their  landing  places  abovemention- 
ed,  that  they  were  guefts  not  ealily  to  be  got  rid  of ;  and  although 
the  Comifh  were  not  at  all  times  inclin'd,  or  able  to  face  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  and  had  not  therefore  at  all  times  occalion  for  the  Danifh  powers 
to  help  them;  it  is  however  probable,  that  the  Danes  chofe  not  to 
quit  the  country,  but  foon  learn  d  to  leave  conliderable  parties  ot 
their  countrymen  in  their  encampments  here,  under  pretence  oi  being 
a  guard  to  the  inhabitants,  but  really  in  order  to  lecure  a  fafe  return 
to  thole  who  re-embarked  for  Denmark,  whenever  they  fhould  chule 
to  come  again  into  Britain.  As  cruel  as  the  Danes  were  in  thole 
days,  it  does  not  appear  from  hiftory,  that  they  dealt  as  feverely 
with  the  Comifh,  as  they  did  with  the  Eaftern  parts  of  the  illand ; 
for,  as  foon  as  ever  they  landed  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  or  farther  to 
the  North  on  that  coaft,  we  hear  of  their  deftroying  every  thing  la- 
cred  and  civil,  with  an  unparallell’d  barbarity,  but  when  they  landed 
in  Cornwall  they  feem’d  to  have  always  march’d  into  Devonfhire  to 
light  the  Saxons,  and  however  faithlefs  they  were  in  other  treaties, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  broke  with  the  Cornifh,  ’till  alter 
the  total  conqueft  of  it  by  Athelftan,  which  was  more  than  one 
hundred  years  after  their  iirft  alliance  againft  Egbert.  Indeed,  in 
the  year  *  876  the  Danes  are  faid  to  have  attempted  Exeter  and 
taken  it,  but  this  will  not  infer,  that  they  were  then  at  enmity  with 
the  Cornilh;  for  that  city  was  at  that  time  divided  betwixt  the 
Saxons  and  the  Comifh 4  (much,  without  doubt,  to  the  diflatisfaSion 
ot  the  latter)  and  the  Danes  retir’d  to  Exeter,  as  to  a  place  of  fafety 
and  alliance,  and  entered  the  caftle  there  without  any  re fi dance  ; 
and,  that  they  then  took  only  that  part  of  it  which  belong  d 
to  the  Saxons,  is  evident;  becaufe  Alfred  King  of  Weft  Sex,  imme¬ 
diately  purfued  them  thither,  compounded  the  difference  for  that 
time,  and  took  hoftages  of  them.  In  the  year  878/  the  brother 
of  In  warns,  and  Healfdenus  a  Danifh  commander  of  23  fhips,  was 
flain  in  Devonftdre,  with  840  men:  again,  in  the  year  894,  we  find 
that  the  Danes  attack’d  a  certain  fortfication  in  the  North  of  Devon¬ 
fhire  with  40  ftiips,  and  with  1 00  other  fhips  laid  liege  to  Exeter ; 
which  Ihews  only,  that  Exeter  was  at  that  time  principally  under  the 

r  Sax.  Chron.  ad  ann.  877. 

1  Saxon.  Chron. 


*  Sax.  Chron. 

*  MaJmlburv. 
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jurifdicftion  of  the  Saxons,  and  for  their  fakes  King  Alfred  imme¬ 
diately  march’d  thither,  and  made  the  Danes  raife  the  fiege  ; s  and, 
indeed,  the  Danes  being  fo  often  recorded  to  be  in  Devonfhire,  looks 
as  if  they  had  made  this  their  frontier,  in  order  to  cover  their  friends 
in  Cornwall,  and  prclcrve  it  as  a  fecure  retreat,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be 
defeated,  as  oftentimes  they  were,  though  to  little  purpofe,  as  long 
as  they  continued  matters  of  the  lea. 

Though  it  was  the  general  cuttom  of  the  Danes h  who  infefted  the 
fhores  of  Weft  Sex,  to  return  every  winter  to  Denmark  for  more 
than  60  years  after  their  firft  landing,  yet  we  may  imagine  that 
thole  who  landed  in  Cornwall  at  the  defire  of  the  Britans,  in  order 
to  ailift  them  againft  the  Saxons,  might  not  have  fuch  cogent  rea- 
fons,  annually  to  defert  this  iiland,  as  the  others  had;  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,  that  the  inhabitants  would  not  refule,  to  fupply 
with  provifions,  and  the  other  neceflaries  of  life,  in  winter,  thofe 
who  were  always  ready  to  fight  their  batdes  in  fummer :  nay,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Britans  thought  themfelves  more  fecure 
from  any  attempt  of  the  Saxons,  when  they  had  a  body  of  Danes 
among  them,  than  when  they  were  left  to  themfelves ;  befides,  tire 
Danes  could  recruit  their  forces  among  their  allies,  at  leatt  refrefh 
them  with  eafe  from  their  fatigues,  or  employ  them  ufefully  in  erect¬ 
ing  proper  fences  on  the  hills  againtt  winter,  and  the  enemy ;  they 
might  repair  their  fhatter’d  fliips  with  fecurity,  the  Cornifh  having 
many  good  harbours  on  the  coaft  :  for  thele  realons,  dierefore,  as 
well  as  what  is  mention’d  before  (viz.  the  Danes  being  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  not  eafily  to  be  fhook  off)  we  cannot  fcruple  to  attribute  a  lon¬ 
ger,  and  more  familiar  converfe  to  the  Danes  and  Cornilh,  than  to 
the  Danes  and  any  other  part  of  Britain :  fo  early  an  alliance  here, 
loon  after  they  firft  landed,  gives  ftrong  reafons  to  fupport  this  con¬ 
jecture,  as  alfo  the  multitude  of  circular  fordficadons,  fome  of  which 
are  wall'd  round  widi  very  good  mafonry,1  and  look  more  like  a  fet¬ 
tled  habitadon,  than  a  hafty  Vallum  dirown  up  for  a  temporary  en¬ 
campment.  Nor  were  diefe  fortify’d  hills  widiout  their  ufe,  though 
in  an  allied  country;  for,  in  thefe  feveral  ftrong  holds,  confiderable 
pardes  of  Danes  might  well  chule  to  winter,  rather  than  in  towns, 
as  places  where  military  difeipline  might  be  better  maintain’d,  as 
well  as  fewer  injuries  done  to  the  natives.  By  means  of  thefe 
caftles  the  Danes  lorded  it  over  die  Britans  in  Cornwall,  but  ftill 
look’d  upon  them  as  allies,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  alfift  them  againft  the  Saxons ;  but  after  Cornwall  became 
cndrely  under  the  Saxon  yoke,  however  obfequious  the  inhabitants 

*  Ibid.  b  H.  Huntingdon,  pag.  200;  and  Hovcdcn,  pag.  231.  1  Chun  Cattle,  and  Caftelandinas,  See. 
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might  be  dilpofed  to  a<ft,  the  Danes  look’d  upon  all  the  tyes  of  amity 
as  diflolv’d,  the  Britans  as  fervants  to  other  matters,  and  Cornwall  as  a 
province  of  Weft  Sex ;  and  accordingly  landed  here,  as  elfewherc,  to 
plunder,  and  deftroy.  In  the  year  981,  they  committed  great  ra¬ 
vages,  burnt  Bodmyn,  then  a  Bifhop’s  fee.  In  the  19th  year  of 
Ethelred,  A.  D.  997.  the  Danifh  fleet  failed  round  Cornwall,  and 
came  into  the  mouth  of  the  Seveme,  robbing  as  they  went  along 
Devonfhire,  Cornwall,  and  South  Wales, k  all  three  formerly  their 
allies  upon  all  occalions :  and  from  die  time  of  the  Saxon  conqueft, 
die  fortified  hills  ferv’d  them,  not  only  to  retain  their  foldiers  in  duty 
and  order,  and  to  awe  the  nadves,  but  as  places  of  refuge,  to  fe- 
cure  diemfelves  againft  their  amis,  and  preferve  their  booty,  and 
pillage ;  and  now  ’tis  Hkcly  that  their  landing  places  were  more  ef- 
fe<5hially  fecur’d. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  Danes  continued  their  ufual 
abode  in  Cornwall,  as  friends;  and  after  Athelftan,  ’till  the  Saxon  and 
Danilh  Monarchy  became  blended  in  one,  as  enemies ;  and  from  this 
continual  intercourle,  and  fix’d  refidence,  ’tis  no  wonder  that  there 
fliould  be  erected  here,  many,  and  various  kinds  of  Monuments  by 
the  Danilh  nation :  and  indeed  as  hiftory  teaches  us,  that  the  Danes 
were  more  converfant,  and  longer  refident  in  Cornwall  than  clle- 
where ;  fo  the  variety  of  Danilh  Monuments,  ftill  extant  here,  abun¬ 
dantly  confirms  the  truth  of  that  hiftory.  Here  likely,  they  bury’d 
their  valiant  leaders,  Ibmetimes  under  Barrows,  now  and  then  in 
Kift-vaens,  or  ftone  chefts,  fome  under  erected  ftones,  fcveral  of 
which  are  to  be  placed  to  their  account,  and  many  of  each  fort 
ftill  remain,  as  will  be  particularly  exhibited  among  the  Sepulchral 
Monuments.  Here  they  held  their  aflemblies  for  chufing,  and  in¬ 
augurating  their  chief  commanders,  and  doubtlefs,  either  made  or 
ufed  the  circles  of  eredted  ftones  for  that  purpofe,  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  have  lome  diftinguifh’d  by  an  Obelifk  in  the  middle,  or  the 
Kongftolen,’  as  in  Denmark. 

Here  they  fortified,  with  a  Ditch,  and  Vallum,  their  fcveral  land¬ 
ing  places,  and  as  they  advanc’d,  they  fortify  d  the  hills  with  fuch 
propriety  and  judgment,  that  no  lefs  than  eight  caftles  (as  they  are 
call’d,  though  they  are  rather  ftrong  entrenchments)  are  to  be  feen 
within  five  miles  round  the  town  of  Penzance,  all  round  in  figure, 
and  fo  plac’d  on  the  hills,  that  they  are  in  fight  of  each  other,  about 
two  miles  afunder,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  proper  fignals ; 
the  moft  diftant  not  more  than  eight  miles  from  each  other;  lome 
enclos’d  with  a  very  thick  wall,  or  walls  of  mafonry,  wide  ditches,  and 
fuch  other  works  round  them,  as  plainly  befpeak  leifure,  fecurity,  and 


k  Speed,  pag.  359. 
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the  peaceable  permilfion  of  the  natives ;  all  thefe  things  fufficiently 
Ihew  how  powerful  they  were  here,  in  thefe  Weftern  parts  of  Britain, 
and  at  the  fame  time  how  willing  and  defirous  they  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  power,  and  perpetuate  their  poflefiion.  Pluiider  and 
power  were  the  foie,  and  darling  objects  ol  the  Danes ;  and  by  de¬ 
grees  they  came  to  ufe  the  Comifli  as  bad  as  the  reft  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  to  eftablifh  the  one,  tliat  they  might  glut  themfelves 
with  the  other,  they  practis’d  every  kind  of  feverity  (which  the  hot¬ 
ted:  rage  of  war  only  can  excufe)  unprovoked,  and  upon  common 
occafions;  fire,  fword,  and  defolation  attending  them  wherever  they 
march’d ;  fo  that  Cornwall  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  utterly  ruin’d 
by  them,  and  to  have  continued  as  a  foreft  uncultivated,  and  thinly 
peopled  for  feveral  ages.  After  the  Danes  arrived  at  the  fovereignty, 
being  now  become  Chriflians  as  well  as  kings,  they  look’d  on  the 
natives  as  their  fubje&s,  and  confequently  muft  think,  that  to  harm 
and  plunder  them,  would  be  proportionably  to  injure,  and  gradually 
to  deftroy  themfelves;  thenceforward  their  depredations  ceas’d,  their 
Monuments  took  another  turn,  became  cliriftian,  and  inferib’d,  and 
the  Danilh  Line  expiring  foon  after,  as  well  as  the  Saxon,  yield 
an  eafier  admittance  to  the  Normans,  of  whom  now,  though  too 
modern  to  fay  much  of,  we  muft  take  fome  notice,  forafinuch  as 
they  alfo  introduc’d  fome  Monuments. 

CHAP.  XII.  ' 

Of  the  Normans. 

TH  E  laiL  great  alteration  which  our  country  underwent,  was 
occafioned  by  the  coming  in  of  the  Normans,  which  being 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Danilh,  as  well  as  the  interruption,  and 
weakneis  of  the  Saxon  line,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  a  fhort 
view  of  the  feveral  fucccfiions  immediately  preceding  the  conqueft. 
After  the  weak  reign  of  Etlielred,  in  which  the  Danes  carried  all 
before  them,  his  fon  Edmund,  firnam’d  Ironfide  (from  fupporting 
his  feeble  and  difhearten’d  party  with  fo  much  patience  and  fortitude) 
fucceeded,  and  dying  in  the  year  1017,  after  a  ftrenuous  but  fhort 
reign  of  lefs  than  twelve  months,  left  the  Englifh  party  fo  forlorn, 
that  Canute,  fon  of  Swane  King  of  Denmark  (at  that  time  chief 
of  the  Danilh  forces  in  England,  and  already  admitted  into  a  part- 
nerfhip  of  the  kingdom)  was  immediately  acknowledged  fble  monarch 
of  England,  although  Edmund  had  left  two  fons,  and  a  brother, 
who  afterwards  was  rais’d  to  the  throne.  Canute  held  the  crown 
’till  1036,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Harold  (from  his  fiviftnels  in 
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running  firnam’d  Harefoot)  as  fome  think, :n  Ton  of  Canute  by  a 
former  marriage,  which  others  doubt  of.  *  He  reign’d  about  four 
years  and  four  months,  and  left  the  crown  to  Hardacnutc  (foil  oi 
Canute,  by  iElgiva,  or  Emma,  widow  of  King  Ethelred)  who  af¬ 
ter  reigning  near  two  years  died,  and  with  him  expired  the  Danilh 
Royal  Line,  and  die  crown  return'd  to  the  Saxon.  Edward  the 
Confeflor,  fo  nam’d  for  his  piety,  fon  of  King  Ethelred  by  Emma, 
and  half  brother  to  Hardacnute  being  chofen  King,  in  the  year 
1041,  and  dying  without  ifluc  in  1066,  devifed  the  crown,*  as  ’tis 
faid,  to  Harold,  eldeft  fon  of  Godwin  Earl  of  Kent ;  >  but  whether 
Harold  received  the  crown  by  grant  from  King  Edward,  or  feiz’d 
it,  prefuming,  the  greatnefs  of  his  reputation  in  arms  might  recon¬ 
cile  people  in  a  little  while  to  die  weakeft  tide,  if  he  could  plead 
pofleflion,  he  held  the  crown  only  forty  weeks  and  one  day,  being 
Bain  in  batde  againft  William  Duke  of  Normandy,’  who  with  this 
fingle  victory  got  the  crown ;  with  fuch  eafy  tranfitions,  in  thofe  times, 
did  the  imperial  crown  of  England  pafs,  not  only  from  one  hand  to  ano¬ 
ther,  but  from  one  family  and  nation  to  another ;  infomuch  that  w  ithin 
50  years,  the  crown  was  poffefs’d  by  a  Saxon,  a  Dane,  a  Saxpn,  and  (as 
Harold  had  no  pretence  to  die  Saxon  or  Danifh  Blood  Royal)  by 
the  private  family  of  Godwin,  and  laftly  by  the  Norman  line :  fo  that 
the  crown,  in  one  generation,  was  poflefs’d  by  five  families,  each 
di/linft  from  it’s  preceding  one,  and  each  king  (if  you  except 
Harold)  of  a  different  nadon  from  his  prcdcceflor. 

William  the  firft,  of  the  Norman  race,  being  acknowledg’d  King, 
made  it  the  principal  bufinefs  of  his  reign  tofetde  in  Britain  (as  the  mod 
likely  way  to  fecure  the  crown  to  his  own  family)  his  country-men 
who  had  attended,  and  further’d  his  expedition,  and  to  introduce  his 
country’s  cuftoms,  laws,  and  language :  and  as  the  Normans  were 
at  this  time  Chriftians,  and  much  more  civiliz’d  than  eidier  the 
Saxons  or  Danes  at  the  time  of  their  invafions,  it  can’t  be  thought 
that  our  country  fuffer’d  fo  much  from  them,  as  from  the  others, 
or  that  the  alterations  introduc’d  were  of  fo  wild,  barbarous,  and  de- 
ftru&ive  a  nature  as  what  the  former  dreadful  convulfions  had  been 
attended  withal.  As  the  fciences  were  in  this  age  more  cultivated  a- 

had  HaroM,  (who  fucecctled  Ed  ward  the  Con- 
feflbr)  and  many  other  fons. 

1  To  whom,  William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  p. 
53.  that  Edward  the  Confeflor,  after  the  hidden 
death  of  Edward,  fon  of  Edmund  Ironfidc  (whom 
he  dellgn’d  his  fuccrflor,  and  for  that  reafon  had 
fent  for  him  from  abroad)  granted  the  fucceflion 
to  the  crown  of  England ;  and  qoeftions  whether 
Harold  had  any  grant  at  all  from  Edward,  though 
the  Englifli  gave  out  as  much.  Ibid 


“  Hen.  Hunt  pag.  209. 

•  Sax.  Chron. 

•  Et  juxta  quod  ipfc  ante  morte  ftatucrat  in 
rtgnum  ei  fucceflit  Haroldus.  Hovedcn,  p.  25S. 
See  Sax.  Chron. 

f  Godwin  Earl  of  Kent,  of  great  power  in  his 
time,  married  to  his  firft  wife  the  filler  of  King 
Canute,  but  had  only  one  fon  by  her,  who  was 
drown’d  in  the  Thames :  by  his  fccond  wife  he 
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mong  the  Normans,  than  here  in  England,  they  improv’d  our  man¬ 
ner,  in  works  of  art  and  tafte,  they  introduc’d  a  nobler  and  more 
elegant  kind  of  building  and  defigning, r  than  we  had  been  us’d  to 
before ' ;  from  tliis  time  therefore,  our  Monuments  have  no  more  the 
rudenefs  and  difproportion  of  the  natural  ftone ;  they  no  longer  re¬ 
main  uninferib’d,  filent,  as  well  as  monftrous ;  they  want  dates  in¬ 
deed,  but  are  generally  inferib’d;  fimames  are  added,  but  what  lhall 
particularly  diltinguifh  all  inferib'd  Monuments  erefted  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  is  the  old  French,  which,  in  all  the  law  courts,  and  elfe- 
where,  on  all  occasions,  this  king  labour’d  moil  afliduouily  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  place  of  the  Saxon  or  Englifh  language.  Thofe  inferib’d 
in  French  are  likely  to  be  near  the  conqueft,  if  the  characters  will 
fuit  that  age,  for  notwithftanding  all  the  ftruggles  of  the  Norman 
line,  the  Saxon  tongue  gain’d  ground  again,  and  in  a  little  time  no¬ 
thing  but  the  law  remain’d  in  French;  a  certain  fign  how  difficult  it 
is  to  make  thorough  alterations  in  language,  and  that  chains  are  eafier 
impos’d  on  die  hands,  than  on  the  tongues ;  and  their  other  works, 
fuch  as  Monafteries,  Palaces,  Courts  of  Juftice,  Churches,  Croftes, 
and  the  like,  are  too  litde  different  from  $he  works  of  the  late,  or 
prefent  age,  to  require  any  particular  notice  here. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  BritiJJj  Religion . 

AS  many  forts  of  Monuments  which  we  have  now  exifling,  are 
owing  to  the  different  nations  which  have  fucceffively  fettled  in 
Britain  (Phenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans) 
fo  many  of  them  muft  have  arifen  from  die  Religion  wliich  obtain’d 
among  the  ancient  people  of  this  ifland. 

From  the  fway  that  religion  has,  and  always  has  had,  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  mankind,  it  will  not  be  wonder’d  at,  if  ancient  Monu¬ 
ments,  in  a  great  meafure,  owe  their  rife  to,  and  are  diverfify’d  by 
the  feveral  rites,  ceremonies,  and  particular  inftitutions  of  the  na¬ 
tional  worfhip,  whatfoever  that  was.  For  all  religions  (though 
founded  on  one  univerfal  principle)  have  fomething  peculiar  to  them- 


r  Vidcas  ubique  in  villis  ccclcfias,  in  vicis  Sc 
urbibus  Monaftrria  novo  ardificandi  genere  con- 
furgcrc. — Normanni  veftibus  ad  invidiam  add. — 
Domi  ingenua  xdificia.  —  William  of  Malmf- 
burv,  pag.  58. 

•  Some  think,  however,  that  thefe  words  of 
Malmfbury  arc  too  general  ;  and  that  the  fame 
kind  of  architefture  which  was  in  ufc  before  the 
conqueft  continued  with  (bme  little  variation  only* 


till  the  middle  of  Henry  the  firft’s  reign.  And 
it  is  not  unlikely,  that  fomc  time  was  necefla* 
ry  to  change  the  general  cuftom  in  this  point, 
as  well  as  in  all  others ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
where  the  Normans  did  build  (as  the  cathedrals 
of  London  and  Canterbury,  Battle  Abby  and 
the  like  do  plainly  teftify)  they  follow'd  their  own 
country  ftylc. 

felves 
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felves  (as  every  thing  mu  ft  have  which  is  liable  to  be  tindhir’d  by  the 
humours  of  powerful  and  preemptive  men)  and  whatever  is  fub- 
fervient  to  die  offices  of  religion,  whether  Temple,  Altar,  Prieft, 
lacred  Utenfil,  or  Rite,  it  will  have  fomething  in  it  diftindt,  and  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  religion  from  whence  it  proceeded.  It  will  now  be 
neceflary,  therefore,  to  enquire,  what  the  rnoft  ancient  religion  of 
this  illand  was ;  which  may  afford  others  fomc  additional  affiftance 
to  explain  feveral  Monuments  now  remaining  in  this  illand  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  help  us  to  throw  lome  light  upon  the  remains  of  antiquity 
in  Cornwall,  in  particular. 

The  ancient  Britilh  Religion  was  of  the  Gentile  kind,  of  near 
kin  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Eaft,  and  every  thing  of  a  religious  nature 
was  directed  and  managed  by  a  Priefthood  of  great  antiquity,  and 
fame  amongft  the  ancients;  they  were  call’d  Druids,  of  whom  a 
particular  account  follows  in  the  next  book. 


End  of  the  First  Book. 
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O  F  T  H  E 

BRITISH  RELIGION. 

BOOK  II. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  Idolatry  in  general. 

IF  we  take  only  a  tranfient  view  of  the  Druid  fuperftition,  with¬ 
out  at  the  fame  time  examining  the  hiffory  of  other  countries, 
and  comparing  Druidifm  with  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Eaft, 
we  fliall  be  apt  to  think  the  Druids  ftand  alone  in  all  the  inftances 
of  barbarity,  magick,  and  grove-worfliip  laid  to  their  charge ;  the 
frequency  of  their  human  facrifices  Ihocks  us,  their  magick  exceeds 
belief;  their  oak-worfhip  looks  lingular,  and  abfurd ;  and  their  di- 
fcipline,  cuftoms  and  tenets  have  the  air  of  peculiarities  to  be  found 
no  where  but  in  their  fed. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  a  proper  eftimate,  and  form  a  right 
judgment  of  this  Idolatry  of  Britain,  it  will  be  necellary  to  give  a 
lhort  furvey  of  the  rife  of  Idolatry  in  general;  the  falle  Deities  that 
were  at  different  times  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the  true  one ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  Gentiles  worfhipp'd  thefe  falle  Deities,  and  the 
remarkable  relemblance  that  there  was  betwixt  all  the  levcral  forts  of 
Idolatry.  From  thefe  particulars  it  will  evidently  appear  (which  is 
of  great  concern  to  the  prefent  fubjed)  that  Druidifm  acknowledg’d 
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the  fmic  Deities,  us’d  the  fame  worfhip,  and  therefore  muft  have 
had  die  fame  original  as  the  cuftoms,  tenets,  rites,  and  fuperftition 
of  other  gentile  nations. 

SECT.  I.  The  Eaflera  authors  affirm  that  Idolatry  was  practis’d  before  the 
Firft  nfc  of  flood,  and  diat  die  children  of  Seth  were  feduc'd  to  it  by  the  Cain- 
ites,  and  indeed  it  is  very  likely  *  diat  the  fons  of  God  were  call’d  fo, 
as  having  retain'd  the  true  religion,  in  contradiftinction  to  thole  who 
had  degenerated  from  it.  Cain’s  infolent  behaviour  to  his  maker u, 
makes  it  all'o  probable,  that  he  was  not  like  to  keep  himfelf  or  his 
pollen ty  long  in  the  true  religion.  ’Tis  alfo  faid,  diat  every  ima¬ 
gination  of  die  thoughts  of  man’s  heart  was  continually  evil » ;  that 
all  flelh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth  *,  and  of  all  abomi- 
nations,  none  lo  produ&ive  of  exccflivc  wickednels  as  Idolatry,  which 
promotes,  and  even  confecrates  the  greateft  vices,  fuch  as  lewdnefs, 
murder,  and  debauchery ;  and  it  is  not  ealy  to  conceive  how  man¬ 
kind  could  be  fo  totally  immers'd  in  wickedncfs,  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  flood,  and  retain  at  the  fame  time  die  True  Religion. 

But  however  that  be,  whether  Idolatry  began  before  the  flood,  or 
not,  we  have  die  greateft  reafon  to  think,  diat  people  began  foon 
after  die  flood  to  depart  from  die  fear,  and  true  worfhip  of  God  ; 
for  fcarce  was  Noah  laid  in  his  Grave r,  but  the  children  of  men1  (that 
is,  tliofe  of  the  falfe  religion)  inftigated  by  fome  motives  which  were 
dilpleafing  to  God,  enter’d  into  a  combination  to  build  a  city,  and 
tower  whole  top  was  to  reach  up  to  heaven.  What  their  intendon 
was  does  not  plainly  appear,  whether  for  a  reftige  in  cafe  of  a  fecond 
deluge*;  or  to  make  for  themfelves  a  memorial h,  or  to  eretft  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  the  honour  of  the  Sun,  as  the  chief  caule  of  drying  up 
die  deluge  (which  fome  learned  men  e  have  fuppos’d,  becaufe  the 
pyramidal  form  of  this  tower  relembled  fire);  or  laftly,  whether 
they  deligned  this  tower  as  a  temple  for  fome  Idol :  whatever  were 
the  motives,  the  fa<5l  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  “,  and  their  de- 
lign  fuch,  as  tended  to  revive  and  promote  that  general  corruption 
of  faith  and  manners,  which  had  been  lo  lately  and  juftly  punilh'd 
by  the  univerlal  deluge. 

The  Babylonians  defeended  from  Culh,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Ham, 
claim  the  firft  and  higheft  antiquity;  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
from  them  all  the  Eaft  and  the  North  received  their  firft  Idolatries. 


1  Gen.  vi.  2. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  5,  9. 

w  Ibid.  vi.  5. 

*  Ibid.  v.  II,  12. 

*  Some  think  that  the  foundation  of  Babel 
was  laid  not  more  than  ten  years  after  Noah’s 
death ;  moft  people  agree,  not  more  than  twenty 
eight. 

*  Ham  and  his  pofterity,  viz.  Canaan,  who 
by  the  curfe  of  his  grandfather  Noah  appears  to 


have  been  undutiful,  and  very  wicked.  Gen.  ix. 
25,  26. 

*  Jofeph.  Ant.  lib.  I.  cap.  5.  Univerf.  Hift. 

*43- 

*  As  the  vulgar  tranflatioo,  Gen.  xi.  4.  feems 
to  intimate. 

c  Tcnifon  of  Idolatry. 

*  44  This  they  begin  to  do,  and  now  nothing 
44  will  be  reftrain’d  Irom  them,  which  they  have 
44  imagin’d  to  do.”  Gen.  xi.  6. 

Egypt 
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Egypt  will  allow  no  fuperiour  in  antiquity,  as  to  religious  rites, 
and  government ;  and  if  Ham,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Noah,  was  king 
of  Egypt ',  none  can  go  far  beyond  it.  The  Egyptians  Ipread  their 
abominations  after  many  ages  into  Greece,  and  Greece  communica¬ 
ted  the  infection  to  the  Weft.  The  Phenicians  lay  claim  alfo  to  the 
precedence  in  this  matter,  and  fay,  that  the  firft  temple  was  erected 
in  Phenicia :  they  are  defeended  from  Canaan  the  youngeft  fon  of 
.  Ham,  and  were  not  only  remarkable  for  their  dangerous  corruptions 
at  home,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob  and  Mofes,  but  by  die  im¬ 
provements  they  firft  made  in  navigation,  were  enabled  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  poifon  of  their  fuperftition,  as  far  as  the  extremities  of 
die  then  dilcover’d  world. 

The  general  and  chief  motives  for  revolting  from  the  worfliip  of  SECT.  II. 
die  true  God,  were  the  tranfeendent  purity  of  God,  and  the  ftrict-  ^  Chief  mo* 
nefs  of  life  and  manners  requir’d  in  his  adorers ;  people,  dierefore,  iaUy. 
who  delighted  in  violence  and  wand'ring  lufts,  were  foon  glad  to 
drop  fuch  a  lyftem  of  reftraint,  as  the  true  religion,  and  by  general 
conient  frame  to  thcmlelves  a  more  free,  various,  and  extenfive  man¬ 
ner  of  worfhip,  fuch  as  might  permit  their  pailions  to  range,  and 
expatiate  at  pleafure  :  diis  could  not  be  done,  they  found,  whilft 
they  continued  to  ferve  the  true  God,  as  he  had  directed ;  the  bufi- 
nefs,  dierefore,  of  die  inventive  and  powerful,  was  to  fet  up  a  new 
fort  of  Deities,  who  were  to  be  pleas’d  upon  ealier  terms ;  at  leaft 
who  would  not  refent  die  frequent  tranfgrefiions  of  man  in  lo  fe- 
vere  a  manner  as  God  feem’d  to  have  done,  in  the  fall  of  Adam, 
in  the  curfe  of  Cain,  and  in  the  univerfal  deluge. 

This  being  all  diat  is  neceflary  to  obierve  concerning  the  rile,  and 
firft  motives  of  Idolatry,  or  that  falle  religion  which  afterwards  took 
pofleflion  of  all  the  world,  excepting  only  the  little  nation  of  the 
Hebrews,  let  us  now  confider  what  that  falfe  religion  was,  and  where¬ 
in  it’s  oppofition  to  the  true  confifted. 

We  muft  not  imagine  that  the  falfe  religion  differ’d  (as  loon  as  sect.  nr. 
it  began)  in  every  point  from  the  true,  nor  that  all  the  truths  of  the  Principles 
firft,  and  pure  religion,  were  at  once  entirely  rejected,  but  radier,  ^occtced 
diat,  admitting  the  great  and  fundamental  truths,  the  children  of 
men  rais’d  fuperftitious  fancies  of  their  own  thereupon;  invented, 
and  infilled  upon  errours,  admitted  great  impurities  in  manners,  and 
worfliip,  and  in  the  end  became  wholly  immers’d  in  every  kind  of 
corruption,  every  extravagance  of  lin,  and  every  abfurdity  of  errour. 

Thus,  for  inftance, - They  deny’d  not  the  Being  of  a  God,  but 

made  to  themfelves  many  Gods. 

That  there  was  a  mediator  neceflary,  was  a  tradition  from  the 

very 
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very  firft  ages  ;  and  this  tradition  arofe  (likely)  from  the  promife  of 
God  (Gen.  iii.  15.)  and  was  confirmed  by  man’s  general  confciouf- 
nefs  of  his  own  infirmities  and  fin,  and  his  want  therefore  of  l'ome 
perfbn  to  interpofe,  and  reconcile  fo  frail  a  creature  to  a  G<xl  of  in¬ 
finite  purity f.  This  tradition,  die  firft  Idolaters  did  not  deny,  but 
chofe  mediators  of  their  own  fancy,  the  Sun,  the  Planets,  and  de¬ 
parted  Ghofts :  framing  to  thcmfelvcs  a  multiplicity  of  tutelary,  or 
guardian  Demi-gods. 

Sacrifical  rites  were  as  old  as  the  world ;  they  abolifhed  not  facrifices, 
but  polluted  them  by  debaucheries,  and  murder,  and  transferr'd  them 
from  their  proper  object,  God  the  Creator,  to  the  Creature. 

They  acknowledged  a  providence,  and  themfelves  in  perpetual 
want  of  it,  as  to  health,  the  neceflarics  and  conveniencies  of  life ; 
they  had  therefore  Gods  for  every  purpofe,  of  every  fhape,  as  well 
Coloffes 1  as  of  a  portable  fize  *,  and  in  all  places,  that  they  might 
be  at  hand  to  help  them  upon  any  emergency,  to  what  they  fhould 
want. 

That  the  foul  was  immortal,  and  that  there  was  a  future  life, 
was  a  truth  too  evidently  taught  from  the  firft  beginning  to  be  de¬ 
nied  ;  but  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  falfe  rehgion,  they 
prefently  imagin’d,  and  made  it  part  of  their  Divinity,  that  the 
ghofts  of  good,  great,  or  ingenious  men  (whether  good  or  wicked) 
being  fuppos’d  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs  after  death,  were  capable  of 
affifting,  prote<fling,  and  enriching  men  in  this  life,  whence  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  Manes,  Heroes,  and  Demi-gods. 

They  denv’d  not  die  necefiity  of  worfhip,  and  fupplication,  but 
introduc'd  all  manner  of  impurity,  violence,  and  impofture,  and 
proftituted  the  facred  office  of  prayer  due  only  to  God,  upon  Planets, 
Devils,  Brutes,  and  fenfelefs  Images.  This  was  the  firft  ftate  of  Idolatry, 
by  which  it  appears  how  much  eafier  it  was  to  pervert  trudi,  to  obfeure 
and  mix  it  with  the  moft  egregious  errour,  than  to  abolifh  it. 

SECT.  iv.  The  firft  capital  error  in  religion  was  departing  from  the  unity  of 
amiSe^order  t^ie  Godhead,  that  is  worffiipping  more  than  one  Deity,  and  die  firft 
in wiiich^hcv  thing  that  obtain’d  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  it’s  Creator 
was  the  Sun k,  a  body  by  it’s  fuperiour  fplendour  and  heat,  by  it’s 
continual,  and  orderly  motion  (circumftances  of  great  glory  to  it’s 
Maker,  but  of  none  to  it’s  felf)  moft  apt  to  millead  weak  minds  from 


1  44  The  ncceflity  of  a  Mediator  betweenGod  and 
44  Man,  was  a  general  notion  which  obtain'd  a- 
44  mong  all  mankind  from  the  beginning/*  Prid. 
Conncx.  part  I.  lib.  III.  pag.  177.  ift  edit.  8vo. 

1  See  Nebuchadnczar’s  image  in  the  plains  of 
Dura.  Dan.  iii.  1. 

fc  Laban's  Tcraphim.  Gen.  xxxi.  30. 

*  *Ov  Tot 

©lit  v *a Soph.  Ocd.Tyran.  Aft  I.  Sc.  3. 


The  Chorus  here  fwears  by  the  Sun,  as  that 
God  who  flood  forth  in  the  front  of  the  Heathen 
Gods.  Dacicr  fays,  ic  Lc  plus  grand  des  dicux,w 
but  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  original  to  call  him 
the  firft,  or  foremoft  of  the  Gods. 

41  A  very  learned  and  ingenious  man  (Gift). 
<c  Cupcri  f  farpocrates)  has  lately  attempted  to 
44  ftiew,  that  ail  the  Gods  of  Antiquity  center  in 
44  the  Sun/*  Lett,  of  Mythol.  p.  89. 


furprize 
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furprize  and  admiration  into  reverence  and  worfliip.  To  the  Sun, 
the  Moon  and  other  Planets  were  foon  added,  and  all  hippos' d  to 
be  actuated  by  fouls,  or  intelligent  fpirits  of  a  middle  nature 
betwixt  God  and  Man 1 ;  they  were  therefore  concluded  more  pro¬ 
per  to  receive  the  addrefles  of  weak  and  finful  man,  whole  peti¬ 
tions  were  too  imperfect  to  reach  the  throne  of  the  fupreme  God, 
without  fucli  a  mediatorial  introduction.  To  the  making  thefe 
celeftial  bodies  Deities,  no  doubt  their  beneficial  influences  upon 
fruits,  plants,  and  animals,  mull  be  fuppos’d  to  have  contribut¬ 
ed  ;  it  being  the  moft  obvious  and  cafy  errour,  to  worfliip  what  they 
faw,  admir’d,  and  felt  the  benefit  of,  as  Cefar  obferves  of  the  Gauls. 
“  Dcorum  numero  eos  folos  ducunt,  quos  cernunt,  6c  quorum  opibus 
“  aperte  juvantur  Solem  8c  Vulcanum  6c  Lunam.”  Com.  lib.  VI. 

Some  diink  that  Image-worfhip  fuccceded  next  a,  for  that  finding 
thefe  new  Deities  as  much  ablent  from  them  as  prefent  (the  Sun  and 
*  Planets  palling  as  much  time  below  the  horizon,  as  above)  they  in¬ 
vented  Images  to  be  always  prefent  with  them,  that  lo,  upon  any 
emergency  they  might  have  a  Deity  at  hand,  to  confult  and  im¬ 
plore  :  to  thefe  Images  they  gave  names  and  qualities,  which  they 
fiill  bear;  whence  it  happens,  that  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  8cc.  are 
Gods  to  be  found  among  all  nations.  The  Images  of  the  Sun  are 
reckoned  moft  ancient,  by  diofe  who  think  Image-worfliip  prior  to 
the  worlhip  of  the  Manes ;  and  the  Ifraelites  being  much  addicted  to 
worfliip  them,  they  are  generally  forbid  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  die 
fame  place  with  the  groves,  as  if  diey  were  a  part  of  the  Grove- 
worlhip.  Hail  xvii.  8.  and  xxvii.  9". 

But,  as  all  the  images  of  die  Sun  and  the  Planets,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  forts,  though  diftinguifh’d  by  the  proper  lymbols,  were 
generally  at  firft  of  the  human  form,  others  tliink  that  worfliipping 
die  ghofts  of  departed  men  *  preceded  Image-worfliip,  and  it  fhould 
feem  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  muft  firft  have  worfliipped 
Perlons,  before  they  pay'd  adoration  to  dieir  Statues.  As  loon 
as  die  Hero  was  dead,  the  fame  people  which  had  a  veneration  for 
him  when  alive,  were  foon  perluaded  by  dieir  ardent  leaders,  and 
reconcil’d  to  pay  him  divine  honours  alter  his  death,  efpecially  whilft 
the  remembrance  of  his  perfon,  and  the  glory  of  his  actions  were  recent 
in  every  one’s  mind;  and  (leaft  the  peoples  refpeeft  and  affection, 
which  were  the  grounds  of  their  worfliip,  might  cool  and  languifli  in 
time)  Images  were  invented  to  keep  frefh  and  lively  the  idea  of  what 


1  Prid.  Counex.  lib.  III.  part  I.  pag.  177. 

1  ft  edit. 

0  Ibid.  pag.  187. 

n  They  arc  call’d  ED^2n  u  Subdiales  ftatuse 
44  quaft  folarcs  vcl  foil  cxpofitsc.’>  Buxt.  Lex. 


Simulachm  folaria :  i.  c.  in  honorem  folis  facia. 
Jun.  Trem. 

0  The  original  of  Idolatry  came  from  the  con- 
fec ration  of  lomc  eminent  perfon s  after  death, 
according  to  Sanchoniathon.  See  Stillingflcec 
Orig.  Sacr.  ^to  edit.  pag.  32. 
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was  dead ;  they  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  beauty,  ftrength,'  fize, 
and  i'pirit  of  the  departed  ;  now  it  is  not  likely,  I  would  fay,  that  the 
priefls  or  great  men  fhould  make  ufe  of  this  device  of  Image-woifhip, 
till  they  found  it  neceflary,  to  continue,  and  ftrengthen  their  liiperftition. 
Thus  from  the  Manes  or  Ghofts,  their  wandering  worfhip  was  foon 
lavifh’d  away  upon  Images ;  and  having  Images  to  reprefent  their 
human  Gods,  the  fafliion  foon  fucceeded  of  making  Images  alfo  to 
reprefent  their  planetary  Gods.  Now  all  thefe  Images  were  made 
in  human  fliape  for  this  rcafon,  becaufe  the  imagination  of  man  was 
not  able  to  conceive  a  more  excellent  form,  nor  to  give  more  ex¬ 
alted  ideas  of  their  abfent  Deities,  than  by  reprefenting  them  in  the 
likenefs  of  man. 

This  I  conjecture  to  be  the  moft  natural  and  likely  method  for 
Idolaters  to  have  proceeded  in  the  firft  ages*,  but  I  mull  here 
obferve,  that  foon  after  the  Images  of  their  Gods  were  intro¬ 
duc’d,  they  were  confecrated  with  great  pomp,  various  ceremonies, 
feftivals,  and  folemn  fupplications,  and  every  one  of  the  numerous 
aftembly  was  to  pay  his  adorations  before  the  new  Deity.  Thefe 
adorations  might  probably,  in  the  beginning,  be  directed  prima¬ 
rily  to  the  Perfon  or  Planet  whole  image  was  let  up,  and  only  a 
fecondary  worfhip  paid  to  the  Image  itfelf ;  but  the  reprefentative 
foon  became  equal  to  the  principal,  and  the  copy  to  the  original;  for 
in  a  little  wliile  it  became  the  general  opinion,  that  by  means  of 
incantation,  and  magical  charms,  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
celeftial  body  or  Dcmi-god  was  brought  to  refide  in  thole  images, 
when  they  had  been  ritually  deify’d. 

Image-worfliip  foon  fpread  itfelf  over  all  the  Eaft,  thence  into 
Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  became  the  univerfil  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Gentile  world,  till  the  Magi  of  Perfia  form’d  a  confi- 
derable  oppolition  to  it,  teaching,  that  no  Image  ought  to  be  ador'd, 
but  that  both  the  good  and  bad  Principle  (or  God,  for  they  held 
bodi  to  be  Gods,  calling  the  firft  Oromazcs,  the  fecond  Arimanius) 
were  to  be  worfhipped  only  by  fire.  Thenceforward  the  worfhip- 
pers  of  Images  were  diftinguifh’d  by  the  name  of  Sabians,  and  the 
worfhippers  by  fire  ftil’d  Magians,  and  in  India  and  fome  parts  of 
Perfia  they  ftill  continue. 

Magick p,  Witchcraft,  or  the  fcience  of  correfponding  with  Evil-fpirits 
in  order  to  foretel  future  events,  to  attain  to  forbidden  knowledge, 
and  a  power  of  curling,  revenging,  and  dcflroying  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  by  charms  and  incantations,  fome  think  is  as  ancient  as  the 
antediluvian  ages,  and  indeed  if  wc  confider  the  particular  intereft 

0  Firft  they  worfhipped  Planets,  then  the  Manes  craft,  Palmiftry,  Hydromanyc,  Augury,  &c.  The 
of  Heroes,  then  images  both  of  Heroes  and  Planets.  chief  part  of  the  Druid  Magick  confined  in  forc- 
f  Magick  had  feveral  parts,  as  Aftrology,  Witch-  telling,  from  the  entrails  of  human  viftims. 

which 
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which  Daemons  had  to  introduce  this  Blocking  commerce  into  the 
world,  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  left  no  temptations  untry’d,  to 
prevail  on  gloomy,  anxious,  and  despairing  minds,  to  enter  into  this 
abominable  communication  with  evil  Spirits  ;  but  whether  Magick 
be  quite  fo  ancient  or  not,  it  may  however  Serve  to  prove,  that  when 
mankind  had  thrown  alide  the  unity  oS  the  Godhead,  they  could 
not  only  condeScend  to  worlhip  the  meaneft  productions  oS  nature, 
but  the  molt  detcftable  and  abandon’d  oS  all  beings. 

It  mull  next  be  obScrv’d,  that  the  Gentiles,  Srom  the  remote!! 
antiquity,  worlhipp'd  Fire  or  Light,  at  hr  It,  perhaps,  only  in  the 
Sun,  as  die  Sountain  oS  light  and  heat ;  aSterwards  they  never  wor- 
jfhipp’d  without  lire  on  the  altar,  as  the  medium  to  tranSpire  their 
addrefles  unto  the  deity ;  Soon  aSter  (Sor  errour  is  infinite,  and  one 
miftake  in  Such  fblemn  cafes  begets  another)  the  Fire  itSelS  was 
worlhipped. 

Hyde,  indeed  \  denies  that  the  Pcrfians  worfliipped  fire,  calling  it 
not  the  Cultus  Divinus,  but  the  Cultus  Civilis :  but  this  nice  di- 
ItinCtion  can  figniiy  no  more  with  regard  to  the  generality,  than 
that  in  their  religion  dicrc  were  different  degrees  of  reSpeCt  and 
adoration,  more  and  ftriCter  rites  and  ceremonies  attending  the  worfiiip 
of  Some  Deities,  than  what  were  allowed  to  that  oS  other  inSeriour 
Deities.  For  as  they  allowed  their  holy  fires  to  be  the  Shechinah  or 
habitation  of  God,  it  was  very  difficult,  iS  not  impoffible,  to  keep 
the  mind  of*  die  vulgar  and  lei's  contemplative  from  paying  a  kind 
oS  adoration  to  them;  and  thereSore  the  Perfians  were  indeed  wor¬ 
shippers  oS  Fire'. 

Nimrod,  grandSon  oS  Ham,  is  Said  by  St.  Auguftinc  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  compell’d  his  Subjects  to  worfhip  Fire  in  Chaldea. 

The  other  elements,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water  were  alSo  deiSy’d,  it 
becoming  a  cuffoin  very  Soon,  to  make  Gods  oS  every  thing  which 
appeared  either  capable  oS  doing  harm,  or  neceflary  and  beneficial 
to  human  life  :  the  lame  reaSon  made  them  proceed  to  deiSy  plants 
and  herbs*,  led  thereto  by  their  experienced  medicinal  virtue,  by 
the  beauty  oS  flowers,  or  (in  hot  countries)  by  the  Sriendly  fliade 
of*  trees. 

They  delcendcd  ftill  lower,  and  making  rude  and  IhapeleSs  Hones 
the  representations  oS  their  fancied  Deities,  they  Soon  learn’d  to  Sor- 
get  and  think  no  more  oS  the  abfent  repreSented  Deity,  and  paid 
their  adoration  to  the  Symbol,  the  huge  lifeleSs  lump  of  Stone,  and 
this  kind  oS  Idolatry  was  very  ancient  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Phenicians'.  It  would  be  endleSs  in  this  Survey  oS  GentiliSm,  to 

i  Dc  Vet.  PerC  Rcl.  •  Some  fay  before  the  flood.  Sanchon.  Eufcb. 

'  Piid.  Coiuicx.  and  Monfauc.  tom.  II.  p.  394.  prep.  Evan.  '  See  erected  Stones. 
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to  purfue  the  Egyptians  through  all  the  variety  of  creatures,  Beans, 
Birds,  and  Reptiles  which  they  worfliipp’d,  and  it  is  now  time  to  fee 
in  what  manner  they  worfliipp’d  this  confus’d  multitude  of  Gods. 

Sect.  v.  Having  chang’d  the  objedt  of  their  devotion,  and  adopted  the 
Worfhip.  Creature  for  their  Deity,  inflead  of  the  Creator,  they  preferv’d  how¬ 
ever,  fome  general  Refemblance  to  the  true  manner  of  Worlhip. 
They  worfliipp’d  by  Sacrifices,  by  Meat  and  Drink  Offerings,  by 
Proftration,  by  Supplication,  by  Feftivals,  and  in  publick  aflemblies. 

The  great  bufinefs  of  the  Devil  was  not  to  obliterate  what  went 
before,  but  to  turn,  change,  and  pervert  in  the  moft  fecret,  eafy, 
and  imperceptible  manner,  every  rite,  doCtrinc,  and  inftitution,  fo 
as  it  might  beft  promote  Immorality,  Delufion,  and  Impiety.  And 
indeed,  this  was  no  hard  matter  to  do,  when  once  mankind  had  de¬ 
parted  from  that  one  great  truth,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  :  for  this 
would  have  kept  them  fteady,  excluded  evc'ry  fanciful  impofture, 
and  permitted  nothing  in  worfhip  which  was  not  agreeable  to  that 
God,  who  had  fo  fufficiently  revealed  his  will  from  die  beginning  of 
the  world,  diat  no  one  could  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  was  accept¬ 
able  to  him,  and  what  was  difpleafing  ;  but  having  acumulated  to 
themfelves  an  infinite  number  of  Gods,  ’tis  hardly  credible  to  what 
an  excefs  of  errour  and  pollution  in  worfhip,  they  were  foon  expos’d. 
Every  new  Deity  was  to  be  worfhipp’d  after  fome  new,  and  diftinCt 
method,  fo  diat  it  foon  became  a  myftery  and  fcicnce  (and  no  doubt 
was  continued  as  fuch  by  die  lucrative  in  all  places)  to  underftand 
by  what  rites  each  particular  God  was  to  be  approached  *.  Every  new 
rite  multiply ’d  errour,  for  every  method  of  worfhip  mu  ft  be  wrong, 
(diat  is,  either  abfurd  or  wicked)  which  has  an  improper  object ;  for 
there  is  no  worfhipping  a  falfe  God  with  true  Religion ;  no  ferving 
Idols  widi  pure  devotion.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  the  true  fear  of 
God,  a  gloomy  kind  of  awe,  and  religious  dread,  confifting  of 
Grove,  and  Night-worfhip  was  introduced. 

Inftead  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  intended  to  recall  people  from 
their  worldly  bufinefs  to  a  ferious  recollection  of,  and  thankfgiving 
for  the  Creation,  Feftivals  to  their  Dcmi-gods  were  inftituted. 

Inftead  of  die  few  Altars  which  were  ereCted  by  the  fervants  of 
the  living  God  in  a  few  places  (fuch  as  were  fanCtify’d  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  God,  or  his  Angels)  the  Heathens  ereCtcd  Altars  on  every 
high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree;  and  this  multiplicity  of  Altars, 
tended  evidently,  and  neceflarily,  to  vary  the  fervice  performed  at 
them,  each  officiating  prieft  driving  to  make  his  Altar  finer,  and 
by  the  novelty  of  fome  rite  and  ceremony,  to  render  it  more  en¬ 
gaging,  and  better  frequented  than  that  of  his  neighbours. 

w  The  Egyptian  priefts  were  particularly  fc-  gard  to  their  rites 
cret,  and  almoft  impenetrably  referv’d  with  rc- 
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Inftead  of  the  true  purity  of  heart,  a  falfe  fuperficial  purity  was 
fubftituted,  confiding  ot  ablutions,  white  garments,  outward  fprink- 
lings,  and  luftrations. 

In ftead  of  facrilices,  mod  acceptable  to  God  by  the  holinefs  of 
mind,  and  innocency  of  the  hands  that  offer  them  ;  the  heathen  fa- 
crifices  were  ordain’d  to  confid  (not  of  fheep,  or  oxen,  as  at  fird) 
but  of  thofe  tilings  which  were  mod  precious  to  the  heart  of  man, 
as  human  victims,  and  even  their  own  children  \ 

The  wordiip  of  the  Sun,  perform'd  when  he  was  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  height  of  his  power,  foon  taught  men  in  thole  hot  countries 
of  the  Ead,  to  raife  their  Altars,  and  perform  their  devotions  in 
Groves;  and,  after  Sacrifice,  Luxury  and  Debauch  enfued. 

The  wordiip  of  the  Moon  was  performed  in  the  night ;  this  in¬ 
troduc’d  every  kind  of  pollution. 

When  Damons  began  to  be  worfliipped,  Divination,  Oracles,  In¬ 
cantations,  and  all  the  groundlefs  fancies  of  Augury y,  naturally 
followed. 

When  Fire  became  a  Deity  the  children  of  the  Idolater  were  of¬ 
fered  and  burnt,  that  the  Deity  might  have  them,  and  be  propitiated. 

But  nothing  contributed  more  to  produce  and  edablifh  thole  abo¬ 
minations,  than  the  deifying  men  and  women.  For  their  Heroes 
(though  fortunate  leaders,  or  inventers  of  ufeful  arts)  being  fome  oi 
the  race  of  the  fird  Idolaters,  mud  have  been  exceedingly  corrupted 
in  Morals  and  Religion,  and  were  no  fooner  made  Gods  after  their 
dcceafe,  than  their  vices  were  adopted,  imitated,  confecrated :  hence 
it  naturally  became  the  fadiion  to  judify,  to  practice,  to  form  a  rite 
of  wordiip  of  thole  very  Immoralities  which  their  new  made  God 
was  remember'd  to  have  addicted  himfelf  unto.  If  he  was  cruel 
and  bloody,  he  was  to  be  lacrificed  unto  by  human  vidtims ;  if  he 
were  ludful  or  drunken,  proditution  was  to  attend  his  fedival,  and 
his  propitiation  was  to  be  a  feene  of  intemperance  and  debauch ;  if 
he  had  been  avaritious,  the  innocent  and  weak  were  to  be  plundered 
to  make  a  rich  offering  to  his  altar.  In  diort,  if  we  confider  the 
great  indulgencics  which  fucli  a  religion  as  this  of  Gentilifm  granted 
to  every  pailion  ;  that  there  was  no  vice,  but  what  could  plead  in  it’s 
mitigation,  that  it  had  been  the  favourite  of  fome  of  their  Deities,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Idolatry  began  fo  loon,  that  it  fpread  fo  univerlally, 


*  Sacrifices  were  to  confift,  at  firft,  and  likely 
by  God’s  appointment,  of  beafts  without  fpot  or 
blcmifh,  and  offerings  of  the  beft  of  fruits;  hence 
came  the  cuftom  among  the  Gentiles  (whofe  rites 
were  but  the  distorted  copies  of  the  great  originals 
us'd  by  the  people  of  God)  to  think  that  nothing 
was  too  precious  for  a  facrcd  offering,  and  that  to 
fucrificc  what  was  deareft  to  man  would  be  moft 


acceptable  unto  God :  hence  offering  up  the  moft 
beautiful  captives,  the  firft  begotten  fon,  the  moft 
noble  youths,  and  the  deareft  friends. 

y  Augury  was  founded  at  firft  (as  fome  fuppofe) 
on  the  tradition,  of  Noah’s  fending  forth,  firft  the 
crow,  and  then  the  doves  from  the  ark,  with  a 
very  innocent  intention  to  prove  the  decreafe  of 
the  waters. 
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and  fo  totally  corrupted  both  the  practice,  and  the  worfhip  oi  it’s 
followers. 

SECT.  vi.  it  would  be  more  furprizing,  that  in  fiich  a  variety  of  Deities  and 
famcwr  like  Idols  diere  fhould  be  preferv’d  fo  near  a  refemblance  in  the  method 
idolatry  in  all  of  adoration  *,  betwixt  the  moft  diftant  nations.  This,  I  fay,  would 
indeed  be  very  furpriilng,  if  we  did  not  at  the  fame  time  recoiled, 
that  all  Idolatry  began  as  early  as  the  family  of  Ham ;  proceeded 
upon  the  lame  general  motives  of  liccntioufnefs ;  that  the  Sun  and 
Planets,  open  to  every  eye,  were  the  firft  Gods,  and  ealily  continued 
the  firft  delulion,  as  attracting  in  every  region  the  notice  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  Ignorant  and  wicked  ;  that  one  and  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  Polytheifm,  will  produce  a  multitude  of  corruptions  in  all  pla¬ 
ces  ;  that  Grove-worfliip  being  the  confequcnce  of  worfhipping  the 
Sun,  produc'd  every  where  debauch;  worfhipping  the  Moon,  profti- 
tution ;  worlhipping  Damrons,  magick  and  divination ;  wicked  men 
dead,  immoral  rites ;  that  facnfices  (having  been  the  univerfal  cuf- 
tom  of  every  falie  and  mimick  religion,  as  well  as  the  true)  dege¬ 
nerated  ealily  into  the  barbarity  of  facrificing  human  victims,  as  being 
fuperiour  in  their  nature  to  thofe  of  the  brute  kind  ;  that,  after¬ 
wards,  their  drink-offerings  were  the  blood  of  their  victims,  and  that 
every  kind  of  cruelty  muft  become  familiar  to  thofe,  who  could  make 
Religion  confift  in  murder,  and  the  moft  unnatural  butchering  their 
own  children,  the  higheft  proof  of  their  devotion  to  their  Gods. 

We  may  obforve  in  the  next  place,  that  all  this  fyftem  of  abfur- 
dity,  impurity,  and  inhumanity,  was  not  only  propagated  every 
where  upon  the  fame  principles,  but  all  conducted  by  one  hand  ;  I 
mean  the  author  of  errour,  tire  father  of  lyes,  as  he  is  call’d ;  when 
we  confider  all  this,  we  fhall  no  more  wonder  to  find  the  fame  fu- 
perftitions,  and  abominable  worfhip  in  the  farthermoft  parts  of  India, 
and  in  the  weftermoft  parts  of  Europe :  the  fame  in  Babylon,  E- 
gypt,  and  Phenicia ;  the  fame  in  Greece,  Germany,  and  Britain : 
what  the  Brachmans  were  in  India,  the  Druids  were  in  Gaul ;  what 
the  Magi  did  in  Periia,  the  fame,  or  even  more,  fays  Pliny,  did  the 
Britifti  Druids:  in  fhort,  Grove-worfhip,  with  all  it’s  train  of  hor- 
rours,  divination,  the  myfterious  rites  of  magic,  human  facrih- 
ccs  and  proftitutions,  are  to  be  found,  more  or  Ids,  in  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  all  countries,  and  for  the  fame  reafons;  the  author  was  the 
fame,  and  alike  the  principles :  the  root  was  corrupted,  and  from 
thence  the  infection  was  fpread  into  all  die  moft  diftant  branches  of 
mankind. 

It  has  been  long  difputed,  whence  die  Druid  difciplinc  and  fiiper- 
ftition  had  it’s  rife,  but  if  we  compare  it  with  the  ancient  Gentile 


*  Sacrifices,  Fruit,  and  Meat-offerings,  Grovcworfhip,  unclean  Myfterics. 
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Religion,  every  Tenet  and  Rite  which  the  Druids  taught  and  prac¬ 
tis’d,  every  Deity  which  they  are  laid  to  have  worfhipp’d,  we  Hiail 
find  to  have  been  common  to  them,  and  the  moll:  ancient  Idolaters 
of  the  Eaft.  The  moll:  diftinguifhing  parts  of  their  (the  Druids) 
fuperftition,  are  the  Grove-worfhip,  and  their  human  Victims ;  the 
firft  of  thefe  was  fo  common  among  the  Canaanites  in  the  time  of 
Jofhua,  and  attended  with  fo  much  impiety  and  lewdnefs,  that  it 
made  their  utter  extirpation  infilled  upon  by  the  only  true  God,  in¬ 
finitely  merciful  and  benevolent.  One  rcalon  why  the  Druids  were 
fo  fond  of  Groves  (of  Oak  efpecially)  was  becaule  of  the  Milletoe 
which  grew  on  the  Oak  Trees,  to  which  they  paid  a  fort  of  worlhip, 
but  even  in  this  they  arc  not  alone :  the  Perlian,  and  Malfagetes 
thought  the  Milletoe  fomcdiing  divine,  as  well  as  the  Druids :  the 
Grecians  had  their  vocal  Oaks  at  Dodona,  that  gave  forth  oracles ; 
and  the  Arcadians  thought  that  ftirring  the  waters  of  a  fountain 
with  an  Oak-bough,  would  produce  rain.  Evander  was  facrilicing  in 
his  Groves,  widiout  the  city,  when  ./Eneas  came  to  him*.  The  ancient 
Tyrrhenians  had  the  fame  cullom;  the  firll  temple  in  Egypt,  that  of 
Jupiter  Hammon  (or  Ham  the  firll  king)  was  in  the  facred  Grove. 

As  for  the  cruel  cullom  of  facrilicing  human  victims,  ’tis  true  that 
it  cannot  be  enough  condemned  and  detellcd,  and  that  die  Druids 
continued  this  horrid  practice  longer  than  any  narion  (or  fedl)  we 
know,  and  perhaps  practis’d  it  more  frequendy,  but  ’tis  as  true,  that 
wc  hardly  read  of  any  confiderable  nation,  but  what  has  had  die 
fame  cullom  (at  leall  upon  extraordinary  occafions)  recorded  of  it  \ 
The  Egyptians  had  this  abominable  cullom',  as  alfo  the  Phenicians 
whole  King,  Chronus',  (or  Saturn)  facrific’d  his  own  Ion  during  a  pub- 
lick  calamity f:  and  when  Saturn  became  a  God,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
he  fhould  be  fuppos’d  to  delight  in  luch  lacrifices?  From  the  Phenicians 
die  Ifraelites  '  learn’d  to  devote  and  offer  by  fire  their  own  children  to 
Moloch'1,  another  name  for  Saturn.  From  them  the  Carthaginians 
tranfplantcd  alfo  with  their  colony  die  fame  bloody  rites,  and  in  the 
firll  ages  of  their  commonwealth,  us’d  to  facrifice  to  their  God  Saturn 
the  fons  of  their  moll  eminent  citizens ;  in  after  times  they  fecretly 
bought,  and  bred  up  children  for  that  purpofo.  In  the  year  before 
Chrill  308,  thinking  to  reform  more  effectually  what  was  amifs  by  a 
publick  facrifice,  the  Cardiaginians  offered  two  hundred  fons  of  the 


*  JEn.  viii.  ver.  102.  Ibid.  597,  &  JEn.  xi. 
ver.  739. 

b  Vide  Smith’s  Syntagma  de  Druid,  p.  77,  &c. 
c  “  jfEgyptii  vivos  homines  Typhorii  fuo  com- 
<c  burerc  folcbant.”  Bularus  in  brick.  162. 

ll  See  Lev.  xviii.  21.  Deuter.  xviii.  10,  10. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  10. 

f  Chandler  fomd  others)  think  him  Ham.  An- 
fvver  to  Moral  rhilof.  pag.  184. 


f  It  was  cuftomary  (fays  Phil.  Bib!,  from  San- 
choniath.)  among  the  Phenicians  in  great  perils 
of  the  ftate,  to  facrifice  fome  one  of  their  deareft 
friends  and  relations  to  Saturn.  See  Pool  ad 
Dcuter.  xviii.  10. 

*  Sec  the  Scripture  Hi  ft.  paftim.  2  Kings  xvii. 
31.  Pf.  106.  37.  Jcr.  vii.  31. 

h  u  Non  dubitandum  quin  fit  Saturnus.**  Pol. 
Ibid. 
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nobility,  and  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  more  offered  up  them- 
felvcs  voluntarily.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xx.  chap.  I. 

The  fame  author  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  barbarous  offering  was  made;  the  children  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  brazen  ftatue  of  Saturn,  and  the  hands  being  lo  con¬ 
triv’d  as  to  bend  downwards  to  the  earth,  the  unhappy  victims  dropt 
eafily  though,  and  fell  into  a  furnace  prepar’d  for  them  below'. 

The  Perlians  had  the  fame  horrid  cuftorn k ;  the  Scythotauri  offer’d 
ftrangers  to  Diana,  the  Laodicaeans  a  virgin  to  Pallas';  the  Thracians, 
and  thole  who  liv’d  on  the  river  Boryfthenes  had  the  fame  facrifi- 
ces  °.  The  Grecians  alfo  admitted  the  fame  dreadful  rites. 

Iphigenia  was  to  have  been  facrilic’d  to  Diana  by  her  father  Aga¬ 
memnon,  to  obtain  a  favourable  wind " ;  the  Arcadians  facrific’d  a 
boy  to  Jupiter  Lvaeus 0 ;  die  Indians  and  the  Cretans  kill’d  men 
overcharg’d  with  banquetting,  and  young  boys,  to  Saturn  on  his 
feftivals :  in  Cliios  and  Salamis  they  cut  the  tliroats  of  men ;  and 
dien  tore  them  to  pieces  as  an  offering  to  their  Gods. 

A  temple  dedicated  to  the  fame  Divinity  diere  was  in  Arcadia, 
in  which  girls  were  whipp’d  to  death,  as  boys  were  in  Sparta,  at  the 
altars  of  Mercury  and  Orthia  Diana ;  and  Ariltomenes  of  Mefiene  is 
reported  to  have  llain  diree  hundred  men  at  one  facrifice  to  Jupiter 
Ithometes ;  the  Lacedemonians  alfo  were  mad  enough  to  facrifice 
human  victims  to  Mars.  In  die  anniverlary  fcaft  of  Bacchus,  the 
Greeks  /aerifie  d  living  men.  The  Cimbrians  did  the  lame ;  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  Spani/h  writers,  the  American  Indians  of  Peru 
were  taught  die  fame  leffons  of  inhumanity,  and  leldom  facrihc’d 
lefs  than  two  hundred  children  upon  the  acccllion  of  a  new  Inga 
or  Emperour.  To  mention  no  more,  the  Romans  were  as  guilty  in 
this  particular  as  other  nations.  Tit.  Liv.  relates,  that  human  vic¬ 
tims  were  offered  up  after  die  defeat  of  Camue.  And  Dionyf:  of 
Halicarnaffus  (in  his  firft  book  of  Roman  Antiq.)  informs  us,  that 
Jupiter  and  Apollo  lent  dreadful  calamities  into  all  the  coafts  of  Italy 
for  this  reafon,  namely,  becaufe  the  tendi  part  of  the  natives  was 
not  offered  up  in  lacrificc.  And  this  cuRom  continued  at  Rome 
many  ages,  for  die  Romans  were  not  forbid  human  facrifices  till  die 
Confullhip  of  Cn.  Corn.  Lepidus,  and  Pub.  Lie.  Craffus  in  the 
657th  year  of  their  city,  97  years  before  our  Saviour,  whence 
Pliny  (lib.  xxx.  ch.  i.)  infers  that  the  Romans  us’d  human  facrifices 


1  Ibid.  lib.  XX.  chap.  1. 

Mos  fuit  in  populis  quos  condidit  advena  Dido, 
Pofcere  csede  Deos  veniam,  ac  flagrantibus  aris, 
Infandum  di&u  parvos  imponere  natos  ! 

Sil.  ItaJ.  lib.  iv. 
k  Al.  ab  Al.  vol.  II.  pag.  750. 

1  Pompon.  Md.  lib.  II.  chap.  I 


m  Pliny,  lib.  VIII.  ch.  xxii. 
n  t*  fays  Sophocles,  Elc&ra 

A&  II.  pag.  77. 

On  n’  affroit  pas  alors  d’autres  vi&imcs  a  cctte 
DccfTc.  Dac.  tranflat.  None  but  virgins  were 
at  that  time  acceptable  victims  to  Diana. 

•  Sec  Pliny,  lib,  VUL  pag.  22 


’till 
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’till  that  time  \  As  the  Druids  were  by  no  means  fingular  in  their 
facrifices,  fo  neither  in  their  magick,  their  purifications,  difcipline, 
and  places  of  worfhip,  of  all  which  traces  are  to  be  dilcovered  in 
the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  moft  confiderable  nations,  and  therefore 
wliilft  we  have  been  following  the  fteps  of  Gcntilifm,  and  Idolatry 
in  general,  and  attending  it  from  its  firft  beginning  ’till  it  had  fpread 
its  poilbn  into  all  countries,  I  can’t  but  think  that  we  have  been  at 
the  lame  time  laying  before  die  reader  the  original,  and  nature  of 
the  Druid  fuperftition.  The  feeds  of  Idolatry  are  the  fame  in  kind 
and  nature ;  and  though  they  thrive  more  luxuriantly  in  fome  foils 
than  in  others,  and  contra#  fome  mixtures  and  peculiarities  from 
the  Climate  they  grow  in,  enough  to  diftinguifh  the  Idolaters  into  dif¬ 
ferent  le#s,  yet  the  plants  are  of  the  fame  tribe;  and  indeed,  Druid- 
ifm  has  all  the  ftrongeft  features  to  fhew  in  evidence  of  its  birdi, 
that  it  is  but  a  branch  of  the  firft  general,  and  moft  ancient  Idola¬ 
try  :  ’tis  but  a  fe#  (though  eminently  diftinguifh’d  by  the  learning 
and  ftridlnefs  of  the  priefts)  that  differs  in  fome  ceremonials  and 
ordinary  particulars  from  other  people,  who  either  fettled  in  the 
Eaft,  where  mankind  firft  inhabited,  or  pafs’d  from  thele  firft  fet- 
tlcments  into  the  moft  diftant  countries,  carrying  the  lame  religious 
eflentials  throughout  the  whole  Gentile  world,  for  all  which  the 
realons  have  been  given  before ;  namely,  becaufe  thele  eflentials 
Were  found  to  fuit  beft  with  the  licentious  temper  of  mankind,  and 
were  fecretly  promoted  in  every  nation  by  one  and  the  lame  power 
of  darknefs,  Satan  well  knowing  that  his  iniquitous  lyftem,  would 
moft  ealily  conduce,  in  this  life  to  the  utter  corruption,  and  in  the 
next  to  the  certain  perdition  of  its  unhappy  followers. 

Of  Druidifm  we  now  come  to  treat  more  particularly,  and 
circumftantially. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Name  and  Clajfes  of  the  Druid  Prieflhood. 


TH  E  name  Druid,  is  by  many  fuppos’d  to  be  deriv’d  from 
the  Greek  word  an  oak ;  an  opinion  which  has  been 

adopted  by  fome  learned  men':  the  veneration  of  this  fe£t  for  the 


*!  Some  think  the  Gentiles  borrow'd  this  dread¬ 
ful  rite  from  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac;  but 
if  this  had  not  been  a  rite  ufual  among  the  Hea¬ 
thens  before,  Abraham  would  not  have  been  com¬ 
manded  to  it,  nor  probably  obey’d,  without  fome 
more  prticular  and  cogent  rcafons  given  by  God 
for  fuch  a  shocking  facrifice ;  but  there  is  not  the 
lead  argument  recorded  in  feripture  to  enforce, 
what  an  injunction  entirely  new  and  fo  unnatural, 
might  well  require  to  make  it  prevail  over  fo  righte¬ 
ous  a  man.  The  cuftom  therefore  feems  more 


ancient,  and  God  feems  to  have  commanded  this 
aCtion  not  only  for  the  tryal  and  juftification  of  the 
patriarch,  but  that  he  might  thereby  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  convincing  him  how  much  he  abhorr’d 
fuch  facrifices  of  the  heathen  by  interpofing  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  to  prevent  the  innocent  fon 
from  dying  an  immature  and  violent  death,  and 
the  obedient  father  from  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  only  fon. 

r  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  Sheringham,  See. 

s 
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Oak,  the  tree,  leaves,  and  excrefcencies  of  the  Mifletoe  exceeding 
every  thing  of  that  kind  which  we  read  of  other  nations.  But 
Strabo  is  of  opinion,  that  in  the  names  of  foreign  nations,  all 
which  the  Greeks  call’d  barbarous,  we  arc  not  to  feck  for  Greek 
etymologies  ’ :  and,  indeed,  tliis  derivation,  though  fo  obvious,  is 
thought  much  too  modern',  the  Druids  having  been  famous  from 
the  moft  remote  antiquity;  long  before  Greece  could  boaft  of  her 
wife  men,  or  philofophers,  who  were  really  beholden  to  the  Druids, 
and  copied  them  in  many  particulars " :  and  therefore  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  fhould  borrow  their  name  from  a  nation  which  they  fo 
much  furpafs’d  in  antiquity. 

As  the  Druids  were  Priefts  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  it  is  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  their  name  was  taken  from  the  Celtick  language,  upon  which 
the  language  of  the  Gauls  and  Britans  (originally  the  fame)  was 
grounded :  in  this  language  Derw  fignifies  an  Oak  ”,  and  Deru  as 
the  Armoricans  write  it x,  Derven  and  Derwen  as  the  Cornifh  and 
Welfh,  has  the  fame  fignification  Bill,  and  therefore  foine  have  fup- 
pos’d  them  to  have  call’d  their  priefts  Derwidden,  in  Latin  querque- 
tulani r.  Some  derive  Druid  from  the  Britifh  Tm,  and  Wis,  (viz. 
wife  men 1 )  to  which  fubfcribes  Baxter,  faying  that  the  Druids  were 
call’d  in  Britifh  Deruidhon,  i.  e.  perfapientes  \  The  Turkifh  devo¬ 
tees  call’d  Dervifes  are  fuppos’d  to  derive  their  name  from  the  fame 
fountain.  “  Sacerdotum  genus  apud  Turcas  ab  antiquiftimis  tempo- 
“  ribus  confervatum  Dervis,  &  nomine,  8c  re  Druides.”  Keyflcr, 
152.  In  Scotland  they  were  call’d  Durcerglii In  Spain,  Turduli, 
or  Turditani  * :  where  we  muft  obferve,  that  what  is  Dcr  or  Dre 
with  the  Celts,  is  with  the  German  Celto-Scythes,  Deur,  vel  Door,  fo 
that  with  them  the  Druids  were  call’d  Deurwitten d :  the  firft  fyllable 
of  all  which,  partakes  of  the  root  from  whence  the  other  names  of 
this  priefthood  are  fo  evidently  deriv’d*. 

There  are  other  opinions  about  this  name.  The  primitive  word 
Drud  (in  the  plural  Drudion)  is  thought  to  have  feveral  fignifica- 
tions.  Firft,  it  fignifies  a  Revenger ;  2dly,  Cruel ;  3dly,  Valiant, 
or  Hardy ;  4thly,  Dear,  or  Precious  '.  Some  *  derive  it  from 
the  Celtic  word  Trewe,  that  is,  Faith;  or  from  Drat,  a  Friend; 
others  from  the  Hebrew  Deruftim,  Draftim,  or  Driftim,  that  is, 


•  “  Placet  Strabonis  concilium  qui  negat  in 
c(  appellationibus  gentium  barbarorum  quaerendas 
<c  eflc  ctymologias  Graecas  ”  Hoffman  in  Druyd. 
pag.  ill.  Frickius,  pag.  27. 

1  Elias  Sched.  De  diis  German’s,  pag.  258. 

n  Antiquflimi  cnim  hi  (viz.  Druydae)  apud 
Celtas,  doftores,  &  ipfis  Graeciae  fapientibus  ex- 
cellentiorcs,  qui  poftca  longo  tcmporis  decurfu 
fecuti  funt  Druydarum  feftam.  Sched,  ibid. 

w  Frickius,  pag.  24. 

*  Sammes,  pag.  104. 

F  Sheringham,  pag.  105. 


z  J.  Gorop.  Becanus  not.  on  Csef.  Comm,  edit 
Delph.  lib.  6. 

*  Gloffar.  pag.  107. 

b  Heft.  Boeth.  lib.  ii.  Eli.  Sched.  256. 
c  Sched.  lib.  ii.  chap,  ii. 
d  Baxter,  ibid.  107. 

e  Druwydd,  Drudau,  Drudion,  Drudon,  and 
Dcrwyddon  were  equally  names  of  the  Druids. 
Rowland,  pag.  247. 

f  Jones  to  Fate  in  Toland  of  the  Druids,  pag. 
187,  188. 

*  Buchcrus  in  Frick. 
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people  of  contemplation*;  and  the  learned  Keyfler  (pag.  37.)  fays 
that  Draoi,  (Deuteron.  xviii.  1 1 .  Bibli.  Hibern.)  in  the  plural  num¬ 
ber  Draoithe,  fignifies  a  Magician  or  Inchanter,  from  which,  Cefar 
and  others,  made  the  word  Druides. 

However,  it  is  mod:  likely  that  the  Druides  were  call’d  fo  from 
their  fuperftitious  regard  for  the  Oak-tree,  and  that  they  had  not 
their  name  from  the  Greek  word  but  from  the  Celtic  Deru, 

in  the  firft  lyllable  of  which  the  E  mud:  be  pronounced  very  fliort, 
if  at  all,  like  the  Hebrew  Shevah. 

Druid,  then,  (whence  loever  deriv’d)  was  the  general  name  of  the 
Britifti  Priefthood,  and  there  were  three  degrees  of  Druids h.  The 
fuperiour  clafs  was  call’d  The  Druids,  by  way  of  eminence They 
had  under,  and  next  to  them,  the  Bards ;  who,  though  inferiour  in 
rank,  are  faid  to  be  prior  in  antiquity  \  They  were  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinary  talent  of  memory 1 ;  and  therefore,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  particularly  employ’d  to  teach  their  young  difciples,  who  were 
to  learn  to  remember,  as  the  principal  qualification  in  focieties  where 
no  written  rules  were  allowed.  Thefe  were  alfo  the  poets  of  the 
Britans  and  Gauls  “. 

The  Eubates,  or  Vates,  were  of  the  third  and  loweft  clafs,  their 
name,  as  fome  *  think,  deriv’d  from  Thada  which  amongft  die  IrifH 
commonly  fignifies  Magick,  and  their  Bufinefs  was  to  foretell  future 
events ;  and  to  be  ready  on  all  common  occafions  to  fatisfy  the  en¬ 
quiries  of  die  anxious  and  credulous  °. 

Thefe  are  the  ancient  divifions  of  the  Druid  Priefthood,  and 
thefe,  all  the  names  which  we  meet  widi  in  ancient  hiftory ;  but 
when  any  family  had  been  long  priefts  to  a  pardcular  Deity,  as 
Apollo,  Mercury,  and  the  like,  that  family  look’d  upon  itfelf  as  pe¬ 
culiarly  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  that  God,  and  the  Druids  took 
names  to  themfelves,  and  children,  deriv’d  from  the  name  of  the  God 
diey  ferv’d  r.  But  that  tills  was  a  modern  cuftom,  introduc’d  after 
die  Druids,  mixing  much  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  de¬ 
parted  from  their  ancient  fimplicity,  is  certain,  and  we  are  not  now 
enquiring  after  die  modern  but  the  ancient  Druids. 


1  Hoffman,  ibid  ac  fupra. 

Tpa  ft >\a  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  on 

which  Lcland  (Dc  Script.  Britann.  pag.  6.)  makes 
this  remark,  41  Strabo  videtur  tria  illuftrium  in 
4i  Uteris  virorum  genera  refcnferc.”  Frickius,  p. 
33.  &  Martin  dc  la  Relig.  des  Gaules,  tom.  L 
pag.  173,  &c. 

1  Ingcniis  celfiores. 

k  Samnies. 

1  Rowland,  pag.  61. 

m  44  Cum  dulcis  lyr:e  modulis  cantitarunt,  lau- 
44  dationibus  rebufquc  poeticis  ftudent.”  Amminn. 
Marcell.  1  he  Wclfh  fubdivide  this  clafs  into  three 
parts :  44  b  irft,  the  Privard,  Prince  of  learned 
44  men,  or  firft  inventor:  2dly,  the  Pofvardd, 


u  imitator  or  teacher  of  what  was  invented  by 
44  the  Privardd:  3d]y,  the  Arwyddvardd,  that 
44  is,  an  Enfign  Bard,  or  Herald  at  Arms/’  Jones 
in  Toland,  ibid.  192.  But  this  I  believe  is  a 
divifion  unknown  to  the  ancient  Druids. 

0  Keyfler  Antiq.  Septentrion.  pag.  36. 

•  Some  reckon  the  Eubates  the  fecond  rank ; 
44  The  Bards  were  Singers,  the  Eubates  Priefts 
44  and  Phyfiologers,  and  the  Druids  to  their  Phy- 
44  fiology  added  Ethicks/’  Rowl.  65.  But  as 
their  office  was  inferiour  to  that  of  the  Bards,  I 
have,  with  fcveral  others,  plac’d  them  in  an  infe¬ 
riour  clafs. 

p  Rcl.  dcs  Gaul.  pag.  388. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Countries  inhabited  by  the  Druids ,  which  were  only  Gaul 

and  Britain . 

TI-I A  T  the  Druids  inhabited  and  in  facred  matters  prefided 
over  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Britiih  Ides,  as  well  as  all  Gaul 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  ’Tis  alfo  aflertcd  by  fome  modems,  that 
there  were  Druids  in  Spain9}  but  this  remains  to  be  prov’d,  and  if 
there  were  really  any,  they  pafs’d  from  Gaul  to  Spain,  by  means  of 
the  vicinity  of  lituation,  and  muft  have  been  modern  and  inconfi- 
derable,  by  their  being  taken  fo  little  notice  of  in  hiftory ;  and  not 
near  fo  ancient,  noble,  powerful,  and  well  difeiplin’d,  as  in  Gaul 
and  Britain. 

It  is  much  debated,  whether  there  were  any  Druids  in  Germany T; 
Cefar  is  very  exprefs  that  the  Germans  had  no  Druids,  but  in  this 
he  is  thought  to  be  miftaken ',  and  to  be  flatly  contradided  by  Ta¬ 
citus,  who  in  his  account  of  the  Germans  fhews  a  great  deal  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  appears  to  have  been  rather  better  inform'd,  as  to  his  fubjed, 
than  Cefar  ’.  Tacitus  is  certainly  veiy  faithful  and  particular,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  contradid  Celar,  nor  Cefar  to  have  find  any  thing  but 
what  was  truth:  thefe  two  great  authors  may  be  reconcil’d,  as  it  leans 
to  me,  with  little  trouble.  Cefar 's  words  are  thefe,  “  Germanos  ncque 
“  Druydas  habere  qui  rebus  divinis  praelint,  neque  facrihciis  ftu- 
“  dere  that  is,  the  Germans  have  no  Druids,  no  fuperiour,  noble 
order  of  priefts,  famous  for  difciplinc  and  learning,  inverted  with 
an  abfolute  authority  in  all  facred  affairs:  “  neque  facrificiis  ftudere,*’ 
they  did  not  mind  their  facrifices  much }  they  were  not  curious  and 
learned  in  explaining  the  circuftances  that  occurr’d  during  their  facri¬ 
fices;  they  were  not  follicitous  about,  nor  well  vers’d  in  the  art  of 
prediding  future  events  from  the  entrails  of  the  vidims,  as  the 
Druids,  and  other  Gentile  nations  were  :  this  is  all  Cefar  fays ;  he 
does  not  deny  that  they  had  priefts,  but  he  fays  they  had  no  Druids ;  he 
does  not  deny  that  they  had  facrifices,  but  he  fays  they  were  unfkil- 
ful  and  unlearned ;  they  did  not  apply  themfelves  to  ftudy  their  fa¬ 
crifices,  nor  endeavour  to  reap  that  information  concerning  futuri¬ 
ty,  which  their  facrifices  might  have  afforded  them ;  and  this  is  very 


*  44  Hifpani  qiiippe  a  Cehis  traxerunt  originem 
44  &  una  rcligionem  eorum  hauferunt.”  El.  Schcd. 
Kb.  ii.  ch.  ii.  44  Celtibcri  difti  a  commiftione 
44  Celtarum  &  Ibcrorum.”  Ibid,  ex  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  v. 

r  Leibnitius,  Wachtcrus,  Calvoeriu*,  and  o- 
ther  learned  men  among  the  Germans  deny  it. 
Chr.  Aug.  Fabrettus,  Dithmarus,  Eli.  Schcdius, 


Frickius,  pag.  44.  and  Keyder,  378.  hold  the  af¬ 
firmative,  but  arc  far  from  proving  it. 

•  44  Contra  carterorum  fidem  tradit.”  viz.  Cse- 
far.  Schcd.  254. 

*  44  Plura  i^itur  ac  ccrtiora  dc  rcligione  Gcr- 
44  manorum  1  acito  noto  quam  Carfari/'  Lip- 
fius  In  not.  ad  Tacit,  dc  M.  G.  ch.  viii. 


true 
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true,  the  German  nation  continuing,  even  to  the  times  of  Tacitus,  a 
plain,  frniple,  uncultivated,  and  an  unlearned  nation,  as  appears  all 
along  in  his  account  of  them";  nor  is  what  Cefar  fays  here,  contra¬ 
dicted  or  refuted  by  what  Tacitus  advances.  For  Tacitus  does  not 
fay  that  the  Germans  had  any  Druids,  any  diftinguifh’d  order  of  priefts, 
form’d  into  focieties*;  fo  ftrict  as  to  their  rites,  and  their  ordinary 
aflemblies ;  fo  exaCt  in  obferving  every  tiling  relating  to  the  Oak;  lo 
ftudious,  learned,  and  contemplative,  concerning  the  works  of  nature; 
fo  intent  upon  the  education  of  children,  all  regularly  fubordinate  to 
one  Arch-Druid,  and  of  fuch  authority  in  times  of  peace  and  war, 
that  in  Britain  they  were  the  firft  order  of  the  Hate.  Neither  does 
Tacitus  mention  the  other  inferiour  orders  of  Druids,  viz.  the  Bards 
and  die  Vates,  that  I  can  recoiled: :  whereas  Strabo,  Diod.  Siculus, 
Lucan,  Ammia.  Marcel.  &c.  all  mention  them  as  belonging  to  the 
fed  of  the  Druids.  But  the  fame  Tacitus,  deferibing  the  Battle  of 
Anglefea  in  Britain,  ftrait  mentions  die  Druids,  “  Druidas,  inquit 
u  circum,”  See.  and  if  the  Germans  had  Druids  he  would  not  have 
omitted  diem.  Tacitus  lays  indeed,  that  the  Germans  had  priefts, 
and  lo  had  all  nations;  but  this  will  no  more  prove  that  the  Germans 
had  Druids,  than  diat  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or  all  the  world  had  this 
order  among  them,  becaufe  they  had  alfo  priefts.  The  mafter  of  a 
family  might  divine  by  lots  among  the  Germans  in  all  private  domef- 
tick  affairs,  and  the  priefts  were  only  confulted  in  publick  exigencies, 
but  no  fuch  diing  was  permitted  among  die  Druids ;  and  among  die 
three  fcveral  ways  of  divining  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  there  is  nothing 
mentioned  of  foretelling  future  events  from  any  part  of  their  facri- 
fices  ;  which  ftlence  of  Tacitus  does  really  confirm  what  Celar  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  they  were  not  ftudious  nor  intent  upon  explaining  their 
facrifices. 

Conradus  Ccltis  (Defer.  Nuremberg)  advances  it  as  an  indilputablc 
truth*,  that  the  Germans  had  no  Druids,  but  from  the  time  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  when  that  feCt  pafs’d  over  dicre  from  Gaul  to  celebrate  their 
myftcrics  forbidden  by  that  Emperor,  with  the  greater  lecurity ;  here 
therefore  Cefar  will  ftand  unimpeach’d,  and  diere  is  only  one  objec¬ 
tion,  which  is  certainly  however  of  great  weight,  and  is  this,  that 
Germany’s  receiving  fo  confiderable  a  change  in  it’s  civil  and  fiicred 
polity,  as  muft  have  come  in  with  Druidifm,  could  never  efcape  fo 
correct  and  penetrating  an  hiftorian  as  Tacitus ;  if  fuch  an  innovation 
had  happen’d  fo  few  years  before  him,  Tacitus  muft  not  have  pafs’d 
it  over  in  ftlence  ;  but  he  never  mentions  any  Druid  among  the  Ger- 


u  Les  hommes  &  les  femmes  (dit  Tacite)  font 
element  ignorans,  des  fccrets  des  lettres.  Caftlen. 
Coutumcs.  dc  GauJois,  pag.  57.  &nec  Sylvc  af- 
fure  que  du  temps  dv  Adrian  La  civilitc  &  les  lettres 
vindrent  cn  Germanic.  Ibid. 


*  Sodalitiis  aftri&i,  confbrtiifque.  Ammian. 
Marc.  lib.  xv. 

y  Tacit,  de  M.  G. 

*  Rcl.  des  Gaulcs,  pag.  212. 


T 


mans, 
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mans,  from  which  wc  arc  to  conclude,  that  there  were  indeed  no 
fuch  pcrlons  there,  or  too  few  to  take  notice  of  in  hiflory. 

But  the  truth  of  it  is,  although  the  Germans  had  no  Druids,  al¬ 
though  that  order  of  pricfls  was  not  efiablifh’d  among  them,  and 
confcquently  their  religion  wanted  many  fuperflitious  ceremonies,  and 
much  of  that  erudition  in  idolatry,  which  the  authority,  learning, 
and  invention  of  that  prieflhood  had  introduc’d  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
yet  the  religion  of  the  Germans  was,  in  the  fundamentals  one  and 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Gauls  and  Britans.  Their  principal  Deity 
was  Mercury,  they  facrific’d  human  victims they  had  open  temples", 
and  no  Idols  of  human  fhape:  they  conlecrated  Groves  ',  worfhipp’d 
Oaks d,  were  fond  of  the  aufpicial  rites computed  by  nights,  not 
by  days '. 

No  one  that  obferves  this  great  conformity  in  fuch  eflential  points  can 
doubt  but  that  the  religion  of  the  Germans  was  at  the  bottom  the  fame  • 
as  that  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  although  all  the  tenets  and  cufloms  which 
were  introduc’d  by  the  Druids,  and  dillinguifh’d  them  from  any 
other  prieflhood  had  not  taken  footing  in  the  ancient  Germany.  If 
we  find  therefore  the  fame  kind  of  Monuments  in  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  and  in  Germany  properly  fo  call’d h,  as  we  find  in 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  we  may  attribute  them  all  to  a  religion  efien daily 
the  fame,  although  it  cannot  be  prov’d  that  the  Druids  were  efla- 
blifh’d,  nor  die  prieflhood  equally  cultivated,  and  learned  in  all.  The 
fame  religion  (that  of  the  ancient  Celts)  is  to  be  trac'd  as  far  as  the 
Northern  parts  of  Lithuania')  and  the  Ruffians  retaining  for  many 
ages  after  chriflianity  the  like  idolatrous  veneration  for  dieir  groves, 
refus'd  to  admit  the  chriffians  into  them,  though  fociable  enough  in 
other  particulars,  thinking  that  their  facred  places,  and  their  divinities 
would  be  violated  by  the  prefence  of  thofc  who  were  of  fo  different 
a  religion  \  In  a  word,  there  was  no  nation  in  the  Northern  and 
Weflern  parts  of  Europe  which  had  not  (as  the  ground-work  of  their 
religion)  the  fame  kind  of  idolatry  as  the  Druids  profefs’d  in  Gaul, 
and  Britain  ;  although  the  order,  fedl,  and  difciplinc  of  the  Regular 


*  u  Deorum  maxime  Mcrcurium  colunt.”  Ta¬ 
cit.  ibid.  chap.  ix.  (in  the  fame  words  Cefar  of  the 
Britans  and  Gauls,  lib.  vi.)  cui  ccrtis  diebus  hu- 
manis  quoque  hoftiis  litare  fas  habent.” 

b  Ncc  cohibcre  parictibus  Dcos,  neque  in  ullam 
humani  oris  fpecicm  affimilarc  cx  magnitudinc 
Cceleftium  arbitrentur.  Ibid. 

c  Lucos  &  nemora  confecrant.  Tacit,  ibid. 

4 - Lucofque  vetufla 

Rcligionc  truces  &  Robora  numinis  infer 
Barbarici -  Claudian  de  Sylva  Hcrcinia. 

Lipf.  not.  on  Tacitus,  ibid. 
e  cc  Aufpicia  fortcfque  ut  qui  maxime  obfer- 
“  vant.”  Tacit,  ibid. 

♦  The  Sclavoniam  (a  people  of  Germany  wor¬ 
fhipp’d  Oaks,  inclos’d  them  with  a  court,  and 
fenc'd  them  in  to  keep  off  all  unhallow’d  acecfs. 


Not.  on  Tacit,  variorum,  ch.  ix. 
f  Sec  Tacit,  ibid. 

*  44  Lc  mcmc  fond  de  religion  qui  etoit  cn 
ufage  dans  les  Gaulcs  (’etoit  auffi  dans  toute  la 
Germanic  mcme  che/>  prcfquc  tous  les  peuplcs  fcp- 
tentrionaux.”  Rel.  de  Gaul.  vol.  II.  94. 

h  Anciently  much  larger.  Sec  Cluvcr,  and 
Wells  Compar.  Gcog. 

1  Cromer,  lib.  xv.  in  Schcd.  pag.  346. 
k  Hdmoldus  de  Ruflis.  in  not.  var.  ad  Tacit# 
de  M  G.  ch.  ix. 

1  Their  Cromlcchcs,  Cirques,  and  created  ftoncs 
arc  to  be  feen  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark. — 
Sec  Wormius’s  Mon.  D.miea.  Glaus  Magnus, 
paflim  :  and  in  Rudbcckius’s  Tables  XXXV.  anJ 
A  XX  VI.  arc  Squares,  Circles,  Triangles,  and 
Ellipfes  of  Stoncs-Erc£t. 

Druids 
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Druids  never  extended  itfelf  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  Gaul  and  Britain, 
as  the  German  authors  contend. 

Cefar,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Pomponius  Mela  mention  them  only  in 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  the  Germans  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  they 
are  injur’d  by  Cefar,  and  depriv’d  of  their  ancient  and  famous  order  of 
Priefts  unjuftly,  ’till  they  can  produce  pofitive  proof  in  favour  of 
themfelves  from  the  ancients,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  will  be 
no  ealy  matter. 

It  may  be  of  fervice  therefore  here  to  make  one  general  obferva- 
tion,  viz.  That  whatever  religious  ceremonies  and  tenets  we  find  re¬ 
corded  to  have  been  among  the  Germans  and  northern  nations,  they 
are  parts  of  the  old  Cel  tick  religion,  common  to  all  the  Weft  of 
Europe,  and  conlequently  to  the  Druids,  and  therefore  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  Germany  and  the  Northern  countries  may  give  great 
light  into  that  of  the  Druids,  and  may  juftly  be  referr’d  to,  for  that 
reafon,  as  they  frequently  are  in  this  work.  But  this  argument  will 
not  bear  being  inverted;  the  inverfe  is  not  true,  for  what  we  find 
recorded  of  the  Druids  can  by  no  means  be  afferted  of  the  Germans, 
and  Northern  nations. 

The  Druids  built  much  upon,  and  improv’d  the  Celtick  plan,  ad¬ 
ded  fcience  and  contemplation,  leparated  themfelves  into  a  diftintft 
and  noble  order,  held  annual  councils  about  facrcd  things,  refin’d 
the  plain  homely  rites  of  their  forefathers,  and  carried  the  erudition 
of  their  myfteries  to  a  height  unknown  to  nations  invariably  retentive 
(as  the  Germans  were)  of  their  firft  fimplicity,  content  to  make  war, 
and  hunting,  the  principal  aim  of  their  lives  ;  affording  religion, 
arts,  and  fpeculation  but  a  fmall,  if  any  portion  of  their  time  and 
thoughts. 

In  fhort,  what  is  faid  of  the  ancient  Germans,  &c.  as  to  tilings 
divine,  may  be  faid  alio  for  the  moft  part,  or  realonably  inferr’d  (as 
of  Celtic  original)  to  be  true  of  the  Druids ;  but  all  that  is  laid  of  the 
Druids  can  by  no  means  be  probably  inferr’d  of  the  Germans.  If 
the  reader  keeps  this  diftin&ion  always  in  fight,  it  will  prevent 
miftakes. 

The  little  ille  of  Anglclea  is  thought  to  be  the  chief  refidence  of 
the  Britifti  Druids  ',  and  indeed  Tacitus  mentions  them  onlv  here, 
becaufe  here  the  battle  which  he  was  to  delcribe  was  fought;  but 
they  were  a  Holy  Order  common  to  all  the  nation  of  die  Britans, 
and  diffus’d  every  where,  as  appears  not  only  from  Hiftory,  but  from 
Monuments  extant  in  every  corner  of  the  iiland,  and  particularly 
in  Cornwall. 


B  Humph.  Lluvil’s  letter  to  Abr.  Ortclius,  Tac.  vol.  I.  png.  592.  Rowl.  Mona. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Druids. 

IN  all  our  general  enquiries  after  the  Druids,  we  muft  carefully 
diftinguilh  between  the  Priefthood,  and  the  Religion  which  that 
Priefthood  profefs’d.  That  the  Religion  was  a  branch  of  the  firft 
Eaftern  Idolatry,  which  obtain’d  foon  after  the  flood  is  plain ",  and 
by  it’s  overfpreading  all  the  countries,  which  that  ancient  and  popu¬ 
lous  Nation  (the  Celtae)  inhabited,  appears  to  have  been  brought  with 
them  from  the  Eaft,  at  their  firft  migration  and  when  the  Celta; 
had  parcell’d  themfelvcs  out  into  Germans p,  and  Gauls,  and  were  af¬ 
terwards  fubdivided  into  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Britans  ;  the  lame  Reli- 
ligion  pafs’d  with  thefe  off-fets  which  die  Celts  planted,  and  this  is 
the  realon  that  the  ancient  Religion  of  thele  nations  was  really  in 
eflentials  one  and  the  fame ;  but  it  will  not  dience  follow  that  the 
Priefthood  was  alio  the  lame  in  all  thele  countries,  nor  diat  Druidifm 
is  as  ancient  as  their  Idolatry  ;  when  we  are  therefore  enquiring  into 
the  antiquity  of  Druidifm,  it  is  into  the  antiquity  of  that  religious 
Se<ft,  that  order  of  Priefts  and  Philolophers,  and  not  into  die  anti¬ 
quity  of  dieir  Religion,  which  in  the  principal  parts  is  certainly  as 
old  as  the  firft  Idolatry. 

The  want  of  this  diftinction  has  led  the  Germans  into  a  miftakc, 
arguing  very  inconclufively  from  the  Religion’s  being  the  fame  with 
that  ol  Gaul  and  Britain,  (as  doubtlefs  it  was)  that  dierefore  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  Druids,  which  (as  has  been  before  obferv’d)  does  no  more 
follow  than  that  if  all  Europe  were  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  that 
therefore  all  Europe  muft  have  the  Benedictine  or  Jefuit  order  in  every 
nation,  nor  is  it  warranted  by  any  ancient  author  that  I  have  leen. 

That  there  were  Druids  remarkable  for  their  learning,  and  even 
antiquity  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  who  liv’d  near  600  years 
before  our  Saviour,  is  extreamly  probable  \  A  certain  man  call’d 
Alexander  Polyhiftor  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus ',  fays  that  Pythagoras 


r  See  Ch.  i.  lib.  ii. 

0  Schedius  thinks  the  Druwyds  deriv’d  from 
T uifco,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Celts  from  the 
Eaft,  bccaufe  the  Religion  came  together  with  him, 
and  that  nation  j  confoundiug  the  Priefthood  and 
Religion  as  ufual,  257. 

p  The  Germans  were  call’d  Kirto*  and  Ki>lxc» 
down  to  Plutarch’s  time. 

h  Phcrecydcs  Pythagorae  preceptor  primus  pub- 
licavit  Druidarum  argumenta.  Pro  animx  immor- 
talitate.  Hoffman’s  Didh  in  verb.  pag.  1  j  r.  44  Ca:- 
44  terum  cuilibet  vel  modicc  perfpicaci  patebit 
€t  t)ruidas  philofophatos  plus  millcannis  antequam 
4<  Eruditio  Pythagoras  innotuiffet  in  ftalia.”  Steph. 
Forcatulus.de  Gall.  Imp.  &  Philof.  p.  41.  44  Plus 


44  odlingcntis  ante  annis  Philofophati  funt  quara 
44  Grarci  elementa  litcrarum  Cadnio  fuerint  afle- 
41  cuti.”  Jo.  Picardi.  Celtopxdia  lib.  ii.  in  Frickiq 
199.  44  Gallorum  Philofophos  ctiam  Philofo- 

44  phis  Grxcis  priorcs  cxiftimant  nonnulli  Gra?ci 
44  Scriptores,  ut  Ariftoteles  apud  Diog.  Laertium 
44  qui  non  aGrarcis  ad  Gallos  Philofophiam  devc- 
44  nifTc,  fed  a  Gallia  ad  Grecos  prodiifle  feriptum 
44  reliquit.”  Not.  C*f.  Comm.  lib.  vi.  Edit.  Delph. 
8 vo.  pag.  1 19.  Coutumcs  dcs  Ancicns  Gaulois  La 
Ramee  par  Caftlenau.  52.  44  Ariftote  avoit  ccriten 
44  fon  Magicien  (felon  que  Lacrt  1c  raconte)  que 
44  la  Philofophie  a  pris  fon  Originc  dc  Semnothcis 
44  des  Gaulois”  ancicns. 

4  Strom,  lib.  i.  pag.  357. 
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heard  both  the  Druids  and  theBrachmans*.  Now,  we  can  fcarce  ima¬ 
gine  that  fo  curious  a  traveller  as  Pythagoras  could  be  induc’d  to 
traverfe  almoft  all  die  dien  known  globe  in  order  to  converfe  with 
them,  and  examine  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceeded  in  the 
fearch  of  wifdom,  by  any  thing  lefs  than  becaufe  both  the  Brach- 
mans  and  Druids  made  at  diat  time  a  confiderablc  figure  in  the  dif- 
courfes  and  writings  of  the  learned.  I  would  only  obferve  upon  this 
pafiage,  that  what  is  faid  here  is  very  agreeable  to  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  indefatigable  Philofopher  He  firft  tra veil’d  into  Egypt 
to  converfe  with  their  Priefts,  thence  into  the  Eaft  to  hear  the  Brach- 
mans,  the  Priefts  of  India,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  diat  his  in- 
fatiable  curiofity  would  not  let  him  reft  till  he  had  feen  alfo  the  other 
extremity  of  the  world  to  converfe  with  the  Druids,  gadiering  every 
where  what  he  thought  divine,  good,  and  wife,  and  communicating 
the  doClrines.  he  treafur’d  up,  where  he  found  the  people  docile  and 
willing  to  be  wifer.  “  Abaris  formerly  travell'd  thence  (viz.  from  an 
“  ifiand  oppofite  to  Gaul,  and  moft  likely  Britain)  into  Greece,  and 
M  renew’d  the  antient  league  of  friendfhip  with  die  Delians 9.”  Now 
diis  Abaris  was  a  man  famous  in  his  time,  of  Northern  extraction, 
Prieft  of  Apollo,  therefore  by  fome  conjectur’d  to  have  been  a  Druid w, 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  very  intimate  widi  Pythagoras,  who  made 
no  fcruple  to  communicate  to  him  freely  (what  lie  conceal’d  from  o- 
diers  in  Fables  and  Enigma’s)  the  real  fentiments  of  liis  heart,  and 
the  deepeft  myfteries.  But  whether  Abaris  was  a  Druid  or  not,  or 
what  parts,  or  whether  any  of  die  Druid  fyftem  may  be  owing  to  his 
communications  with  Pydiagoras ;  there  are  fome  tenets  of  the  Druids 
which  will  make  it  very  probable  that  Pythagoras  did  really  converfe 
with  this  Prieftliood,  and  as  he  might  have  been  indebted  for  fome  points 
of  knowledge  to  them,  fo  he  communicated  to  them  fome  of  thole  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  had  learn’d  ellewhere.  The  metempfyehofis,  or  tran- 
fmigration  of  the  foul  (as  will  hereafter  more  particularly  appear,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  Druid  learning)  it  is  very  likely  the  Druids 
owed  to  Pythagoras.  For  diat  Pydiagoras  borrow’d  this  tenet  from 
the  Druids  is  not  near  fo  probable,  tho’  advanc’d  by  fome  learned 
men  %  who  are  perhaps  too  fond  of  every  occafion  to  exalt  the  Druids. 
The  extream  fondnefs  of  the  Druids  for  white  colours  in  dieir  gar- 
ments,  and  victims,  favours  alfo  of  the  doCtiines  of  Pythagoras.  Some 


•  Cxf.  Comm.  Edit.  Dclph.  8vo.  pag.  123. 
raXalwrxai  ccy.rjKUiui.  BrdhsUIUCI  feu  I>ra- 

mxi  Arabici  dicuntur  quail  ab  Abrahamo  Patri- 
archa  nomcn  &  originem  fuam  derivarent.  Smith's 
Syntagma  dc  Druid.  Mor.  pag.  49. 

1  4t  Pytha^oram  peregre  profedum  omnibus 
“  myftcriis  Grxcis  &  Barbaricis  fuiffe  initiatum.” 
Diog.  Laert.  ibid,  in  Ca:f.  Comm. 

■  Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  ii.  chap.  iii. 
w  Toland  ot  the  Druids  from  Porphyr.  p.  16 1. 


*  An  Druidic  Dogma,  viz.  Metempfychofm  a 
Pythagora  acccpcrint,  an  a  Druidibus  Pythagoras 
in  dubio  mihi  eft.  Not.  in  Cxf.  Comm,  ut  fupr. 
pag.  123.  Faliiflimc  omnium  perhiberi  Druidas 
rhilofophiam  fuam  debere  Pythagorae.  Frick,  p.  38. 
Pythagoras  hanc  ipfam  Dodrinam  (viz.  Mctcmp- 
fycholm)  a  majoribus  noftris  haufilTe  vidcri  poteft, 
(1  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  vi.  &  Eufeb.  Prxp. 
Evang.  lib.  x.  ch.  ii.  Sequamur.  Kcyfler.  p.  116. 
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other  rites,  as  vve  proceed,  will  appear  perhaps  to  have  been  borrow’d 
of  Pythagoras,  but  that  their  whole  fyftem  was  of  his  framing,  or 
indeed  of  Grecian  original,  (i.  e.  deriv’d  from  the  Greeks’',)  is  by  no 
means  likely,  for  if  they  had  not  been  at  that  time  a  famous  left, 
Pythagoras  had  never  gone  into  their  country  to  converfe  with  them ; 
and  before  the  time  of  this  philofopher,  they  could  not  have  borrow’d 
much  from  the  Greeks,  for  the  Greeks  before  Pythagoras,  were  in  no 
capacity  of  communicating  much  learning  or  religion,  having  very 
little  of  either  at  that  time  in  their  own  nation.  The  great  refem- 
blance  betwixt  the  Druids,  Perfians,  Gymnofophifts,  Brachmans,  and 
Egyptians,  is  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  their  antiquity ;  for  if  it 
be  true  that  the  Druids  had  not  their  tenets  in  general  ( but  only  fome 
particular  ones)  from  Pythagoras,  the  principles  of  thefe  diftant  nations 
mull  have  been  difpers’d  with  them  from  Babel,  or  how  could  there 
be  fuch  a  conformity  between  Iflanders  in  the  Weft,  and  the  moft 
remote  nations  of  the  Eaft,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  leaft 
communication  afterwards.  The  Germans  fuppofl*  the  Dniids  as  old 
as  the  migration  of  the  Celts  from  the  Eaft,  miftaking  continually  the 
inftitution  of  the  Priefthood,  for  the  Religion  of  thefe  Pricfts :  However, 
certain  it  is  they  were  very  ancient  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  Ariftotle 
writes  of  them  in  his  book  of  magick  \  All  the  Gauls  faid  “  that 
“  they  were  fprung  from  Dis  (fays  CaT.  lib.  vi.)  which  they  had  by 
iC  tradition  from  the  Druids;”  now  this  referring  to  the  ancient 
Druids  in  the  time  of  Cefar  implies  their  great  antiquity,  it  being 
fuffident,  they  thought,  to  fay,  that  the  Druids  for  a  long  feries  of 
ages  had  ftill  deliver’d  it  as  their  opinion  that  Dis,  or  Pluto  (as  Cefar 
is  thought  to  mean  *, )  was  their  father. 

To  fix  the  JEra.  of  their  antiquity  would  be  a  vain  attempt,  and 
therefore  I  fhall  only  make  this  obfervation,  that  if  the  Druids  were 
really  Celtic  Priefts,  they  would  have  fpread  with  the  fevcral  divifions 
of  that  mighty  nation,  and  their  traces  would  confcquently  appear 
equally  ftrong  and  lively  in  every  country  where  the  Celts  fettled, 
but  as  we  have  no  warrant  from  hiftory,  at  leaft  as  I  think,  to  fuppofe 
this  Priefthood  fettled  anciently  any  where  but  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
they  cannot  be  fo  ancient  as  they  are  fuppofed  by  the  Germans ",  but 
muft  be  fuppos’d  to  have  had  their  beginning  after  the  Celts  divided 
into  Germans,  Gauls,  Cimbrians,  Teutones,  &c.  and  their  fubdivifions, 


y  As  fome  think,  viz.  Diod.  Sicu.  Ammian. 
Marc.  Valerius  Maxi.  &  erccentioribus  Seldcnus  ille 
ctiam,  &  alii. 

*  44  Ariftotcles  in  Jibro  de  Magia  de  cifdcm  (viz. 
44  Druids)  leribit/'  Lcl.  de  Scr.  Brit.  pag.  4. 
Cclfus  oppofes  to  the  Antiquity  of  the  Chriltian 
Religion,  the  more  famous  Antiquity  of  the  Ga- 
la&ophagi,  Gctcs  and  Druids.  r«- 

>>ak1 bfafe  xxi  rtt;  TaAa\vt  A;utx;  xa*  tv;  riJa;,  eo pvlxla 
>jyn  !6n !  trm*  xru  a- yum.  Lclf.  Sp.  Orig.  lib. i.  p.  14* 


which  though  no  argument  againft  the  antiquity 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  is  a  good  argument  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  Druids  was  allow’d  to  be  very 
great  in  the  days  of  Cclfus,  as  Frickius  rightly 
judges,  pag.  37. 

*  Ch.  v.  pag.  18.  book  i. 

b  i€  Arbitror  inflitutos  fuifle  (viz.  Druidas)  a 
44  Tuifconc”  Sched.  pag.  757.  44  Antiquiflimi  c- 
44  nim  hi  apud  Celtas  Dolores”  ib. 

each 
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each  fragment  of  that  vaft  ftrudture  making  a  powerful  and  numerous 
nation ;  but  the  Druid  Priefthood  taking  place  only  among  the  Gauls 
and  Britans. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Original  of  the  Druids , 

WHETHER  the  Druids  ow’d  their  original  to  any  foreign  na¬ 
tion,  and  in  what  country  this  Order  had  it’s  firft  rile  and 
inftitution,  we  will  now  enquire. 

Some  think  they  deriv’d  their  rites  from  the  Jews founding  their 
conjectures  upon  the  refemblance  of  the  Jewifti  and  Druid  ceremonies; 
but  the  little  commerce  which  the  Jews  had,  and  were  oblig’d  to 
have  with  other  nations ;  nay  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  they 
met  with  from  the  Gentiles  for  their  Singularity  of  worShip,  and  the 
ftridtnefs  of  their  law,  muft  convince  us  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
rife  of  Druidifrn  ellewhere. 

Several  learned  men d  have  with  more  reafon  thought  it  deriv’d  from 
the  Greeks,  induc’d  thereto  not  only  from  the  name  of  the  order 
which  they  look’d  upon  as  certainly  of  Greek  derivation ;  but  from 
the  conformity  of  their  opinions  to  thole  of  the  moft  celebrated  Greek 
philolophers,  and  their  worlhipping  the  lame  Gods.  In  order  to  give 
what  light  we  can  to  this  affair,  let  us  go  on  with  the  diftin&ion  be- 
fore-mention’d  ',  which  will  prevent  much  confufion,  and  allow  that 
many  of  the  Druid  rites,  opinions,  and  their  deities  alio,  are  the  lame 
with  thole  of  the  Greeks ;  but  indeed  it  muft  be  here  remember’d 
that*  the  fame  deities,  Mercury,  Sol,  Jupiter,  See.  were  among  the  firft 
falfe  Godsf,  and  being  difpers’d  as  fuch  into  all  nations  with  die  firft  Ido¬ 
laters,  retain’d  dieir  ufurp’d  dignity  all  over  Europe,  moft  part  of  Afia, 
and  the  moft  known  parts  of  Africa ;  fo  that  no  conclusive  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  thence.  Again,  if  the  Druids  are  to  be  plac’d 
higher  in  antiquity,  and  were  cftablilli’d  here,  long  before  die  Greeks 
made  any  figure  in  die  learned  world  as  is  very  probable;  and  before 
diey  fent  forth  colonies,  or  were  civiliz’d  enough  to  cultivate  their 
ow  n  Religion  ;  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Druids  Should  have 
ow’d  much  of  their  regulations,  doctrines,  or  eftablifiiment  to  the 
Greeks :  it  may  be  true  that  diey  borrow’d  fome  tenets  from  Pythagoras, 
as  Pythagoras  himfelf  did  before,  from  the  Egyptians  and  Eaftern 
Sages.  It  is  alfo  likely  that  diey  improv’d  and  extended  their  lyftem, 
and  adopted  fome  foreign  rites  by  means  of  the  trade  carry ’d  on  be¬ 
tween  the  Phenicians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  and  Britans;  but  to  a- 

c  44  Qyaecunque  vel  cx  Pcrfis  Magi,  cx  Babylo-  44  Judteos  Prophctas  liabuit)  a^epere.**  Seed. 
“  niis  vcl  Aflyriis  Chaldci,  vel  cx  Indis  Gym  no-  lib.  ii.  ch.  ii.  a  Johanne  Metcllo. 
cc  fophiftsr,  &  e  Gallis  Druidse,  &  qui  Samothei  *  Shcringham  104,  107.  Sammes,  &c. 

“  dicuntur,  invent  runt,  ea  ipfi  a  Jucbeis  (nam  e  Sec  Ch.  iii.  and  Ch.  iv.  pag.  72. 

44  primi  omnium  Pbilofophi  fuerum  &  A£gyptus  f  See  Ch.  i.  lib.  ii. 
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dopt  or  imbibe  a  few  opinions  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  indebted  for 
the  very  being,  formation,  and  fabrick  of  their  whole  order  is  entirely 
different.  Belides,  the  Greek  authors  who  mention  the  Druids,  would 
not  have  conceal’d  from  us  a  circumftance,  which  would  have  con¬ 
tributed  fo  much  to  the  reputation  of  their  influence  and  learning ; 
if  the  Druids  had  been  of  Greek  original,  the  Greeks  would  have 
been  fond  of  recording  it,  ever  ready  as  they  prove  themfclvcs,  to 
exalt  their  own  antiquity,  and  pre-eminence  over  other  nations. 

’11s  very  probable  (as  is  laid  before*)  that  the  Greeks  and  Druids, 
and  indeed  all  other  nations  had  their  iiipcrftition  from  one  and  the 
lame  polluted  fountain  (all  partaking,  more  or  lefs  of  the  general 
taints  of  that  falfe  religion  which  obtain’d  foon  after  the  flood)  and 
for  this  realon  mull  have  many  tilings  alike,  as  indeed  all  religions 
had ;  but  it  is  no  more  juft  to  inter  from  thence,  that  the  Druids 
ow’d  their  religion  to  the  Greeks,  than  that  the  Greeks  ow’d  their  re¬ 
ligion  to  the  Jews,  for  their  two  religions  had  many  the  fame  tenets, 
and  icveral  like  ceremonies4.  If  the  Druids  owed  but  very  little  with 
refpecl  to  their  tenets  and  religion  to  the  Greeks,  much  Ids  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  eftablifhment  of  their  order,  and  regular  Priefthood.  The 
Greeks  had  no  fuch  Priefts  among  them  any  where;  and  it  would  be 
very  abliird  to  imagine,  that  they  Ihould  let  up  an  order  in  diftant 
countries,  which  they  had  made  no  experiment  of  in  their  own  *. 

Now  if  the  pretcnlions  of  the  Greeks  are  lo  weakly  founded,  we 
may  lafely  conclude,  that  no  other  foreign  nation  has  any  right  to 
claim  the  honour  of  eredting  and  eftablifhing  this  ancient  order  a- 
mong  the  Gauls  and  Britans4. 

It  being  therefore  pretty  certain,  that  the  Druids  were  a  regular 
order  of  Priefts,  inftituted  and  form’d  at  firft  in  the  countries  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  or  Gaul,  and  peculiar  to  thofe  two  nations,  an  order  gradually 
falhion’d,  and  ftiap’d,  partly  by  their  own  invention,  aflifted  by  the 
general  cuftoms  of  all  the  Gentile  world,  and  partly  from  the  adopt¬ 
ed  precepts  of  fome  philofophers  they  convers’d  with,  incrcafing,  age 
after  age,  till  by  it’s  luxuriancy  it  attradled  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all 
the  curious  and  the  learned,  the  next  enquiry  mull  be,  which  of  thefc 
two  nations  is  intitlcd  to  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  Order. 


CHAP.  VI. 

That  Druidifm  had  it's  firjl  rife  in  Britain .  jl 

AS  it  appears  from  reafon  and  liiftory,  that  there  are  no  con- 
cluftve  arguments  to  prove  that  Druidifm  was  a  foreign  infti- 
tution,  nor  a  rule  and  difeipline  tranfplantcd  from  the  more  polilh’d 


*  See  chap.  I.  Jib.  ii. 

h  As  facrifices,  luftrations,  fcftivals,  one  fu- 
premc  God,  and  immortality  of  the  foul. 

1  u  Non  a  Grsecis  igitur  (viz.  Druidse}  fed  JJri- 
“  tannis.”  Hoffman,  in  Dru.  pag.  xix. 


k  Some  will  have  them  to  be  derived  from  the 
Egyptians,  bccaufe  they  are  faid  by  Dionvlius  the 
African  to  have  celebrated  the  Orgycs  of  feacchu*. 
YVarb.  Div.  Legat.  vol.  I.  pag.  136. 

nations, 
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nationsof  theEaft,  tis  the  lcfs  to  be  wonder'd  at,  that  it  fhould  be  fir  ft 
invented  and  eftablifli’d  in  Britain,  and  thence  translated  into  Gaul : 
for  if  it  had  been  introduc’d  by  any  foreign  philofopher,  it  would  moft 
probably  have  been  firft  taught  in  Gaul,  and  next  in  Britain :  if  it 
had  been  primarily  fetch’d  from  Greece,  it  would  have  pafs’d  firft 
from  Greece  to  the  Grecian  Colony  of  Marfeillcs,  thence  fpread  into 
Gaul,  and  from  Gaul  to  Britain ;  but  as  it  w  as  not  a  borrowed 
Order,  as  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  is  at  leaft  as  likely 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  fhould  have  had  it’s  rile  in  Britain, 
as  in  Gaul,  and  where  things  are  in  their  own  nature  equally  pof- 
fible  and  probable,  the  fuperiour  weight  of  teftimonies,  on  which 
hand  loever  it  lies,  fhall  eftablifh  the  one  and  rejedl  the  other.  Now 
Ccfar  is  a  very  exprefs  evidence  in  this  matter.  “  Difciplina,  in  Bri- 
“  tannia  reperta,  atque  in  Galliam  tranflata  qfle  exiftiinatur. 

The  French,  indeed,  are  unwilling  to  own  their  forefathers  in¬ 
debted  fo  much  to  diis  illand,  but  have  no  arguments  on  their  fide, 
fufficient  to  fet  afide  fo  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Cefar,  who  was 
too  curious  to  want  the  befl:  information  that  was  to  be  had  in  fo 
material  a  point,  and  of  too  noble  a  mind  to  record  any  thing  upon 
light  and  trivial  grounds.  Tis  true,  we  had  our  inhabitants  from 
Gaul ',  as  the  neareft  part  of  the  continent  to  Britain,  and  with 
the  inhabitants  came  the  Celtic  language,  but  the  Druids  had  no 
being  when  this  illand  was  peopled,  their  difeipline  being  invented 
afterwards m ;  and  therefore  Britain’s  having  it’s  inhabitants  from  Gaul, 
will  by  no  means  prove  that  diey  had  alfo  the  Druids  from  that 
country.  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  none  of  the  ancient  authors 
deny  what  Cefar  advances,  Strabo,  and  Pomponius  Mela,  in  dieir 
obfervatiosis  on  the  Druids  copying  him  as  their  beft  Guide",  Tacitus 
in  no  point  contradidting  him ;  and  to  filcnce  all  our  wonders,  how 
Britans  fhould  give  an  Order  of  priefthood  to  their  neareft  neighbours 
the  Gauls,  I  muft  take  nodee  that  Pliny  (who  is  more  circumftantial 
in  the  rites  of  Druidifm  than  any  other)  fays  that  the  Britans  were 
fo  excefiively  devoted  to  all  the  myfteries  of  magic,  that  they  might 
feem  to  have  taught  even  the  Periians  themfelves  diat  art'.  There 
is  another  circumftance  worthy  our  norice  in  what  Cefar  fays,  which 
is,  that  the  inftitution  of  die  Druids  was  maintain’d  widi  greater 
ftri&nefs,  and  purity,  in  Britain  than  in  Gaul ;  and  diat  when  the 
Gauls  were  at  a  lofs  in  any  point  relating  to  this  difeipline,  their 


1  See  book  I.  ch.  iii. 

01  As  is  plain  from  the  Germans,  Danes, 
Swedes,  Ruffians,  who  were  branches  of  the  Celts, 
and  yet  have  no  Druids.  See  ch.  iii.  lib.  ii. 

*  Sec  Leland  dc  Scr.  Brit.  pag.  3. 

•  Lib.  xxx.  ch.  i. 


p  <c  Britannia  hodic  cam  (viz.  Magiam)  atto- 
ct  nitc  eelebrat  tantis  ceremoniis,  ut  cam  Perils 
dcdific  videri  poffit.*>  Plin.  lib.  xxx.  chap.  I. 

4i  Druidic,  ita  fuos  appellant  Magos.”  Ibid, 
lib.  xvi.  ch.  44.  adfinem. 


x 
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cuftom  was  to  go  over  to  Britain  for  their  better  information*.  Does 
not  this  in  a  great  meafure  intimate  and  confirm  that  the  Gauls  were 
taught  this  difeipline  by  the  Britans,  and  that  when  any  difficulty 
occurr’d,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  firft  fountain  of  inftruCtion ?  Thefe 
teffimonies  are  too  many  and  particular,  to  give  way  to  modem  jea- 
loufies,  and  national  envy,  and  therefore  we  have  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  Druidifm  had  it’s  firft  rife  in  Britain,  till  the  contrary  is  better 
fupported  \  And  here,  before  we  take  our  leave  of  thefe  contefted 
points,  it  can’t  but  be  obferv’d  how  one  truth  fupports  another,  and 
how  both  reafon  and  hiftory  (notwithftanding  the  little  cavils  againft 
him  ’)  unite  to  confirm  and  eftablilh  every  thing  that  this  illuftrious 
author  gives  us  on  thefe  heads.  Cefar  fays,  the  Germans  had  no 
Druids  ;  the  Germans*  are  loath  to  own  this,  but  cannot  prove  they 
had ;  and  tho’  their  religion  was  really  in  the  bottom  the  lame  with 
that  of  the  Gauls  and  Britans,  yet,  with  thefe  laft  the  Pricfthood 
might  be  more  regular,  of  greater  dignity,  of  higher  fpeculation, 
more  intent  on  the  myfteries  of  their  fuperftition,  clafs'd  into  focieties, 
and  thefo  focieties  dignify ’d  with  the  particular  name  of  Druid ;  and 
this  is  all  Cefar  fays  and  intends,  in  which  he  is  fo  far  from  being 
contradi&ed  by  Tacitus  that  from  the  general  character  which  is 
given  in  that  author  of  the  Germans,  and  their  priefts,  he  is  indeed 
fupported  and  confirm’d. 

Again,  Celar  lays,  that  the  inftitution  of  thefe  Druids  was  firft  in¬ 
vented  in  Britain.  France  would  not  willingly  be  indebted  to  her 
neighbours  in  a  point  of  fuch  confoquence  and  antiquity  ;  but  this 
humour  of  hers  will  not  deprive  fo  great  an  author  as  Cefar  of  the 
weight,  which  he  muft  always  have  with  unprejudic'd  readers,  till  fhe 
can  produce  teftimonies  of  equal  or  fuperiour  authority  to  n*kite  him. 


CHAP.  VII. 


The  Dignity  and  Power  of  the  Druids. 


IF  we  have  fo  much  reafon  to  follow  Celar  in  the  account  he  gives 
us  of  the  contefted  points  abovemention’d,  we  can  with  no  fort 
of  juftice  defert  him  in  things  which  arc  not  at  all  controverted. 

“  There  were  two  forts  of  nobles  in  Britain,  the  one  facred,  the 
“  other  civil  or  rather  military ;  for  moft  of  their  civil  difputes  were 
“  decided  by  the  Druids.  The  firft  order  of  the  Britilh  nobility  was 
“  that  of  the  Druids, the  fecond  of  the  Equites.  The  prefence  of  the 


#  Et  nunc  qui  diligentius  earn  rem  cognofccre 
volant,  illo  (viz.  Britanniam)  difeendi  caufa  pro- 
ficifeuntur. 

The  author  of  L2  Rel.  de  Gaulois  (fuppos’d 
Mr.  Martinc)  ingenuoufly  confefles  that  the  Giauis 


had  their  Religion  from  Britain,  pag.  13.  voL  I. 
r  Carfar. 

•  Sec  Lipfius  in  Tacit,  de  M.  G.  &  Schcdius. 
chap.  iii.  lib.  ii. 


“  Druids 
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«  Druids  was  neceflary  in  all  a<£ts  of  devotion they  were  to  take 
care  of  all  publick  and  private  facrifices,  and  to  explain  decilively  e- 
very  thing  relating  to  religion. 

The  government  of  youth  was  under  their  dirc&ion,  and  none  but 
thofe  who  were  educated  by  them  were  adjudg’d  capable  of  publick 
employments.  By  them  all  publick  as  well  as  private  controversies 
were  decided,  and  if  any  notorious  crimes  were  committed,  as  mur- 
ther,  or  the  like ;  any  difpute  concerning  lands,  or  inheritance,  by 
them  it  was  determin’d ;  they  conferr’d  proper  rewards  upon  the 
worthy,  and  appointed  punifhments  for  the  guilty,  and  their  judg¬ 
ment  was  decilive,  for  if  any  one  was  refradtory,  he  was  excluded 
from  their  Sacrifices,  which  of  all  other  was  accounted  the  moft  grie¬ 
vous  punifhment,  thofe  who  were  fo  excluded,  being  from  that  time 
look’d  upon  as  impious  and  deteftable,  every  one  Shunning  their  com¬ 
pany  as  contagious ;  nor  could  fuch  claim  any  benefit  of  the  law,  or 
fuccced  to  honours  and  dignities,  which  might  otherwife  fall  to  their 
fhare.  Befides  this,  as  the  Druids  had  the  foie  priviledge  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  appearances  of  the  vidtim’s  entrails,  and  manag’d  all  the  fe- 
crets  of  augury  and  divination,  they  may  be  reckon’d  the  principal 
engines,  and  governours  of  the  State ;  and  indeed  it  was  not  law¬ 
ful  for  the  King  himfelf  to  refolve,  or  enter  upon  any  important 
adtion,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Druids'.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  informs  us,  that  the  Druids  fat  on  golden  thrones,  liv’d  in  large 
palaces,  and  far’d  fumptuoufly ;  and  if  we  credit  a  modern  author  •, 
the  ruins  of  the  Druid  palace  in  the  country  ot  the  Camutes  (where 
the  annual  aflembly  for  the  Gaulifh  Druids  was  held]  are  ftill  plainly 
to  be  feen,  and  confiderable  in  themfelves. 

As  thefe  priviledges  could  not  but  give  them  great  power  in  times 
of  peace,  they  had  alfo  proportionable  weight  in  times  of  war :  they 
were  indeed  by  law  excus’d  from  attending  upon  the  army,  and  from 
all  the  difficulties  and  fatigues  ot  war,  nor  were  they  burthen’d  with 
any  expence  on  that  account ;  yet  did  they  frequently  attend  the  mi¬ 
litary  expeditions,  as  at  the  battle  of  Anglefea,  praying  with  great  fer¬ 
vency  to  their  God’s  with  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven-  ;  where  Tacitus 
calls  the  Britans  Fanaticum  agmen,  as  lead  on  by  their  Druids.  Their 
prefence  was  extrcamly  ufeful,  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  time  of 
peace,  for  in  the  day  of  battle,  their  office  was  to  animate  their 
troops  by  inculcating  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  alluring  them 
either  of  victory,  or  a  paflage  into  a  ftate  of  happinefs ;  nay,  fome- 
times  they  prevented  bloodfhed,  and  made  peace ;  for  Diod.  Sic.  in- 

1  K«x1oi  ovf  on>iAafy<r\  Aputa;,  *a»  Magiftrat.  in  Senat.  pag.  $$S.  Edit.  Paris. 

•SI*;  k<u  Sofia* ,  «>  a>«t,  BacriXtvc**  H&r  «{i;*  u  in  agro  Carnotcnli  exltarc  adhuc,  veftigia  prce- 

«ik  r.  TO  «Xr6,{  dara  palatii  Druidum.  Bui.  in  Frick.  1+5.  Ro- 

Tt:  *  «*“  eW,a<  villard.  Hiftor.  Camotnw. 

yto/fx ij<,  i>  xa5nu«»s;,  rat  enurtla*, 

Dion.  Chryfollom  dc  Rccuf.  w  Tacit.  Ann.  lib-  xiv.  ch.  xxx. 


form? 
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forms  us that  even  upon  the  day  of  battle  thcfe  Philofophefs,  flap¬ 
ping  in  between  two  armies  ready  to  engage,  have  pacify 'd  diem  as 
cffedually  as  if  fome  wild  beafts,  had  been  tam’d  by  inchantmcnts. 
Wlien  diey  had  refolv’d  upon  a  battle,  they  vow'd  the  booty  to  Mars  •, 
die  fuperfluous  living  creatures  which  they  took  they  facrific’d,  the 
reft  they  convey’d  into  one  publick  repofttory,  which  was  a  place  of 
worftiip,  and,  when  once  there,  no  one  dar’d  be  fo  impious,  as  to 
take  any  thing  away.  As  to  treades  they  held  it  unlawful  to  enter 
into  anv  tiling  of  that  kind  with  foreigners  \ 

The  Druids  had  not  only  thefe  general  priviledges  and  authority 
over  their  countrymen,  but  they  had  alfo  a  fort  of  government  among 
themfclves.  There  was  one  Druid  who  preftded  over  all  die  reft,  and 
widi  him  the  chief  authority  (in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Order) 
was  lodg’d  :  when  he  died,  if  any  one  was  more  noble  and  famous 
than  the  reft,  he  fucceeded  ;  but  if  feveral  had  an  equal  claim,  he  was 
chofon  by  the  fuftrages  of  the  Druids,  and  iometimes  die  election  has 
been  known  to  be  decided  by  the  force  of  arms  \  This  is  faid  by 
Ceiar  of  the  government  of  the  Druids  among  die  Gauls ;  and  as 
diere  was  this  Arch-druid  in  Gaul  to  prefide  in  all  cafes  ol  difficulty, 
importance,  and  folemnity ;  fo  doubtlefs  in  Britain,  (whence  the  Gauls 
had  their  plan)  for  the  fame  reafons,  there  was  lodg'd  the  fame,  or 
like  authority  in  one,  or  more  fuperiour  Druids,  it  being  altogether 
improbable  that  peace,  difoiplinc,  and  a  regular  adminiftradon  of 
juftice  could  be  preforv’d  in  any  Order  or  fociety  of  men,  where 
diere  was  no  fuch  proper  fubordination. 

According  to  fome  accounts b  the  chief  authority  among  the  Britifh 
Druids  was  lodg’d  in  twenty-five  Flamcns  or  fuperiour  Priefts,  over 
which  preftded  three  Arch-flamcns,  all  which  Flamens  conrinued  in 
England  till  the  time  of  King  Lucius,  A.  D.  179,  when  Chriftianity 
carnc  in1.  However  that  be,  diere  was  another  kind  of  authority  among 
die  Druids,  much  better  fupported  in  hiftory,  which  conftfted  in  dieir 
annual  aftembly ;  and  this  feems  to  liave  been  die  fupreme  court,  or 
laft  refort  for  juftice.  For  the  common  conveniency  of  all  die  nation, 
die  Gauls  held  this  aftembly  in  the  country  of  the  Carnutes ;  as  Cefar 
obferves,  the  middle  fpot  of  all  Gaul,  lying  between  the  rivers  Loire 
and  Seine,  where  they  approach  neareft  to  one  the  other :  here  there 
was  a  place  confecrated  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  appointed  time, 
all  thofo  who  had  any  controverftes  which  could  not  be  adjufted 
ellewhere,  came  and  paid  entire  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  this  af- 
fembly  :  Tis  not  to  be  imagin’d  that  the  Britifh  Druids  were  oblig’d 
to  attend  this  aftembly,  in  a  place  chofen  for  the  more  commodious 

! 

*  Lib.  v.  *»  Ptolemxus  Lucenfis.  See  Lei.  de  Scr.Brit.  p.  7# 

7  Cxfar  ibid.  «  Sec  Stillingf.  Or.  Sac.  Antiquities  of  the  Bri- 

*  Gollut’s  Axioms  cf  the  Druids.  Ax.  25.  tifh  Churches,  from  pag.  36  to  52. 

■  Cadar  ibid. 

refort 
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refort  of  the  Gauls,  but  without  any  regard  to  the  convenicncy  of 
Britain,  altho’  it  is  not  faid  that  the  Britifh  Druids  had  any  court  of 
Judicature  of  this  kind  ;  but,  as  die  difeipline  of  this  Order  was  ftric- 
ter  in  Britain  than  in  Gaul,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppos’d  that  they  were 
without  a  convention,  fo  neceflary  to  preferve  peace,  and  finally  fettle 
all  difputes  of  a  higher  nature,  or  of  more  difficult  interpretation,  and 
therefore  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  for  the  fame  purpofes 
which  induc’d  die  Gauliffi  Druids  to  inftitute  an  aflembly  of  this  kind, 
the  Britifh  Druids  alfo  had  a  court  of  fovereign  appeal,  or  general 
annual  meeting  of  the  ftates  in  a  proper  place  in  their  own  nation. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Druid  Difeipline ,  the  Quality  and  Admijfion  of  their  Difciples , 
the  Privacy ,  Time.,  Priviledges ,  and  Manner  of  their  biflruElion , 
their  CorreSlion . 

TH  E  great  priviledges  and  authority  of  this  Order  made  people 
fond  of  being  admitted  into  it,  and  parents  and  guardians 
diought  they  could  not  do  better  for  children  of  the  higheft  birth  * 
dian  fend  them  to  die  Druids  to  be  inftructed.  Some  think  that  die 
Druids  not  only  kept  fchools  for  die  education  of  youdi,  (which  was 
dieir  peculiar  province)  but  liv’d  in  focieties  in  a  conventual  man¬ 
ner  c ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine,  how  diey  could  preferve 
dieir  Arcana,  read  ledtures  in  every  kind  of  Philofophy,  and  keep  up 
dieir  diftin&ion  from  die  vulgar,  without  fome  kind  of  collegiate  af- 
femblies.  This  iuflrudtion  was  inftill’d  into  youth  in  the  moft  pri¬ 
vate  manner ;  fome  Cave,  or  retir’d  and  facred  Wood : ,  or  fome  rocky 
Karn,  being  die  appointed  place  of  Tuition;  in  which  retirement  the 
fcholars  were  gradually  introduc’d  into  the  feveral  parts  of  learning, 
and  fiowly,  die  education  not  being  compleated  in  lefs  dian  twenty 
years,  for  one  who  was  to  be  initiated.  No  one  was  capable  of  pub- 
lick  employments  who  had  not  been  educated  under  a  Druid  \  They 


d  41  Nobiliflimos  gentis”  Pompon.  Mela  lib.  Hi. 
chap.  ii.  Sec  Galtruch  P.  H.  lib.  iii.  ch.  iv.  Di- 
vitiacus,  an  intimate  client  of  Pompon.  Att.  and 
Cicero,  and  friend  to  Jul.  Caefar,  Prince  of  the 
A\dui,  was  a  Druid,  and  had  a  principality  in  Bri¬ 
tain  as  well  as  in  Gaul.  Sec  Leland  dc  Scr.  Brit, 
pag.  3.  Cicero  to  Attic. 

e  44  Academia  ampliflima  exiftimatur  fuifle  in 
44  filva  Carnotenfi,  eoloco  ubi  nunc  Urbs  a  Drui- 
44  dibus  nuncupata  Gallicc  Dreux,  et  in  Pagis 
44  Sylva:  Vicinis  (ut  Rovillardus)  Druidarum  Do- 
44  mus  dicuntur ;  &  non  procul  ab  Auguftoduno, 
44  (ubi  Imagines  Druidarum  de  Montfaucon  Eru- 
44  ta:  funt)  altera  Acad,  in  monte  Gallicc  Mon- 
44  tedru.”  Frick.  147.  in  Bulieo.  44  Druides  in- 
44  geniis  celfiores  (ut  Authoritas  Pythagone  dccrc- 
44  vit)  fodalitiis  altri&i  coniortiifque,  Quseftionibus 


44  occultarum  rerum  altarumque  erecti  funt,&  de- 
44  fpeclantes  huniana  pronuntiaiunt  Animas  im- 
44  mortales/,  Ammian.  Marc.  lib.  xv.  Rowl.  234. 

f  44  11  faut  etre  enfeigne  dedans  les  Bocages  Sa- 
44  crcz”  Gollut’s  Mcmoires,  Ax.  1.  44  Clam,  in 
44  fpecu,  aut  abditis  faltibus.”  Pompon.  Mela.  lib. 
iii.  ch.  ii.  44  Diu,  vicenis  annis”  ibid.  44  Nonnulli 
44  annos  vicenos  in  Difciplina  permanent”  Cacf. 
lib.  vi.  44  Non  in  Urbibus  &  magnis  Civitatibus 
44  fed  in  lucis  Sc  nemoribus  vcluti  Anachorctas,  a 
44  ftrepitu  &  turba  popular!  remotas  fedes  habuifle.” 
Bui.  in  Frick.  Lucan,  lib.  i.  44  In  ruinofis  locis, 
44  aut  fylveftribus”,  viz.  in  rocky  Karns,  where 
the  Stones  were  fcatter’d,  as  in  heaps  of  ruin’d 
buildings. 

5  Galtruch.  Hift.  Poet,  ibi J. 

did 


Y 
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did  not  permit  parents  to  intermeddle  in  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  it  being  one  of  their  fix’d  rules  that  children  were  to  be  brought 
up  at  a  difiance  from,  or  out  of  the  prefence  of  their  parents  till  they 
attain’d  to  fourteen  years  \  They  had  this  rule  alfo  among  them, 
that  young  people  (who  I  fuppofe  were  not  to  be  initiated)  were  to 
be  diftnifs'd  from  lchool  when  they  had  the  courage  and  refolution  to 
fight  for  the  publick  liberty  Under  the  dire&ion  of  the  Druids  the 
moft  fingular  part  of  inftru<fiion  was  that  of  learning  a  great  number 
of  verfes  by  heart,  for  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  commit  what 
related  to  their  particular  difeipline  to  writing  \  They  us’d  alfo  al¬ 
legory  and  fable  (as  the  Orientals)  to  convey  their  do&rines  into  pre- 
vioufiy,  adapted,  and  well  prepar’d  minds,  without  being  at  all  un- 
derftood  by,  or  made  obnoxious  to  the  refufal,  and  profanation  of  the 
ludicrous  and  perverfe.  They  feem  to  have  purfued  the  method  of 
teaching  their  myfteries  memoriter  for  feveral  reafons ;  becaufe  they 
would  not  have  their  myfteries  become  too  familiar  to  the  vulgar,  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  particulars  refembling  the  Egyptians 1 ;  nor  be 
divulg’d  and  expos’d  to  the  caprice  of  foreign  countries  ;  nor  their 
fcholars  truft  too  much  to  the  written  letter,  and  negled  to  cultivate 
their  memory  ",  and,  it  may  be  obferv’d,  that  we  find  feveral  infiances 
in  hiftory  of  the  fame  cuftom  among  the  wifeft  Heathens.  “  Lvcur- 
“  gus  and  the  Lawgivers  of  other  cities  thought  it  better  to  imprint 
“  their  laws  in  the  minds  of  their  citizens,  than  to  engrave  them  in 
“  Tablets,  where  they  might  lye  negle<fted  and  unregarded ;  and 
“  Plutarch  informs  us  that  Numa’s  facred  books  and  writings  were 
u  buryed  with  him  by  his  orders,”  (perhaps  in  compliance  with  die 
opinion  of  his  friend  Pythagoras,)  “  imitating  herein  the  legillators  of 
“  Greece,  who  inculcated  the  contents  of  their  laws  fo  long  into 
“  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  Priefts,  that  their  underftanding  be- 
“  came,  as  it  were,  living  libraries  of  thole  facrcd  volumes,  it  being 
“  efteem’d  a  profanation  of  fuch  myfteries  to  commit  their  fecrets 
“  unto  dead  letters  V*  Such  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Pydiagoras  and 
Socrates,  neither  of  whom  left  any  diing  behind  them  committed  to 
writing*. 

When  therefore  the  Difciples  of  Pythagoras  perifh’d  in  the  flames 
during  the  Metapontine  tumults,  the  difeipline,  and  fcience  of  that 
Pliilofopher  expir’d  for  the  moft  part  with  them r ;  for  their  memories 


h  The  Parents  never  fuffer’d  their  Tons  to  come 
near  them  in  any  publick  place  till  they  could  bear 
arms.  Carfar.  Gollut.  M.  Axi.  28. 

1  Gollut.  Ax.  21. 

k  Carf.  ibid.  This,  Shcringham  pag.  108  thinks 
to  favour  of  the  cuftom)  of  the  Hebrews,  they  ha¬ 
ving  been  as  fond  as  any  nation,  of  oral  tradition. 

1  44  /Egyptii  facra  fua  pollui,  fi  vulgarentur,  crc- 
“  dentes’*  Mont.  Kcmpiana  xlii. 
p  Carfar  lib.  vi. 


B  Pott.  Antiq.  Grse.  vol.  i.  pag.  142. 

0  Di.  Laert.  indeed,  in  the  Life  of  Plato,  fays 
that  Pythagoras  compos’d  three  Books,  and  Pliny 
(lib.  xiv.  ch.  xvii.)  quotes  a  book  of  Pythagoras, 
but  all  fuppo>’d  fpurious.  viJ.  Syntagm.  de  Druid, 
pag.  160. 

*  T*  h  1 icPxryttfr);  (  fays 

P orphyrius )  <rvu£t\*rt  k«»  i  1  tok  ft* 

Bun  «n  tic  a.  Toll  ft rut  Xwfovnlm  cap* 

&tan>r,f4AHuofji*wt.  Syntag.  de  Dr.  159* 

were 
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were  the  only  repofitories  in  wliich  they  had  preferv’d  thofe  treafures 
of  knowledge  which  their  great  founder  had  left  them.  All  thefe 
therefore  were  irrecoverably  loft,  and  notliing  more  was  preferv’d  than 
what  fome  novitiate  fcholars  who  were  never  admitted  into  the  my- 
fteries,  could  remember  and  very  badly  explain.  Socrates  dilputing 
with  Phedrus  in  favour  of  teaching  by  word  of  mouth,  rather  than 
by  written  doctrines,  fays  that  written  books  refemble  the  works  of  a 
Painter  where  the  portray’d  animals  appear,  indeed,  as  if  they  had 
real  life,  but  if  you  afk  them  any  queftion,  they  can  give  you  no  an- 
fwer.  “  You  may  think,  adds  he,  that  written  difeourfes  might  fpeak 
“  to  you,  as  if  they  heard,  and  underftood  what  is  laid,  but  if,  defir- 
H  ing  to  know  the  bottom  and  grounds  of  things,  you  enquire  into, 
“  and  endeavour  to  examine  what  they  fay,  they  fignify  but  one  and 
“  the  fame  thing  over  and  over  again ;  and  believe  me  as  foon  as  ever 
“  a  difeourfe  is  written  down,  it  remains  always  the  fame ;  to  the 
“  learned  it  is  intelligible,  perhaps,  to  the  vulgar  it  is  not,  and  never 
“  ftiall  be  fo,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  degree  of  underftanding 
“  it  will  fuit,  and  what  it  will  not  fuit.  When  it  is  wrongfully  and  in- 
“  jurioully  blam’d  and  ill  treated,  it  ftands  immediately  in  need  of  it’s 
“  father’s  affiftance,  for  it  can  neither  revenge  itfelf  for  the  injuries  it 
“  receives,  nor  clear  itfelf  of  any  mifreprefentations.  How  much 
“  more  excellent  and  efficacious  is  the  other  way  of  inftruction  ?  the 
u  knowledge,  I  mean,  which  is  written  and  engrav’d  in  the  mind  of 
“  him  that  tcachcth,  who  knows  what  and  before  whom,  he  is  to 
“  fpeak,  how  and  what  he  is  to  inculcate,  and  what  he  is  to  con- 
u  ceal.  He  fows  not  his  corn  in  a  hot  bed,  where  it  fliall  foon  fprout, 
“  flourifh  for  a  few  days,  then  languifh  and  decay,  but  like  a  fkilful 
“  hufbandman,  lows  his  field,  and  waits  patiently  for  a  few  months 
“  in  juft  expectation  of  a  plentyful  harveft’.”  In  fliort,  Socrates  al¬ 
lows  only  of  writing,  in  order  to  enrich  and  aflift  the  memory  of  the 
teacher,  but  by  no  means  proper  to  inftruCt  the  fcholar. 

After  the  example  of  the  antients,  ( the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
Aflyrians)  the  Druids  compris’d  all  the  particulars  of  their  religion, 
and  morality  in  hymns,  the  number  of  which,  as  Mr.  Martine r  fays, 
was  fo  great  that  the  verfes  which  compos’d  them  amounted  to  20000. 
In  juftification  of  this  part  of  their  difeipline,  it  muft  be  obferv’d, 
that  the  fubjeCt  matter  of  verfes  is  eafier  learnt  by  means  of  the  metre, 
and  more  ealily  retain’d,  than  what  is  exprefs’d  in  profe. 

Of  the  particular  forts  of  verfes  which  the  Bards  us’d,  there  is  an 
account  in  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  David  Rhys’s  Rudiments,  &c.  of 
the  Britifli  language  * ;  and  Mr.  E.  Lhwyd  is  there  of  opinion,  “  that 
u  the  oldeft  kind  of  Britifli  verle  is  that  call’d  by  Rhys’s  Grammar 


*1  See  Caftlenau’s  Tranflat.  of  La  Ramcc.  Cou-  r  La  Relig.  dc  Gaul.  iii.  pag.  59. 
tumes  dc  Gaulois.  *  See  Archccol.  Brit.  pag.  250. 

“  Englyn 
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“  Englyn  Milur”,  and  u  tliat  twas  in  this  fort  of  metre  the  Druids 
“  taught  their  Diiciples,  of  which  there  arc  fome  traditional  remains 
“  to  this  day  in  Wales',  Cornwall,  and  Scotland”,  and  a  farther 
teftimony  the  verfes  thcmfelves  bear  to  this  truth,  in  that  they  gene¬ 
rally  contain  fome  divine  or  moral  dodhine  \ 

As  the  Bards  (an  inferiouf  clafs  of  Druids)  were  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinary  talent  of  memory  * ;  this  teaching  memoriter,  and 
by  verfe,  was  likely  their  office,  whilft  the  fuperiours  of  the  Order 
were  employ’d  in  higher  fpcculations,  or  the  more  fecret  and  folcmn 
parts  of  duty. 

The  Druids  were  exceedingly  ftridt  in  their  difeipline,  nice  and 
punctual  to  the  laft  degree  in  every  thing  that  related  to  worfhip, 
their  ordinances x,  and  civil  duties ;  and  it  was  one  of  their  maxims » 
that  all  fathers  of  families  were  to  be  efteem’d  as  Kings  in  their  own 
houfes,  and  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  wives,  children,  and 
fervants ;  and  in  order  to  give  weight  and  attention  to  their  general 
publick  aflemblies,  and  oblige  others  to  the  greater  punctuality  of  ap¬ 
pearance  there,  they  practis’d,  as  it  is  laid,  diat  cruel  cuftom  (which 
Pliny  reports  of  the  Cigonii)  of  cutting  in  pieces  him  who  came  laft. 

The  Druids  were  great  lovers  of  fdence,  infomuch  that  if  any  one 
during  their  affemblies  or  facrfficcs,  was  found  pratilng,  they  cut  off, 
after  the  third  admonition,  a  large  piece  of  his  robe ;  and  if,  after 
that,  he  offended  a  fourth  time,  they  punifti’d  him  moft  rigoroufly 

CHAP.  I  \ 

Of  the  Druiclejfesy  and  whether  the  Germa?is  had  any  Female  Druidc:. 

TH  E  female  Druids  were  fometimes  regulars,  confccrated  to 
particular  Gods  and  Temples,  bound  to  obferve  particular  ce¬ 
remonies,  and  peculiar  forms  of  difeipline  as  well  as  die  men ;  they 
had  three  forts  of  Druidefles,  (fays  la  Rel.  dcs  Gaul.  vol.  i.  pag.  206) 
the  firft  clafs  were  Virgins  during  life ;  the  fecond,  tho’  marry  d,  faw 
their  hufbands  but  once  in  the  year  for  to  have  children,  and  were 
oblig’d  to  attend  the  Temples  continually ;  the  third  fort  never  fe- 
parated  from  their  hufbands,  but  govern'd  their  families,  brought  up 
children,  and  labour’d  as  much  as  became  their  fex  and  circum- 
ftances. 

*  A.  D.  1743.  At  Bala  in  Mcrioncthlhlrc  an 
annual  meeting  and  feftival  of  the  Bards  is  cele¬ 
brated.  There  aflemble  together  60  or  70  Har¬ 
pers,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  compofc  extem¬ 
pore  vcrfcs,  or  couplets,  in  the  VVclIh  tonglic,  and 
fet  them  to  their  Harps.  In  all  this  company  of 
mufical  Poets  fcaree  fix  of  them  can  read  o t  write, 
and  yet  fome  of  them  have  fuch  a  poctick  genius 

v* 

a 


that  their  compofitions  have  both  fpirit  and  inven¬ 
tion. 

u  Lhuyd.  Ibid.  251. 

*  Galtruchius’s  Hift.  Poetique,  lib.  tii.  chap. ir. 

*  Gollut’s  Axiom  of  the  Druids.  Ax.  38,  &  39* 
1  Rowland  pag.  61. 

*  GucncbalJ  pag.  29. 

UIQ  .i.ow  .fcq. -d 
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The  third  fort  of  thefe,  have  notliing  different  from  the  common 
duties  of  other  women,  but  the  firft  and  fecond  fort  of  female  Druids 
may  both  be  difeover’d  in  the  accounts  we  have  from  Strabo  and 
Pomponius  Mela  of  the  Ifland  Sena,  and  by  attending  to  this  diftinc- 
tion,  thefe  two  Geographers  may  perhaps  be  reconcil’d.  This  frnall 
Ifland  was  either  on  the  Britifh  or  Gaulifh  coaft,  and  confequendy 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Druid  perfuafion.  Strabo  fays*  that  men1  never 
landed  here,  but  that  the  women  palling  over  in  fhips,  and  having 
convers’d  with  their  hufbands,  return’d  again  to  the  ifland,  and  to 
their  charge,  which  was  to  worfhip  Bacchus,  (the  God  to  whom  they 
were  confecrated)  with  rites  and  facrifices :  that  every  year  it  was 
their  cuftom  to  unroof  their  Temple,  and  to  renew  the  covering,  the 
fame  day,  before  fun-fet,  by  the  united  labours  of  all  the  women ; 
of  whom,  if  any  one  dropt  or  loft  the  burthen  fhe  was  carrying  to 
compleat  this  facred  work,  fhe  was  tom  in  pieces  by  the  reft,  (a 
thing  not  uncommon  during  the  Orgies*)  and  the  feveral  limbs  of  this 
unhappy  companion  they  carry ’d  round  their  Temple,  with  rejoice- 
ings  proper  to  die  folcmnides  of  Bacchus  \  untill  their  fury  abated. 
Of  this  cruel  rite,  Strabo  fays,  there  always  happened  fome  inftance 
whenever  the  annual  folemnity  of  uncovering  dieir  temple  was  cele¬ 
brated.  This  ifland  is  generally  fuppos’d  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
Sena  of  which  Pompon.  Mela*  gives  the  following  account.  u  Sena, 
11  fituated  in  the  Britifh  fea  over-againft  die  land  of  the  Ofifmii  (in 
“  Gaul)  is  famous  for  the  oracle  of  a  Gaulifh  Deity,  whole  Prieftefles 
“  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity,  are  faid  to  be  nine  in  number.  They 
“  are  call’d  Gallicenae',  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  genius,  and  rare  en- 
“  dowments ;  capable  of  railing  ftorms  by  their  incantations,  of  tranf- 
“  forming  themfelves  into  what  animals  they  pleafe ;  of  curing  ail— 
“  ments,  reckon’d  by  odiers  beyond  die  reach  of  medicine ;  quick  at 
“  difeeming,  and  able  to  foretell  what  is  to  come,  but  ealy  of 
“  addrefs  only  to  failors,  and  thofe  who  come  to  diis  ifland  on 
“  purpofe,  to  confult  them.”  Here  are  two  forts  of  the  Druidefies, 
both  confecrated,  one  clafs  conferring  only  with  their  hufbands  once 
in  die  year,  the  other  confifting  of  perpetual  Virgins,  and  pofhbly 
diefe  two  Orders  might  fubfift  together  on  the  fame  idle ;  fo  far  there¬ 
fore  thefe  ancient  authors  do  not  contradict  each  other ;  but,  as  to  the 
fituation  of  this  famous  ifland,  neither  the  antients  nor  modems  are 
eafy  to  be  reconcil’d ;  neither  fhall  I  carry  the  reader  afide  into  fuch 
gteat,  and  not  material  uncertainties. 

The  learned  Keyfler,  pag.  378.  labours  to  prove  that  the  Germans 
had  thefe  female  Druids  as  well  as  the  Gauls  and  Britans.  I  muft 

*  Lib.  iv.  pae.  303.  *  M.1  Et 

b  Atiftf  viz.  Hufbands.  •  Lib.  iii.  chap.  viii. 

*  See  the  Story  of  Penthcus,  Orpheus,  and  the  r  Al.  Galligen*  quafi  ?  Gallis  ortac,  ut  Grajuge- 
madnefs  of  the  Bacchanals,  Mpntf.  tom.  i.  pan  ii.  nza  Graiis  genitsc. 

Z  beg 
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beg  the  reader's  patience  whilft  I  examine  what  he  advances,  becaulc 
I  think  it  contradicts  what  antient  hidory  atiures  us  of,  I  mean,  that 
the  Germans  had  no  Druids.  It  cannot  be  deny’d  but  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  their  Sacra  Fatidical,  as  moft  nations  had  ;  but  that  the 
antient  Germans  ever  call'd  thele  Druids,  is  by  no  means  plain ;  nei¬ 
ther  does  it  at  all  follow  from  the  Germans  having  their  fortune-tellers, 
that  they  had  the  difeipline,  and  order  of  the  Druids  among  them, 
any  more  than  that  the  Egyptians  had  their  Druids,  becaufe  they  had 
the  rites  of  divining  at  lead:  as  plentyfully  as  the  Germans.  The 
Fatidical  of  the  Gauls  were  of  Druid  parentage,  or  at  lead  admitted 
into  the  Order,  and  therefore  properly  call’d  Druids,  but  the  Fatidicar 
of  the  Germans  never  had  that  title.  Key  tier  goes  on,  adcr  produ¬ 
cing  many  indances  of  inlcriptions  to  the  Des-Matres  in  Germany, 
(which,  hdwever,  cannot  certainly  be  aferib’d  to  the  antient  Germans, 
for  they  might  as  likely,  if  not  more  fo,  have  been  ereCted  by  the 
Romans  difpers’d  over  the  feveral  cities  of  Germany)  and  tells  us  pag. 
446.  Ipfas  has  mulieres  “  Druides  adhuc  ante  annos  300,  et  quod 
“  excurrit  apud  Bituricenles  fuifle  indicat  Guil.  Parilicnds  but  the 
Bituricenfes  were  indeed  a  people  of  antient  Gaul,  and  that  the  Gauls 
had  their  Druid  women  no  one  ever  deny’d.  u  Quas  matres  Deas 
“  appellant  inferiptiones,  cas  mulieres  Druides,  hoc  cd,  Saccrdotcs 
“  &  Divinas  nominant  Scriptores."  ibid.  It  is  true,  antient  authors 
do  call  the  Fatidical  of  the  Gauls,  Druids,  but  no  other,  and  the 
indances  there  produc’d  from  pag.  447,  by  the  learned  author,  prove 
no  more;  for  Diocletian  was  among  the  Tungri  in  Gaul*,  when  he 
was  inform’d  by  a  female  Druid  that  he  tiiould  become  Emperour. 
The  female  Druid  who  foretold  the  fatal  end  of  Alexander  Scverus’s 
expedition,  fpoke  to  him  in  the  Gaulitii  tongue,  whence  it  is  to  be 
inferr’d  that  flie  was  of  Gaulish  birth  \  When  Aurclian  was  follici- 
tous  to  know  whether  the  purple  tiiould  continue  in  his  family,  he 
is  faid,  “  Gallicanas  confuluitie  Dryades1.”  fhe  following  inferip- 
tion,  Silvano  Sacr.  Et  Nymphis  loci,  ARETE  DRUIS,  Antidita 
Somno  monita  D.  Gruter  P.  LVIIL  1 1 :  9.  was  found  at  Metz  on 
the  Mofelle  in  Gaul.  The  Cimbri  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Ger¬ 
mans  living  in,  and  near  the  Cimbrica  Gherfonefe,  call’d  their  Fa¬ 
tidical  Alyrunae,  or  Aliorumna:  Hellirunae,  Alrunae,  Alirunae,  i.  e.  Holy 
Priedefles ;  (as  Kcyfler  461.  explains  tliofe  terms  \)  Now  it  cannot 
be  imagin’d,  that  there  would  have  been  fuch  particular  names  (all 
from  one  original)  for  the  German  Fatidical,  and  fuch  an  univerfal 
tilence  as  to  the  name  of  Druid,  unlefs  the  Druid  Fatidicae  of  the 
Britans  and  Gauls,  had  fome  peculiarities,  and  fuch  didinguitiiing 
marks  as  could  not  be  judly  aferib’d  to  the  Fatidical  of  their  neigh- 


•••at  art  .  ii  .fKH  .  .LiV  * 

*  Vopifc.  in  Numcriano  chap.  xiv.  vl/ 

*  JtL  Lampridius  vit  Al.  S«r.  cap.- lx. 


•\1’1  .0£  .3£<;  . 

4  Vopifc;. in  AureL  cap.  atliv. 

*  Hali  ftgnifia  Sanctum ;  &  Runa  vates. 
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bours:  what  can  wc  therefore  conclude,  but  that  the  Germans  were 
fenfible  that  although  their  Fatidic®  were  of  the  lame  profeffion  as 
thofe  of  their  neighbours,  yet  that  they  could  not  with  any  propri¬ 
ety  call  them  Druids,  becaufe  the  Druids  had  not  only  the  Gift  of 
divination  and  prophecy,  but  were  a  particular  Sedt,  Fraternity, 
Priefthood,  and  noble  Order  of  the  States  in  wliich  they  liv’d ;  look’d 
upon  by  other  nations  as  a  fpiritual  tyranny,  and  which  they  were 
as  unwilling  to  admit  into  their  countries,  as  the  Druids  were  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  influence  and  dignity  in  their  own  ? 

Among  the  other  Fatidicae,  the  name  Thrudur  furnilhes  a  third 
argument  that  the  Germans  had  Druidefles.  “  Thrudur  etiam  in 
“  Dearum  numcrum  relata  perhibetur  ab  Edda,  facerdos  live  Druis, 
“  ut  cx  nomine  colligo  antea  Duri,  live  Thori J.  But  what  little  ftrefs 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  fabulous  Edda,  all  the  world  knows ;  and  de¬ 
riving  Druis  from  Thrudur,  or  Thrudur  from  Druis13;  Druden’s  lig- 
nifying  a  Witch  in  Franconia  and  Helvetia,  and  Drutner  a  Magician 
among  the  modern  Germans,  thefe  are  foundations  too  flight  and 
airy  to  ground  hiftory  upon.  Words  wall  be  tranfplanted,  and  from 
fhort,  accidental  intercourfc,  pafs  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
there  take  root ;  but  we  difpute  not  about  a  word  or  two,  but  a- 
bout  things ;  the  queftion  is,  whether  the  Difcipline,  Order,  or  Se<ft 
of  the  Druids  was  cftablilh’d  among  the  Germans,  and  whether  their 
Priefts  have  been  generally,  or  could  properly  be  call’d  Druids. 

There  is  but  one  argument  more  upon  which  Key  Her  lays  any 
ftrels,  and  this  allb  fliall  be  mention’d.  Velleda  is  by  him  reckon’d 
among  the  Druids,  pag.  473  ;  but  Tacitus  fays  Ihe  was  bom  in  the 
country  of  the  Bruderi,  now  Weftphalia,  a  part  of  Germany  be¬ 
twixt  the  rivers  Luppia  and  Amilia,  and  Ihe  is  no  where  laid  to 
be  a  Druidefs  \ 

ad  , p.  jji  m.i  is  <.1  tncu  hi. uadi '  ■  dopiiM < -ykf  'tndJtei'  1  .•  ,  {  01  *n.. » 

CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Druid  Learning,  Letters ,  Lcniguage ,  DoSlrines ,  and  Tenets . 


BY  the  account  we  have  of  the  Druids  in  ancient  authors,  they  mull 
have  been  very  ftudious  and  learned  for  the  ages  they  flourilhed 
in,  and  the  countries  they  inhabited,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  all  the 
afliftances  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Literature.  That  they  lov’d 
and  encourag'd  Learning,  appears  from  their  inculcating  it  as  a  molt 
certain  truth,  that  whoever  was  (kill’d  in  divine  things  (as  they  term’d 
^nirlliirynijtib  darii  bnc  ^bhf'iliraaq  serroi  fcrd  bits  ' 


1  Key  tier,  pag.  490.  '  .  i.‘ 

a  EdJa  Iftandica,  Eddam  frivolis  &  ridiculis 
figmcntis  fcatcrc  fatetur,  Kcyflcrus,  pag.  20.  Fric. 
kius,  p.  70.  It  was  compil’d  by  Snorro  Sturla, 

ii  i  ajfh  gkm 


a  lawyer,  (Nomophylax)  of  Ifland  in  the  year 
1215.  Ibid. 

*  Vid.  Tacit.  Hi  ft.  Lib.  iv.  ch.  lxi.  Sc  Ixv.  & 
dc  M.  G.  ch.  viii.  &  Hift.  lib,  v.  ch.  xx. 

every 


t 
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every  part  of  their  Superftition  and  Pliilofophy)  was  moil  agreeable 
to  their  Gods,  and  moll  proper  to  attend  their  facrifices0. 

Although  the  Druids  held  it  unlawful  to  commit  the  Myfteries  of 
their  Order  and  Difcipline  to  writing,  yet  in  all  other  affairs,  either 
of  publick  or  private  concern,  they  us’d  writings,  and  die  Greek 
letters  \  It  feems  however  very  reafonable  to  believe,  that  though 
they  us’d  the  Greek  letter,  or  character,  for  ordinary  bufinefs,  yet 
that  they  us’d  not  the  Greek  language,  but  the  Celtic  or  Britifh ; 
juft  as  we  ufe  the  Roman  letter,  and  yet  write  in  the  Englilh,  French, 
or  Spanilh  tongue.  For  diis  there  are  feveral  arguments ;  Cefar,  we 
find,  convers’d  with  the  Gauls,  and  Divitiacus,  (one  of  the  moil 
learned  of  the  Druid  Order)  by  an  interpreter  ’ ;  which,  had  Divitiacus 
underftood  die  Greek  language,  Cefar,  who  knew  Greek  as  well  as  his 
mother-tongue,  needed  not  to  have  done'.  Celar  writ  in  the  Greek 
tongue  to  Qu.  Cicero,  then  befieged  among  the  Nervii,  leaft  the 
letters  being  intercepted,  his  defigns  might  be  known  and  defeated. 
In  fhort,  if  the  Druids  had  us’d  a  foreign  language  to  deliver  their 
myfterious  Jaws  in,  they  might  as  well  have  wrote  them,  for  they 
would  have  been  as  much  fccrets  to  the  vulgar,  if  written  in  Greek, 
as  if  intruded  only  to  the  memory  of  their  Novitiates 

The  learned  Selden  thinks  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue  can  fcarce  be  allowed  to  the  Druids;  and,  at  a  diftance  from 
Marfeilles,  ’tis  indeed  very  probable  that  this  piece  of  learning  was 
rarely  to  be  found  :  Jof.  Scaligcr  thinks  the  word  Graecis ',  an  inter- 
poladon,  and  indeed  the  fenie  will  very  well  bear  this  word’s  being 
thrown  out,  notvvithftanding  what  fomc  authors  *  alledge  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Leland  ’  feems  therefore  to  be  miftaken  when  he  lays,  Druides 
u  quibus  &  Graeca  lingua  tantum  non  familiaris.”  Lucian  (in  Her- 
cule  Gallico)  fays,  indeed,  that  a  certain  Philofopher  of  the  Gauls  (un¬ 
doubtedly  a  Druid)  explain’d  certain  pictures  to  him  in  the  Greek 
tongue;  and  not  unlikely,  it  being  not  poftible  for  the  Druid  to  ex¬ 
plain  them  to  a  Grecian  in  the  Britifh  tongue.  This  therefore 
proves  only  that  the  Druids  underftood  Greek,  not  that  it  was  their 
common  tongue.  What  Greek  the  Druids  had,  came  to  them,  like¬ 
ly,  from  the  Greek  colony  of  Marfeilles,  which  was  a  fort  of  academy 
to  the  Gauls*,  as  well  as  a  Mart  to  the  Britans. 


°  Gollut.  ibid.  Axiom.  33. 

*  44  Non  defurtt  tarnen  qai  prifeos  Dniidzrum 
u  characters  &  elegantes  &  Graecis  fi miles  fuiile 
44  crcdant.  Xcnophonte  fiquidem  it  Archilocho 
44  teftibus  literarum  figure  quas  in  Greciam  c 
44  Phoenicia  *Cadmus  intulit  Galaticis  quam  Puni- 
44  cis  five  Phceniciis  fimiliores  extiterc.”  Bucher. 
F r*.  pag.  i*8. 

44  Aiiatici  hi  Galatx  Gallorum  Europeurum, 
44  quibus  orti  cram,  charafieras  a-que  ac  Jrnguam 
44  retinere  potucrim*  quam  pome  Trcucrorum 


44  fuifTc  tcflatur  Hicranimus/*  Prxf.  in  Ep.  ad 
Gal  at.  ibid. 

*  44  Quotidianis  Lntcprctibus  remotis  per  C. 
44  Valerium  Procillum,  cum  eo  (viz.  Divitiaco) 
44  colloquitur."  Cief.iib.i.  Jaalba’s  Edit.  p.  12. 

'  CxC.  lib.  i. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  v. 

I  Cxf.  lib.  vi.  de  Bell.  Gall. 

II  Syntagm.  de  Druid,  pag.  66. 
m  Sheri nghatn,  pag.  390. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  iii. 


Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  if  we  confrder  what  Juftin  fays,  Hift.  lib.  xliii. 
of  the  univcrlal  influence  which  the  learned  colony  of  Greeks  at 
Marfeilles  had  upon  all  Gaul,  “  Non  Gracia  in  Galliam  emigrafle, 
“  fed  Gallia  in  Graciam  tranilata  efle  videretur  5”  and  that  as  Stra¬ 
bo  (Geog.  lib.  iii.  pag.  125.)  fays,  Marfeilles  was  a  fchool  to  the 
Gauls,  and  made  them  fond  ol  every  thing  that  was  Grecian ;  that 
Cefar  fays,  writings  in  Greek  letters  were  found  in  the  camp  of  the 
Helvetii,  that  in  all  other  affairs  than  what  related  to  their  own 
Order,  they  us’d  Greek  characters :  from  thefe  teftimonies  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that  the  Druids  underftood  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
the  molt  learned  of  them  did  occalionally  ufe  it ;  but  that  it  was 
their  common,  ufual  language,  either  in  things  profane  or  facred, 
is  altogether  improbable ;  for,  that  the  Gauls  and  Britans  had  a  na¬ 
tional  language,  is  true  beyond  queftion  :  that  the  Druids  had  great 
concerns  with  the  other  Orders,  noble  and  plebeian,  is  as  certain ; 
council,  judicial  decilions,  predictions,  devotional  exerciles  of  facri- 
fice,  fupplication,  and  the  like,  all  came  from,  and  through  the 
Druids,  and  to  whom  were  they  directed?  Whom  did  they  con¬ 
cern,  but  their  countrymen  of  Gaul  and  Britain  ?  Could  they  there¬ 
fore  be  in  a  language,  which,  whatever  the  few  learned  might  do, 
moft  certainly  the  general  body  ol  the  people  was  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  ? 

The  Irifh  Druids  had  a  form  of  Letters  very  lingular,  the  al¬ 
phabet  whereof  they  call’d  Beth,  Luis,  Nion  (from  the  three 
frrft  letters  of  it,  B,  L,  N,)  in  which  every  letter  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twenty-fix,  was  call’d  by  the  name  of  fome  tree  in  the 
wood 

They  had  a  great  fondnefs  for  verfes,  as  appears  by  that  part  of 
their  difciplinc,  which  confided  in  making  their  tyroes  to  learn  by 
heart  vaft  numbers  for  many  years  together.  In  verfe  they  cele¬ 
brated  the  praifes  of  their  departed  heroes,  and  feem  to  have  ap¬ 
propriated  one  third  of  their  whole  Order”  (the  Bards)  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  this  ftudy".  They  had  alfo  a  kind  of  rhetorick  among  them, 
of  which  the  Druids  themfelves  were  die  teachers,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  call’d  Magiftri  Sapientia*. 


1  Rowland,  pag.  108. 

“  44  Studia  liberalium  doflrinarum  inchoata 
4 4  per  Bardos  Euvates  Sc  Druidas.”  Amm,  Marc, 
lib.  xv. 

n  44  Fuerc  cx  hoc  hominum  gcncre  cclcbres 


44  aliejuot  in  ipfa  ctiam  Britannici  imperii  decli- 
44  natione,  videlicet  Telicflinus,  Mcvinus,  Mer- 
linus.”  Lcland  de  Scr.  Brit.  pag.  5. 

0  44  Habcnt  tamen  &  facundiam  fuam,  ma- 
44  giftrofque  Sapienti.'e  Druidas.”  Pomp.  Mela, 
lib.  Hi.  ch.  ii. 


A  a 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Of  their  Phyjical  Knowledge. 

THAT  they  apply ’d  themfelves  to  Aftronomy,  Geography, 
and  Phy licks,  Cefar  and  Mela  allure  us y.  They  reafon  much 
(lay  they)  and  inftnuft  their  youth  in  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
Planets  and  their  motion.  Caius  Sulpicius  Tribune  of  foldiers  in  the 
Macedonian  war,  a  Gaul  by  nation,  foretold  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon, 
to  the  Roman  army,  upon  which  Livy  adds,  that  thenceforth  u  Gal- 
“  los  Romanis  militibus  fapientia  prope  divina  vifos  V* 

The  extent  and  limits  of  the  univerfe  was  another  fubjedl  of  their 
contemplation ;  they  endeavour’d  to  underftand  the  form,  and  dif- 
polition  of  the  leveral  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  nature  of  ma¬ 
terial  fubftances. 

The  Euvates,  (the  third  Order  of  the  Druids)  feem  to  have  had 
the  ftudy  of  Nature  committed  to  them *,  as  the  Bards  had  Poetry, 
or  the  ftudy ing  and  teaching  Verles  for  their  fhare :  but  thele  ap¬ 
pointments,  however,  feem  to  be  of  fuch  fort,  as  that  the  Druids, 
or  liipreme  part  of  the  Order,  were  not  excluded  from  thele  noble 
ftudies,  but  were  at  liberty  to  employ  themfelves  in  every  art  and 
fcience,  and  alfo  to  extend  their-  fearches  into  the  moft  fublimc  fpe- 
culations ;  accordingly,  to  Phyliology,  or  the  ftudies  of  Nature,  the 
Druids  added  Ethicks,  a  future  ftate,  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  the  will  and  power  of  the  Gods ;  and  from  thefe  profound  inyf- 
teries,  the  inferior  dalles  of  the  Order  feem  to  have  been  prohibited. 

They  taught  allb  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  that  it  would 
one  time  have  an  end,  and  that  by  lire1.  Their  computation  of  time 
was  by  nights,  not  days',  the  reafon  of  which,  as  Cefar  thinks,  was 
becaufe  it  had  been  the  conftant  tradition  of  the  Druids,  that  they 
were  fprung  from  Dis,  God  of  the  Infernal  Shades,  or  Night.  But 
this  does  not  feem  to  be  the  realbn,  for  it  was  a  tradition  generally 
received  among  the  ancients,  that  night  was  before  day  or  light, 
and  Orpheus  calls  night  the  mother  of  all  tilings.  The  Hebrews 
reckon’d  by  the  natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  night,  in 
this  reckoning,  was  plac’d  before  the  day  d :  Heliod  alfo  makes  die 


y  Gefar,  lib.  vi.  Multa  de  fideribus,  &c.  et 
Pomp.  Mela.  Jib.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

*  Liv.  xliv.  lib.  xliv.  chap,  xxxvii. 

2  “  The  Euvates  were  Priefts  and  Phfiologcrs.,> 
Rowl.  65. 

44  Vates  autem  facrificiorum  naturaliumque 
44  caufarum  cur2e  dediti.  Lei.  de  Scr.  Brit,  (de 
Strabone,  lib.  iv.)  pag.  6. 

44  Batties  vero  ferutantes  fecreta  &  fublimia  na- 
44  turx  pandere  conabantur.’*  Ibid.  exAmin.  Marc, 


b  lt  Conditum  mundum  crcdebant  &  aliquando 
<c  igni  periturum. 

u  r xeti  rot  KOTfMot  ,  t'rixfa- 

“  Trtri»  r  1  «roii  *at  vhff?'  Strabo,  lib,  iv.  Pla¬ 
to  and  Cicero  held  the  fame  opinion. 

c  44  Ncc  dicrum  numerum  ut  nos  fed  no£tium 
44  computant.,,  Tac.  de  M.  G.  Csef.  lib.  vi. 

d  44  i^Ethiopcs  diem  ordiuntur  ab  in  eunte 
44  nofle/'  Jof.  Scaligcr,  lib.  vfi.  dc  Emend. 
Temp.  pag.  677.  Syntagm,  pag.  164. 

day 
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clay  and  sether  to  proceed  from  night ;  fo  that  their  being  fpmng 
from  Dis,  was  not,  perhaps  the  true  reafon  of  their  computing  time 
by  nights  %  but  was  rather  a  remainder  of  the  ancient  tradition,  that 
night  or  darknefs  was  before  the  world  was  created,  and  therefore  to 
be  plac’d,  in  order  and  reckoning,  before  the  day r. 

The  beginning  of  their  year*  was  July,  the  moon  fix  days  old  ; 
and  an  age  or  generation  with  them  was  reckon’d  to  amount  to 
thirty  years. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  their  Botany ,  and  Anatomy. 

TH  E  Druids  feem  to  have  been  very  ftudious  of  the  virtue  of 
Plants  and  Herbs,  and  either  from  fome  real  or  imaginary 
difeoveries  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  were  led  on  to  that  extrava¬ 
gance  as  to  attribute  divine  power  and  efficacy  to  feveral  vegetables. 
h  They  were  exceffively  fond  of  the  Vervaine,  they  us’d  it  in  carting 
lots,  and  foretelling  events.  Anointing  with  this  they  thought  the 
readied  way  to  obtain  all  that  the  heart  could  dertre,  to  keep  oft 
fevers,  to  procure  friendfhips,  to  heal  all  diftempers.  T.  hat  it  was 
to  be  gathered  at  the  rife  of  the  Dog-ftar,  without  being  look’d  upon 
either  by  fun  or  moon ;  in  order  to  which  the  earth  was  to  be  pro¬ 
pitiated  by  a  libation  of  honey,  and  the  honey-comb.  The  iron 
inftrument  dedicated  to  this  rite  was  to  deferibe  a  circle  round  it, 
(viz.  the  plant)  and  then  dig  it  up ;  in  doing  which  the  left  hand  was 
to  be  us’d,  and  to  wave  it  aloft  after  it  was  feparated  from  the  ground. 
The  leaves,  ftalk,  and  roots,  were  to  be  feparately  dry’d  in  the  fhade, 
and  if  their  couches  were  fprinkled  with  an  infulion  of  it  in  water, 
the  feafts  were  thought  in  a  fair  way  of  being  much  the  merrier  for 
fuch  a  fprinkling.  Againft  the  bite  of  ferpents  they  ufe  it  infus’d 
in  wine*.  They  deify ’d  the  Mifletoe,  and  were  not  to  approach 
either  that,  or  the  Selago,  or  the  Samolus,  but  in  the  moft  devout 
and  reverential  manner.  When  the  end  of  the  year  approach’d, 
they  march  d  with  great  folemnity  to  gather  the  Mifletoe  of  the  oak, 
in  order  to  prefent  it  to  Jupiter,  inviting  all  the  world  to  aflift  at  this 


c  Alia  proindc  Sc  longc  prcegnantior  hujus  con- 
fuctudinis  caufa  fuit  quam  ilia  Csefaris  ingenio 
prodita,  qua!  a  fabulofa  Ditis,  fciL  Plutonis,  no&is 
ac  tenebrarum  Domini  progcnic  repititur  (qua  in 
re  nobifeum  confcntit  doctif.  H.  U.  a  Lingen. 
Fricltius,  78.)  viz.  antiquum  tempora  numcrandi 
morem  a  nodibus  retinucre,  ilium  cujus  ipfc  Dcus 
audlor  erat.  Gen.  i.  5.  Lit  pluribus  oftendunt 
Cluvcrius,  Schcdius,  See.  Ibid. 

1  in  our  common  reckonings  of  time,  this  cuf- 
tom  ft  ill  obtains  in  England  ;  for,  the  (pace  of 
feven  days,  wc  ftill  call  a  fc’nnight,  the  fpace  of 


fourteen  days  wc  call  a  fortnight,  or  fourteen- 
night  ;  and  fo  did  the  Britans,  and  the  Welih 
even  to  this  time.  44  Hunc  morem  Cambro-Bri- 
41  tanni  hodie  retinent,  qui  pro  feptimana  dicunt 
44  With-nos,  i.  e.  ot\o  no &cs  ;  pro  duabus  Pym- 
44  thec-nos,  i.  c.  quindccem  nodes,  utroque  tcr- 
44  mino  inclufo.*'  Syntagm.  de  Druid,  p.  163. 

k  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  ch.  xiiv.  Gollut’s  Mem. 
Axi.  4,  5,  6. 

1  h  Infaniunt,  fa)"s  Pliny. 

1  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxv.  ch.  ix. 
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ceremony  with  thefe  words,  “  The  new-year  is  at  hand  ‘,  gather 
“  the  Mifletoc.” 

“  The  Druids  indeed  account  nothing  more  facrcd  than  the 
<<  Oak  Milletoe,  which  is  however  rarely  to  be  found,  but  when 
“  found  is  approach’d  with  great  reverence,  and  principally  when  the 
*  moon  is  fix  days  old ',  at  which  time  they  begin  their  months  and 
“  years,  and  ages,  every  30th  year.  Then,  calling  it  univerfal  re- 
«  medy  in  their  native  language,  they  prepare  the  facrificcs  and  rcli- 
“  gious  feafts  after  their  own  cuftom,  under  the  tree,  and  lead  forth 
«  two  white  bulls,  never  yet  yok’d,  nor  their  horns  till  then  bound 
“  with  ropes ;  the  Prieft  cloath’d  in  white  alcends  the  tree,  and  with 
“  a  golden  hook  cutts  off  the  Milletoe  which  is  receiv’d  in  a  white 
“  garment,  fpread  for  that  pur  pole.” 

This  Milletoe  was  of  a  golden  colour,  an  adventitious  plant  of  the 
Climbing  kind,  and  therefore  the  golden  bough  is  compar’d  to  it  by 
Virgil.  JEn.  vi.  v.  205. 

Quale  lolet  fylvis  brumali  frigore  Vifcum 
Fronde  virere  nova,  quod  non  fua  leminat  Arbos, 

Et  crocco  fajtu  teretes  circundare  truncos: 

Talis  erat  fpecics  auri  frondentis  opaca 
Uice  - 

This  flory  of  die  golden  bough  fhews  that  die  Druids  were  not 
lingular  in  attributing  great  magical  powers  to  filch  Icarce  and  beau¬ 
tiful  plants,  ritually  gather’d,  and  offer’d  to  the  Gods. 

Hoc  fibi  pulchra  fuum  ferri  Proferpina  munus 
Inflituit ;  ergo  alte  veftiga  ocuhs  &  rite  repertum 
Carpe  manu.  ib.  v.  142. 

I  muff  here  alfo  obferve,  that  the  Druids  in  feveral  religious  par¬ 
ticulars  had  a  delicacy  fuperiour  to  mod  of  the  antients,  for  in  ga¬ 
thering  this  Milletoe  they  us’d  only  a  golden  hook,  when  among  o- 
ther  nations  a  hook  of  brafs  wras  thought  nice  enough  for  like  pur- 
pofes.  Falcibus  et  meffe  ad  Lunam  quairuntur  ahenis ",  and  Medea 
in  Sophocles  is  deferib’d  gadiering  her  magick  herbs  with  a  brazen 
hook,  XvJjyjoHnv  r,yct  Sczzclvoiq  roy.zc,  and  afterwards  putting  their 
juice  into  brazen  pots  \  The  Sabine  Priefls  alfo  fhav’d  themfelves 
with  ex  aere  cultris. 

Having  gather’d  the  Mifletoe  they  next  offer  the  vidlims,  praying 
that  their  deity  would  profper  thofe  to  whom  he  had  given  fo  preci- 


*  k  In  Aquitania  quotannis  Prid.  Kal.  Jan.  pucri 
atque  adolcfccntcs  vicos  villafque  oheunt  carmine 
flipcm  petentes  fibique  atque  aliis  pro  voto  in  exor- 
dio  novi  anni  acciamames,  Allguy,  L*an  ncuf. 
Kevfier  305.  fo  that  the  footfteps  of  this  cuftom 
Hill  remain  in  fume  parts  of  France. 


1  Pliny  lib.  xvi.  chap.  xliv. 

®  N.  B.  The  Vcrfe  attributed  to  Ovid  Ad  Vif¬ 
cum  Druides  Druida:  clamarc  folebant,  is  fpurious 
and  not  in  Ovid.  Keyflcr  pag.  306. 
a  Scil.  Herb*.  /En.  iv.  vcr.  5x3. 

•  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  v.  chap.  xix. 


* 
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ous  a  boon.  Of  the  Mifletoe  thus  gather’d  they  made  a  potion, 
which  (as  they  thought)  prevented  fterility,  and  was  an  antidote  to 
all  poifon. 

With  great  care  alfo  and  fuperftition  did  the  Druids  gather  die  Se- 
lago p.  Nothing  of  iron  (as  too  bafe  a  metal)  was  to  touch  or  cut  it, 
nor  was  the  bare  hand  thought  wordiy  of  that  honour,  but  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  facred  vefture,  or  fagus  apply’d  by  means  of  the  right  hand, 
but  taken  off  (viz.  from  forne  facred  perfbn)  privately,  and  with  die 
left  hand  only.  The  gatherer  is  to  be  cloath’d  in  white  %  his  feet 
naked,  and  wafli’d  in  pure  water '.  He  is  firft  to  offer  a  facrifice  of 
bread  and  wine,  before  he  proceed  to  gather  die  Selago  which  is 
carry ’d  from  the  place  of  it’s  nativity,  in  a  clean,  new  napkin.  This 
was  preferv’d  as  a  charm  by  die  Druids  again!!  all  misfortunes,  and 
the  fumigation  of  it  was  diought  exceedingly  good  again!!  all  the  de¬ 
fers  of  the  eyes. 

The  Druids  alfb  experienc’d,  great  virtue  in,  at  leaf!  afcrib’d  it  to 
die  Samolus,  and  gather’d  it  in  a  ritual,  religious  manner  ‘ :  he  that 
was  to  perform  the  office  of  gathering  it,  was  to  do  it  faffing,  with  the 
left  hand,  and  wliilf!  he  was  engag’d  in  this  duty,  was  oblig’d  not  to 
look  behind  him  on  any  account,  nor  lay  down  the  herbs  any  where, 
but  in  the  eifterns,  and  channels,  where  the  fwine  and  bullocks  ufu- 
ally  drink,  and  there  they  were  to  be  bruifed  for  diem,  and  mix’d 
with  the  water  to  keep  off’  difeafes  from  them.  When  Medea  ga¬ 
ther’d  her  magical  herbs,  fhe  turn’d  her  head  back  from  them  leaf! 
the  peftilential  fmell  might  be  fatal  to  her  *,  but  here  the  Druids  were 
oblig’d  not  to  turn  their  face  from  the  herbs,  to  fhew,  perhaps,  the 
harmlefs  nature,  and  fanative  virtue  of  the  plant  they  gather’d. 

As  the  Druids  were  great  admirers  of  the  virtue  of  vegetables,  and 
therefore  ftudious  of  Botany  in  order  to  guard  and  reftore  health,  they 
were  fugacious  enough  to  difeover  that  phyfical  remedies  of  which  they 
were  not  ignorantu,  (Pliny  calling  them  phyficians,  “  Suftulit  Druidas' 
“  Gallorum,  et  hoc  genus  Vatu mMedicorumque,”)  could  not  effectu¬ 
ally  be  apply’d  without  a  diorough  infpedtion  into  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  human  body.  Accordingly,  diey  encourag’d  the  fcience  of 
Anatomy  to  fuch  an  excefs,  and  fo  much  beyond  all  reafon  and  hu¬ 
manity,  that  one  of  their  doctors  call’d  Herophilus,  is  faid  to  have 
read  le<f!ures  on  the  bodies  of  more  than  700  living  men,  to  ffiew 
therein  the  fecrets  and  wonders  of  the  human  fabrick  \ 


p  A  kind  of  hedge  hyflop,  refcmbling  the  Savin, 
Plin.  lib.  xxiv.  chap.  xi. 

9  Viz.  a  Druid  whofc  garment  was  white. 
r  Purequc  lotis  nudis  pedibus.  Plin.  ibid. lib.  xxiv. 
chap.  \i.  in  Marg.  Not.  ib.  pura  fubaud.  aqua, 
the  pureft  of  water. 


1  Samolus  or  Marlhwort.  Pliny  lib.  xxiv.  ch.  xL 
1  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  ch.  xix. 
u  Pliny  lib.  xxx.  chap.  i. 
w  Viz.  Tiberius  Cxf. 
x  Galtruch.  Poet.  Hilt  lib.  iii.  chap.  iv. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Moral  a?nl  Religious  DoSlrines. 

THE  Druids  were  remarkable  for  juftice^,  moral  and  religious 
doctrines,  and  fkill  in  their  country  laws,  for  which  rcafon  all 
difputes  were  rcferr’d  to  their  arbitration,  and  their  decifion  whether 
relating  to  private  and  domcftick,  or  publick  and  civil  affairs,  was 
final ;  and  the  moll  heavy  punifhments  inflicted  on  thofe  who  Ibould 
be  lo  obftinate  as  not  to  abide  by  their  determination :  to  do  no  evil, 
was  one  of  their  general  maxims,  as  to  be  valiant  in  battle  was  ano¬ 
ther,  but  the  firft  and  chief  was,  to  worlhip  the  Gods  \  The  better 
to  inflame  their  countrymen  with  a  noble  ardour  to  fight  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  to  contemn  death,  they  attended  the  battles ;  fome  inculca¬ 
ted  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  others  it’s  palfage  from  one  body 
into  another,  others  the  certainty  of  a  future  life,  as  doctrines  the 
moft  comfortable  and  enlivening  upon  all  fuch  dangerous  occafions. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  war  that  thefe  doctrines  operated  upon  their  dif- 
ciples,  but  at  all  times,  and  fo  confident  and  alfur'd  of  a  future  life 
were  the  Druids,  that  they  very  often  put  off  fettling  their  accounts 
till  they  met  in  the  other  world,  and  fome  willingly  threw  themfelves 
into  the  funeral  pile  of  their  friends  in  order  to  live  with  them  after 
death  *,  odiers  threw  letters  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  read  by  the 
deceas’d  in  the  other  world.  That  they  therefore  held  the  immorta¬ 
lity  of  the  foul  and  a  future  life,  I  take  to  be  pafl  all  doubt,  but  from 
whom  they  deriv'd,  or  in  what  particular  fenfc  they  under  flood  and 
taught  thefe  doctrines,  I  do  by  no  means  prefume  to  affirm  ;  be- 
caufe  we  want  more  circumftantial  and  particular  lights  from  hiftory 
as  to  thefe  points  \  but  we  may  now  enquire  whether  they  held  the 
tranfmigration,  for  this  is  pofitivcly  affirm’d  by  the  antients,  and  yet 
feems  irreconcileable  with  the  other  tenets  aferib'd  to  them,  and  is 
therefore  call’d  in  queftion  by  fome  of  the  moderns. 

CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  the  Immortality  a7id  Tranfmigration  of  the  Soul,  and  how  far 

adopted  by  the  Druids . 

CE  SAR  plainly  tells  us  that  the  Druids  not  only  held  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  but  it’s  migration  after  death  from  one 


y  A»xc*»o)alo*  ft  »o/aa£oAk49  x«»  T*tlo  Ta;  n 

KfiCUi,  TflK  KOUOLy-  T!  £?MKX;  »»/*,*  fl»- 

»ti3ok  (viz.  Druidis)  txflflpetTk  Strabo, 

lib.  iv.  pag  146.  M  Sot  ion  in  libro  Succeflionum 
44  confirraat  Druidas  Di/ini  Humanique  Juris  pe- 
44  rhiflimos  fuiflc,”  Lei.  dc  Scr.  Brit.  pag.  5.  Eli. 
Schcd.  pag.  292.  The  Monks  men  aferibe  to  the 


Druids  thofe  excellent  Laws,  by  which  the  Ifle  of 
Man  has  always  been  govern’d.  See  Carte’s  Hift. 
of  England,  pag.  46. 

x  Xitu  *****  urfit  kuhi>  xat  uf;uxt  arxnr. 

Diog.  Lacrt.  dc  Druid. 

*  Cxfar  Pom.  Mela,  ut  fupra.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v. 
chap.  ii. 

human 
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human  body  into  another  \  Diod.  Sic.  Bib.  lib.  v.  tells  us,  that  the 
opinion  of  Pythagoras  prevail’d  among  them  ;  which  was,  that  the 
fouls  of  men,  after  a  determinate  number  of  years,  liv’d  again,  the 
foul  entering  into  another  body  \  According  to  Valerius  Maximus 
( lib.  ii.  ch.  vi.)  it  was  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Gauls  to  lend  money 
upon  condition  that  it  fhould  be  repaid  them  4  in  the  next  life,  tho¬ 
roughly  perfuaded,  as  they  were,  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  immor¬ 
tal ;  in  this,  fimple  enough,  (fays  our  author,  ibid.)  and  yet  they 
thought  the  fame  as  the  celebrated  Pythagoras".  Ammian.  Marc, 
lib.  xv.  informs  us  that  the  Druids,  men  of  exalted  genius,  rang’d  in 
regular  focieties,  by  the  advice  of  Pythagoras  rais’d  their  minds  to 
the  moft  fublime  enquiries,  and  “  defpifing  human  and  wordly  af- 
“  fairs  ftrongly  prefs’d  upon  their  difciples  the  immortality  of  the 
fi  lbuK”  Lucan  lays,  that  according  to  the  Druid  opinion,  the 
“  ghofts  of  the  dead  defeended  not  to  Erebus,  or  the  empire  of 
“  Pluto,”  (there  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  all  body,  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  thought)  but  that  the  fame  foul  actuated  another 
body  in  another  world*.  Pomp.  Mela.  lib.  iii.  ch.  ii.  may  leem  to 
differ  from  Lucan  ;  but,  indeed,  is  only  relating  the  fentiments  of  a 
portion  of  the  Druid  pliilofophers ;  he  declares,  that  the  Druids 
maintain’d  the  fouls  to  be  eternal  (i.  e.  without  beginning  and  with* 
out  end)  that  there  was  another  life  after  this,  wherein  the  foul  ex* 
ifted  amongft  other  departed  ghofts,  and  that  they  did  for  this  realbn 
bum  and  inter  with  the  dead,  what  fuited  their  rank  and  inclinations 
when  they  were  alive  \ 

So  far  the  ancients ;  from  whofe  writings  it  appears,  that  the 
Druids  all  held  the  immortality,  and  fome  the  tranlfnigration  alio : 
but  many  of  the  '  modems  will  not  allow  the  latter  opinion  to  be 
juftly  imputed  to.  the  Druids.  Their  realons  are  thele;  firft  the 
tranfmigration  is  a  tenet  erroneous  in  itfelf,  and  groundlefs ;  not  af- 
ferted  by  Ammianus  or  Mela  of  the  Druids ;  and  inconfiftent  with 
their  other  avowed  opinions ;  and  therefore  what  Celar  and  the  reft 
after  him  fay,  is  to  be  look’d  upon  as  the  effect  of  envy,  and  as  a 
moft  injurious  afperlion.  Now,  that  the  tranfmigration  never  had 
any  exiftence,  but  in  the  fancy  of  it’s  whimlical  patrons,  is  readily 
allow’d ;  but  this  can  be  no  rcafon  why  the  Druids  fhould  not  adopt 
it;  for  in  thole  dark  ages  many  abfurdities,  as  great  as  this,  were 


k  44  Non  intcrirc  animas  fed  ab  aliis  port  mor- 
41  tem  tranfirc  ad  alios/9  Lib.  vi. 

En<r%vt%  ya{  avi&K  i  riodayew  Xsytf,  qt»  t*c 
Tiit  men,  rt  t£i Cv.r*  x«»  di*  rrar» 

f3tbt,  i»*  info  ctJua  tij;  'L'yC^ 

d  Apud  inferos. 

e  u  Diccrcm  ftultos  ni(i  idem  Braccati  fenfif- 
44  font  atiod  pallintus  Pythagoras  credidit.” 

f  44  f)efpc*5taMes  Humana  pronuntiarunt  ani- 
41  mas  immortalcs." 


*  Rcgit  idem  fpiritus  artus. — Orbe  alio. — 
h  4<  Its  tiennent  (dis  il,  viz.  Strabon.)  que  les 
44  Ames  ne  font  point  fujettes  a  corruption." 
Caftclnau,  pag.  65. 

44  /Etcrnas  efle  animas  vitamque  alteram  ad 
44  manes,  itaque  cum  mortuis  crcmant  ac  defo- 
44  diunt  apta  viventibus  olim.” 

1  Cluver.  Germ.  Ant.  pag.  219.  Frickius.  pag. 
71,  See.  Rel.  dc  Gaul.  vpl.  ii.  p.  223. 

admitted 
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admitted  into  their  fyftem,  evidences  of  which  will  occur  to  the 
reader  from  what  goes  before,  fuflicient  to  excufe  my  not  entering 
into  particulars  in  this  place.  Tis  true,  neither  P.  Mela,  nor  Amm. 
Marcel,  do  record  the  tranfmigration,  as  held  by  die  Druids,  but  as 
they  do  not  contradict  Cefar  and  die  reft,  who  pofitively  aflert  it, 
nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favour  of  the  moderns,  from  the  mere 
filence  of  thofe  authors :  neither  can  it  be  fuppos’d  but  that  Celar’s 
lituation  in  life  and  knowledge  plac’d  him  far  above  envying  the 
Druids ;  for  though  they  were  poflefs’d  of  all  the  efteem  which  an¬ 
tiquity  could  give,  inftru&ed  in  many  laudible  doCtrines,  and  brought 
up  to  the  nobleft  contemplations,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  die  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  they  were  far  from  rivalling  them,  or  moving  die  leaft 
Degree  of  envy.  Monf.  Martin  k  has  labour'd  this  point  with  great 
zeal  for  his  countrymens  reputation,  in  feveral  pages,  and  cannot 
allow  the  tranfmigration  to  have  been  held  by  the  Druids,  becaufe  it 
is  inconfiftent  with  their  other  tenets :  his  arguments  may  be  collect¬ 
ed  into  this  narrow  Ipace;  he  thinks  they  could  not  be  lb  abfurd,  as 
to  throw  letters,  accounts,  and  money  bills  into  the  funeral  fires,  if 
die  dead,  after  death,  became  different  perfons,  and  even  different 
creatures  from  what  they  were  before ;  neither  would  Haves  or  clients 
voluntarily  die  to  ferve  their  matters  in  another  life  ',  or  the  wife  ac¬ 
company  the  fate  of  her  hufband,  if  the  fouls  of  thole  matters  or 
hutbands  were  fuppos’d  to  pats  into  the  bodies  of  other  men  or  bcafts. 

•  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  mutt  be  obferv’d,  that  two  kinds  of 
tranfmigration  were  held  by  the  Druids,  one  of  this  life  as  Pythagoras 
held,  and  one  of  another,  as  Lucan ;  and  though  according  to  the 
Druids,  the  foul  after  death  aftumed  anodier  body,  yet  many  held, 
diat  the  exiftence  of  the  perfon  was  in  another  world,  Or  be  a/ioy  lays 
Lucan ;  and  that  this  new  union  did  not  conftitute  a  different  per¬ 
fon,  but  the  fame  as  was  before,  in  like  manner  as  a  man  that  has 
chang’d  his  cloaths,  or  lodgings  continues  ftill  the  lame  man ;  and 
therefore  they  imagin’d  that  in  this  new  body  (even  Apud  inferos)  the 
the  man  had  all  the  fame  wants,  and  the  fame  palfion  for  horfes, 
armour,  food,  cloaths ;  the  fame  rights  and  claim  to  money,  Haves, 
and  every  other  property,  which  he  had  in  the  prefent  life.  This,  I 
think,  is  very  plain  from  their  inferting  fuch  things  in  the  grave, 
urn,  or  funeral  pile,  as  the  perfon  deceas’d  us’d,  or  delighted  in 
when  alive,  that  they  might  be  of  the  fame  ufe,  and  preferve  the 
fame  relation  and  connexion  with  the  dead  in  another  life,  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  in  this0.  Neither  is  this  opinion,  which 
is  aferib'd  to  the  Druids  by  Cefar,  fo  abfurd  as  reprefonted,  for  it  docs 

k  Re!,  dc  Gaul.  vol.  ii.  pag.  223,  & c.  chap.  xix. 

1  “  Animalia*  fervi  clicntes  juftis  luneribus  ra  c<  Omnia  qux  vivis  cordi  fuiffc  arbitrantur 
a  confe£tis  una  crcmabantur.”  Caefar  lib.  vi.  44  In  iznem  inferunt.”  Csef.  lib.  vi. 

not 
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not  appear  from  the  ancients  that  they,  (viz.  the  Druids)  held  the 
migration,  of  fouls  into  brutes,  (which  would  indeed  extinguifh  all 
human  relations)  but  only  into  bodies  of  the  human  fhape,  and  the 
fame  proper  lex  as  before 

This  difpute  may  be  foon  ended  if  we  rightly  diftinguifh  between 
thefc  two  principles,  conlider  their  independency  on  each  other,  and 
the  difference  betwixt  them  ;  that  one  is  effential,  and  the  other 
indifferent ;  and  therefore,  though  all  might  hold  the  former,  that 
is,  the  immortality,  yet  that  many  might  embrace,  and  as  many 
perhaps  rejedl  the  tranfmigration,  as  a  point  indifferent,  and  in  no 
fenle  fundamental. 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  is  the  ancient  principle,  and  traces 
of  it  may  be  difeovered  in  all  ages  and  nations ;  this  was  the  chief 
dodlrine  of  Pythagoras  °,  and  not  only  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 
but,  as  Plato  informs  us,  of  all  the  great  men  and  poets  who  had 
any  tiling  divine  in  them,  as  he  expreffes  it.  But  upon  this  great 
truth,  on  which  the  fpirit  of  all  religion  depends,  learned  men  grafted 
their  own  fancies,  disfiguring  truth  with  fables.  Some  declar’d  the 
departed  fouls  to  leave  all  matter  behind  them  at  death,  and  never 
to  have  any  communication  with  matter  ;  fome  attributed  them  a 
thin,  ethcrial  body.  Some  held  that  they  mix’d  immediately  with 
the  Gods,  from  whom  they  were  defeended,  and  of  whom  they 
were  but  detach’d  particles ;  and  others  pafs’d  them  over  the  river 
Styx,  and  either  into  the  Elyzium  Fields  if  good  and  virtuous,  or 
into  a  region  of  grief  and  torment,  if  they  had  been  the  fouls  of 
wicked  men.  This  laft  was  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  borrow’d 
from,  or  at  leaft  built  upon  an  Egyptian  plan.  But  Pythagoras 
brought  with  him  from  the  Eaft  (where  it  ftill  continues  among  the 
fuccelfors  of  the  ancient  Brachmansp)  a  different  do&rinc,  and  added 
it  to  his  favourite  principle,  the  immortality  of  the  foul :  it  was 
this,  that  after  death,  the  foul  having  left  one  earthly  habitation,  en¬ 
tered  into  another  ;  from  one  body  decay’d  and  turn’d  to  clay,  be¬ 
took  itfelf  to  another  frefii  and  lively,  and  fit  to  perform  all  the  of¬ 
fices  of  animal  life.  According  to  him,  the  fouls  of  the  good  pafs'd 
into  wife,  valiant,  and  virtuous  men,  and  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
were  otherwife  pafs’d  into  the  bafeft  of  the  fpecies,  or  were  com- 
pell’d  to  animate  brutes.  This  was  his  literal  do&rine,  but  whether 


a  u  Ab  aliis  (fays  Ccfar)  port  mortem  tranfirc 
44  ad  alios  (fcilicct  homines).  Joan  Brantius  (and 
44  others,  in  Frick,  pag.  70.)  hoc  diferiminis  die 
44  ftatuit,  quod  Pythagoras  hominum  animas  ctiam 
44  ad  pecudcs  tranfirc  vellct,  &  rurfum  e  pecudi- 
44  bus  ad  homines  rcvocari  Druides  vero  tantum 
44  ad  alios  homines  tranfmigrare.”  To  the  fame 
purpofc  Keyflcr,  pag.  1 17.  4k  In  co  tamcn  a  Py- 
44  thagoricu  abibat  (fcil.  Druidum  Mctcmpfycho- 
44  frO  quod  non  in  pccorum  alioiumquc  animan- 


44  tium  corpora,  fed  in  fola  humana  itcrum  con- 
44  ccdere  autumabant. 

Q  “  M aX»ra  to*  yrvfifut  lytrda  <PeaJJo9 

M  fAi*  J*  aOarctlo*  mat  tij*  vJ/Hdj*.’’  Porphyr.  Vit* 
Pythag.  pag.  188.  “  Ai  hx/tom  xa  1  cuhflnt  i* 

44  tok  rut  nobyafuM  kyfMfki  ytxfip. o>  «r*  «*■- 

44  m  xai  haCcuW'  Pcrphyr.  apud  Stobxum.  Syn- 
tag.na  Druid,  pag.  148. 

p  Tlie  Bauians,  and  Chincfe. 
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literally  to  be  underftood,  and  l'uch  changes  really  believed  to  hap¬ 
pen,  or  whether  (as  is  altogether  as  probable)  it  was  only  an  alle¬ 
gorical  refinement,  intending  nothing  more  than  that  the  lends  of 
good  men  went  into  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  and  thole  of  the  impious 
into  mifery,  is  what  cannot  now  be  determined  with  any  certainty, 
the  Pythagorean  dilciples  being  bound  to  lecrely,  as  their  fill!  and 
perpetual  rule  and  duty  ;  for  which  reafon  it  remains  very  uncertain, 
as  Porphyrius  confefles,  what  Pythagoras  did  communicate  to  his 
fcholars  ■>.  But  in  what  fenfe  this  tranlinigration  of  Pythagoras  is  to 
be  underftood,  evident  it  is,  that  the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  it,  and  diftind  from  it ;  and  therefore  Ariftotle 
held  the  immortality,  but  rejected  the  weak  and  airy  fuperftrudure 
of  the  tranfmigration  ' :  and  indeed  the  immortality  was  generally 
held,  but  philofophers  wanting  the  light  of  revelation,  and  not  being 
able  to  prove  the  truth,  either  to  themiclves  or  others,  frequently 
hefitated,  fear’d,  doubted,  and  at  laft  remain’d  undetermin’d ;  but 
the  tranlinigration  was  now  and  then  admitted,  and  as  often  rejected, 
being  a  matter  of  indifference ;  nay,  thofe  who  admitted  it  did  not 
admit  it  in  the  fame  fenfe :  in  the  fame  fed  it  was  held  by  fome, 
and  difallowed  by  others ;  and  this  is  the  reafon,  as  I  apprehend, 
that  the  ftoicks  are  faid  by  fome  •  to  have  held  this  dodrine,  and  by 
others  *  to  have  rejeded  it.  And  probably  it  was  the  fame  thing 
among  the  Druids.  Some  adopted  this  fancy  of  the  Metempfichofis 
from  Pythagoras ;  others  receiv’d  it  not  (at  leaft  in  his  fenfe)  but 
rambled  into  other  fables  and  inventions,  more  rcfembling  the  Gre¬ 
cian  lupcrftition.  No  people  were  more  ardent  in  afferting  the  im¬ 
mortality  than  the  Druids ;  in  this  they  all  agreed,  but  in  die  fa¬ 
bulous  tranfitions  they  were  divided,  as  the  Greeks  alfo  were.  Their 
firmnefs  in  the  great  point  does  them  honour,  for  in  this  tenet  they 
were  more  fteady,  than  the  bell  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whole 
fiuduating  betwixt  hope  and  delpair,  is  too  notorious  to  be  deny’d a ; 
whereas  the  intrepidity  of  the  Druid  lyftem  is  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  particular  the  lame,  and  all  owing  to  this  great  principle:  this 
was  the  univerlal  fpring  of  adion,  it  animated  the  foldier  to  expofc 
his  life  in  war,  the  Have  to  die  with  his  matter,  the  wife  to  follow 
her  hufband,  die  old  and  dccrepid  to  precipitate  themfelvcs  from 
rocks,  or  walk  themfelves  up  to  their  own  funeral  piles;  it  reconcil’d 
the  devoted  vidim  to  become  a  facrifice,  the  creditor  to  poftpone  his 
debt  till  the  next  world,  and  the  man  of  bufinefs  became  diereby 
contented  to  throw  letters  for  his  correfpondents  into  the  funeral 

*  Gregorius,  pag.  69.  Epiphanius  Eplft.  & 

&  Paulum  Synugm.  pag.  155, 

1  Sacritius,  ibid. 

u  Hieron.  Epifl.  ad  Heliodorum. 

fires 


1  “  *A  /xo  vi  friyi  twj  Winn  *Xn  ft* 

Hraxif  xcti  '*h  x  r,>  sraw  avlcxf  *  Porph. 

Vic.  Pythag.  Syntagm.  Druid,  pag.  148. 

r  Lib.  1.  dc  Amina.  cap.  iii.  Synragm.  pag. 
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fires  to  be  thence  remitted  into  the  next  world  :  all  thefe  particu¬ 
lars  were  the  natural  refult  of  fuch  a  principle  as  the  immortality. 
The  immortality  was  therefore  a  fpring and  engine  necefiary  to  ac¬ 
tuate  fo  warlike,  and  lb  fuperftitious  a  people ;  but  the  tranfmigration 
had  no  fuch  tendency,  it  was  meer  theory,  a  fpeculative  point,  and 
might  either  be  admitted,  or  not,  without  injuring  the  publick,  or 
enfeebling  the  manners  of  the  people :  all  therefore,  in  general,  held 
the  immortality,  and  thofe  who  were  content  with  the  plain  truth, 
relied  there,  whilll  thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  pry  further  into  the  Hate 
of  fouls  departed,  and  to  reafon  out  of  their  depth,  (which  is  no  lit¬ 
tle  pleafure  to  fpeculative  men)  either  fell  into  the  opinion  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  or  into  other  fables  full  as  abfurd  :  that  fome  held  the  tranf¬ 
migration  is  plain  from  the  united  voice  of  die  ancients  beforemen- 
tion’d,  and  that  more  modern  ages  were  not  free  from  the  lame 
groundlefs  fancies,  we  have  an  inllance  from  the  Edda  Iflandica*. 
However  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  general,  fundamental 
principle  among  the  Druids ;  for  indeed  by  the  traces  of  the  ancient 
doctrines  which  Hill  remain  (faint  as  they  arc,  yet  perceptible)  among 
the  northern  nations,  it  is  evident  that  inflead  of  the  tranfmigration 
of  the  foul  into  anodier  body  to  live  again  upon  earth  ;  iome r  held 
two  Hates  of  the  departed  fouls  entirely  inconfiflent  with  that  opinion ; 
one  Hate  was  before  the  general  conflagration  of  the  world,  (which 
diey  call'd  the  Crcpufculum  Deorum ;)  the  odier  Hate  was  in  a  new' 
and  more  plealant  world,  lately  emerg’d  from  the  lea,  and  rilen  out 
of  the  flames  of  the  firll ;  in  this  lecond  Hate  the  good  were  to  enjoy 
all  felicity,  the  bad  to  fuffer  continual  punifhment  \  In  fliort,  the 
immortality,  was  the  univerfal  dodrine  of  all  the  Druid  fed,  and  fhines 
every  where,  notwithftanding  the  fabulous  veil  thrown  upon  it ;  but 
fome  were  bold  enough  to  purlue  the  foul  into  it’s  future  Hate,  whi¬ 
ther  they  had  but  a  dim  light  to  guide  them ;  and  therefore  ’tis  no 
wonder  they  fhould  fall  into  millakes  concerning  the  manner  of  it’s 
exilling,  ading,  defiring  and  loathing ;  lbme  adopting  the  tranfmigra¬ 
tion,  and  fuppoling  the  new  life  in  this  world,  as  Pythagoras  did,  and 
others  adopting  the  tranfmigration,  and  fuppoling  the  new  life  in  a- 
nother  world ;  and  of  thole  Lucan  fpeaks,  Regit  idevi  Spiritus  artus -- 
Orbe  alio— lbme  thinking  that  the  fouls  remain’d  meer  fhades  or  gholls, 
whilll  others  imagin’d  that  the  dead  wanted  cloaths,  armour,  horles, 
fervants,  and  the  like  appurtenances  of  the  prefent  life,  of  whom 
Pom.  Mela  as  before.  Now  that  fome  fhould  be  more  fancyful  than 
others,  and  that  the  Theorills  fhould  differ  from  one  the  other,  and 
even  hold  inconfillencies  in  fuch  fpeculative  points,  is  not  all  furprifing; 


w  Inde  ruendi — In  fcmrni  mens  prona  viris  a- 
nimaeque  capaces — Mortis  &  ignavum  eft  reditune 
paccre  vitae.  Lucan. 


*  Keyfler  pag.  117. 
r  Keyfler  pag.  1 1 8. 

*  Ibid.  pag.  12a. 
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in  all  fiich  matters  people  will  think  freely,  and  conlcquently  diffe¬ 
rently,  fbmetimes  contradictorily,  and  yet  this  will  not  at  ail  affeCt 
the  reputation  any  people  may  have  defervedly  obtain’d  by  means  of 
their  edablifh’d  and  fundamental  doCtrines ;  fo,  that  what  was  faid 
of  the  antient  Thracians  *,  is  the  word;  diing  that  can  be  faid  of  the 
Druids  on  this  head,  and  is  no  more  than  this,  that  they  held  lome 
tenets  concerning  the  date  ol  departed  fouls,  not  very  confident  and 
uniform.  We  may  conclude  then,  that  all  held  the  immortality,  and 
a  future  date,  and  that  fome  held  the  tranfrnigration  ;  of  whom  there 
were  ado  two  divifions,  fome  thought  with  Pythagoras,  and  others 
fomewhat  difterently.  Ol  the  fird  of  thefe  fpeaks  Celar,  Diod.  Sic. 
&  Val.  Max.  of  the  latter  Lucan  and  Mela. 

i 

Chap,  xv* 

Of  the  Druid  Do&rines. 

IN  teaching  their  DoCtrines  the  Druids  us’d  the  antient  Oriental 
manner  of  Allegory  and  Mythology,  and  mod  affurcdly  for  this 
reafon  :  lead  their  great  and  fublimc  truths  by  descending  into  the 
familiar  reach  of  every  inattentive  and  unprepar’d  novice,  might  want 
die  veneration  they  deferv’d,  and  become  cheap  and  contemptible  1 ; 
but  lead  any  one  fhould  think  that  liich  a  manner  of  inculcating  truth 
was  too  refin’d  for  the  Druids,  or  doubts  whether  it  was  their  cudom 
to  deal  in  fuch  emblematick  reprefentations,  I  fliall  here  produce 
fome  indances  both  from  hidory,  and  monuments,  to  prove  it.  Lu¬ 
cian  found  an  odd  picture  of  Hercules  Ogmius  in  Gaul,  and  has  tran- 
fmitted  to  us  die  defeription  of  it  in  the  following  manner.  Hercules 
was  there  exhibited,  and  known  by  his  ufual  ornaments,  but  indead 
of  the  gigantick  body,  and  fierce  countenance  given  him  by  others, 
the  Druids  painted  him,  to  Lucian’s  great  furprize,  aged,  bald,  de- 
crepid  :  but  to  his  tongue  were  fatten'd  chains  of  gold  and  amber, 
which  drew  along  a  multitude  of  perfons  whole  ears  appear’d  to  be 
fix’d  to  the  other  end  of  thofe  chains.  “  I  find  Lucian,  lays  one  of 
Druid  Pliilofophers  to  him,  (as  he  dood  admiring  the  drangenels  of 
the  fight)  you  are  full  of  wonder,  at  what  you  fee;  we  Gauls  do  not 
agree  with  the  Greeks  in  making  Mercury  the  God  of  eloquence ; 
according  to  our  fydem  this  honour  is  due  only  to  Hercules,  becaufe 
he  fo  far  furpafles  Mercury  in  power ;  we  paint  him  advanc’d  in  age, 
becaufe  that  eloquence  exerts  not  all  her  mod  animated  powers  but 


1  Mela  lib.  ii.  chap.  ii.  u  Alii  redituras  putant 
Ci  animas  obcuntiam,  alii,  ctfi  non  redeant  non 
€i  extinqui  tamcn  fed  ad  beatiora  trantire.” 

*  Kai  T pit  xa*  A tnfjjLa!*- 


tajf  p**ocrGp/}<ra»  Diog.  Laert.  I.  c.  fegm.  6.  Anti- 
uum  Gentium  vetuftillimarum  morem  in  traden- 
a  Philofophia  atquc  Thcologia  fervabant  Dnadarf 
Frick,  dc  Druid,  pag.  52. 
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in  the  mouths  of  the  aged  :  the  link,  and  conftant  attachment  there 
is  betwixt  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent,  and  the  ears  of  the  audience 
juftifies  the  reft  of  the  reprefentation  :  by  underftanding  the  liiftory  of 
Hercules  in  this  fenfe,  we  neither  dishonour  him,  nor  depart  from 
truth ;  for  we  hold  it  indifputably  true,  that  he  fucceeded  in  all  his  noble 
enterprizes,  captivated  every  heart,  and  fubdued  every  brutal  paftion, 
not  by  the  ftrength  of  his  arms  (for  that  was  impoftible)  but  by  the 
powers  of  wildom,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  perfuafion.”  Thefe  were 
the  fentiments  of  the  Druid,  in  which  there  is  fo  much  true  fcience, 
that  it  might  do  honour  to  any  fchool  of  Athens,  or  Rome.  The 
author  of  the  Rel.  de  Gaules,  has  indeed  labour’d  to  prove  in  feven 
long  pages,  that  it  is  not  Hercules  but  Mercury  in  this  Picture,  and 
that  Lucian  miftook  one  for  the  odier ;  but  his  arguments  are  too 
weak  to  fet  afide  the  plain  teftimony  of  fo  difeerning  an  author  as 
Lucian,  and  of  all  thole  other  authors  (as  he  confefles  himfelf  p.  307.) 
who  have  writ  of  Ogmius  lince  Lucian.  The  tenour  of  the  whole 
fable,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  picture  confirms  every  thing  that  Lucian 
fays :  the  truth  contain’d  in  the  reprefentation  is  more  new,  pointed, 
and  ftriking,  than  if  it  had  been  apply ’d  to  Mercury  :  the  turn  given 
to  the  ftrength  of  Hercules  is  the  leading  beauty  of  the  whole,  and 
what  could  not  but  make  fo  forcible  an  imprelfion  upon  the  delicate 
wit  of  Lucian,  that  it  was  impoftible  he  fhould  forget  or  miftake  it. 

There  is  another  noble  evidence  (as  it  appears  to  me)  of  their  fym- 
bolical  learning  in  a  bafs  relieve,  not  many  years  fince  difeover’d  over 
the  door  of  the  temple  of  Montmorillon  in  Poitftou  c ;  the  plate  of  it 
is  in  Montfaucon’s  fupplcment,  tom.  ii.  pag.  221.  and  in  the  Religion 
de  Gaules 4,  but  in  neither  of  them  fatisfactorily  explain'd ;  I  think 
therefore  it  will  explain  itfelf,  and  being  let  in  the  following  light 
will  approve  itlelf  a  1110ft  inftrutftivc  monument  of  antiquity,  as  well 
as  a  plain  inftance  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Druid  learning. 

The  whole  is  a  lively  reprefentation  of  the  feveral  ftages  of  life  at 
which  the  Druid  Difciplcs  were  gradually  admitted  into  the  myfte- 
ries  and  truths  of  die  Druid  fyftem.  The  figures  are  eight  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  fix  men,  and  two  of  the  other  fex  :  fome  have  taken  them  all 
for  deities,  the  two  women  do  indeed  feem  to  be  images  of  Truth, 
but  the  men  rcfcmble  in  no  particular  any  fort  of  divinities  hitherto 
difeover’d,  and  by  the  ftripes  of  their  garment,  and  fome  odier  circum- 
ftances  which  will  occur  in  the  explanation,  they  muft  be  Druids : 
they  all  ftand  in  rings,  or  circles  round  their  feet,  of  which  figure 
the  Druids  were  extreamly  fond  * ;  in  the  fix  men  a  great  difparity  of 
age  is  perceivable ;  they  are  divided  into  two  clafles,  each  coniifting 
of  three  perfonages,  tliree  on  the  right  are  all  aged  and  bearded,  the 

e  S'*  Plate  IV.  png.  53.  «  See  lib.  iii.  chap.  vii. 

4  Vol.  i.  pag.  144.  in  Fiickius  pag  .49. 
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other  groupe  of  men  are  all  young  and  beardlefs ;  there  is  a  mani- 
feft  gradation  of  age  in  both  groups ;  that  man  next  the  right-hand 
woman  is  very  aged  and  venerable ;  the  next,  in  front  to  the  eye,  is 
not  lo  old,  and  the  third  of  this  party  is  fomewhat  younger  hill,  but 
barbate,  and  feemingly  of  a  middle  age.  In  tiie  juvenile  triumvi¬ 
rate,  diere  are  three  ftages  of  youth,  each  of  which  has  it’s  proper 
garb.  The  firft,  (No.  i.)  and  neareft  to  the  aged  groupe,  lias  a 
plain  Prieft’s  veftment,  bound  by  a  furcingle,  and  diftinguifii’d  only 
by  the  colour,  and  fhape,  (being  without  any  ornaments)  from  die 
laity.  The  next  (No.  2.)  fronts  die  eye,  and  has  a  fafh  reaching 
from  die  right  fhoulder  crofs  the  body  to  the  bottom  of  the  garment. 
The  third  figure  (No.  3.)  looking  towards  the  left-hand  woman,  has 
a  broad  ftream  or  facing,  (like  a  fcarf  crofs'd  with  horizontal  ftripes) 
reaching  round  his  neck,  and  to  die  bottom  of  his  cloathing,  and  die 
garment  fo  edg’d,  is  loofe,  and  without  a  furcingle  :  it  is  obfervable 
that  this  laft  figure,  which  feems  the  oldcft,  1110ft  manly,  and  of  moffc 
diftimftion  among  die  youths,  looks  towards  the  left-hand  woman 
(No.  7.) ;  and  that  the  oldeft  in  die  fenile  duller,  looks  to¬ 
wards  the  woman  on  the  right-hand,  (No.  8.)  Such  are  the  figures 
habits,  and  ftations,  and  by  them,  I  think,  are  plainly  pointed  out 
to  us,  the  fix  different  clafies  through  which  the  Druids  were  to  pafs, 
before  they  arriv’d  at  die  fummit  of  their  dignity  among  their  bre¬ 
thren,  and  of  their  authority  in  all  facred  things.  That  woman  (No.  7.) 
to  whom  the  youths  turn,  is  cloathed  from  head  to  foot '.  Her  hair 
is  plaited  in  two  ringlets  which  grace  each  fide  of  her  neck  ;  Die  has 
fhoes  on  her  feet,  and  gloves  on  her  hands,  to  fliew  that  knowledge 
and  truth  are  veil’d  from  youthful  eyes,  diat  myfteries  are  cloadid, 
and  wrapt  up  in  allegory,  fymbol,  and  figniiicant  rites :  at  firft  die 
young  difciplcs  are  not  permitted  to  look  towards  the  real  truth,  but 
as  diey  grow  elder  are  propordonably  brought  nearer  and  nearer  unto, 
and  taught  the  divine  fecrcts,  tho’  ftill  enlhrin’d  in  figure  and  my¬ 
thology  ;  but  when  age  lias  ripen'd  the  judgment,  and  difeiplin’d  the 
pafiions,  die  Philofopher  is  advanc’d  into  the  aftcmbly  of  the  Scniles. 
This  (No.  4.)  is  the  firft  of  the  aged  cluftcr  of  Druids,  who,  tho'  fo 
far  advanc’d,  preferves  his  proper  diftance,  has  no  enfign  of  dignity, 
no  diftinction,  hut  that  of  place,  and  with  a  reverential  awe  keeps  his 
face  averted  from  theGoddefs  (No.  8.):  in  the  next  ftage  of  life  die  Druid 
(No.  5.)  fronts  us;  he  has  a  large  fafh  depending  from  his  right- 
flioulder  crofs  the  body,  and  the  hinder  part,  meets  the  forepart  at 
the  wafte.  He  is  one  degree  more  than  die  laft  mention’d  turn'd  to¬ 
wards  the  female  ftatue  on  the  right-hand:  the  laft  figure  (No.  6.) 

f  iEnigmatibus  facicm  vclarent  veritati,acfi  vetuiflet  Pudor  nudam  oftcndcrc  populo.  Fr.  de  Druid.  52. 
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is  very  aged  ;  he  turns  his  face  towards  the  Goddefs,  (No.  8.)  which  is 
naked,  to  fliew,  that  truth  unveils  all  her  myfteries  to  thofe  who  by 
palling  thro’  the  feveral  lhiges  of  their  difeipline,  were  enlighten'd,  and 
prepar’d  to  receive  truth  in  her  moR  undifguis’d,  fimple,  and  natural 
appearances.  Truth  therefore,  is  here  uncover’d,  her  hair  waves  na¬ 
turally  down  her  fhouldcrs,  nothing  favours  of  conRraint  or  art ;  two 
ferpents  (creatures,  among  all  nations  the  emblems  of  wifdom)  twined 
round  her  legs  and  body,  are  embrac’d  by  both  her  hands  to  fhew 
the  harmony,  connexion,  and  infeparable  union  betwixt  Wifdom  and 
Truth :  the  heads  of  both  thefe  ferpents  are  apply ’d  to  the  breaft  of  the 
Goddefs,  to  fhew  that  wifdom  draws  all  her  fupport  from  truth ;  they 
are  clafp’d  faR,  and  directed  to  the  feat  of  nourifhment,  to  fhew  that 
Truth  readily  yields  her  choiceR  treafiires,  her  moft  amiable  beauties 
to  the  fearches  of  the  wife  and  ftudious.  The  Druids  are  divided  into 
two  groupcs,  as  was  obferv’d  before,  and  each  group  Rands  on  a  fe- 
micircular  plan,  two  being  in  profile,  and  one  in  front :  Truth  is  at 
each  end  of  the  bafs-relieve,  fignifying,  that  fhe  is  to  be  equally  the 
aim  and  purfuit  of  young  and  old ;  one  groupe  therefore  is  moving 
round  towards  the  one  fymbol,  and  the  other  towards  the  other  fym- 
bol ;  the  young  men  turn  towards  the  objeft  of  their  Rudies,  bending  . 
their  courle  from  right  to  left ;  on  the  othej  hand  the  old  men  pro¬ 
ceed  from  left  to  right,  Rill  approaching  to  a  more  direct  and  inti¬ 
mate  view  of  truth  and  nature. 

Ccrnunnos,  a  deity  of  the  Gauls,  lately  difeover’d  at  Paris  %  is  ano¬ 
ther  evidence,  how  much  the  Druids  were  addicted  to  fymbolical  re- 
prefentations ;  this  God  is  found  deferib'd  in  Rone,  in  the  following 
lingular  manner.  He  is  old ;  bearded ;  of  a  piercing  eye ;  ears  ere£t, 
like  thofe  of  a  hare,  liRning,  under  which  proceed  from  each  temple 
a  Rag’s  horn  branched ;  and  on  each  horn  hangs  a  ring,  or  fmall  cir¬ 
cle,  fcemingly  of  gold  or  fome  other  metal,  and  on  the  upper  margin 
of  the  Rone  is  written  CERNVNNOS.  Tis  likely  that  the  Druids 
by  uniting  the  moR  confpicuous  parts  of  Rich  different  animals  in  one 
image  intended  to  exhibit  the  feveral  pcrfe<5tions,  as  the  power,  wif¬ 
dom,  omnifcience,  and  eternity  of  the  fupreme  being.  To  thefe  rings 
poffiblv  chains  of  gold  might  have  been  fix'd,  and  then  it  may  pro¬ 
perly  fignify,  that  Power,  (of  which  the  horn  is  an  ufual  emblem) 
when  it  will  lifien  to  the  voice  of  rcafon,  will  yield  itfelf  to  be  drawn 
along,  and  directed  by  it.  But  although  the  learned  may  not  agree 
in  the  meaning  of  a  compofition  feemingly  fo  odd  and  unnatural ;  yet 
it  muR  be  allow'd  by  all,  that  the  figure  is  truly  hicroglyphical,  and  was 
made  fo  in  order  to  communicate  fome  important  piece  of  know¬ 


ledge, 


*  (Viz.  A.  D.  1 7  n.)  Sec  Montfaucon  tom.  ii.  p.  426.  whence  the  Buft  below. 
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ledge,  thogiih  we  know  not  what.  Thus  much  may  fuffice  to  prove 
that  the  Druids  convey’d  their  tenets  by  fymbols ;  painted  and  en- 
grav’d  their  learning  ;  and,  this  doubtlefs,  they  were  the  more  in¬ 
clin’d  to  do,  forafinuch  as  they  were  prohibited  by  a  fundamental 
law,  from  communicating  their  erudition  by  any  kind  of  writing. 


/9&x  HmJjfou&n 


CHAP.  XVI. 


Of  the  Druid  Deities  and  Idols. 

ORIGEN  on  Ezek.  iv  \  fays  that  the  Druids  taught  the  Britans 
to  believe  that  there  was  but  one  God ;  but  the  meaning  of 
this  place  in  Origen  is  much  difputed  ;  however,  fome  will  have  it 
tliat  they  acknowledg’d  but  one  God;  but  Abp.  U flier k  thinks  other- 
wife  ;  and  indeed  Cefar  is  lb  exprefs,  as  well  as  Pliny,  as  to  their  lu- 
periour  and  inieriour  Gods,  that  their  Polytheifm  and  Idolatry  cannot 
well  be  difputed.  Mercury  u'as  their  chief  deity,  as  Cefar  informs  us, 
and  many  images  of  him  they  had  among  them  :  they  eftcem'd  him 
the  inventer  of  arts,  the  tutelary  God  of  all  travellers  and  highways, 
and  the  fovereign  Lord  in  all  matters  of  gain  and  merchandize.  So 
far  they  agreed  with  the  Greeks  w’ho  call'd  him  E ycJioc,  or  Vialis,  and 
K .sg&cog  for  the  fame  reafons. 

After  Mercury  they  worfhipped  Apollo ',  whom  they  call’d  Balc- 
nus,  and  fometimes  Belis ;  by  him  they  meant  the  Sun,  as  other  na¬ 
tions  did.  Then  Mars,  whom  they  call’d  Hefus  ",  and  Teutatcs,  then 
Jupiter,  call'd  alfo  Taranys,  i.  e.  the  thunderer  ;  and  nex't  Minerva. 
Their  opinion  of  thefe  Gods  was  the  fame  as  that  of  other  nations ; 
that  is,  that  Apollo  cur’d  difeafes,  that  Minerva  taught  all  works  of 
ingenuity  and  handycraft ;  that  Jupiter  reign’d  in  heaven,  and  that 
Mars  prefided  in  war.  That  the  Druids  under  the  names  of  the  fun, 
the  moon,  and  fire,  worfhipp’d  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  the  groundlefs 
fancy  of  Cluver,  and  fome  other  Germans n,  more  zealous  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Druids,  than  for  the  intereft  of  truth  ;  but  to  their  great 
commendation,  it  muft  be  allow’d  tliat  they  acknowledg’d  a  providence’. 

h  See  Cambdcn  LXXXIII.  Kcyflcr  139. 

1  Obad.  Walk.  Camb.  cxvii.  Frickius  p.  60.  0  Frick,  pag.  60. 

k  Prim.  lib.  i.  chap.  i.  o  }§  (viz.  Celt*)  XAI  lira*  Q<*{(  xetk 

J  C:t  iar  ibid.  zuvr,  Tacitus  and  rJiny 

m  JEs  vel  iStfui  hoc  eft  Dcus  r<*1  tfax**  diflus  alio  fay  the  fame  thing.  Frick.  63. 

Befidcs 
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Bcfidcs  their  celeftial  Gods,  they  had  their  idols,  and  fymbolical 
reprelentatdons  of  their  divinities.  A  cube  was  die  fymbol  of  Mercury, 
who,  as  the  meffenger  of  the  Gods  was  efteem’d  the  index  or  emblem 
of  Truth  always  like  to  itfelf,  however  you  turn  it ;  and  fo  it  is  with 
a  cube.  The  Oak,  tailed:  and  faircft  of  the  wood,  was  the  fymbol 
of  Jupiter p. 

The  manner  in  which  die  principal  tree  in  the  grove  was  confe- 
crated,  and  ordain’d  to  be  the  fymbol  of  Jupiter  was  as  follows  •>.  The 
Druids  with  die  general  content  of  the  whole  Order,  and  all  the 
neighbourhood,  pitch’d  upon  the  mod  beautiful  tree,  cut  off  all  it’s 
fide  branches,  and  then  joyn’d  two  of  them  to  the  highed  part  of  the 
trunk,  fo  diat  they  extended  themfelves  on  either  fide  like  the  arms 
of  a  man,  making  in  the  whole  the  fhape  of  a  crofs;  44  Simulachraque 
14  majfta  Deorum —  Arte  carent,  cadifque  extant  immania  Truncis 
Above  the  intentions  of  diefe  branches,  and  below,  they  infcrib’d  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree  the  wrord  Thau,  by  which  they  meant  God  \ 
On  the  right  arm  was  infcrib’d  Hefus,  on  the  left  Belenus,  and  on 
die  middle  of  the  trunk  Tharamis  *. 

Under  this  tree  they  perform’d  their  mod  facred  rites,  and  without 
the  very  leaves  of  die  Oak  fird  drew’d  on  die  altar,  no  facrifices  could 
be  regularly  offer'd ;  and  to  tliis  more  than  ufual  veneration  for  die 
Oak,  was  doubtlefs  in  a  great  meafure  owing  that  fubordinate  degree 
of  adoration,  which  they  paid  to  the  Oak-miflctoe,  diinking  it  lent 
from  Jupiter,  as  a  kind  of  inferiour  deity  “.  The  Druids  are  alfo  faid  to 
have  erected  in  one  of  their  mod  retir’d  places  of  w’orfhip,  a  datue 
to  Ids w.  Of  what  form  this  datue  was,  is  not  faid,  but,  if  among 
the  antient  Druids,  it  could  not  be  of  the  human  tiiape,  for  it  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Celtic  Religion  to  reprcfent  any  of 
their  Gods  by  the  human  tigure,  judly  conceiving,  according  to  antient 
tradition,  that  the  Divine  Power  was  to  be  wordiipp’d,  but  notfeen  \ 

Whedier  die  Druids  admitted  die  ferpent  into  the  number  of 
their  deities,  is  rather  uncertain,  than  improbable.  The  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Romans,  Jews,  and  the  Perfians  alfo,  to  whofe  cudoms 
the  Druid  Ritual  is  near  a-kin,  mod  certainly  paid  their  adorations  to 
this  creature ;  and  if  it  fhould  be  allow’d  that  the  Druids  ( as  the 


**  K»xJoi  fx  19  At  a,  *JoXju.«  Aio*  xtXltxoi»  iaJ^Xi* 

Aft*.  Maxim.  Tyr.  Serm.  38.  Cambd.  xix.  The 
Jews  were  ilrongly  infeflcd  with  the  fame  idola¬ 
trous  veneration  for  the  Oak  in  the  time  of  Ifaiah. 
(chap.  i.  vcr.  29.)  44  They  fhall  be  alham’d  of  the 
C4  Oaks  which  yc  have  aefir’d,  and  ye  lhall  be 
4<  confounded  for  the  gardens  that  ye  have  chofen.” 

*  Cromer  lib.  xv.  Schcd.  pag/34.6. 

*  Lucan  lib.  iii. 

*  Gr.  ©io<.  Gall.  Dicu. 

1  F.  pro  Taranys.  To  this  antient  way  of  in- 
feribing  names  on  facred  fymbols*  St,  JoJm  may 
feem  to  allude,  Rev.  iii.  12.  44  Him  that  ovci- 


44  comcth  I  will  make  a  Pillar  in  the  Temple  of 
44  my  God,  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  Name 
44  of  my  God,  and  I  will  write  upon  him  my 
44  new  Name;”  and*  ibid.  xiii.  1.  44 1  faw  a  Brail 
44  rife  up  out  of  the  fca  having  feven  Heads,  and 
44  upon  his  Heads  the  Names  of  Blafphemy,  and 
44  upon  her  Forehead  was  a  Name  written  — 
44  Myftery — Babylon  the  Great.”  ib.  xvii.  3. 
u  Alex,  ab  Alex.  vol.  ii.  pag.  744. 
w  Eli  Sched.  p.  237.  fed  unde  non  conftat. 

*  Secrctum  ill  d  quod  fda  reverentia  vident. 
Tacit,  de  M.  G.  Non  vulgatis  Sacrata  iiguris. 
Numina  fic  metuun:.  Lucan  hb.  iii. 

E  el 


Guene- 


( 
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Guenebald  infcription  fuggcfts )  had  groves  confccrated  to  Mithras,  a 
God  whole  common  fymbol,  was  a  ierpent ;  or  fecondly,  that  they 
made  their  temples  in  a  ferpentine  form,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley 
in  his  Abury  fuppofes  ;  it  will  then  be  paft  all  doubt,  that  the  Druids 
worffiipp’d  ferpents ;  but  there  are  great  difficulties  attending  both 
thefe  iuppolitions 1 :  as  to  the  hrft,  the  infcription  given  us  by  Gue¬ 
nebald,  is  flrongly  fufpeded  to  be  forg'd ;  as  is  alfo  another  infcrip¬ 
tion,  in  which  Mithras  is  mention'd,  viz.  Deo-Invido — MITHR  — 
Secundinus — Dat 1 ;  and,  as  to  the  iecond,  notwithflanding  what  is 
advanc’d  in  favour  of  Dracontia,  or  ferpentine  Temples,  it  is  not  al¬ 
together  clear  that  the  Druids  conftruded  their  Temples  on  a  ferpen¬ 
tine  plan.  However,  from  the  great  value  which  the  Druids  plac'd 
upon  the  Anguinum,  to  which  they  attributed  fuch  wonderful  effi¬ 
cacy  ;  it  may  be  conjectur’d,  that  they  mull;  have  had  fome  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  Serpent,  who  had  confelfedly  fuch  a  regard  for,  and  at¬ 
tributed  fuch  miracles  to  it's  fuppofititious  production.  It  may  alio  be 
obferv'd,  in  favour  of  the  learned  Dodor  above- mention'd,  that  there 
is  a  mound  thrown  up  on  one  fide  of  Karnbre  hill  *,  (a  place  re¬ 
markable  for  Druid  monuments  of  every  kind)  in  a  ferpentine  form, 
and  in  the  center  of  it’s  voluta  there  arc  two  tall  ftones-ered  (Find¬ 
ing  by  each  other ;  by  which  work  one  would  imagine,  that  if  the 
Druids  intended  it  not  as  a  fymbol  of  fomething  divine,  (which  is 
not  unlikely)  yet  that  a  work  of  fo  uncommon  an  appearance  mult 
have  been  fome  way  or  other  fubfervient  to  their  fupcrftition  :  this,  I 
fay,  one  may  conjedure ;  but  indeed,  whether  they  worffiipp’d  ferpents, 
or  Mithras,  or  had  ferpentine  Temples,  thefe  are  points  much  too 
doubtful,  and  monuments  too  few,  imperfed,  and  indecilive,  allcdg’d 
in  order  to  fupport  them,  for  us  to  affirm  or  conclude  any  thing  po- 
fidve  concerning  them. 

Among  the  Gods  of  the  antient  Gauls,  and  therefore  of  the  Druids, 
fome  reckon  the  Bull :  by  this  God  made  of  brafs,  the  Cimbri,  Teu- 
tones,  and  Ambrones,  fworc  to  obferve  the  articles  of  capitulation 
granted  to  the  Romans,  who  defended  the  Adige  againft  them  :  after 
their  defeit,  Catulus  ordered  this  Bull  to  be  carry’d  to  his  own  houfe, 
there  to  remain  as  the  moft  glorious  monument  of  his  vidory ‘ :  this 
God  is  rank’d  with  Jupiter  Efits,  and  Vulcan',  being  call'd  Tarvos 
Trigaranus,  from  three  Cranes  perching,  one  on  his  head,  one  on  the 
middle  of  his  back,  and  the  third  on  his  hinder  parts  \ 

Gildas  fays  that  the  Druids  worffiipp’d  mountains,  and  rivers.  Nor 
unlikely ;  but  that  they  worffiipp’d  rocks,  ftones,  and  fountains,  and 
imagin’d  them  inhabited  and  aduated  by  divine  intelligences  of  a  lower 

7  Sec  Scpul.of  Chyndonax  Revillc,  Guenebald. 
x  Rcl.  dc  Gaul.  vol.  i.  pag.  418. 

•  Sec  Map  of  FCarnbray.  Piate  V. 
k  Plurar.  in  Mario.  Rcl.  dc  Gaul.  vol.  iTp.  72. 


c  In  the  fcjuare  Stone,  No.  2.  found  in  Paris  Ca¬ 
thedral  in  the  Year  1711.  where  it  has  the  fourth 
front  of  that  Stone  allotted  it. 

4  See  Montfaucon  tom.  ii.  pag.  424. 
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rank  is  ftill  more  evident,  and  may  be  plainly  inferr’d,  not  only  from 
their  ftone  monuments,  (as  we  fhall  fee  more  particularly  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fheets)  but  from  the  prohibitions  of  feveral  Gal  lick  councils'.  Thefe 
inferiour  deities  die  Cornifh  call  Spriggian,  or  Spirits  ;  diey  anfwer  to 
the  Genii,  and  Fairies  of  the  ancients ;  and  of  thefe  the  vulgar  in 
Cornwall  ftill  difcourfc  as  of  real  beings,  attribute  to  diem  large  powers 
to  rule  the  weather,  and  to  difcover  hidden  treafures,  and  pay  them 
a  kind  of  veneration. 

•  * 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Druid  Places  of  TVorfJjip. 


IT  was  eflential  to  the  Druid  worfhip,  that  it  fliould  be  perform’d 
in  a  grove  f ;  there  the  Druids  liv’d  ‘,  efpecially  during  their  mini- 
ftration  in  facred  things.  —  Nemora  alta  remotis  —  Incolitis  Lucis  — 
Lucan,  lib.  i.  de  Druid.  That  we  find  their  places  of  worfhip 
where  no  groves  are  at  prefent,  is  owing  to  the  alterations  of  time,  and 
no  contradiction  to  the  indifpcnfable  neceftity  of  groves  to  the  Druid 
worfiiip.  Even  Stonehenge  itfelf,  where  there  are  no  traces  to  fhew 
that  ever  a  tree  grew,  ftood  formerly  in  a  grove  according  to  tradition  \ 
Now  would  any  grove  ferve  the  turn,  but  it  was  to  be  a  grove  of 
Oaks,  of  the  talleft  lize,  and  moft  venerable  antiquity,  if  to  be  procur’d. 
This  cuftom  was  owing  to  the  fame  motive  that  all  antient  idolatrous 
nations  had  for  chufing  fuch  gloomy  places  to  perform  their  religious 
rites  in ;  namely,  that  the  fhades  and  folitude  might  give  an  air  of 
myftery  and  devotion  to  their  religious  fervice,  incline  the  worfhip- 
pers  to  believe  the  deity  was  really  there,  and  raife  a  fullen  fuper- 
ftitious  dread  of  their  imaginary  divinities. 

Stat  vetus,  et  multos  incidua  fylva  per  annos, 

Credibile  efl  illi  Nuinen  adejfe  loco .  Ovid  Am.  lib.  iii.  El.  i. 

<£  If  you  find,  fays  Seneca,  (Ep.  lxi.)  a  grove  thick  fet  with  anti- 
“  ent  Oaks,  that  have  fhot  away  up  to  a  vaft  height,  the  tallnefs  of 
“  the  wood,  the  retirement  of  the  place,  and  the  pleafantnefs  of  the 
“  fhade,  immediately  makes  you  think  it  the  habitation  of  fome  God.” 
And,  indeed,  without  this  folemn  feene  of  fhade  and  filence,  the  mind , 
could  not  be  difpos’d  to  embrace  fo  readily  all  the  fabulous  relations 
of  their  falfe  Gods,  much  lefs  to  comply  with  all  the  abfurd  and  de- 


*  u  Cultores  Iclolomm,  Veneratores  Lapidum, 
<c  accenforcs  facularuin,  ct  cxcolentes  facra  Fon- 
u  tium  vcl  Arborum*  admonemus  ut  agnofeant 
44  quod  ipfi  fc  fpontanca?  morti  fubjiciunt  qui 
44  Diabolo  facrificarc  videntur.”  Concil.  Turon. 
A.  D.  567.  Baluz.  tom.  vi.  pag.  1234. 

1  El.  Sched.  in  Dedicat.  &  pag.  345. 

*  Ca:far  lib.  vi.  44  Coniidunt  in  Luco  confccra- 


44  to”  fan  Cafaubon  ;  not  in  Loco  as  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  Edition.  Hoffman  dc  Druid. 

h  44  Si  fides  accolis  habenda,  qui  tra&um  fvl- 
<c  veftrem  in  tota  ilia  planitie  ufquc  ad  Ambrcf- 
44  buriam  fuiffe  pcrhibcnt.M  Kcyfler  pa^.  57. 
44  Ncc  enim  facra  fuit  sedes  fine  Luco  ut  auftor  eft 
44  Callimachus  tcftc  Gucncbaldo.”  Frick,  p.  134. 
ex  Petr.  Lefcalop. 

teftable 
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teftable  rites  of  their  idolatrous  worfhip.  Horace,  hill  of  that  tran- 
Iport,  which  dignifies,  and  becomes  the  poet,  ( but  is  infufferable  mad- 
nefs  in  the  Prieft)  having  invok’d  Calliope,  and  intreated  her  to  dc- 
feend  from  heaven,  fancies  her  alighted  in  fome  facred  grove. 

Auditis  f  an  me  ludit  amabilis 

Infania  f  Audire ,  &  videor  pios 

Errare  per  lucos  amcence 

£$uos  &  aquee  fubetoit ,  62?  Aura.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  iv. 

Groves  being  reckon’d  fo  neceflary  to  the  Druid  worfhip,  have  made 
fome  think  that  the  woods  were  their  only  Temples,  and  that  they 
had  no  particular  places  confecrated  to  die  more  foleinn  rites  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  miftake ;  I  fhall  here 
examine,  and  endeavour  to  refute  the  arguments  by  which  they  would 
fupport  it. 

Keyfier*  thinks  the  Druids  had  no  temples,  founding  his  opinion 
upon  thefe  words  of  Tacitus,  (Ann.  xiv.  ch.  xxx.)  where  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  conqueft  of  Anglefea :  “  Praefidium  pofdiac  impofitum 
“  vi&is,  excilique  Luci  fevis  fuperilitionibus  lacri.  Now  if  there  were 
u  any  Temples,  lays  Keyfier,  why  were  the  groves  only  to  be  fell’d, 
<c  when  it  was  the  intention  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  entirely  to  eradi- 
<c  cate  all  places  of  that  barbarous  ReHgion  *”  ?  Ii  this  learned  author 
means  that  the  Druids  had  no  walled,  or  cover’d  Temples,  he  is  right 
in  the  general  fuppofition  ;  but  if  he  denies  their  having  Temples  of 
any  fort,  he  is  very  deficient  in  his  proof;  for,  though  the  groves 
here  mention’d  were  facred,  diere  might  be  one  part  more  lacred  than 
another,  and  there  might  be  one  or  more  Temples  inclos’d  in  this 
grove,  (as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  that  diere  really  were  in  the  grove 
at  Karnbre  in  Cornwall)  for  any  thing  that  Tacitus  fays  to  the  con¬ 
trary;  neither  does  Tacitus  fay  that  Suetonius  Paul,  cut  down  the 
groves  in  order  to  deftroy  all  remembrance  of  the  barbarous  religion 
of  the  Druids ;  it  is  more  likely  that  he  thought  the  groves  lb  many 
impediments  of  victory,  and  deftroy ’d  them  becaufe  they  might  no 
Jonger  harbour  the  rebellious  Britans,  and  their  auxiliaries,  “  Monam 
u  Infulam  ut  vires  rebellibus  miniftrantem  aggreffus”  viz.  Suet.  Pauli¬ 
nus  (in  Tacit.)  Monam  Infulam  incolis  validam  &  receptaculum  Perfu- 
garum  aggredi  parat.  Ibid.  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  but  fuppofing  that  Suet.  Paul, 
deftroy ’d  their  groves  out  of  a  juft  abhorrence  of  the  barbarities  there 
committed ;  yet  he  might  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  throw  down 
their  Temples,  which  confifting  only  of  ftones  ereded  in  a  circular 
manner,  were  much  below  the  indignation  of  a  victorious  Roman. 
This  obfervation  of  Keyfier  therefore  is  very  inconclulive.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  very  ftrong  teftimonies,  as  well  from  hiftory  as 

1  Antiqu.  Septent.  pag.  63.  *  Keyfler  ibid. 

monuments. 
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monuments,  that  the  Druids  had  Temples  as  well  as  groves.  On  oc- 
cafton  of  the  maffacre  of  the  Romans  by  Boadieea,  there  were  great 
rejoicings  in  the  Britifh  Temples,  but  chiefly  in  the  wood  confecrated 
to  Andate — Dion  in  Nerone.  Rel.  des  Gaules,  vol.  i.  pag.  1 4.  There¬ 
fore  ’tis  plain  that  Temples  and  woods  were  two  diftincl:  things.  Sue¬ 
tonius  fays  of  Cefar,  “  In  Gallia  Fana  Templaque  Deum  d'onis  re¬ 
ft  ferta  expilavit and  Keyfler  owns,  that  Tacitus  attributes  Tem¬ 
ples  to  the  Germans,  (ibid.  pag.  80.)  “  Hertham  Deam  fecreta  Re- 
«  ligione  ablutam  Templo  fuifle  redditam.”  lib.  de  M.  G.  Tacit.  & 
Annal.  lib.  i.  “  Tanfanae  Templum  memorat  (fcil.  Tacitus)  a  Ro- 
t(  manis  folo  aequatum.”  To  fay  that  u  the  firft  Temple  means  no- 
«  thing  more  than  a  grove,  as  appears  from  all  that  is  faid  of  Hertlia 
«  by  Tacitus,”  is  too  much  to  be  granted  him ;  for  in  the  fecond  in- 
ftance  the  Temple  of  Tanfana  is  particularly  nam’d ;  here  therefore  re- 
courfe  rnuft  be  had  to  a  different  reafon,  and  ’tis  alledg’d  that  “  the 
“  Germans  borrow’d  the  manner  of  erecting  this  Temple  from  the 
“  neighbouring  Romans.”  But  the  truth  is,  that  all  nations  profef- 
flng  fome,  tho*  the  falfe  Religion,  had  facrifices,  and  alfo  idols  of  fome 
kind  or  other.  For  facriflces  they  muff  have  had  altars,  as  well  as 
places  for  their  idols ;  and  where  thefe  altars  were,  there  generally 
were  the  idols,  and  that  place  was  accounted  more  holy  than  the  reft, 
and  was  feparated  and  diftinguifh’d,  cither  Amply,  and  moft  antient- 
ly  by  mounds,  or  ftones,  or  more  neatly  and  magnificently  by  walls 
and  roofs,  according  to  the  principles  and  cuftoms  of  the  nation  they 
belong’d  to ;  and  in  both  cafes  thofe  places  fo  feparated,  and  diftin- 
guifti’d,  may  with  equal  juftice  be  called  Temples ;  and  from  Snorro 
Sturlefon ',  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  antient  northern  nations  (who 
were  a  branch  of  the  Celts,  and  much  lefs  cultivated  than  where  the 
Druids  were  eftablifli  d )  had  Temples  or  fanes.  “  Ignis  fieri  in  me- 
“  dia  Templi  area  debebat.  Vetus  turn  obt  inner  at  confuetudo  circa 
t(  ViElimarum  mail  at  tones  at  ad  Fanum  ipfum  Incolee  convenient  om- 
“  nesf  ibid.  p.  330.  “  Stabant  autem  (viz.  Majores  fui ,  at  p.  349.) 

lt  cum  compotationes  facree  peragerentur  circa  ignem  in  ?nedio  Templi 
<c  accenfum .”  ibid.  355. 

So  far  were  the  antients  from  having  no  Temples,  that  they  held 
one  Temple  more  facred  than  another.  “  Spolia  Corporis ,  caput que 
“  Ducis  preecifutn  Boii  ovantes  Templo  quod  SanElifftmum  ejl  apud  eos  in - 
“  tulere—poculumque  idem  Sacerdoti  effet,  ac  Templi  Antijiiibus  m.  Frid- 
“  levus  01  at  flii  fortunam  exploraturus  nuncupatis  folenniter  votis  Deo- 
“  rum  eedes  precabundus  accedit ,  ubi  introfpeElo  Sacello ,  ternas  fedes ,  to- 
<(  tidem  Nymphis  occupari  cognofcit  \”  This  proves  Temples  among 
the  northern  nations  fufficiently,  and  that  caves  might  be  their  Temples, 

1  Keyfler  pag.  327.  were  a  People  of  Gallia  Celtica. 

•  Liv,  lib.  xxiii.  chap.  xxiv.  N.  B.  The  Boii  n  Sax.  Grammat.  lib.  iii.  Keyfler  p.  396. 
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(as  they  were  in  the  Mithraic  myfteries)  will  only  prove  the  manner 
in  which  they  conftru&cd  their  Temples,  and  can  never  prove  that  they 
had  none. 

Mr.  Martin  *  endeavours  to  prove  that  at  Thouloufe  die  Gauls  had 
no  other  Temple  than  a  lacred  lake ;  but  Strabo  ( as  quoted  there ) 
fays  only  “  diat  the  Gauls  confecrated  their  gold  in  lakes,  (by  dipping 
it,  perhaps,  in  lakes  before  dedicated  to  fome  particular  deity,  and 
inclofing,  or  being  inclos’d  in,  fome  parts  of  their  lacrcd  woods)  and 
immediately  fubjoyns,  “  that  there  was  a  Temple  at  Thouloufe  very 
“  famous,  and  immcnfely  rich  in  treafures.”  Now  ’tis  pollible  that 
this  Temple  might  be  furrounded  by  a  lake  which  made  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  at  the  treafure ;  and  if  this  lake  was  confecrated,  made  it 
ftill  more  heinous  to  pillage  it  than  otherwife  it  would  have  been ; 
for  they  reckon’d  thele  lakes  the  fafeft  alylum,  and  repofitory  for 
their  trealure r ;  but  that  thefe  lakes  were  their  Temples,  is  quite  new, 
and  not  tenable ;  and  that  they  calf  their  treafures  into  fuch  lakes 
there  to  remain  for  ever  as  a  dedication,  is  altogether  improbable  ; 
nor  does  Juftin  (whom  he  quotes)  give  the  leaft  countenance  to  fuch 
a  fuppofition,  but  only  fays,  that  the  Gauls  returning  to  Thouloule, 
were  advifed  by  their  own  country  Priells,  that  they  Ihould  never 
be  freed  from  the  peflilential  diftemper  then  raging  amongft  them, 
till  they  Ihould  throw  the  gold  and  filver,  got  by  war  and  facriledge, 
into  the  lake  of  Thouloule.  It  docs  not  appear  but  any  other  lake 
would  have  done  as  well ;  for  it  is  not  laid  conlecrarent,  that  they 
fhould  dedicate  this  gold  as  to  a  deity,  but  mergerent,  that  they 
Ihould  drown  it,  that  is,  rid  themfelves  for  ever  of  fuch  an  accurfed 
booty  ’ ,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  offended  deities :  that  there  was 
no  other  Temple  at  Thouloufe  but  this  lake,  is  not  credible :  tis 
true,  the  Gauls  are  faid  to  have  kill’d,  burnt  in  wicker  images,  and 
Ihot  to  death  with  arrows  their  human  victims,  all  in  their  temples ; 
and  it  mull  be  own’d  that  thefe  cruelties  could  not  be  properly  or 
fafely  exercis’d  in  fuch  cover’d  Temples  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had ;  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  they  (the  Gauls)  had  no  Temples 
at  all '  ?  far  from  it.  Again ;  many  perions  relbrted  to  a  lake  (at  the 
foot  of  die  Gevaudan  mountain)  confecrated  to  the  moon,  under  the 
name  of  Helanus,  and  thidier  call  in,  fome,  the  human  habits,  linen, 
cloth,  and  endre  fleeces ;  others  call  in  checfe,  wax,  bread,  and  other 
things,  every  one  according  to  his  ability,  then  facrific’d  animals,  and 
fealled  for  three  days,  pag.  ib.  128.  Iam  perfuaded  that  there  is  no 
one,  who  will  not  eafily  perceive  that  thefe  offerings  were  made  to  the 
Manes  of  departed  friends,  fuppos’d  after  death  to  Hand  in  need  both 
of  food  and  rayment  *,  which  was  the  reafon  that  their  countrymen 

0  Rcl.  des  Gaulcs  vol.  i.  pag.  114. 

p  M attain  at  Ai fxtut  tk>  AxnAiar 

Strab.  ibid. 


*  Juftin  lib.  xxxii.  chap.  iii. 

r  Rcl.  dc  G.  vol.  i.  pag.  115,  121. 

*  See  CHAP.  XIV. 
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fent  them  yearly  a  frefh  fupply,  and  in  a  folemn  manner  attended  by 
facrifice  and  feaftings.  This  inftance  therefore,  may  prove  lakes  con- 
fecratcd,  and  holy,  but  cannot  prove  them  either  to  have  been  divi¬ 
nities,  or  Temples,  as  this  author  contends.  ’Tis  too  plain  from  all 
the  ancients,  that  the  Gauls,  and  even  the  Celts  had  Temples,  as 
appears  by  what  lias  been  obferv’d  above  from  Dion  Caflius,  Livy, 
Tacitus,  and  fome  modern  authors  alfo ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
what  Strabo  fays  of  Sena,  that  the  PrieftelTes  there  had  a  cover’d  Tem¬ 
ple,  the  old  covering  of  which  was  annually  and  folemnly  taken  away, 
and  a  new  covering  immediately  laid  on  it  *. 

The  learned  Dr.  Stukelcy  diftinguilhes  the  Druid  Temples  into 
three  clafles  ( Abury  pag.  9. ):  firft,  the  Rounds  or  Circles  {imply  call’d 
Temples.  Secondly,  thofe  circles  which  have  the  form  of  a  fnake 
annex’d,  (as  that  of  Abury)  which  he  calls  ferpentine  Temples,  or 
Dracontia.  Thirdly,  thole  circles  which  have  the  form  of  wings  an¬ 
nex’d,  by  him  Ril’d  Alate,  or  winged  Temples ;  thefe  are  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  which  he  knows,  ib.  pag.  8.  Thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are 
very  numerous  in  this  ifland,  and  it’s  dependancies,  and  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  enquir’d  into  (in  book  iii.) ;  of  the  other  forts  I  have  not  met 
(with  any  ;  I  have  indeed  feen  the  famous  monument  which  this  au¬ 
thor  mentions,  pag.  ib.  97.  as  one  of  the  Alate  Temples.  Tis  vul¬ 
garly  call’d  the  Hurlcrs,  in  Cornwall,  but  it  confifts  only  of  three 
circles  of  ftones-eredl,  whole  centers  are  in  a  ftrait  line,  and  conle- 
quently  muft  belong  to  the  firft  clafs. 

In  placing  theirTemples  Dr.Stukeley  in  his  Abury,  conjectures  “  that 
the  Druids  us’d  a  compafs,  or  Magnetick  needle,  and  finds  the  works 
at  Stonehenge  plac’d  at  the  variation  of  between  fix  and  feven  degrees 
to  the  Eaft  of  the  North :  he  finds  alio  die  variation  at  Abury  to  be 
about  ten  degrees  the  lame  way and  from  thefe  different  variations 
proceeds  to  determine  the  different  ages  in  which  thefe  two  celebra¬ 
ted  works  were  erected ;  a  method  of  calculation  very  ingenious,  and 
deferving  the  highelt  praife,  provided  that  diis  variation  of  the  needle 
made  a  conftant  uniform  progrefs,  increafing  by  equal  fpaces  in  equal 
portions  of  time.  But  leaft  we  fhould  attribute  more  knowledge  to 
the  Druids  than  is  their  due,  this  may  be  well  doubted  of.  It  muft 
be  allow'd  tliat  the  antients  knew  die  attractive  power  of  the  Magnet ; 
but  whether  they  us’d,  or  knew  die  Polar  virtue,  may  be  very  well 
queftion’d,  fince  no  traces  appear  of  any  fuch  knowledge  among  them, 
or  indeed  among  the  modems  till  about  500  years  fince '.  The  varia¬ 
tion  of  die  Magnetick  needle  from  the  pole  is  ftill  a  later  difeovery 
not  300  years  old ;  and  aldio’  the  antients  by  obferving  the  courfe  of 

•  See  pag.  85.  the  vain  Pretences  of  this  people  claiming  every 

1  The  Chinefe  boaft  of  this  knowledge  noo  Invention,  and  the  remotefl  Antiquity  upon  every 
years  before  Chrift  \  but  the  Learned  juftly  rejeft  occafton. 
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the  heavenly  bodies,  might  project  with  great  exaCtnefs  a  meridian  line, 
(which  when  crofs’d  at  right  angles  would  confequently  direct  them 
to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens)  and  might  regard  thole 
principal  points  in  placing  their  buildings ;  yet,  when  we  find  thofe 
buildings  not  plac’d  exa&ly  with  refpeCt  to  thele  points,  I  apprehend 
that  we  fhould  attribute  this  to  a  miftakc,  and  want  of  accuracy  in 
aftronomical  projections,  which,  like  many  Artifts  of  the  moderns 
(in  placing  their  churches)  they  did  not  always  carefully  attend  to, 
tho’  they  had  all  pollible  means  of  fuch  cxaCtnels  within  their  reach  ; 
this  I  Ihould  think  a  plain  and  obvious  reafon  for  their  buildings  de¬ 
viating  from  the  cardinal  points,  rather  than  having  recourle  to  a  va¬ 
riation  which  they  were  utterly  unacquainted  withal ;  in  the  lad:  place, 
out  of  regard  to  truth,  I  mud  obferve,  that  there  is  no  fixing  of  dates 
from  fuch  an  incondant  and  fluctuating  index,  as  the  declination  of 
the  Needle,  which  is  not  only  different  in  different  places,  but  varies 
alfo  at  different  times  in  one  and  the  fame  place. 

Let  us  haden  to  more  latisfaCtory  enquiries,  and  to  confider  thole 
circumdances  relating  to  their  places  of  worlhip  which  are  not  liable 
to  fuch  difputes. 

It  was  a  general  cudom  to  chufe  fuch  woods  as  were  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  and  mountains,  as  more  becoming  the  dignity  and  fublime 
offices  of  their  devotions,  as  well  as  of  nearer  neighbourhood  (as  they 
imagin’d)  to  the  habitation  of  their  Gods.  So  the  idolatry  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  devotions  and  lacrifices  of  Balaam  among  the  Moabites 
were  perform’d  in  their  high  places. 

The  wood  was  inclos’d,  fometimes  widi  a  fence  of  pallilades  ",  and 
fometimes  the  hill  was  furrounded  at  bottom  by  a  mound  or  vallum 
to  keep  off  the  profajie,  and  prevent  all  abrupt,  and  rude  in- 
trufion  upon  their  myfferies.  This  mound  was  alfo  of  civil,  as  well 
as  lacred  ule,  for  in  thele  groves  were  the  common  publick  repofito- 
tories  or  trealuries  of  Ipoils  taken  in  war.  “  In  many  of  their  cities, 
(fays  Cefar  lib.  vi.)  one  may  lee  great  heaps  of  fuch  booty  laid  up  in 
their  places  of  worfhip ;  and  it  feldom  happens  that  any  one  is  fo  im¬ 
pious  as  to  conceal  the  booty  he  has  made,  or  to  take  it  away  when 
it  has  been  once  brought  into  the  treafury,  that  crime  being  punilh’d 
with  the  utmoft  feverity.”  The  trees  of  this  grove  were  all  confecra- 
ted  by  fprinkling  them  with  the  blood  of  human  victims.  “  Omrtis 
“  et  humanis  lujlrata  cruoribus  Arbos.”  Lucan  ibid.  Befides  the  holy 
Oaks  of  this  grove,  (which  were  efteem’d  by  the  Druids  as  much  as 
thofe  oracular  ones  of  Dodona  by  the  Greeks)  within  the  fame  bounds 

were  inclos’d  every  thing  requir’d  for  performing  the  feveral  offices  of 

t  * 

•  Prohibctur  accefliis  Luccrum  &  Fontium  quos  &  fepes  accuratior  cx  lignis  conftru&a.  Not.  in 
autumant  pollui  Chriftianoytun  accefiu.  idem  feri-  Tacit,  dc  M.  G. 
bit  Sclavos  Qucrcu>  coluifle  quas  ambiverit  Atrium 
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their  Religion ;  circles  mark’d  out,  and  allotted  for  particular  pcrfons, 
or  dalles  to  officiate  in ;  lymbols  or  memorials  of  their  deities’  ;  wells 
were  fometimes  inclos’d  within  the  facred  limits.  Caves  for  inftruc- 
tion  of  youth  ;  altars  for  great  and  fmall  lacrifices ;  feats  or  tribunals 
of  Juft  ice ;  Cairnes  (or  Karns)  for  their  holy  fires ;  and  on  a  large  hill 
(which  has  all  thefe  facrcd  monuments)  I  find  a  great  number  of  hol¬ 
low  bafons  or  troughs  funk  in  the  furface  of  large  rocks,  which  muft 
therefore  be  look’d  upon,  as  having  been  fome  way  or  other,  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  purpofes  of  the  fame  fupcrftition. 

To  give  the  better  idea  of  a  place  of  Druid  Worffiip,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  particularize  the  feveral  devotional  monuments  (in  the  or¬ 
der  they  offer’d  themfelves)  upon  Karnbre-hill  %  which  has  all  the 
evidences  that  can  be  defir’d  of  having  been  appropriated  to  the  ufe 
of  the  Britifh  Religion. 

The  top  of  this  hill  is  thick  let  with  kams,  or  groupes  of  rocks, 
and  the  fpaces  between  and  below,  were  in  the  memory  of  the  laft 
generation  fill’d  with  a  grove  of  Oaks ;  now  there  are  no  trees,  but 
the  places  where  thofe  trees  were  chark’d,  ( or  burht  into  charcoal ) 
are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

- “  Confecrated  hills 

“  Once  girt  with  fpreading  Oaks,  myfterious  rowes 
“  Of  rude  enormous  Obelilks  that  rile 
“  Orb  within  Orb  ftupenduous  monuments 
“  Of  ardefs  Architect ure,  fuch  as  now 
“  Oftimes  amaze  die  wand’ring  traveller 
M  By  the  pale  Moon  difeern’d  on  Sarum’s  plain  r !  ” 

On  a  Kam  ‘  on  the  weftern  end  (A)  *  there  are  artificial  balons  cut 
in  the  uppermoft  rocks.  On  the  fecond  groupe  (B)  there  are  five  of 
the  fame  kind,  two  ol  which  have  plain  and  diftindt  lips  or  mouths 
to  them  to  difeharge  whatever  was  intended  to  be  contain’d  in  thefe 
veffels ;  their  figure  circular,  lometimes  oblong,  and  leemingly  with¬ 
out  any  aim  at  a  regular  figure  :  they  were  all  of  different  dimenfions, 
from  three  to  one  foot  diameter ;  from  one  foot  to  fix  inches  deep. 

After  feeing  feveral  other  bafons  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  as  we 
advanc'd  towards  the  Eaft,  we  found  a  moft  curious  orbicular  flat 
ftone,  (fuch  as  in  Cornwall  are  call’d  Quoits  from  their  figure  which 
has  pretty  much  of  the  Difcus  form)  which  was  wantonly  thrown 
down  from  the  top  of  a  monftrous  rock,  (F)  at  the  foot  of  which  it 
now  lyes.  On  the  furface  of  this  Quoit  was  an  exadt  circular  bafon, 

w  44  Nequc  illud  etiam  prartercundum,  majores  44  crat  a  voce  Blot  facrificium  cruentum  notantc/1 
44  noftros  Temper  in  ufu  habuifle,  ut  Aris  &  Locis  Kcyfler  47. 

44  facris  eas  regiones  fcligercnt  qua:  Puteum  aut  *  lllogan  Parifli,  Cornwall. 

44  fontem  vivum  exhiberent  ablucndis  victimis  &  *  Mr.  Weft’s  Inftit.  of  the  Garter. 

44  aufptctis  indc  1  apiendis.  Putcus  ille  feptentri-  *  Karn  is  Cornifh  for  a  Ledge  or  heap  of  Rocks. 
44  onalibus  populis  Blotkclda  vcl  Blotabrum  dicius  B  See  the  Map  of  Karnbrc,  Plate  V. 
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three  foot  diameter,  one  foot  deep,  and  round  the  edges  many  little 
and  {Fallow  bafons  communicating  with  the  great  one.  Of  thefe  ba- 
fons  a  particular  account  will  be  given  in  the  following  book ;  I  will 
only  remark  here,  that  the  great  difficulty  of  afcent  to  the  vaft  rock 
from  whence  tliis  Quoit,  was  thrown  down,  will  prevent  us  from  reck¬ 
oning  the  rock  among  the  Druid  Altars ;  I  rather  imagine  that  it  might 
fervc  for  one  of  the  Gorfeddau,  or  places  ol  elevation  from  whence 
they  us’d  to  pronounce  their  decrees.  In  fome  places  indeed,  thefe 
Gorfeddau  were  made  of  earth,  but  it  was  plainly  unnecellary  to 
raife  hillocks  of  earth,  where  lo  many  {lately  rocks  might  contribute 
full  as  well,  to  give  proper  dignity  to  the  feat  of  judgment ;  and  where 
rocks  were  fo  plenty,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  decrees  and  oracles 
were  pronounc’d  from  the  tops  of  them b. 

Having  attain’d  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  we  crofs’d  fome  Hone-heaps 
at  A  L.  Thefe  heaps  are  the  ruins  of  a  Hone  wall  which  enclos’d  an 
area  of  about  an  acre  of  ground.  This  enclofure  (AM)  is  call’d  the 
old  Caftle,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  fortification,  but  taken  out  of 
the  holy  ground,  as  by  the  map  annex’d  will  loon  be  dilcern'd  from 
the  Ihape  of  the  whole  plan,  and  by  reafon  that  there  is  a  mound  on 
the  fouth  (A  K)  without  any  ditch  on  the  outfide,  and  finking  far 
below  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  which  are  two  properties  that  no  man 
who  fortifies  will  give  to  his  work.  The  fence  here  was  not  there¬ 
fore  originally  defigned  for  a  military  work  ;  and  the  many  remain¬ 
ing  evidences  of  this  hill’s  being  dedicated  to  the  lervice  of  Religion, 
makes  it  plain,  that  the  defign  of  this  low  detencelcfs  mound  was  to 
feparate  the  facred  groves  from  common  life,  to  prohibit  not  only  cat¬ 
tle,  but  all  perfons  profane,  and  before  examination,  and  on  all  other 
but  holy  days,  and  on  holy  purpofes,  from  entring  on  this  confecrated 
ground.  There  is  a  mound  of  this  kind  round  the  Hone  circles  at 
Abury'.  The  fame  caution  was  obferv’d  (tho’  for  much  better  rca- 
fons)  at  Mount  Sinai.  “  Thou  lhalt  fet  bounds  unto  the  people 
“  round  about,  laying,  Take  heed  unto  yourfelves  that  ye  go  not  up 
“  into  the  Mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it ;  whofoever  toucheth  the 
“  Mount  ffiall  furely  be  put  to  death.  Set  bounds  unto  the  Mount, 
“  and  fandtify  it.”  Exod.  xix.  12.  The  fame  cuftom  the  Druids 
Certainly  us’d  ;  as  Lucan  fpeaking  of  their  place  of  Worlhip,  lib.  iii. 
p.  400.  Non  ilium  cultu  populi propiore  frequcjitant — Sed  cejjere  Diis. 

There  are  many  bafons  on  the  rocks  here  at  (G),  but  the  moll:  re¬ 
markable  I  have  yet  met  with  any  where  at  ( L ),  on  a  large  Quoit, 


b  The  Delphian  Oracle  gave  forth  it’s  anfwers 
from  a  Rock;  thus  in  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyran- 
nus  pag.  1 36.  T*; ;  Or?*/  *  dimmic  A»X£k  t»ir*  iptfpab 
Of  thefe  feats  of  Judgment  the  Reader  will  find 
two  of  different  conitruction,  one  as  wc  advance 
in  this  Map  of  Karnbre,  (Z)  the  Elevation  of  it 
A  H  (of  which  fort  I  have  met  with  feveral,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Scilly  Iflands),  and  the  other  at  Karn 


Bofcawen  in  Buricn,  both  which  will  be  particu* 
larly  deferib’d. 

fc  44  The  Druids  by  throwing  outwards  the 
44  Earth  dug  out  of  the  huge  circular  Ditch,  envi- 
*4  roning  the  Town,  (viz.  of  Abury)  demonftrated 
44  to  all  comers  at  firft  fight,  that  this  was  a  Place 
44  of  Religion,  not  a  Camp  or  Caftle  of  Defence.0 
D:  Stukeley  Abury  pag.  28. 

which 
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which,  with  the  ledge  on  which  it  lies,  and  it’s  baions,  may  be  feen  in 
the  map  at  (AF),  but  will  hereafter  be  more  at  large  deferib'd.  At 
( I )  is  the  firH  circle  we  met  with,  and  the  others  are  trac’d  at 
(NOP  QJR.S),  and  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8 ;  from  7  to  12 
paces  (generally)  in  diameter,  the  dimenfions  to  be  meafur’d  by  the 
fcale  of  chains  annex’d  to  die  map ;  they  are  edg’d,  fome  with  a 
mound  of  earth,  others  with  ftones,  forming  a  kind  of  wall,  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Eaft ;  but  die  long  Hones  which  formerly  dignify’d  thefe 
circles  feem  to  have  been  taken  away  to  build  the  walls  of  the  old 
CaHle.  Pafiing  from  thefe  rounds  to  die  South-caH,  we  found  ten 
tall  Hones  together  let  on  end,  (  9  )  none  more  than  four  foot  diHant 
from  each  other,  fome  contiguous.  South-eaH  from  this  groupe  of 
ten  Hones,  there  runs  a  ridge  ( mark’d  1 1 . )  of  earth,  in  a  ferpentine 
figure,  which  in  the  Voluta  of  it’s  fcroll,  (No.  7.)  has  two  very 
high  and  large  Hones  fet  on  end ;  the  diflance  between  them  twelve 
feet.  Farther  on  to  the  right,  we  perceiv’d  many  more  Hones  let  up 
on  end  on  the  top  of  die  mound  (A  K),  and  leading  the  eye  to  a 
paflage  or  entrance,  betwixt  two  Hones  taller  by  leveral  feet  than  the 
others,  (mark’d  No.  10.)  Turning  to  the  left  we  found  a  lepulchre, 
whole  fides  were  rais’d  with  Hones  roughly  hewn,  and  cover’d  with 
a  large  flat  Hone  ;  the  drawing  of  which  is  mark’d  (A  G)  in  the  ele¬ 
vations.  Hence  keeping  due  EaH,  we  found  at  (Z)  a  natural  Karn, 
which  has  a  flat  canopy  Hone,  over-hanging,  as  A  in  the  icon  A  H. 
It  has  alio  a  Hone  like  a  bench  at  B ;  at  C  there  is  an  area  of  grafs, 
which  has  it’s  outer  edge  fenc'd  with  a  row  of  pillars,  fronting  what, 
I  think,  we  may  fafely  call  diis  feat  of  Judgment.  I  have  feen  leve¬ 
ral  of  thefe  feats,  or  benches  of  juHice,  particularly  in  the  ifles  of  Scilly, 
but  none  fo  diflin<H,  and  fo  manifeHly  poinring  out  the  ufe  they  were 
intended  for  as  diis.  The  CaHle  (A  C)  on  diis  hill  is  much  the  mofl  mo¬ 
dern  thing  to  be  feen  diere,  and  will  be  deferib'd  in  another  place;  but 
I  mufl  obferve,  that  what  they  call  the  parlour  here  (mark'd  in  the  plan 
t)f  the  CaHle  (A  D)  No.  2.)  is  floor’d  widi  one  rock,  and  in  the  furface 
of  that  rock  a  very  regular  elliptical  bafon,  of  the  lame  kind  as  thole 
mention’d  before,  ten  inches  by  1 4,  which  could  hardly  be  fo  exactly 
delineated,  without  Rationing  the  two  focus’s  of  the  ellipfis  mathema¬ 
tically  ;  a  Hrong  evidence  that  this  bafon  was  made  by  the  Druids, 
who  underHood  Geometry  \  and  may  be  faid  to  be  the  only  capable 
men  among  the  antient  Britans  of  dealing  in  fiich  regular  figures. 

In  the  wefiern  fide  of  this  hill  there  is  a  cave,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  now  full  of  water,  and  there  are  large  Hones  lying  crols  it’s  entrance; 
there  are  alfo  on  this  fide  feveral  long  Hones  which  are  now  proHrate, 
but  feem  to  have  been  formerly  plac’d  on  end :  here  alio  the  flat  Hone 


*  See  Dr.  Stukclcys  Stonehenge. 
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of  one  Cromleh,  with  one  of  it’s  fupporters,  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  ’tis 
probable  there  were  many  Cromleh’s  here ;  but  great  devaluations 
have  been  lately  made  in  the  monuments  of  this  remarkable  hill  by 
ftone-cutters ;  and  Cromleh’s  coniifting  oi  broad  thin  ftones  cafily 
clove  for  mafonry,  were  fome  of  the  firft  that  tempted  the  igno¬ 
rant  to  deftroy  them  ;  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  one  reafon,  why 
in  England  we  have  fo  few  Cromleh’s  remaining,  and  none  at  all  near 
great  towns,  they  having  been  all  cut  up  for  building. 

In  this  hill  of  Karnbre,  then,  we  find  rock-bafons,  circles,  ftones- 
eredt,  remains  of  Cromleh’s,  Karns,  a  grove  of  Oaks,  a  cave,  and  an 
enclofure,  not  of  military,  but  religious  kind :  and  thefe  are  evidences 
fufficient  of  it’s  having  been  a  place  of  Druid  worfhip  ;  of  which  it 
may  be  fome  confirmation,  that  the  town  about  half  a  mile  crofs  the 
brook,  which  runs  at  the  bottom  ol  this  hill,  was  antiently  call  d 
Red-drew  *,  or  more  rightly  Ryd-drew,  i.  e.  die  Druids  ford,  or  crof- 
fing  of  the  brook  :  and  what  I  have  obferv’d  on  thefe  points,  may  give 
fome  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch  places  were  mark’d  out, 
and  inclos’d,  and  with  what  works  they  were  furnifh’d  within.  It 
was  indeed  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Celtic  Religion,  as  we 
have  obferv’d  before,  to  have  any  inclos’d  Temples;  but  inftead  of 
fuch,  they  had  the  moft  facred  parts  ot  their  groves  mark’d  out  into 
circles,  either  by  low  mounds,  or  by  rude  ftones  of  die  obeli  fk  form, 
pitch’d  on  end  ;  and  ot  thefe  we  find  a  furprifing  number  near  or 
contiguous  to  each  other,  as  in  this  hill  of  Karnbre  ;  but  ftill  more 
remarkably  fo  in  the  lands  of  Botallek  in  St.  Juft  Pcnwith,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  when  we  come  to  treat  particularly  of  thefe  holy  circles.  I  will 
only  obferve,  that  there  being  circles,  fo  many  of  one  fort,  and  tome 
monuments  of  every  facred,  oracular,  and  judicial  kind  in  diis  one 
place,  is  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Druids,  as  we  find  by  their 
remains  in  other  parts  of  Britain  r.  As  the  Druids  had  no  inclos’d 
Temples  thinking  them  inconfiftent  with  die  majefty  of  their  Gods, 
fo  neither  had  they  any  carv’d  images  to  reprefent  them,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon ;  but,  inftead  thereof,  rude  ftones  were  ere<ftcd  in  their 
places  of  worfhip,  at  fome  myftick,  fignificant  diftance,  and  in  fome 
cmblematick  number,  fituation,  and  plan,  fometimes  in  right  lines, 
fomedmes  in  fquares,  fometimes  in  triangles,  fometimes  in  both  :  now 
fingle,  and  50  paces  diftant  or  more  from  the  circles ;  or,  eminently 
taller  than  the  reft,  in  the  circular  line,  and  making  a  part  of  it,  like 


r  As  I  find  by  a  Grant  of  the  Fairs,  there  to 
the  Ballets  of  Tchidy  in  the  time  of  Hen.  VII 
1  44  TTie  Druids  call'd  their  Groves  Llwyn, 
44  and  in  thefe  Groves  were  their  Mounts  and 
44  Hillocks,  which  they  call'd  Gorfcddau,  from 
44  their  fitting  aloft  upon  them  when  they  pro- 
44  nounc'd  their  Decrees.  Here  wcie  alfo  their 
*4  erected  Pillars  and  Idol^  or  their  Heaps  and 


44  Carneddc,  or  their  Altars  or  Cromleche,  or  io 
44  fome  large  and  more  eminent  Grove,  many  of 
44  thefe  all  together  within  one  Grove,  and  En- 
44  elofement,  and  in  one  Place  there  are  the  Rc- 
44  mainders  of  all  thefe,  except  the  Cromlcche's, 
44  in  the  Verge  of  one  great  Grove,  as  is  proba- 
44  ble,  tho'  the  Wood  inclofmg  them  have  been 
44  gone  thefe  many  Ages.’1  Rowl.  Mon.  p.  69. 


portals., 
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portals,  not  only  to  fhape  the  entrance,  but  alfo  to  hallow  thofe  that 
enter’d,  it  appearing  by  many  monuments,  as  we  fhall  find  in  the 
fequel,  that  the  Druids  attributed  great  virtue  to  thefe  paffages  betwixt 
rocks.  Sometimes  thefe  ftoncs-cre<ft  were  plac’d  in  the  center  of  the 
circles,  the  intent  of  which  will  be  hereafter  enquir’d  into.  Thefe 
are  the  rcalons  that  we  find  lo  many  ftones-ere6t  in  Karnbre-hill. 

In  their  facred  groves  were  alfo  their  Altars,  of  which,  doubtlefs, 
they  had  foveral  forts,  fuitable  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  offering. 
That  Altar  which  was  for  offering  human  victims  muft  have  been 
very  different  from  what  they  us’d  on  lefs  folemn  occafions :  there  are 
many  flat  large  rocks  on  Karnbre-hill,  (efpecially  at  G,  and  AN) 
which  probably  might  have  been  appropriated  to  this  horrid  rite. 
Schedius  (pag.  356.)  fays,  that  thefe  Altars  were  made  of  turf,  and  very 
likely,  efpecially  where  no  rocks  were ;  for,  at  fuch  times,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  officiating  Druid  fhould  ftand  upon  a  plain,  roomly 
area  ;  for  thefe  victims  were  oftentimes  many  in  number,  and  beafts 
as  well  as  men,  and  offer'd  up  as  a  burnt  offering  on  a  large  pile  of 
wood.  Of  fuch  holocauft  Altars,  we  have  fomc,  I  think,  remaining 
(till  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  parifh  of  Gullval,  (Cornwall)  built  forae- 
what  like  a  Barrow,  but  plain  and  even  on  the  furface,  rais’d  about 
three  feet  and  half  from  the  ground,  andabout  20  feet  diameter. 

The  Altars  for  their  libations,  and  other  fmaller  offerings,  fuch  as  their 
Vifcus  *,  devoted  fpoils,  pecuniary  oblations,  and  die  like,  needed  not 
to  be  fo  large.  For  thefe  laft  purpofes  die  Cromleh  might  well  ferve, 
efpecially  for  all  offerings  made  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead  ;  for  that 
the  Cromleh  was,  in  it's  original  deflination,  a  fepulchral  monument 
will  appear  beyond  doubt. 

In  dieir  facred  groves  the  Germans  kept  alfo  the  images  of  wild, 
beafts,  which  in  time  of  war  were  carried  before  their  troops,  think¬ 
ing  perhaps  that  by  having  been  fet  up  in  fuch  facred  places  they 
might  contract  fome  divine  power  and  influence,  available  to  victory  \ 
The  Gauls  had  the  fame  cuftom,  and  their  facred  Bull  which  they 
brought  with  their  army  againft  the  Romans,  was  taken  from  them 
After  Chriftianity  came  in,  the  dregs  of  Druidilin  had  been  fettling  for 
fo  many  ages,  that  the  veffel  was  not  foon  to  be  clean’d,  and  made  wholc- 
fome.  The  idolatrous  places  to  which  the  Druids  more  particularly 
reforted  to  perform  dieir  ordinary  fuperftitions,  were  rocks,  ftones-eredi, 
(of  which  fome  were  call’d  after  the  name  of  one  particular  God,  and 
fome  of  another,  ritually  deify  d,  and  worfhipp’d k )  fountains,  trees,  and 
crofs-roads.  Thefe  are  call'd  the  “  Defignata  Loca  Gentilium  7  the 

*  “  Non  Temper  homines  offerebant  fed  etiam  *  See  of  Tarvos  Trigaranus,  pag.  ic6. 

“  alias  res  dedicabant,  prxfcrtim  Vifcum.  Schcd.  k  See  lib.  iii.  of  the  Tolmcn.  chap.  iir. 

410.  1  ljaluz  tom.  1.  pag.  518.  Concil.  Turon. 

h  “  Infignc  Superftitionis,  Formas  aprorum  A.  D.  567. 

“  geftant.”  Tacit,  de  M.  G.  Hiftor.  iv.  22. 

Hh 


antient 
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antient  accuftom’d  places,  where  the  remains  of  Druifdifm  were  ex¬ 
ercis'd  for  many  ages  by  the  ignorant  and  fuperftitious,  after  Chrifti- 
anity  was  become  the  national  Religion  of  Gaul :  they  continued  to 
perform  their  worfhip  either  in  “  Ruinofis  Locis  aut  Sylveftribus,”  that 
is,  either  in  rocky  places  or  groves  ra.  Here  they  made  their  vows, 
paid  their  devoted  offerings,  pray’d  for  their  own  fafety  and  fucccfs, 
imprecating  deftruCtion  to  tlieir  enemies  Here  they  brought  their 
incenfe,  tlieir  tapers,  candles,  firft-fruits  and  morfels  of  flefli  Here 
they  us’d  their  Sortes  and  incantations 9 ;  all  this  they  did  with  great 
reverence,  lighting  their  candle  or  torch  with  great  eftimation  of 
that  light  which  they  took  thence  \  as  if  fome  deity r  had  been  really 
there.  Thefe  rites  were  perform’d  oftentimes  where  two  ways  crofs, 
(ad  Bivia)  and  I  muft  obferve,  that  part  of  this  fuperftition  is  ftill  re¬ 
maining  ;  for  the  common  people  in  Cornwall  will  not  be  perfuaded 
even  at  tliis  day,  but  that  there  is  fomething  more  than  ordinary  at 
fuch  places  ;  and  tlieir  ftories  of  apparitions  gain  greater  credit,  if  the 
Spirit,  Demon,  or  Hobgoblin  is  laid  to  have  appear’d  where  four  Lanes 
meet ;  there  they  think  apparitions  are  moll  frequent,  and  at  fuch 
places  it  is  common  for  thefe  people  travelling  in  the  dark  to  be  mod 
afraid.  Here  the  Druids  had  ftones-erect,  or  rude  idols,  wliich  bv  the 
Council  of  Nantz  •  were  to  be  pull'd  down  and  thrown  into  fbme 
place,  where  they  might  never  be  found  by  thofe  who  were  fuch 
fools  as  to  worfhip  them. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  their  places  of  worfhip,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  obferve,  that  it  will  perhaps  feem  furprifing  to  fome  readers, 
that  many  places  of  devotion,  and  Altars  of  the  fame  kind,  fhould  lie 
found  fo  near  one  the  other ;  Kams  on  adjoining  hills,  and  fbmetimes 
rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  Karns,  or  ledges  of  rocks,  mark'd 
with  the  fame  traces  of  the  ufe  they  were  defign  d  for :  but  it  muff 
be  remember’d,  diat  the  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  all  places  were 
not  at  all  times  equally  aulpicious,  and  that  the  Gods  might  permit, 
encourage,  or  grant  in  one  place,  or  on  one  rock,  altar,  or  circle, 
what  they  deny’d  in  another  :  an  opinion,  firft  fiiggcfted  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  and  promoting  of  error,  and  continued  tor  the  private  gain 
of  thefe  fupcrftitious  jugglers ;  for  if  the  appearances  of  the  victim 
were  not  favourable  in  one  place,  if  their  divinations,  and  inchant- 
ments  were  miftaken,  and  their  predictions  fail’d,  the  fault  was  not 
laid  to  the  want  of  art  in  the  Pried,  or  of  truth  in  the  fcience,  or  of 
power  in  the  idol,  but  to  the  innocent  place ;  and  the  places  were 


m  Concil.  Nantcnenf.  Labbc.  tom.  ix.  p.  474. 
n  Ibidem  Lombard’s  Laws  of  Canute. 

•  Labbe.  tom.  i.  pag.  956. 

*  Lombard,  ibid. 

1  44  V'cnifti  ad  aliquem  locum,  id  eft,  ad  Fon- 
**  tc 3,  vcl  ad  Lapidcs,  vcl  ad  Ar  bores,  vc!  ad  Bivia, 


44  et  ibi  aut  Candelam,  aut  Faculam  pro  venera- 
44  tione  Loci,  incendifti.”  Burchard  Coll.  Ca¬ 
non.  Keyflcr  17. 

1  44  Velut  ibi  quoddam  Numen  fit,  quod  bonum 
44  aut  malum  pollit  inferre.”  Buluz.  lib.  ii.  p.  210* 
*  A  pud  Labbcum  ut  fupra. 


chang'd, 
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chang’d,  till  appearances  became  more  fupple  and  applicable  to  the 
purpofes  intended.  So  Balaam  view’d  the  Iliaelites  from  every  litua- 
tion,  from  the  top  of  rocks,  from  the  hills ',  from  the  high  places 
of  Baal,  from  the  top  of  Pifgah,  and  when  tliefe  places  did  not  fa- 
tisfy,  “  Come  I  pray  thee,  fays  Balaak,  I  will  bring  thee  unto  ano- 
<c  ther  place,  peradventure  it  will  pleale  God  that  thou  may’ll  curie 
“  me  them  from  thence.” 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Druid  Worjhip . 

HAVING  taken  notice  of  every  thing  remarkable  in  their  places 
of  Worfhip,  we  come  now  to  the  Worlhip  itfelf. 

The  principal  times  of  ordinary  devotion  were  either  at  mid-day,  or 
mid-night.  —  Medio  cum  Phoebus  in  axe  ejl , — Aut  caelum  nox  atra  te¬ 
net.  ( Luc.  lib.  iii. )  But  their  more  than  ordinary  aflemblies  leem  to 
to  have  been  held  at  their  new,  and  lull  Moons  *.  Not  only  men, 
but  women  were  admitted,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  Britans  brought 
their  wives  and  daughters-in-law  into  their  Temples  naked,  and  paint¬ 
ed  with  the  juice  of  herbs,  there  to  fupplicate,  and  appeafe  the  Gods 
with  human  victims w.  Tacitus  gives  us  another  rcafon  ;  "  the  wo- 
“  men,  lays  he  *,  were  admitted  into  their  aflemblies  and  councils 
“  concerning  peace  and  war,  3s  well  as  perfonal  difputes,  becaufe  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Celts,  that  there  was  in  that  fex  fomething 
more  than  ordinarily  holy,  and  clear-lighted  in  difcovering  what  was 
to  come  r.”  There  may  be  another  reafon  aflign’d  for  the  Druids  in¬ 
lifting  upon  the  prelencc  of  women  at  their  lacrifices,  which  was,  to 
harden  their  minds  by  fuch  frequent  inftances  of  barbarity  as  their 
moft  facred  rites  conflfted  of,  and  fo  familiarize  them,  even  to  thole 
of  the  fofter  lex,  that  every  one  ol  the  other  lex,  boys  as  well  as  men, 
might  be  afham’d  to  helitate  and  refule  their  attendance,  when  fuch 
rites  were  in  hand  ;  but  whatever  was  the  realbn,  this  cuftom  was  very 
anticnt  \  The  vulgar  were  to  keep  at  proper  diftance  \  Whoever 
among  the  Germans  enter’d  the  place  of  Worfhip,  wore,  (out  of  re¬ 
verence  to  the  facred  grove)  a  kind  of  fetter  or  fhackle  about  the  leg, 


*  Numb,  xxiii.  9. 

■  44  Cocun t  ccrtis  diebus  aut  cum  inchoatur 
44  Luna, aut  implctur,  nam  agendis  rebus  hoc  aufpi- 
44  catiflimum  inicium  crcdunt.”  Tac.  dcM.G.  10. 

w  Alex,  ab  Alex.  pag.  753. 

*  Dc  M.  G.  8. 

y  It  is  faid:(Rcl.  dc  Gaul.  vol.  i.  chap.  xxiv. 
pag.  1 98.)  that  the  Gauls  carry’d  their  complaifancc 
to  a  great  extream,  and  confcrr’d  the  fupreme  Ju¬ 
dicature  upon  their  Wives*  before  their  full  Expe¬ 
dition  into  Italy ;  that  the  Women  enjoy’d  this 


Honour  when  Annibal  pafs’d  the  Alps  (Plut  dc 
dar.  Mulieribus  Polvxn.  Stratag.  lib.  viL)  and 
that  the  Druids  by  degrees  fupplanted  them,  and 
got  the  Power  into  their  own  Hands ;  ReL  de 
Gaul.  pag.  198.  but  it  is  by  no  Means  probable 
that  fuch  unlimited  Power  would  be  granted  to 
Wives,  as  (houid  fet  them  above  their  Princes  and 
their  Priefts. 

*  Alex,  ab  Alex.  ibid. 

*  Lucan  lib.  iii.  ver.  402. 


to 
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to  teftify,  fays  Tacitus,  their  humility,  and  the  deities  power ;  but 
whether  the  Druids  had  this  cuftom  does  not  appear ;  however, 
the  Priefts  themfelves  did  not  approach  upon  fuch  foleinn  occafions, 
without  a  conicious  trembling  at  the  bloody  rites  which  were  then  to 
be  perform’d. 

- Pavel  ipfe  Sacerdos 

Accejfus ,  dominumque  timet  deperdere  Luci.  Luc.  lib.  iii. 

Before  the  (acred  rites  began,  it  was  a  general  cuftom  among  the 
ancients  to  ufe  ablutions,  fprinldings,  or  luftrations,  in  order  to  purify, 
as  they  imagin’d,  and  prepare  the  Priefts,  the  aflcmbly,  die  victim, 
and  the  facrifical  inftruments  for  what  was  to  enfue. 

In  the  Irifh  MSS.  according  to  Mr.  Toland  ,  (for  he  produces  no 
proof)  <l  The  rites  and  formularies  of  the  Druids,  their  Divinity  and 
“  Philofophy  are  very  fpecially,  tho’  fomctimes  very  figuratively  ex- 
“  prefs'd.”  But  none  of  thefe  are  jiarticularly  nam'd.  I  find  that 
u  the  Priefts  firft  pray’d ;  then  the  victim  was  offer’d,  being  firft  ri- 
“  tually  devoted,  the  mola  falla,  wine,  and  frank incenfe  attending ; 
“  then  follow’d  the  libation  * ;  and  the  vi<ftim  being  dead,  prayers 
fucceeded,  the  blood  of  the  vidtim  was  pour'd  out,  and  what  was 
to  be  burnt  was  plac’d  on  the  Fire-altar  *.  Sacrifice  was  never  to  be 
perform’d  without  a  Druid e.  The  Druid  was  cloath'd  in  white,  of 
which  colour  they,  with  many  of  the  antients,  had  a  great  opinion  r. 
On  their  head  they  had  a  Diadem  or  Tiara,  which,  (if  the  leal  found 
in  Anglelea  lately,  be  as  ancient  as  the  Druids)  may  be  leen  PI.  III. 
Fig.  II.  and  III.  They  wore  a  badge  of  honour  on  their  garments, 
next  in  dignity  to  that  of  fovereign  Princes  ;  “for  the  Dmids  had  the 
“  priviledge  of  wearing  fix  colours  in  their  Breacans,  (or  Robes)  the 
“  King  and  Queen  feven,  the  Nobles  five*.”  Their  ffiocs  were  of  a 
fingular  fhape,  made  of  wood,  of  a  pentagonal  form  \  The  Inligne, 
or  general  diftinction  of  their  Order  was  the  figure  of  the  Anguinum, 
or  ferpent’s  egg  ’.  They  wore  alio  on  their  garments  a  Crcfcent,  be- 
caufe  it  was  at  the  Neomenia  that  they  gather’d  their  darling  Mifletoe. 
Selden,  (and  from  him  Sammcs  and  Rowland,  and  others k ),  gives  us 
the  Icon  of  a  ftatue  found  in  Wichtelbcrgue  in  Germany,  by  fomc. 


b  Of  the  Druids  pag.  46. 
c  Alex,  ab  Alex.  chap.  xvii.  4. 

\  Pliny  lib.  xvi.  chap.  xliv. 

•  Gefar. — Strabo,  lib.  iv.  Sched.  335. 

1  They  gather'd  the  Mifletoe,  and  other  facred 
herbs  on  a  white  Garment.  On  the  fame  colour’d 
Garment  they  fpread  their  Lots  for  Divining. 
Their  Horfcs  for  Divining  were  white.  Pytha¬ 
goras  advis'd,  that  Sacrifices  Ihould  addrefs  the 
Grids,  not  in  rich  and  gaudy  Habits,  but  onlv  in 
white  and  clean  Robes.  Fragm.  of  Diod.  Sicul. 
7  he  Egyptian  Priclb  were  always  cloath'd  in 
white  Linncn.  So  were  the  Pcrfian  Magi  and 
Kings.  Hyde  pag.  20.  The  Jews  had  their  white 


Ephod,  and  the  Gauls  us'd  to  carry  in  Procdfion 
round  their  Lands,  their  Idols  cover’d  with  white 
Linen.  Rel.  dcs  Gaul.  pag.  104.  Sulp.  Sever, 
chap.  ix.  vie.  S*1.  M  K 

1  Tol.  Hifh  pag.  22.  Row!.  Mon.  pag.  107. 
In  the  Portal  of  Montmorillon  Pi.  IV.  pag.  53. 
Fig.  3.  the  Stripes  of  the  Purple  in  their  white 
Robes  may  be  diftinguilh’d.  Sec  Rel.  dc  Gaul. 
Vol.  i.  pag.  142. 

h  Ayentin.  Ann.  Boi.  lib.  i.  but  fomctimes 
their  Feet  are  naked. 

1  Sec  of  Divination  chap.  xxi.  lib.  ii. 
k  See  Nat.  Difplay’d,  Engl.  vol.  i.  pag.  21 1. 

thought 
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thought  to  be  a  Druid ;  but  Sclden  himfelf  does  not  think  it  to  be  To  *, 
and  indeed,  his  having  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  confirms  him  not  to 
be  a  Druid  ;  for  the  Druids  taught  all  without  book.  Other  images 
there  are ',  faid  to  be  Druid ;  but  thofe  which  bid  faireft  for  being  fo, 
are  thofe  plac’d  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  pag.  53.  of  which  a 
particular  account  is  given  before  ". 

The  younger  Druids  are  without  beards,  the  old  had  very  long 
ones,  and  fometimes  a  wreath  of  oaken  leaves  round  their  temples, 
their  garments  reach’d  down  to  their  heels,  and  generally  their  eyes 
were  fix’d  upon  the  ground.  The  Druidefies  are  defcrib’d  by  Strabo, 
(who  calls  them  Fatidicae,)  to  have  had  white  hair,  white  gowns, 
linen  cloaks  join’d  together  by  clafps ;  to  have  been  girt  with  a  girdle 
of  brafs  work,  and  their  feet  naked  \ 

In  their  hand  they  carry ed  die  magick  rod  %  and  the  Conjurer’s 
wand  is  ftill  call’d  in  the  Irifii  tongue,  Slatnan  Druidheacht  \  The 
Magician’s  rod  was  reckon’d  Oracular  %  and  diey  could  not  regularly 
proceed  to  predict  future  events  without  it ;  and  in  the  Altar  (which 
I  fhall  take  particular  notice  of  hereafter)  found  at  Paris  A.  D.  1711. 
I  diink  the  Magick  Wand  is  to  be  found  in  die  hands  of  the  Druids. 

Their  victims  were  of  feveral  kinds.  Sometimes  beafts ;  as  at  the 
gathering  of  the  Milletoc,  two  white  bulls r ;  but  efpecially  beafts  ta¬ 
ken  from  their  enemies  in  war ;  however,  their  more  folemn  facrifi- 
ces  confifted  of  human  victims,  and  it  cannot  be  diftembled,  that  the 
Druids  were  cxtreamly  lavifli  of  human  blood.  Not  only  criminals, 
captives,  and  ftrangers,  were  flain  at  their  facrifices,  but  their  very 
Difciples  were  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy,  if  they  were  will¬ 
fully  tardy  in  coming  to  their  aflemblies.  No  people  could,  I  think, 
have  wrought  themfelves  up  to  fuch  a  total  contempt  of  human  life, 
and  the  body  of  man,  who  had  not  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  ele¬ 
vated  notions  of  the  foul,  and  the  moft  certain  perfiiafion  of  futurity; 
but  this,  inftead  of  being  their  excufe,  will  only  fhew  us  how  the 
grcatcft  Truths  may  be  made  die  occafion  of  the  moft  horrid  Sins, 
where  proper  notions  of  the  Deity  do  not  obtain,  and  where  Truth, 
and  Reafon,  and  Philofophy  are  permitted  to  be  built  upon  by  the 
Fadier  of  errour.  The  Druids  held  feveral  opinions  which  contri¬ 
buted  to  confirm  them  in  diis  dreadful  cuftom.  For  the  redemption 
of  the  life  of  Man,  they  held,  that  nothing  but  the  life  of  Man  could 
be  accepted  by  the  Gods  • ;  and  die  confequence  of  this  was,  that 
thofe  who  implor’d  fafety  from  die  dangers  of  war,  or  die  moft  def- 
pcrate  diftempers,  either  immediately  facrific’d  fome  human  creature, 

*  Sammcs  pag.  tor.  *  Frick.  Tab.  i.  p  Toland  ibid.  pag.  20. 

*  Sec  of  the  Druid  Learning,  ch.  xv.  p.  101.  ’  Hofeaiv.  12. 

•  Strab.  Kcyflcr  pag.  375.  '  Plin.  xvi.  44. 

•  Frick,  in  liulxo,  pag.  143.  '  C*f.  lib.  6. 

I  i 
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or  made  a  vow  to  do  fo,  Toon  after.  Their  human  facrifices  generally 
confided  of  fuch  criminals  as  were  convicted  of  theft,  or  any  capital 
crime;  and  foine  of  thefc  have  been  facrific’d  after  an  imprilonment 
of  five  years  ‘ ;  but  when  fuch  malefactors  were  not  at  hand,  the  in¬ 
nocent  fupply’d  their  place.  They  held,  that  Man  was  the  rnoft  pre¬ 
cious,  and  therefore  the  mod  grateful  victim  which  they  could  offer 
to  their  Gods ;  and  the  more  dear  and  beloved  was  the  perfon,  the 
more  acceptable  they  thought  their  offering  would  be  accounted. 
Hence,  not  only  beautiful  captives  and  ftrangers  “,  but  children,  and 
Princes,  were,  upon  great  occafions,  offer’d  upon  their  Altars.  In 
order  to  fatisfy  the  fcrupulous  of  the  innocency  of  fuch  barbarous  fa¬ 
crifices,  and  to  reconcile  the  devoted  victim  to  his  fate,  the  Druids 
held,  that  the  fouls  of  tliofe  who  ferv’d  as  victims  to  their  Gods  in 
this  life,  were  deify  d,  or  tranflated  into  heaven  to  be  happy  there ; 
and  the  remains  of  thofe  who  dyed  in  facrifice,  were  accounted  molt 
holy,  and  honour’d  before  any  other  dead  bodies w.  Variety  of  deaths 
they  had  for  thofe  miferable  victims,  as  if  they  had  been  afraid  that 
they  fhould  fall  into  a  loathing,  and  dillike  oi  fuch  facrifices,  if  they 
confin’d  themfelves  to  one  particular  manner  of  difpatching  them. 
Some  they  fhot  to  death  with  arrows ;  others  they  crucify  d  in  their 
Temples  ;  fome  were  impaled  in  honour  to  their  Gods,  and  then  with 
many  others,  who  had  fuffer'd  in  a  different  manner,  were  offer’d  up 
as  a  burnt-facrifice.  Others  were  bled  to  death,  and  their  blood  be¬ 
ing  receiv’d  in  balons  ferv'd  to  fprinkle  their  Altars  \  Some  were 
ftabb’d  to  the  heart,  that  by  the  direction  in  which  (after  the  fatal 
ftroke)  the  body  fell,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  forward,  or  back¬ 
ward,  by  the  convulfion  of  the  limbs,  and  by  the  flow  of  blood,  the 
Druids  (fuch  erudition  there  is  in  butchery!)  might  foretell  what 
was  to  come r.  One  Druid  facrifice  was  ftill  more  monftrous.  They 
made  a  huge  image  of  ftraw,  the  limbs  of  it  were  join’d  together,  and 
fhap’d  by  wicker-work  :  this  fheath,  or  cafe,  they  fill’d  with  human 
victims ;  and  Strabo  adds,  “  with  wood  for  fuel,  and  feveral  kinds 
“  of  wild  beafts,”  as  if  by  a  variety  of  expiring  groans  and  bowlings, 
they  defign’d  to  terrify  their  Gods  into  a  compliance  with  their 
follicitations ;  to  this  image  they  let  fire,  confuming  that,  and 
the  inclos’d,  at  one  holocauft.  In  what  fhape  this  image  of  ftraw  was 
made  Cefar  does  not  fay,  but  probably  it  was  in  that  of  a  bull ;  for 
they  us’d  to  facrifice  bulls ",  and  carry ’d  to  war  with  them  the  image 
of  a  bull,  and  the  bull  is  one  of  the  largeft,  and  moft  capacious  of 
the  brute  kind,  and  therefore  the  fitteft  for  fuch  a  dreadful  office. 
Whilft  they  were  performing  thefe  horrid  rites,  the  drums  and  trum- 


*  Strabo  lib.  iv.  Diod.  Sic.  Tacit.  Annals  14. 
7  Wiod.  Sic.  Bibl.  lib.  v.  Csefar  lib.  vi.  Strab. 

•  Plin.  xvi.  44. 


1  Diod.  Sic. 

tt  Horace  Lib.  iii.  Ode  iv. 

*  Rci.  dc  Gaulc*,  vol.  ii.  pag.  226. 


pets 
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pets  founded  without  intermiflion,  that  the  cries  of  the  miferable  vic¬ 
tims  might  not  be  heard,  or  diftinguifh’d  by  their  friends,  it  being 
accounted  very  ominous,  if  the  lamentations  of  either  children  or  pa¬ 
rents  were  diftindtly  to  be  heard,  whilft  the  vidtim  was  burning  \ 
The  vidlim  being  offer’d,  they  pray’d  molt  fblemnly  to  the  Gods  with 
uplifted  hands,  and  great  zeal ;  and  when  the  entrails  had  been  pro¬ 
perly  examin’d  by  the  Diviners,  Pliny  thinks  that  the  Druids  eat  part 
of  the  human  vidtim b ;  what  remain’d  was  confum’d  by  the  laft  fire 
upon  the  Altar ;  intemperance  in  drinking  generally  clos’d  the  facrifi- 
cing  ;  and  the  Altar  was  always  confecrated  a-frefh,  by  ftrewing  Oak- 
leaves  on  it,  belore  any  facrifice  could  be  offer’d  upon  it  again  . 

\  C  H  A  P.  XIX. 

Of  the  fuperfitious  Rounds  and  Turnings  of  the  Body ,  which  the  Druids 
and  other  Gentiles  perform  d  during  the  Time  of  JVorfl/ip,  and  of 
Luflration. 

MANY  nations  had  the  cuffom  of  going  a  certain  round  whilft 
they  were  worfliipping  their  Gods,  and  they  thought  it  of 
great  importance  to  fix  the  manner  in  which  the  perfon  fhould  per¬ 
form  tliis  round ;  fomc  contending  ftrenuoufiy,  that  they  ought  to 
proceed  from  left  to  right,  others  infilling  that  tliis  facred  turn  was 
moft  prevalent  with  the  Gods  when  it  proceeded  from  right  to  left. 
This  cuftom,  as  abftird  as  it  may  feem,  is  extreamly  ancient  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  as  well  as  this  ifland.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  during  the  time  that  they  were  performing  their  more  publick 
devotions,  to  turn  the  body  quite  round  from  left  to  right  %  deferib- 
ing,  now  a  finall,  and  at  other  times  a  larger  circle ;  a  cuftom  found¬ 
ed  on  a  precept  of  Numa  *.  In  the  rites  of  purifying  among  the  Greeks, 
going  round  the  perfbns  who  were  to  be  hallowed,  was  exprefsly  ne- 
cefiary ;  and  therefore,  as  Abp.  Potter  oblerves r,  moft  of  the  terms 
which  relate  to  any  fort  of  purification,  begin  with  the  Prepofition 
n tot,  (fignifying  around,)  as  Ils^aws/y,  ns^arherifai,  ns^Qsmv,  IIs^- 
afviCstv,  a  to  fprinkle  about,  to  wipe  all  round,  to  perfume,  or  expiate 
“  with  fulphur,  to  luftrate,  or  ritually  purify,  all  around the  veflel  alio 


•  Cad.  Rhodig.  Schcd.  401.  Plutar.  A»*rwa*- 

K- 

b  Plin.  lib.  xxx.  chap.  i. 

c  It  is  faid  to  have  been  a  part  of  their  worfhip 
to  carry  in  Proceffion  the  images  of  their  Deities, 
or  Daemons,  from  one  part  of  the  Country  to  a- 
nother,  veil'd  over  in  a  white  garment;  (Sulpit. 
Sever,  vit  Martini.  Frick,  p.  125.)  but  their  hav¬ 
ing  portable  images,  was  not  the  pure  and  ancient, 
but  the  mix'd  Druidilin  of  the  more  modern  ages. 

4  Ph.  44  Quo  me  vortam  nefeio,"  Pa.  44  Si 


44  Deos  falutas  dextrovorfum  cenfco."  Plaut.  Act.  i: 
Sc.  i.  44  Luc.  Vitcllius  primus  C.  Csefarcm  adorari 
44  ut  Deum  inftituit,  cum  reverfus  ex  Syria  non 
44  aliter  adire  aufus  effet  quamcapite  velato  cireum- 
44  vtrtcnfque  fe,  dcindc  procumbens.”  Sucton.  in 
Vit.  chap.  ii.  pag.  696.  Edit.  Var. 

e  44  Circumagas  tc,  dum  Deos  adoras,  fedeas 
44  cum  adoraveris.”  Plutar.  in  Numa. 

44  Atquc  aliquis  modo  tunc  vifa  jam  vertitur  Ara.” 
Ov.  haft.  lib.  iii. 

1  Vol.  I.  pag.  221.  Greek  Antiqu. 


con- 
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containing  the  holy  water,  was  called  Hegietxvjrioiov’,  to  which  let  me  add, 
that  Sorcerers  and  Exorcifts,  are  ftil’d  in  feripture  II eguftopevot,  (A<fts 
xix.  13.)  and  the  magical  Arts  are  call’d  IlsgiEgFoc,  (Ads  xix.  19.)  all 
from  their  walking  round,  to  perform  the  rites  of  inchantment  and 
Purification;  for  which  purpofe  the  Greeks  were  abfurd  enough  now 
and  then  to  draw  a  fea  onyon,  and  lomctimes  a  dog’s  whelp  round 
the  perfon  to  be  purify’d  \  The  Trojans  at  the  burial  of  Mifenus, 
were  purify’d  by  Corynzeus’s  going  three  times  round  diem  with  the 
holy  water. 

Idem  ter  focios  purd  circumtulit  unda 

Spargens  rore  levi.  JEn.  vi.  ver.  229. 

And  Servius  on  that  place  obferves,  that  the  word  Lujiratio  came  to 
fignify  purifying,  becaule  the  perfon  who  perform’d  the  rite,  was  to 
carry  round  the  perfon  or  company  a  torch,  a  vi&im,  or  (as  was  the 
cuftom  in  fome  places)  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphur,  by  which  means 
he  could  not  avoid  feeing  the  whole  company.  In  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  the  perfon  who  facrific’d,  was  to  go  nine  rimes  round  the  Al¬ 
tar,  fprinkling  the  blood  of  a  hind,  or  doe,  and  wine h.  When  Me¬ 
dea  was  performing  her  incantations,  in  order  to  renew  the  life  of 
JElon,  Ovid  gives  us  this  picture  of  her. 

- Pajfis  Medea  capillis 

Bacchantum  ritu  fiagrantes  circuit  aras , 

Multijidafque  faces  in  fojfa  fanguinis  atra 
Tingity  &  infeElas  geininis  accendit  in  aris ; 

Jerque  fenem  Jlavwid ,  ter  aqua ,  ter  fulphure  lujlrat. 

Ov.  Met.  lib.  vii.  ch.  ii.  ver.  258,  Sec. 

The  Romans  turn’d,  as  is  before  obferv’d,  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  Sun- ways ;  but  Pliny  fays  that  the  Gauls  thought  it  more 
conformable  to  the  Religion  of  the  ancients,  to  turn  round  the  body 
in  adorandoy  from  the  right  to  the  left ;  lo  that  it  may  be  juftly 
inferr’d,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Druids  to  turn  round  die  body 
during  their  prayers,  and  walk  round  their  aflemblies,  dieir  holy  Karns, 
and  their  religious  fires ;  and  whether  they  turn’d  to  the  right  or  left, 
or  both  thefe  different  ways,  at  different  times,  and  upon  different 
occafions,  as  is  moft  likely,  we  will  now  examine.  The  practice  of 
going  this  myfterious  round  in  worlhip,  was  very  ancient  among  the 
Britans,  as  the  multitude  of  the  round  monuments,  ftill  extant,  teftify ; 
and  according  to  Toland k,  “  was  us’d  3000  years  ago,  and  God  knows 
“  how  long  before but  the  circumambularion,  wliich  at  prelent 

*  Ibid.  Potter  pag.  223.  41  fecifleGalli  religiofius  crcdunt.”  Plin.  lib.xxviiL 

h  Pont.  Vir.  pag.  2.  chap.  ii. 

1  44  In  adorando  dextram  ad  ofculum  rcferimtis,  k  Hiftory  of  the  Droids*  pag.  ic8. 

44  totumque  corpus  circumagimus,  quod  in  laryuro 


remains, 
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remains,  and  is  certainly  a  relick  of  the  Druid  cuftom,  proceeds  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  what  Pliny  records  of  die  Gaulifh  Druids.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  cuftom  has  been  inverted  by  the  coming  in  of  Chriftianity, 
(as  many  cuftoms  of  thefe  Gentiles  have  thereby  been  alter’d  in  fome 
particulars,  and  retain’d  in  others),  or  whether  the  Britilli  Druids  in 
this  point  held  a  different  opinion  from  their  brethren  of  Gaul ;  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  turning  round,  at  prefent  in  ufe  in  thofe  places, 
(I  mean  the  ifles  of  Scotland)  where  the  Druid  cuftoms  are  not  yet 
wholly  extinguifh’d,  is  Sun-ways,  that  is,  from  Eaft,  by  South  to  the 
Weft.  44  In  the  Scotifh  ifles  the  vulgar  never  come  to  the  antient  fa- 
44  crificing,  and  fire-hallowing  Karns,  but  they  walk  three  times 
44  round  them,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  Sun. 
44  This  fanCtify’d  tour,  or  Round  by  die  Soudi,  is  call’d  Deifcal,  from 
44  Dcas,  or  Defs !,  the  right  hand,  and  Soil,  or  Sul,  die  Sun,  the  right 
44  hand  being  ever  next  the  Heap,  or  Cairn.  The  contrary  turn  from 
“  right  to  left  by  the  Nordi,  when  die  body  faces  die  Eaft,  was  ( alfo 
“  us’d  by  the  Druids,  and)  call’d Tuaphol,  i.  e.  Siniftrorfum  ;  the  Pro- 
44  teftants,  as  well  as  the  Papifts,  are  addicted  to  the  Deifol Of  the 
Tuaphol  there  are  little  remains,  and  we  fhall  by  and  by  fee  the  rea- 
fon  ;  but  the  Deifol  is  frequendy  practis’d.  “  When  the  inhabitants 
44  of  die  Lewis  (one  of  the  largeft  of  the  weftern  ifles)  go  a  fowling 
44  to  die  Flannan  I  Hands,  to  prevent  the  tranfgreflion  of  the  leaft 
44  nicety,  every  novice  is  always  join’d  with  another,  who  can  in- 
44  ftruCt  him  in  all  the  pundilioes  obferv’d  liere :  when  they  are  got 
44  up  into  the  Ifland,  all  of  them  uncover  their  heads,  and  make  a 
u  turn  Sun-ways  round,  thanking  God  for  their  fafety.  All  the  crew 
“  pray  three  times,  in  three  different  places,  before  they  begin  fowl- 
44  ing,  the  reafon  of  their  going  to  thefe  uninhabited  Iflets,  being  to 
44  procure  a  quantity  of  fowls,  eggs,  down,  feathers  and  quills;  their 
44  firft  prayer  is  made  as  they  approach  towards  the  Chapel  of  St.  Flan- 
44  nan  ;  the  fecond  is  going  round  it ;  the  diird  at,  or  in  the  ruin  d 
44  Chapel.  This  is  their  morning  fervice,  and  the  Vefpers  are  per- 
“  form’d  with  the  fame  number  of  prayers  The  fame  author 
(pag.  20.  ib.)  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  natives  of  Ronan,  willing  to 
exprefs  the  high  efteem  he  had  for  the  pcrlon  of  Mr.  Morifon,  to 
whom  that  Ifland  dien  belong’d,  w-ould  needs  make  a  turn  round  a- 
bout  him  Sun-ways,  and  at  the  fame  time  blefs  him,  and  wifh  him 
all  happinefs ;  and  when  Mr.  Morifon  refus’d  that  ceremony,  the  o- 
thcr  inhabitants  laid,  it  was  a  tiling  due  to  his  character,  as  their 
Chief  and  Patron,  and  they  could  not,  nor  would  not  fail  to  perform 
it.  In  thefe  Iftands  three  times  they  perform  thefe  rounds  Sun- 
ways,  about  their  benefactors,  then  blefs  them,  and  wifli  ’em  good 


Kk 


1  Dcflil  in  Martin  of  the  Ifles,  pag.  117,  14O. 
*  Tol.  pag.  108. 


•  Mart.  ibid.  17. 

*  A  fmall  weilem  Ifland, 


fuccefs. 
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fuccefs.  (ib.  pag.  118.)  In  die  Iile  of  Ila  die  audior  had  diis  com¬ 
pliment  of  three  turns,  made  round  him  by  an  old  woman,  to  whom 
he  had  given  alms,  after  which  die  recommended  him  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  God,  and  Mac-Charmig,  the  tutelary  Saint  of  this  Illand. 
This  cuftom  makes  part  alfo  of  die  feftival  folemnities ;  for,  in  the 
Illand  of  Sena  the  Druidefles  celebrating  (as  Strabo  fays,  lib.  iv.  p.  303.) 
the  rites  of  Bacchus,  went  round  their  Temple  with  rejoicings  fuita- 
ble  to  the  folemnides  of  that  God,  till  their  fury  abated.  *  In  the  Illand 
of  Barray,  the  inhabitants  dill  obferve  the  anniverfary  of  St.  Barr  on 
the  27th  of  September,  by  a  procedion  on  horfeback,  which  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  three  turns  round  St.  Barr’s  Church  there n ;  and  indeed  this 
cuftom  fo  generally  mix’d  with  all  their  rites,  that  there  was  Icarce 
any  thing,  lacred,  civil,  or  domeftick,  undertaken  without  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Dedil :  diey  alfo  perform’d  Luftradons  by  fire,  car¬ 
rying  lighted  torches,  candles,  and  fire,  in  a  fuperftitious  manner,  at 
certain  times,  in  order  to  drive  away  evil  fpirits  \  In  the  Idand  ‘of 
Lewis,  (a  weftern  Ide)  it  was  an  ancient  cuftom  to  make  a  fiery  circle 
about  the  houles,  corn,  and  cattle,  belonging  to  each  particular  family; 
A  man  carry’d  fire  in  his  right  hand,  and  went  round.  The  fame 
Luftration,  by  carrying  of  fire,  is  performed  round  about  women  after 
child-bearing  and  round  about  children  before  they  are  Chriftned ; 
as  an  effetftual  means  to  preferve  both  the  mother  and  infant  from 
the  power  of  evil  fpirits. 

The  lame  cuftom  obtains  in  water  as  well  as  fire,  for  in  the  Ide  of 
Skie,  after  drinking  the  water  of  a  famous  well  there;  (call'd  Loch- 
fiant  well,  ib.  140.)  they  make  three  Sun-turns  round  the  well,  as  if 
fome  Deity  redded  in  it,  to  whom  they  were  to  pay  proper  rcfpect 
before  they  left  it.  Weak  and  fimple  as  thele  turns  may  leem,  they 
have  been  us’d  by  the  moft  ancient,  and  the  moft  polite  nations,  and 
in  the  fame  number,  as  now  practis'd  by  thele  uncultivated  Idanders. 
The  Idanders  turn  three  times  round  their  Karns ;  round  the  per- 
fons  they  intend  to  blefs  three  times ;  three  turns  they  make  round 
St.  Barr’s  Church,  and  three  turns  round  the  well,  fo  that  the  num¬ 
ber  Three  was  a  necedary  part  of  the  ceremony. 

It  has  been  before  obferv’d,  that  Corincus  went  three  times  round 
the  adembly  at  Mifenus’s  funeral,  to  purify  them ;  three  times  was 
the  effigies  of  the  coy  lover  to  be  drawn  round  the  Altar  to  infpire  him 
with  love  — Terque  hcec  alt  aria  circum—Ejjigiem  duco.—ln  die  feftival 
call’d  the  Ambarvalia,  the  vi&im  was  to  be  lead  round  the  fields  three 
times.  Terque  toovas  circu?rt  felix  eat  hojlia  fruges In  the  facrifices 
of  Bacchus  the  Pricftefles  were  to  go  round  the  Altar  with  didievell’d 


*  Sec  before  ch.  ix.  Jib.  iL  p.  82. 

*  Mart.  Ib.  pag.  99. 

*  See  Mart.  pag.  117.  And  the  Laws  of  the 
Councils  2gainft  their  lighted  Taper*,  chap.  xx. 


*  Ibid.  pag.  1 1 7. 

*  Virg.  Eclog.  8.  ver.  74. 

*  Geor.  1.  »cr.  345.  ibid. 
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hair ;  three  times  did  Medea  in  imitation  of  the  Bacchze,  go  round 
the  aged  /Efon  with  fire,  three  times  with  water,  and  three  times  with 
fulphur,  Pajfts  Medea ,  &c  *.  and  when  fhe  was  about  to  invoke  all 
the  powers  of  the  Night,  her  Goddefs  Hecate,  the  Moon,  the  Stars, 
and  all  die  inferiour  Deities  refident  in  the  elements  of  nature,  three 
times  fhe  turn’d  herfelf  about.  The  defeription  of  her,  the  ftillnefs 
of  the  night,  the  propriety  of  all  the  addrefles,  and  parts  of  her  prayer, 
are  all  extreamly  poetical. 

! Ter  fe  convertit ,  ter  fumptis  flumrne  crincm 
Irroravit  aquis ,  ternis  ululatibus  ora 
Solvit ,  et  in  dura  fubtniffo  potlite  terra , 

Nox,  ait ,  &c  ‘ ! 

But  to  return.  By  thefe  odd  cuftoms  (evident  remainders  as  they 
are  of  the  Druid  fuperftition,  all  turning  Sun-ways) ;  it  looks  as  if  the 
Druids  turn’d  the  body  Sun-ways  in  their  Worfhip,  and  not  from 
right  to  left  as  Pliny  intimates.  But  indeed,  the  turning  from  right 
to  left,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  Sun,  (call’d  Tuaphol)  might  have 
been  a  very  ancient  cuftom  among  the  Gauls,  as  Pliny  obferves,  and 
reckon’d  rather  more  ominous,  although  not  us’d,  as  Pliny  feems  to 
think,  in  adoring  their  Gods  ‘ ;  and  it’s  very  probable  tiiat  the  Druids 
of  Britan  us’d  the  Tuaphol  as  well  as  the  Deifol,  tho’  upon  very  dif¬ 
ferent  occafions.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  they  turn’d  Sun-ways,  in 
order  to  blefs  and  worfhip  the  Gods  f,  as  the  Iflanders  do  in  the  North  ; 
and  that  they  turn’d  the  contrary  way  when  they  intended  to  curie 
or  deflroy  their  enemies.  The  Druids  had  a  rite  of  curfrng,  (as  well 
as  of  blelling)  as  other  antient  Idolaters  had9;  and  as  every  thing  a- 
mong  them  was  to  be  done  in  a  folemn  ritual  manner,  they  turn'd  this 
religious  myftick  round  towards  the  left,  in  order  to  pour  out  their  im¬ 
precations  the  more  efficacioully.  “  Druidaeque ,  dr  cum ,  preces  dir  as 
“ fublatis  ad  caelum  manibus^fundentes  novitate  afpeElus  perculere  militesy 
fays  Tacitus w,  of  the  battle  of  Anglefea.  Here  we  have  the  Druids  cur¬ 
frng  their  enemies,  not  wtercurfantes ,  as  the  women  Druids,  but  circum, 
viz.  cuntes ,  fe  vertentes.  The  way  they  turn’d,  indeed,  whether  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  is  not  here  exprefs’d  ;  but  as  the  cuftom  of 
blelling  was  apparently  Sun-ways,  and  ftill  remains  fo ;  the  rite  of 
curfing  muft  in  all  probability  have  been  contrary  to  it ;  and  may 
be  decided  to  have  been  fo,  I  think,  by  a  pafiage  in  Gretteri  Hifto- 
ria  \  “  The  Inchantrefs,  taking  a  knife,  cut  the  Runick  chara&ers 

“  call’d  the  Fatales  Run®,  on  a  ftick  or  piece  of  wood,  and  frnear’d 


*  See  before,  pag.  124. 

•  Ovid  Met,  lib.  vii.  from  vcr.  182  to  190. 

1  Mr.  Toland  thinks  that  the  prefent  ufage  a- 
mong  the  Iflanders  does  not  at  all  contradict  what 
Pliny  fays ;  but  this  is  certainly  his  midake,  for 


the  ufage  is  one  way,  and  what  Pliny  aflerts  is  the 
quite  contrary  turn.  f  See  Note  (b)  p.  fequ. 
u  Numb.  xxii.  vcr.  6. 
w  Annal.  Jib.  xiv.  chap.  xxlx. 

*  Barthol.  lib.  iii.  chap.  ii.  pag.  661. 
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“  it  with  fome  of  her  own  blood  y  ;  then  finging  her  Incantations, 
“  retrograde1,  Ihe  went  round  the  inchanted  wand,  contrary  to  die 
“  courle  of  the  Sun,  and  utter’d  all  lier  curlings ;  then  throwing  the 
“  Hick  with  obfervation,  ritually  into  the  fea,  Ihe  pray'd — That  it 
“  might  be  wafted  to  the  Illand  Drangoa,  and  carry  every  kind  of 
“  evil  to  Gretterus  This  was  the  way  therefore,  they  turn’d, 
when  they  curs’d ;  but  when  they  blefs’d,  and  prais’d  their  Gods,  im¬ 
ploring  their  affiftance  for  themfelves,  or  friends;  then  they  turn'd 
a  different  way,  even  as  the  Sun  proceeds,  as  the  Illanders  do 
at  prefent ;  and  as  Athenxus  obferves  ,  (the  Druids )  anciently  did, 
dsuc  'ur^oaxvvwi  exi  rx  J'sl'tx  <tcs$o(jl£voi. 

Sufficient  has  been  laid  concerning  the  manner  of  thele  religious 
Turns,  and  ftrange  it  may  feem  to  readers  unacquainted  with  the 
rites  of  die  Ancients,  (in  which  every  thing  was  to  be  myftcrious  and 
typical)  to  what  fuch  a  groundlefs  unedifying  cuftom  as  tliis,  could 
owe  it's  rife.  That  there  was  fomething  fymbolical  in  this  turning 
of  the  body,  is  very  likely ;  for  it  is  reckon’d  among  the  lymbols  us'd 
by  the  Pythagoreans,  'srgorxwsi  'srscupsfjofjt.evos,  u  Turn  round  whilft  you 
“  Worfhip‘  ” ;  But  what  the  Ancients  intended  by  this  circular  turn,  is 
very  uncertain.  Some  think  it  was  in  conformity  to  the  round  figure 
of  the  Earth a ;  others  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies' ; 
and  perhaps  one  ol  their  reafons  might  be,  (for  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  they  had  feveral  myftical  meanings,  in  one  and  the  fame  rite) 
that  in  whatever  region  of  the  heavens  their  Deity  was  then  feated, 
they  might,  by  turning  the  body  quite  round,  make  proper  obeifance 
to  him,  and  their  prayers  be  favourably  heard :  it  may  be  conjcdlured 
alfo,  that  they  intended  to  teach  their  Difciples,  by  this  ceremony, 
that  their  Deity  was  not  confin’d  to  any  one  lpot  of  the  heavens,  and 
therefore  that  they  needed  not  to  confine  themfelves  to  one  pofture  or 
place,  but  that  wherever  their  face  was  turn’d,  there  they  were  fure 
to  meet  the  afpect  of  their  Deity.  II  they  reckon’d  all  the  compals 
of  Heaven  to  be  their  Jupiter,  or  chief  God,  as  is  not  unlikely f,  then 
certainly  thefe  turns,  were  in  honour  partly  to  that  extenfive  Divinity. 

Whence  this  Rite  was  deriv’d  to  the  Druids  is  equally  uncertain  ; 
as  the  Pydiagoreans  had  it,  it  might  be  among  thofe  which  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  of  the  Eaft  had  borrow  ’d  from,  or  rather  grounded  upon,  fome 
extraordinary  incidents  of  the  Jewilhhiftory,  which  Pythagoras  having 
learn’d  in  the  Eaft,  imparted  to  the  Druids.  Nothing  indeed  is  more 
apparent,  than  that  the  falfe  Religion  mimick'd  the  true.  Heathenifm, 
was  as  fufceptible  of  innovation,  and  as  willing  to  mix  with  the  true 


7  In  fofla  fanguinis  atra— Tingit  &  infe&as,  &c. 
fee  before  pag.  j  24- 

*  44  Contra  curfum  Solis  lignum  circuivit,  mul- 
4C  tafque  Diras  protultL.” 

*  Keyflcr  pag.  467. 

*  Lib.  iv.  chap.  xiv.  pag.  15J. 


c  Pithscus,  cap.  vii.  1. 

4  Elias  Schcd.  pag.  370. 
r  44  Cseleftis  vertiginis  quadam  imagine.”  Not. 
in  Plin.  pag.  568. 

f  See  Chapter  xxii.  of  the  Pcrfian  and  Druid 
Conformity. 

Religion 
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Religion,  (as  far  as  the  impurity  and  errour  of  it’s  principles  would 
allow)  as  the  Jews  were  to  run  into  the  idolatrous  Rites  of  the  Hea¬ 
thens.  When  the  Gentiles  heard  of  any  manner,  in  which  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  event  had  been  produc’d,  they  attributed  it  to  the  method 
in  which  luch  things  had  been  perform’d,  and  to  the  external,  materi¬ 
al  inftruments,  and  not,  as  they  fhould  have  done,  to  the  miraculous  in- 
terpofition  ol  God.  Thus  they  copy’d  from  the  facred  Hiftory,  pouring 
Libations «,  facrificing  upon  the  tops  of  Rocks ",  inveftigating  Truth 
by  lots ',  and  gemms k,  bowing  before  fire ',  and  worfhipping  it,  ufing 
the  magick  wand  in  imitation  of  Mofes’s  roda:  hearing  that  God  and 
his  Angels  appeared  in  the  human  form  to  Adam,  Abraham,  Manoah, 
&c.  they  made  human  Images  of  the  Deity,  and  worfhipp’d  them  ; 
finding  that  Abraham  profpcr’d  greatly  after  offering  to  facrifice  his  Son 
Ifaac,  they  proceeded  to  facrifice  their  own  children,  or  were  at  leaft 
confirm’d  in  the  practice,  by  thinking  they  might  follow  die  example 
of  fo  good  a  Man  ;  fo  here  in  this  cafe,  which  we  are  now  treating 
of,  finding  that  Mofes  confecrated,  blefs’d  and  purify ’d  the  Altar  of 
Burnt-offering,  by  going  round  it,  as  we  have  it  (Levit.  viii.  15*.);  find¬ 
ing  that  lie  fprinkled  the  blood  of  the  Ram  (ver.  19.)  upon  the  Al¬ 
tar  round  about ;  that  he  did  the  fame  with  the  blood  of  the  Ram  of 
confccration ;  (ver.  24.)  Hence  diey  learnt  the  ceremonious  part  of 
thefe  Rites :  neglecting  the  true  God,  the  Spirit,  and  the  thing  typi- 
fy’d,  and  devoting  their  w'orfhip  to  Idols,  they  fprinkled  the  aflem- 
bly,  they  pour’d  die  blood  of  die  victim  round  die  bottom  of  their 
Altar,  they  went  round  the  Altar,  confecrated  it  with  fome  part  of 
the  blood  ;  (as  Mofes  did  in  order  to  perform  the  emblematical  Puri¬ 
fications  ; )  all  thefe  Rites  are  contain’d  (as  if  copy’d  from  the  ferip- 
tures)  in  the  paffage  before  cited,  p.  1 24*.  Finding  that  the  facred  rounds 
perform’d  about  the  city  of  Jericho,  were  attended  with  fuccefs,  they 
attributed  the  fuccefs  to  the  religious  march,  (not  to  the  Almighty 
God,  who  commanded  it)  imitated  it,  and  introduc’d  it  as  a  moft 
effectual  Rite  of  worfhipping,  confidently  depending  upon  fuccefs, 
from  the  forms  and  fhadows  of  tilings,  the  fubftance  being  neglected. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Holy  Fires  of  the  Druids. 


WE  muft  not  difmifs  their 
fome  notice  of  the  Fires, 

*  Judges  vi.  20.  See  the  Drink  Offerings  of 
the  Jews.  Exod.  xxx.  9. — Exod.  xxix.  12. 
h  Judges  vi.  20.— Ib.  xiii.  19. 

•  Joftiua  vii.  16,  See.  —  1  Sam.  xiv.  42.  —  Ef- 
thcr  iii.  7. 

k  h  rom  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  Jews. 

’•  As  Mofes  did  before  the  burning  Bulh,  Ex.  iii. 
out  of  which  God  fpakc  to  hint,  and  bid  him  keep 


Rites  of  Worfhip  without  taking 
which  made  a  part  of  the  Druid 

» 

an  awful  diftancc,  and  pronounc’d  the  Ground  to 
be  holy.  m  Exod.  iv.  3. 

a  44  And  Mofes  took  the  Blood  (of  the  Bullock) 
<c  and  put  it  upon  the  Horns  of  the  Altar  round 
4<  about  with  his  Finger,  and  purify ’d  the  Altar, 
€<  and  pour’d  the  Blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  Al- 
Cl  tar,  and  fart&ify’d  it.” 

*  —  Flagrantes  circuit  aras,  Sec. 

L  1  Worfhip. 
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Worfhip.  Moft  nations  of  the  world  had  the  cuftom  of  burning  per¬ 
fumes  and  fpices,  during  the  times  of  worfhip,  and  the  Jewiih  In- 
cenle  was  enjoyn’d  by  God  0 ;  but  the  Gentiles  carried  this  Rite  to  an 
excefs,  as  unreafonable  and  inhuman,  as  it  was  impious  and  idolatrous. 
«  Two  Fires  were  kindled  near  one  another  on  May-eve  in  every 
«  village  of  the  Nation ;  thro’  Gaul,  Britan,  Ireland,  and  die  Iiles f. 
«  One  Fire  was  on  the  Karn,”  (diat  is,  a  Stone-barrow)  “  the  other 
a  on  die  ground  adjoyning ;  the  men  and  beafts  to  be  lacrific’d,  were 
“  to  pafs  through  thefe  two  Fires acquiring  thereby,  I  fuppofe,  a 
greater  degree  of  Holynels  and  Purification.  Keyfler  adds,  (p.  356.) 
that  after  facrifice  and  banquetting,  die  Goblets  full  of  wine  were  to 
be  pafs’d  through  the  Fire,  as  tor  Purification.  The  Pcrfians  had 
their  moft  holy  Fires  perpetually  burning  in  their  Temples ;  but  they 
had  alfo  occafional  feftival  Fires,  on  the  9th  day  of  their  9th  month  % 
(November,  with  the  Moderns,  March,  with  the  Ancients)  and  at  the 
winter  Solftice ',  becaufe  then  die  days  began  to  lengthen  ;  and  the 
lame  author  there  obferves,  diat,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ( at  the  fcaft 
of  Epiphany)  Feftival  Fires  are  kindled  in  England,  (particularly  in 
Shroplhire)  upon  the  hills,  for  joy  that  Winter  is  palling  away,  and 
the  Spring  approaching.  The  Druids  had  alio  their  loleinn  Fires  on 
the  Eve  of  November,  to  which  the  people  w  ere  oblig’d  to  refort, 
and  re-kindle  the  private  fires  in  their  lioufes  from  thefe  conlecratcd 
Fires  of  the  Druids,  the  domeftick  Fire  in  every  houle,  having  been, 
for  that  purpole,  firft  carefully  extinguilh’d  * :  die  Ghavri  (of  the  an- 
tient  Perfian  Religion)  have  the  fame  cuftom  to  this  day,  as  w  ill  par¬ 
ticularly  appear  in  the  fequel '.  It  is  very'  probable  that  the  Tin-cgin 
or  forc’d  Fire,  not  long  fince  us’d  in  the  Iiles  as  an  antidote  againft 
the  Plague,  or  Murrain  in  Cattle,  is  the  remainder  of  a  Druid  cuftom. 
«  All  the  fires  in  the  parilh  were  cxtinguifh’d,  and  then  two  great 
planks  of  wood,  were  rubb’d  one  againft  the  odier,  till  fire  was 
u  produc’d  ;  then  a  pot  full  of  water  is  let  on,  and  the  water  Iprink- 
“  led  upon  the  people,  or  catde  infe&ed  with  the  Plague,  and  this 
“  diey  fay  they  find  fuccelsful  by  experience 

Of  the  Fires  we  kindle  in  many  parts  of  England,  at  fome  ftated 
times  of  the  year,  we  know  not  certainly  the  rife,  realbn,  or  occafion, 
but  they  may  probably  be  reckon’d  among  the  relicks  of  thele  Druid 
fuperftitious  Fires.  In  Cornwall,  the  Feftival  Fires,  call’d  Bonfires, 
are  kindled  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptift,  and  St.  Peter’s  day,  and 
Midfummer  is  thence,  in  the  Comifh  tongue,  call’d  Goluan,  which 
fignifies  both  Light,  and  Rejoicing.  At  thele  Fires  the  Cornifh  at¬ 
tend  with  lighted  torches,  tarr’d  and  pitch'd  at  the  end,  and  make 


0  Exodus  xxxi.  I. 
p  .Toland  ibid,  lit  fiipra. 

«  Hyde  de  Vet.  Pcrf.  Rel.  pag.  249. 
f  Ibid.  pag.  225. 


•  Toland  ib.  ut  fupr.  pag.  71. 

1  Chapter  xxii. 

u  Martin  of  the  Ifles*  pag.  1 1,3. 


their 
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their  perambulations  round  their  Fires,  and  go  from  village  to  village 
carrying  their  torches  before  them,  and  this  is  certainly  the  remains 
of  die  Druid  fu perdition  ;  for,  Faces  prteferre ,  to  carry  lighted  torches, 
was  reckon’d  a  kind  of  Gcntilifm,  and  as  fuch  particularly  prohibited 
by  the  Gallick  Councils  :  they  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  Accenfores 
facularum ,  and  thought  to  facrifice  to  the  devil  *,  and  to  deferve  ca¬ 
pital  punifhment. 

In  Cornwall  we  have  Karn-Gollewa  *,  that  is,  the  Kam  of  Lights ; 
and  Karn  Lefkyz  T,  (the  Karn  of  burnings],  both  call’d  fo  probably 
from  die  Druid  Fires  kindled  on  thofc  Kams.  Karn  Lefkyz  has 
fome  things  which  deferve  a  particular  defeription.  It  is  a  large  ridge 
of  rocks,  defending  from  a  very  high  liill  in  the  tenement  of  Lechau 
(St.  Juft.)  to  the  fea,  and  confifting  of  feveral  groupes,  in  the  higheft 
of  which  there  is  one  fmall  bafon,  about  1 8  inches  diameter,  it’s 
tides  about  fix  inches  deep,  (Plate  III.  tig.  i.  D);  about  five  paces  to 
die  left  of  which,  on  the  fame  Karn,  whofe  furface  is  plan’d  or 
flat,  is  an  oblong  cavity  five  feet  long,  ( B ),  and  in  die  fhelving  tides 
of  the  rocks  adjoyning  on  both  tides,  are  feveral  little  grooves  or 
chane’ls  about  two  inches  wide,  and  as  many  deep,  cut  into  the 
furface,  and  running  by  the  tide  of  one  anodier  in  a  vermicular  di¬ 
rection  ( C ) ;  they  are  certainly  artificial,  but  what  ufe  to  aflign  them 
I  know  not,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  the  divinatory  chanels,  into 
which,  as  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  victim  flow’d,  cidier  to  the  Weft 
or  Eaft,  Nordi  or  Soudi,  freely  or  languidly,  into  few  or  many  of 
thefe  duds,  fo  the  fate  of  the  nation,  die  army,  or  the  facrificing  en¬ 
quirer  was  accordingly  predicted  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  *.  There 
are  alfo  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  oblong  cavity  before  mention'd,  and 
on  the  fame  Kam,  two  fmall,  exactly  round  holes  funk  into  the  top 
of  the  rock  ;  fome  others  of  like  kind  may  be  feen  intermix’d  with 
the  litde  duCts  ;  diey  are  about  four  inches  diameter,  and  three  deep 
(A  A  A).  I  have  obferv'd  cut  into  the  rocks  at  Scilly,  in  more  places 
than  one,  fome  cavities  of  the  fame  fhape,  and  very  litde  larger  than 
thefe,  on  rocks,  which  in  other  parts  of  diem,  have  cidier  furrows, 
duCls,  or  bafons  work’d  into  them ;  but  what  thefe  little  cup-like 
cavities  were  defigned  for,  ’tis  hard  to  determine;  whether  for  an  holy 
oyl,  to  hallow  the  Fire,  and  the  facrcd  inftruments ;  for  wine  to  fprin- 
kle  the  facrifice ;  for  Oak  leaves  dipp’d  in  dieir  holy  water  to  purify 
their  Altars  afrefli,  after  every  ad  of  facrificing ;  or  whether  they  were 
defign’d,  like  the  Acerra ,  and  Thuribulum  of  the  Ancients,  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  frankincenfe,  perfume,  or  what  anfiver’d  to  the  mol  a  falfa ; 
whether  for  any  of  thefe  ufes,  and  for  which,  is  uncertain  ;  but  as 
they  are  found  near,  or  on  thefe  facrcd  rocks,  we  may  fafely  con- 


w  Baluz.  tom.  vi.  pag.  1234. 
*  In  Scnnor  parifh. 
y  In  St.  Juft,  parifh. 


*  There  are  feveral  of  thefe  chancll’d  Stones  to 
be  feen  in  the  Scilly  Iflands,  particularly  .at  the 
Grant's  Caftlc  on  St.  Mary’s, 

dude. 
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elude,  that  they  were  in  lonie  fhape  or  other  lublervient  to  the  Druid 
fuperftition.  Befides  the  Tingle  bafon  above-mention’d,  I  could  not 
perceive  one  in  all  thefe  rocks ;  but  in  a  Kara  below,  overlooking, 
and  it’s  Tides  almoft  perpendicular  to  the  Tea,  I  law  many  furrows 
and  clefts  crolTing  the  fur  lace  of  the  upper  rocks ;  this  lower-moll 
Kara  is  call’d  in  the  Cornifh  tongue  Karn-a-wethen,  that  is,  the  T rce- 
Karn,  and  an  Oak-tree  growing  among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  is  there 
Hill  to  be  leen.  This  whole  ridge  is  call’d  Karn-Lelkyz,  or,  the  Rock 
of  burnings,  from  all  which  it  is  natural  to  conjecture,  that  thefe 
Rocks  were  appropriated  to  the  Holy  Fires  ol  the  Druids,  that  the 
tops  of  thele  rocks  were  the  places  where  they  kill'd  their  victims, 
then  burnt  them ;  and  that  even  thele  Fire-rites,  Divination,  lacrifice, 
and  worfhip,  could  not  proceed  without  Tome  holy  water,  oyl,  fran- 
kincenTe,  and  oak-leaves,  nor  the  rocks  be  properly  prepar’d  Tor  thefe 
ules,  without  feveral  little  duCts,  and  receptacles,  fuch  as  the  bafon, 
the  cup-like  cavity,  and  the  vermicular  chanels. 

Sharpy  Tor,  (not  far  from  the  church  of  St.  Cleer,  Cornwall)  is 
call'd  fo  from  it’s  conick  figure,  which  lhoots  up  a  great  height  from 
the  Moors  below.  This  vail  Cragg  could  not  but  attraCl  and  employ 
the  fuperftition  of  the  Druids :  before  we  came  to  the  higheft  part 
of  it,  on  a  groupe  of  rocks  to  the  right,  as  we  pafs’d,  the  top  rock 
has  three  rock-bafons  in  a  line  communicating  with  each  other,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  rock  contiguous,  but  lower,  one  curious  bafon ; 
But,  on  the  top  of  all  I  found  not  one  rock-bafon,  which  convinces 
me  that  this  fummit  was  dedicated  to  another  Element,  titan  what 
thofe  bafons  were  delign’d  for,  I  mean  that  of  Fire. 

I  lhall  only  farther  obferve,  that  thefe  Heathen  Rites  of  wor- 
Ihipping  by  Fire,  were  common  among  the  Chanaanitcs,  and  the  per¬ 
verted  Jews.  Every  one  knows  how  they  pals’d  their  children  thro* 
the  fire  to  Moloch,  and  the  Prophet  Ilaiah  thus  rebukes  them  for  this 
part  of  their  idolatiy.  “  Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  com- 
“  pafs  your  felves  about  with  fparks.  Walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire, 
“  and  in  the  fparks  that  ye  have  kindled  \” 

CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  their  Divination ,  Charms  and  Incantations. 

TH  E  Druids  were  the  Magi 6  of  the  Britans,  and  had  a  great 
number  of  Rites  in  common  with  the  Perfians :  now  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  Magi  of  the  Eaft  was  to  Divine,  that  is,  to 
explain  the  Will  of  the  Gods,  and  foretell  future  events ;  the  term 


*  Pliny  lib.  xxix.  chap.  L 


*  Chap.  1.  ver.  li. 


Magus, 
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Magus,  fignifying  among  the  Ancients,  not  a  Magician  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  fenfc,  but  a  fuperintendant  of  facred  and  Natural  knowledge  *. 
Pomponius  Mela  tells  us,  that  the  Druids  profefs’d  the  fame  art  %  and 
were  fo  remarkable  for  this  pretended  piece  of  knowledge,  that  fome 
derive  their  name  from  to  confult,  as  if  it  had  been  their  prin¬ 
cipal  fludy  to  confult,  and  declare  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  higher 
Powers.  The  Order  or  Clafs  of  the  Eubates  (otherwife  call’d  Vates) 
feem  to  have  been  thofe,  to  whom  this  fbudy  of  future  events  was  al¬ 
lotted*.  But  not  only  the  men  Druids,  but  the  women  alfo  were 
very  famous  for  their  predictions,  and  often  apply’d  to  by  the  Roman 
Emperours.  Gauna  (or  Ganna)  a  Celtic  Virgin,  was  accounted  by 
the  Germans,  next  in  honour  to  Veleda,  who  was  worfhipped  as  a 
Goddefs When  Alexander  Severus  the  Roman  Emperour,  was  let¬ 
ting  out  on  his  laft  expedition,  a  female  Druid  cry’d  out  to  him  as 
he  went  along,  u  Go  thy  way,  neither  expert  victory,  nor  truft  thy 
foldiers  Aurelian  is  faid  to  have  confulted  the  Druids,  whether 
the  imperial  crown  fhould  continue  in  his  family ;  to  which  the  anf- 
wer  was,  that  no  name  fhould  be  more  famous  in  the  Republick, 
than  that  of  die  polferity  of  Claudius h.  The  fame  author  allures  us, 
that  the  Roman  Empire  was  promis'd  to  Dioclefian,  by  a  woman 
Druid  *.  Their  moll  folemn  Rite  of  Divining,  was  by  examining  ac¬ 
curately  the  entrails  of  their  victims ;  an  univerfal  practice  among  the 
Gentiles,  but  a  fcience  peculiar  to  the  Priefls,  who  were  the  foie 
judges,  whether  the  appearances  (wliich  they  thought  were  ordain’d 
purpofely  by  the  Gods  to  communicate  dieir  Will  to  the  proper  ob¬ 
servers)  were  favourable  or  odierwife.  Befides  the  ominous  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  entrails,  diey  had  feveral  ways  of  Divining.  They  di¬ 
vin’d  by  Augury,  that  is,  from  the  obfervations  diey  made  on  the 
voices,  flying,  eating,  mirth,  or  fadnefs,  health  or  ficknefs,  of  birds k. 
Thus  the  Gauls  and  Britans  concern’d  in  the  expedition  of  Brennus, 
after  they  had  taken  and  burnt  the  city  of  Rome,  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  fettled  in  Italy,  the  other  forc’d  it’s  way  into  the  fea- 
coafts  of  Illyricum,  led  thidier  by  fome  ominous  flights  of  birds. 

Strabo  mentions  a  lingular  kind  of  Divination  practis’d  by  the 
Dmids  y  by  the  number  of  criminal  caufes  they  form’d  a  judgment  of 
the  fertility  or  fcarcenel's  of  the  year,  which  was  to  come.  They  had 


c  Syntagma  dc  Drui.  pag.  35. 
d  “  Quid  Dii  vdint,  feire  fe  ( viz.  Dmidas) 
<c  profitcri.”  lib.  iii.  chap.  i. 

e  Butties  vero  ferutantes,  fccrcta  &  Sublimia 
Naturae  pander c  conabantur.  Amm.Marc. — Vates, 
qui  per  aufpicia,  &  immolationes  Futura  prxnunci- 
ant.  Died.  Sic. — Vates  autem  Sacrihciorum,  na- 
turaliumquc  caufarum  curse  dediti.  Lcl.  dc  Scr. 
Brit.  pag.  5. — Strabo. 

f  Tacit,  dc  M.  G.  chap.  viii.  Dio  in  Fragm. 
Not.  Lipf.  Var.  Edit. 


*  Tacit,  de  M.  G.  Var.  Edit.  ch.  viii.  p.  592. 
in  Not.  from  Lamprid.  in  AlexT0. 
h  Vopifc.  in  Aurcliano,  ibid. 

1  Vopifc.  in  Numeriano.  ibid. 
k  “  Augurandi  ftudio  Galli  praeter  caeteros  va- 
<c  lent.**  Juftin.  lib.  xxiv.  Aiyw  h  (viz.  CdtaeJ 

ut  iiiou  xai  erfeiom  ru*»,  cwntuamir  ra  [uX- 

Xo>la,  xai  c\x  0{u9*»»  xai  01  a  Siru£oXA,'».  xai  hx  "ZxXxy- 
u,  xai  &  oXXxr  ntyp  xai  ci4xyy.x\*t.  iEl. 

ar.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  chap.  xxxi. 
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alfo  another  way  of  foretelling  plenty,  and  want ;  if  the  facred  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Druids  was  found  to  increafe,  a  plentyful  year  was  to  be 
expedled  j  if  to  decreafe,  want  was  to  follow  '.  From  any  remarka¬ 
ble  incident,  any  publick  affli&ion,  misfortune,  or  (what  the  fuper- 
flitious  now  a-day  are  apt  to  call)  a  judgment  from  heaven,  they 
would  infer  the  anger  of  the  Gods ;  and  then  conlidering  the  lignin 
ficancy  of  names,  the  relation  of  perlons  and  places,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  nature  of  the  accident,  the  Druids  would  divine  what 
was  to  enliie  *.  Thus  the  Roman  Capitol  being  burnt  down,  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  the  Druids  prefum’d 
to  foretell  that  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  at  hand ;  that  the 
city  of  Rome  had  been  taken  formerly  by  the  Gauls,  but  the  Capitol, 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  remain’d  inviolate ;  but  that  this  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  indignation  of  the  Gods  could  portend  no  lefs  than 
the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  State,  and  tranflation  of  the  im¬ 
perial  Power,  to  the  tranllalpine  Gauls. 

The  Germans  are  recorded  to  have  divin’d  by  Lots,  and  the  Druids 
fond  of  Magick,  and  abandon’d  to  this  fool i Hi  ftudy  of  Divination,  as 
well  as  originally  of  the  fame  Celtick  Religion  with  the  Germans, 
may  with  great  probability  be  inferr’d  to  have  had  the  fame  cuflom. 
Tacitus’s  defeription  of  this  method  of  Divining  is  this a.  They  cut 
a  rod,  or  twig,  (taken  from  a  fruit-bearing  tree)  into  little  fhort 
flicks,  or  tallies,  and  having  diflinguifh’d  them  one  from  the  other 
by  certain  marks,  lay  them,  without  any  Order,  as  they  chance  to 
fell,  on  a  white  garment  \  Then  comes  the  Pried:  of  the  State,  if 
the  confultation  be  at  the  requeft  of  the  publick,  (but  if  it  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  private  curiolity,  the  mailer  of  the  family  may  ferve  well  e- 
nough),  and  having  pray’d  to  the  Gods,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he 
takes  up  each  billet,  or  flick,  three  times,  and  draws  his  interpretation 
from  the  marks  before  imprinted  on  them :  if  thefe  marks  intimate  a 
prohibition  to  proceed,  there  is  no  farther  enquiry  made  that  day, 
concerning  that  particular  affair  ;  but  if  they  have  full  authority  to  go 
on,  they  then  proceed  to  the  Aufpicia,  or  Divining  from  Birds. 

There  is  another  cuflom  of  the  Germans,  which  may  with  equal 
juflice  be  inferr’d,  to  have  been  pra&is’d  by  the  Druids.  Certain 
white  horfes  were  carefully  fed  in  their  facred  Groves,  and  never  to 
be  profan’d  by  common  labour ;  thefe  were  harnefs’d  to  a  confecrated 
chariot,  and  their  Priefl  attending  by  their  fide,  together  with  the 
King,  or  chief  Magillrate  of  the  State,  accompany’d  their  procefTion, 
and  obferv’d  their  neighing,  and  every  found  they  utter’d,  which  foot 


1  Strab.  lib.  iv- 

#  Partim  auguriis  parrim  conje&ura.  Cicero  de 
Divin.  lib.  i.  chap.  xli. 

B  Tacit,  de  M.  G.  chap.  x. 

*  The  Druids  were  very  fond  of  white  Gar- 
ments,  (as  fee  before  on  the  Mifletoe,  Sclago,  and 


their  Habit  during  the  time  they  officiated) :  This 
is  the  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Druid  manner  of 
Divining;  and  it  may  be  the  more  probable,  be- 
caufe  in  the  Cornilh,  Prcn  fignifics  a  Stick,  and 
alfo  a  Lot. 


they 


# 
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they  put  foremoft,  and  other  equally  important  circumflances.  Not 
only  the  common  people,  but  the  Nobles,  and  the  Priefls  plac’d  great 
dependance  on  this  way  of  Divining. 

From  the  feveral  waves  and  eddyes,  which  the  fea,  or  river  water 
exhibited,  when  put  into  agitation,  after  a  ritual  manner,  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  foretell  with  great  certainty  the  event  of  batdes ;  a  way 
of  Divining,  recorded  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cefar  %  and  flill  u- 
fual  among  the  vulgar  in  Cornwall,  who  go  to  fome  noted  Well,  on 
particular  times,  and  there  obferve  the  bubbles  that  rife,  and  the  apt- 
nefs  of  the  water  to  be  troubled,  or  to  remain  pure,  on  their  throw¬ 
ing  in  Pins  or  Pebbles,  and  thence  conjecture  what  fhall,  or  fhall  not 
befall  them.  The  Druids  alfb  (as  we  have  great  reaibn  to  think) 
pretended  to  predict  future  events,  not  only  from  holy  wells,  and 
running  ftreams,  but  from  the  rain,  and  fnow-water,  which  when  fet¬ 
tled,  and  afterwards  flirr’d,  either  by  Oak-leaf  or  branch,  or  magic 
wand,  might  exhibit  appearances  of  great  information  to  the  quick- 
lighted  Druid,  or  feem  fo  to  do  to  the  credulous  Enquirer,  when  the 
Prieft  was  at  full  liberty  to  reprefent  the  appearances  as  he  thought 
moft  for  his  purpofe.  The  rock-bafons  of  which  we  fhall  difeourfe 
in  the  next  book,  will  make  it  evident  that  the  Druids  us’d  this  fort 
of  Hydromancy. 

The  Druids  divin’d  alfo,  from  the  fall  and  convulfion  of  the  limbs, 
and  from  the  flow  of  the  blood,  immediately  after  the  miferable  vic¬ 
tim  had  receiv’d  the  fatal  ftroke 

A  remarkable  way  of  Divining  is  related  of  Boadicea  Queen  of  the 
Britans,  and  therefore,  doubdefs,  us’d  by  the  Druids,  who  then  pre- 
flded  in  all  fuch  matters.  When  fhc  had  harangued  her  foldiers,  in 
order  to  fpirit  them  up  againft  the  Romans,  fhe  open’d  her  bofbm, 
and  let  go  a  hare  which  fhe  had  there  conceal’d,  that  the  Augurs 
might  thence  proceed  to  Divine,  concerning  the  iflue  of  the  intended 
enterprise.  The  frighted  animal  made  fuch  turnings  and  windings 
in  her  courfe,  as  according  to  the  rules  of  judging  eftablifh'd  in  thofe 
times,  prognofticated  happy  fuccefs :  the  joyful  multitude  made  loud 
huzza’s,  Boadicea  feiz’d  the  opportunity,  approv’d  their  ardour,  led 
them  ftraight  to  their  enemies,  and  won  the  victory  \ 

Another  method  of  Divining  us’d  by  the  Germans,  was  Angle  Duel, 
which  may  with  great  probability  alfo  be  attributed  to  the  Druids,  as 
not  only  having  been  very  ancient  in  this  Bland,  but  as  it  continued 
in  Britan  many  ages  after  Druidifm  was  extinCt,  and  Chriftianity 
planted  in  the  room  of  it.  Curious  to  know  the  iflue  of  any  impor- 


°  Eli  aJItff  (viz.  riffAdutfr)  tj/Lij SXi/n  ra  fxaf- 

Iwftala  tvp  7Vkkiku>,  at  it >a»{  «{ocr/?Annfcra* 

jiv/xaVr  iXifjxoi;  xat  -xj/o^otf  Tfx/*ai{ofU>ai  «£o»0*otrifo>< 

Hoffman  in  verb.  pag.  1 1 1 . 


p  See  Chap.  XVIII.  and  XX.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v. 
Strabo  lib.  iv. 

*  Dion  in  Nerone.  Rcl.  de  Gaul.  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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tant  war,  a  Tingle  Combat  was  appointed,  and  proclaim'd,  betwixt 
one  of  their  Captives,  and  a  chofen  Champion  of  their  own  people, 
each  accoutred  in  his  own  country  arms,  and  as  the  victory  here  fell 
out,  To  they  judg'd  of  the  approaching  ilfue  of  the  war r. 

Befides  the  fecret  virtues  attributed  by  the  Druids  to  their  Milletoe, 
Selago,  and  Samolus,  which  were  look'd  upon  when  ritually  gather’d 
and  preferv’d,  as  fo  many  powerful  charms,  to  keep  off  fickncfs  and 
misfortunes ;  their  opinion  concerning  the  Anguinutn  was  altogether 
extravagant.  The  Anguinutn ,  or  Serpent’s  Egg,  was  a  congeries  of 
fmall  Snakes  roll'd  together,  and  incrufted  with  a  fhcll,  form’d  by 
the  Saliva,  and  vifeous  gum,  froth,  or  fweat  of  the  Mother  Serpent. 
The  Druids  fay,  that  this  Egg  is  tofs'd  into  the  air  by  the  hillings  of 
it’s  Dam,  and  that  before  it  falls  again  to  the  earth  it  Ihould  be  receiv'd 
in  the  Sagus  *,  leaft  it  be  defil'd.  “  The  perfon  who  was  to  carry  off 
“  the  Egg,  muff  make  the  beft  of  his  way  on  horfe-back,  for  the 
“  Serpent,  purfues  this  Ravitlier  of  it’s  young  ones,  even  to  the  brink 
“  of  the  next  river :  they  alfo  pretend,  that  this  Egg  is  to  be  taken 
“  off  from  it’s  dam,  only  at  one  particular  time  of  the  Moon.  The 
“  tryal  whether  this  Egg  were  good  in  it’s  kind,  and  of  fufficicnt  ef- 
“  ficacy,  was  made,  by  feeing  whether  it  would  fwim  againft  the 
“  ftream,  even  tho’  it  w’ere  let  in  gold  Such  abfurdities  did  they 
propagate,  in  order  to  fet  a  price  and  value  upon  trifles,  and  no  doubt 
make  the  credulous  multitude  purchafe  them  from  their  own  Order 
only,  as  by  them  only  regularly  and  ritually  procur’d,  and  of  lull 
virtue  at  no  other  time,  or  from  the  hands  of  any  other  perfon  than 
a  Druid.  “  I  have  feen,  lays  Pliny  ’,  that  Egg ;  ’tis  about  the  bigncls 
(i  of  a  moderate  Apple,  it’s  fhell  a  cartilaginous  incruftation,  full  of 
“  little  cavities,  fuch  as  are  on  the  legs  of  the  Polypus ;  ’tis  the  In- 
“  Jigne,  or  badge  of  difrinclion,  which  all  the  Druids  wear.  For 
“  getting  the  better  of  their  adverfaries  in  any  kind  of  difpute, 
«  and  introducing  them  to  the  fricndfhip  of  great  men,  they  think 
“  nothing  equal  to  the  Anguinutn ;  and  of  my  own  knowledge,  I 
“  can  lay,  that  Claudius  Cefar  order’d  a  Roman  Knight,  of  the  Ve- 
“  contian  Family,  to  be  put  to  death,  for  no  other  realon,  but  that, 
“  when  he  had  a  tryal  at  law  before  a  Judge,  he  brought  into  the 
“  court  in  hisbofom  the  Anguinum T  This  Anguitium>  is  in  Britilh, 
call’d  Glain-neidr,  i.  e.  the  Serpent  of  Glafs ;  and  fomc  remains  of  that 
fuperftitious  reverence,  formerly  paid  it  by  the  Britans,  is  frill  to  be 
difeover’d  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd  ’  fays,  “  that  he  had 
“  no  opportunity  of  obferving  any  remains  of  Druidifm  among  the 


f  Tacitus,  ibid. 

1  A  facrcd  white  Vcftment  in  which  the  Mi- 
fletoc,  Selago,  and  Samolus,  were  folemnly  and  ri¬ 
tually  receiv’d  from  the  Prieft  that  gather'd  it. 


1  Pliny  lib.  xxix.  chap.  iii. 

■  Lib.  xxix.  chap.  iii. 

w  In  his  Letter  March  ic,  1701.  to  Rowland 
pag.  347. 
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«  Armorican  Britans  ;  but  the  Cornifh  retain  variety  of  Charms,  and 
“  have  ftill,  towards  the  Land’s-end,  the  Amulets  of  Maen  Magal  and 
“  Glain-neider ,  which  latter  they  call  a  Melprev ,”  (or  Milprev ,  i.  e. 
a  thoufand  worms),  “  and  have  a  Charm  lor  the  Snake  to  make  it, 
“  when  they  have  found  one  afleep,  and  ftuck  a  hazel  wand  in  the 
“  center  of  her  Spins” 

“  In  moft  parts  of  Wales,  and  throughout  all  Scotland,  and  in 
“  Cornwall,  we  find  it  a  common  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  diat  about 
“  Midfummcr-Eve  ( tho’  in  the  time  they  do  not  all  agree)  it  is  ufual 
«  for  Snakes  to  meet  in  companies,  and  that  by  joyning  heads  toge- 
«  ther,  and  hiding,  a  kind  of  bubble  is  form’d,  which  the  reft,  bv 
«  continual  hilling,  blow  on  till  it  pafles  quite  thro’  the  body,  and 
“  then  it  immediately  hardens,  and  refembles  a  glafs-ring,  wliich 
“  whoever  finds  (as  lome  old  women  and  children  arc  perfuaded) 
«  fhall  profper  in  all  his  undertakings.  The  Rings  thus  generated, 
“  arc  call’d  Gleineu  Nadroeth  ;  in  Englifh,  Snake-ftones.  They  are 
“  fmall  glafs  Amulets,  commonly  about  hall  as  wide  as  our  finger- 
“  Rings,  but  much  thicker,  of  a  green  colour  ufually,  tho’  fometimes 
“  blue,  and  wav’d  with  red  and  white.”  Cambd.  815. 

The  opinion  of  the  Cornifh  is  fomewhat  differently  given  us  by  Mr. 
Carcw,  “  The  Country  people  (in  Cornwall)  have  a  perliiaiion,  that 
“  the  Snakes  here  breathing  upon  a  hazel  wand,  produce  a  ftone- 
“  ring  of  blue  colour,  in  which  there  appears  the  yellow  figure  of  a 
“  Snake,  and  that  bcafts  bit  and  envenom’d,  being  given  fome  water 
“  to  drink,  wherein  this  ftone  has  been  infus’d,  will  perfectly  reco- 
“  ver  of  the  poifon  1 

The  Druids  were  alfo  wont  to  confecrate  fome  particular  rocks  and 
ftones,  and  then  perfwade  their  Devotees,  that  great  virtues  were  to 
be  attributed  to  them.  Of  this  kind  was  the  Fatal  Stone  call’d  fo, 
as  fuppos  d  to  contain  the  fate  of  the  Irifh  Royal  Family.  On  this 
the  fupreme  Kings  of  Ireland  us’d  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  hill  of 
Tarah,  and  the  ancient  Irifh  liad  a  perfuafion,  that  in  what  country 
foever  this  Stone  remain’d,  there  one  of  their  blood  was  to  reign y. 

The  Rocking-ftoncs,  call'd  in  Cornwall,  Logan-ftones,  are  alfo 
thought  by  fome 1  to  be  engines  of  the  lame  fraud,  and  the  Druids 
might  probably  have  recourfe  to  them,  and  pretend  that  nothing,  but 
the  holy  hands  of  a  Druid,  could  move  them,  when  they  wanted  to 
confirm  their  authority,  and  judicial  decifions  by  any  fuch  fpecious 
miracle  :  Wafliing  the  blue  Stone  in  order  to  procure  a  favourable 

*  Carcw  p.  22.  who  had  one  given  him  of  this  M  i(h  Kings*  till  in  the  Year  1300,  Edward  the 

kind  ;  and  the  Giver  avow’d  to  have  feen  a  part  44  Firft  of  nngland,  brought  it  from  Scone,  plac- 
of  the  Stick  (ticking  in  it ;  but,  penes  Authorcm  44  ing  it  under  the  Coronation  Chair  at  eftmin- 
fit  fidcs,  fays  he.  44  Iter.  The  Irifh  pretend  to  have  Memoirs  con- 

*  44  ITiis  Stone  was  fent  into  Scotland,  where  44  cerning  it  for  above  2000  Years/*  Tol.  p.  103. 
41  it  continued  as  the  Coronation  Scat  of  the  Scot-  x  Toland  ibid. 

N  n  wind. 
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wind,  applying  it  to  the  part  affedtcd  to  curc#  flitches  and  pains,  and 
fwearing  folemnly  upon  it ‘ ;  as  alfo  the  virtues  of  Molingus’s  ftone- 
globe  b,  feem  remainders  of  thefe  Druid  fupcrftitions. 

Another  Relick  of  thefe  Druid  fancies  and  incantations,  is  doubt- 
lefs  die  cuftom  of  lleeping  on  ftones,  on  a  particular  night,  in  order 
to  be  cur'd  of  lamenefs ;  drawing  children  thro’  a  round  hole  made 
in  flat  rocks,  to  cure  the  Rickets,  with  fome  other  oblolete  ufages 
of  the  lame  ftamp,  which  will  occur  in  the  explication  of  particular 
monuments. 

By  the  prohibitions  of  Councils*,  we  find  the  weftern  Heathens,  not 
only  divin'd  by  augury,  but  defeended  to  ftill  more  trifling,  and  abfurd 
examinations J.  The  brain  of  Animals  was  fuppos’d  alfo  to  predict 
what  was  to  happen  *.  In  Ihort,  notliing  is  lb  ground  lefs  or  extrava¬ 
gant,  but  that  fuperftition  can  lay  hold  of  it,  and  by  her  ill-gotten 
power  graft  it  into  the  body  of  it's  airy  fcience  ;  as  if  what  the  fupreme 
Power  had  conceal’d  induftrioufly  from  the  fubtil  Spirit  of  Man,  he 
had  wantonly  difpers’d  the  criterions  of,  in  the  whole  condud:  of  Birds, 
in  Stones  and  Gems,  and  Lots  and  Waters,  and  in  all  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  Victim,  the  Horfe,  the  Ox,  and  what  not  ? 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  great  Rcfemblance  betwixt  the  Druid  a?td  Perftan  Superfiition , 

and  the  Caufe  of  it  enquir'd  into. 

AMONG  all  the  Eaftem  Nations  no  fuperftition  was  lo  e.vten- 
fivc,  and  famous,  as  that  of  the  Perfians ;  and  it  is  very  well 
worth  our  notice,  that  there  was  a  remarkable  conformity  betwixt 
them  and  the  Druids,  as  to  Temples,  Pricfts,  Worfhip,  and  Do&rines. 

By  all  the  Monuments  which  we  have  left  of  the  Druids,  we  can’t 
find  that  they  ever  admitted  of  cover’d  Temples  for  worfhipping  their 
Gods  in ;  and  we  find  that  the  ancient  Perfians  held  the  lame  opi¬ 
nion  f,  and  perform’d  all  the  offices  of  their  Religion  in  the  open  airc; 
and  Cicero  tells  us,  that  u  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece, 
“  all  the  Grecian  Temples  were  burnt  at  the  mitigation  of  the  Magi, 
“  becaule  the  Grecians  were  lo  impious  as  to  inclofe  thole  Gods 
“  within  walls,  who  ought  to  have  all  things  round  them  open,  and 


*  Martin  167. 

*  Ibid.  225. 

c  Concil.  Liptinens,  &c. 

4  44  Du  fiente  ct  l’ctcrnucment  dcs  chcvaux  ou 
“  d<*  boeufs  ” 

*  Flcury’s  Hift.  Ecdef.  tom.  ix.  pae.  274. 

f  Pridcaux  Conn.  par.  i.  book  i.  Hyde  de  V. 
JR.  PUCI.  chap.  viii.  29. 

*  <c  Zoroaftres  was  the  firft  who  introduc'd  into 


44  the  Pcrfian  Religion  cover’d  Temples,  in  the 
44  Time  of  Darius  Hvflafpis,  Father  of  Xerxes,  in 
44  order  the  better  to  preferve  the  facred  Fire  from 
44  being  extinguifh’d,  and  that  the  facrctl  Offices 
44  might  proceed  with  lefs  Interruption  from  the 
44  Weather;  but  in  thefe  cover’d  Temples  intro- 
44  duc’d  by  Zoroaftrcs,  they  had  no  Deities  or 
44  Images;  and  before  him  they  had  no  cover’d 
44  Temples  at  all.”  See  Prid.  vol.  i.  pag.  216. 

“  free 
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tc  frec,  their  Temple  being  the  univerfal  world  This  was  per¬ 
haps  one,  and  the  principal  reafon  of  thefe  Temples  being  demolilh’d; 
but  the  Pcriians  had  another  objedlion  to  die  Grecian  Temples,  e- 
qually  conformable  to  the  Druid  principles,  which  will  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  it’s  proper  place. 

A  great  conformity  there  was  betwixt  the  Dniids,  and  die  Perlian 
Priefts,  call’d  the  Magi,  which  is  the  reafon  that  Pliny  calls  the 
Druids  die  Magi  of  the  Gauls  and  Britans.  As  the  Druids  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three  dalles,  viz.  Druids,  Bards,  and  Euvates,  fo  were  the 
Perlians  into  Priefts,  Prefuls,  and  Superintendants,  diat  is,  Arch-prefuls, 
or  high  Priefts*.  The  Druids  alfo  had  their  Arch-druid,  or  fovereign 
of  dieir  Order,  as  the  Perlians  had  their  Archimagus. 

The  Druid  Pricft  was  cloath’d  in  white,  the  holy  vefture  (call’d  the 
Sagus)  was  white ;  the  bull  for  facrificing,  white,  their  oracular  horfes 
white;  and  die  Pcriians  were  altogether  as  fond  of  the  white  colour  ; 
the  Perlian  Magus  was  cloath’d  in  white k ;  the  horles  of  the  Magi 
were  white ;  the  King’s  robes  ',  and  his  horfe-trappings  of  the  fame 
colour.  The  Dniids  wore  Sandals,  the  Perlians  did  the  fame  °.  Zo- 
roaftres,  chief  Magus  of  the  Perfians,  liv’d  and  taught  in  a  Cave;  in 
the  fame  place  did  the  Druids  chufe  principally  to  inftruct  their 
Dilciples  \ 

Both  the  Dniids  and  Perlian  Magi  were  of  the  nobleft  Order  in 
the  State,  and  the  Kings  were  rank’d  both  with  the  Druids  and  the 
Magi :  Divitiacus,  a  King  of  die  Gauls,  and  alio  of  part  of  Britain,  was 
of  the  Druid  Order ;  and  die  Kings  of  Perfta  were  always  rank’d  in 
die  Sacerdotal  Tribe  \ 

No  Sacrifice  of  die  Gauls  or  Britans,  was  to  be  perform’d  without 
a  Druid " ;  and  among  the  Perlians  it  was  reckon’d  a  high  crime  to 
approach  the  Altar,  or  touch  the  Victim,  before  the  Magus  liad  made 
the  ufual  prayers,  and  gone  through  the  preparatory  attonements  \ 

The  Druids  excluded  from  their  Sacrifices,  (as  one  of  the  moft 
grievous  punifhments  they  could  inflidl)  all  diole  who  were  contu¬ 
macious  ;  the  Perlians  had  die  fame  cuftom,  and  excommunicated  the 
impenitent  and  abandon’d  in  like  manner r. 

Not  lefs  furpriling  is  the  conformity  betwixt  the  Druid  and  the 
Perlian  Worfliip.  Some  diink  the  Perlians  worfhipp’d  the  Serpent ; 
this  creature  being  the  lymbol  of  their  God  Mithras,  or  the  Sun  ;  and 
we  have  as  much  realbn  to  believe  die  fame  of  the  Druids ;  for  it 


h  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  chap.  ii. 

1  Saccrdotcs,  Prafules,  Archiprafules.  Hyde 
chap,  xxviii.  and  xxx.  pag.  380. 

k  “  Vcftc  alba  induti  1'tipcr  albis  equis  cqui- 
“  tantes.  Hyde  253. 

1  “  Rex  albis  veftibus  indutus  fuper  albo  ftragulo 
“  fedehat."  ibid.  254. 

■  Hyde  pag.  20,  356.  “  Pcdibus  gerunt  San- 

M  dalos,  natn  nudis  pcdibus  terrain  contingcrc  nc- 


“  fas.  Hyde  pag.  370. 

*  Carf.  lib.  vi. 

0  Prid.  vol.  i.  pag.  222. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  v. — Carfar  lib.  vi. 

1  “  Erat  piaculum  Arasadirc,  vclhoftiamcon- 
«  trcflarc,  antequam  Magus  conceptis  precarioni- 
“  bus  liramenta  diffundcret  pnecurforia.”  Hyde 
356. 

*  Hvde  pag.  406. 

mult 
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muft  be  confefs’d,  that  the  veneration  which  they  had  for  the  An- 
guinurn ,  or  Snake-Egg  ;  the  portrait  of  the  two  Serpents  found  in  the 
Bafs  relieve  at  the  Temple  of  Montmorillon,  (not  to  infift  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  fome  of  their  Temples  are  founded  on  a  ferpentine 
plan )  give  us  grc-at  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Druids  paid  a  venera¬ 
tion  to  the  Serpent,  very  little  fhort  of  divine  Worfhip. 

The  Perfians  held  that  their  chief  God  Mithras,  was  born  from  a 
Rock,  that  he  was  marry’d  to  a  Rock,  and  of  that  Rock  begot  a 
Son,  call’d  Diorphus  • ;  and  the  Druids  imagin’d  that  lome  divine  in¬ 
telligences  dwelt  in  Rocks  ;  hence  their  oracular,  or  fpcaking  Rocks  ; 
their  Logan  Stones,  their  Rock-Idols,  Batons,  and  Rock- Worfhip. 

Whatever  innovations  the  more  modern  Druids  adopted  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  antient  fyftcni  of 
this  Order,  admitted  of  no  Statue- Worfhip,  it  being  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  Celtick  Religion  ',  (and  all  tliefe  princi¬ 
ples  tlie  Druids  certainly  held)  that  the  Gods  were  not  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  any  human  figure  “ ;  and  we  know,  that  tho’  the  fe<St  of 
die  Sabians  would  have  introduc’d  Image-worfhip  into  Perfia ;  yet, 
diat  the  Magians,  (before,  and  after  Zoroaftres,)  never  admitted  any 
Statues  into  their  Temples,  (which  was  indeed  the  moft  ancient  and 
juftifyable  principle)  and  die  Grecian  Temples  being  fo  full  of  Sta¬ 
tues,  was  one  reafon,  likely,  that  the  Magi  infilled  upon  their  utter 
definition,  when  they  attended  Xerxes  in  his  weflern  expedition. 

The  Druids  worfhipp’d  the  whole  expanfe  of  heaven,  and  dierc- 
fore  had  open  Temples,  and  turn’d  round  the  body  during  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  Religious  Offices ",  and  took  the  circle  for  one  of 
the  Enfigns  of  their  Order  *,  as  well  as  for  the  plan  of  their  Tem¬ 
ples  7 ;  and  Dr.  Hyde  informs  us,  diat  the  Perfians  held,  that  the 
whole  circuit  of  Heaven  was  their  Jupiter  *. 

It  is  plain  from  Chapter  XVIII.  that  the  Druids  perform’d  the  Se¬ 
veral  acts  of  their  Religion  on  the  tops  of  hills ;  the  Perfians  alfo  did 
die  fame,  worfhipping  their  God  on  the  highelt  parts  of  mountains, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Ancients  \ 

The  Perfians  us’d  Ritual  Wafhings  and  Purifications ",  and  with 
the  purelf  water,  being  oblig’d  to  ufe  all  the  Elements  in  their  utmofl 
purity ' ;  they  wafli’d  dieir  heads  and  their  body,  and  then  held  them- 
lelves  pure,  and  fit  to  approach  the  Altar,  and  the  facred  Fire  in  their 
Temples " ;  they  had  alfo  a  particular  prayer  in  their  Formulary  to 


*  See  Montfauc.  tom.  i.  pag.  368. 

1  Lucan,  lib.  iii. — 44  Simulachraquc  mx*fta  Deo- 
44  rum— Arte  carent,ca?fifquc  extant  immania  trun- 

44 

-  See  Chap.  XVI.  lib.  ii. 

*  Chap.  XIX.  book  ii. 

1  Altar  in  Tiberius’s  time,  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
1  Sec  of  the  Circles  lib.  iii.  chap.  vii. 

*  44  Totum  cadi  gyrum,  Jovcm  cxiftimantcs.” 


Hyde  chap.  vi.  pa^.  137.  To*  hviXwu *7*  t* 

Atat  xoeAiorlif.  Heroa.  in  dio. 

a  44  In  fummis  montium  jugis,antiquiflimo  more, 
44  Deum  colcbant/’  Hyde  pag.  17. 

b  44  Aqua  munda  vos  Lavatc,  ct  Deo  gratias  a- 
44  gite.”  Hyde  pag.  236. 

c  44  Elcmenta  cnim  omnia  tenentur  fcnarc 
44  Pura.M  lb.  406. 

*  lb.  pag.  357. 


be 
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be  faid  in  the  morning,  at  the  walhing  of  their  hands  \  In  like  manner, 
the  Druids  had  alfo  their  pure  Holy-water,  and  by  the  multitude  of  rock- 
bafons ',  mull  have  had  many  Rites  of  Wafhings  and  Purifications. 

The  Perfians  were  remarkable  for  Magick  and  Witchcraft*,  and  the 
Britifii  Druids  went  fuch  lengths  in  that  diabolical  art,  (as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferv’d)  that  Pliny  lays,  they  feem’d  to  him  to  have  exceeded 
the  very  Perfians  themlelves,  and  the  latter  to  have  been  only  fcholars 
of  the  former. 

The  Druids  facrific’d  human  Vidtims,  and  fo  did  the  Perfians*. 
The  Perfians  had  their  Holy  Fires,  before  which  they  always  wor- 
fhipp’d ;  the  Druids  alfo  had  their  holy  Fires ",  to  which  the  people 
were  oblig’d  to  come  and  carry  off  fome  portion  (for  which  they 
doubtlefs,  pay’d  according  to  their  abilities)  to  kindle  the  fire  in  their 
own  houles  ;  and,  at  prefent,  the  Perfians  have  the  lame  cuftom,  for 
the  day  after  their  feaft,  which  is  kept  on  the  24th  of  April,  they  ex- 
tinguilh  all  their  domellick  fires,  and  to  rekindle  them,  go  to  die 
Prieft’s  houle,  and  there  light  a  candle,  paying  die  Prieft  his  fee  of 
fix  Ihillings  and  three-pence,  Englifh  money '. 

The  Perfians  thought  that  this  holy  Fire  was  the  caufe  of  domeftic 
plenty,  and  plac’d  the  lick  before  it,  thinking  it  of  great  and  healing 
virtue k ;  and  the  Druids  had  probably  the  fame  opinion  of  it,  for 
they  us’d  a  holy  Fire,  as  an  antidote  again!!  the  Plague,  or  the  Mur¬ 
rain  in  Catde '. 

The  Druids  had  alfo  their  feftival  Fires,  of  which  we  have  infiances 
flill  remaining  in  Cornwall ;  fo  had  the  Perfians  at  the  Winter  Sol- 
dice  B,  and  on  die  9th  of  March  \ 

The  fcrupulous,  awful  regard  which  the  Druids  pay’d  to  a  few 
plants,  (as  the  Millctoe,  Samolus,  and  Selago)  which  they  accounted 
facrcd,  and  the  extravagant  opinion  they  had  of  their  virtues,  may 
be  reckon'd  among  the  greateft  abfurdides  oi  their  fyftem ;  yet,  in 
tliis  they  have  the  Perfians  to  keep  them  in  countenance,  for  the  Per¬ 
fians,  and  Maflagetes,  diought  the  Milletoe  fomething  Divine  as  well 
as  die  Druids  \ 

The  Druids  thought  it  unlawful  to  cut  the  Milletoe,  with  any  o- 
ther  than  a  golden  hook ;  and  the  Perfians  were  altogedier  as  fuper- 
flitious,  they  were  to  cut  the  facred  twigs  of  Ghez  or  Haulm ,  call’d 
j Ber/am,  with  one  peculiar  fort  of  knife  only,  which  had  an  iron 
handle,  was  firfb  carefully  to  be  wafii’d,  then  blefs’d,  by  a  few  words 
mutter’d  over  it,  in  praife  of  God  and  Fire p.  The  Druids  diought 
their  Milletoe  a  general  antidote  again!!  all  poifons  whatfoever ;  dieir 


•  lb.  pag.  371. 

f  See  Chapter  of  the  Rock-bafons,  chap..xi. 
lib.  iii. 

•  “  Sine  Dubio  illic  orta  (viz.  Ars  Magica) 
u  in  Pcrfide  a  Zoroaftrc,  ut  inter  Autores  convc- 
fi  nit.”  Plin.  lib.  xxx.  chap.  i. 

•  Alex,  ab  Alro.  vol.  ti.  pag.  750. 


h  See  Chap.  XX.  pag.  1 30. 

1  Hvdc  ibid.  351.  k  Hyde  546. 

1  Martin  of  the  Iflcs  pag.  1 1 3. 

•  Sec  Chap.  xx.  pag.  1 30. 

•  Hyde  255,  249. 

•  Alex,  ab  Alr#.  voL  ii.  pag.  744. 
p  Hyde  345. 
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Selago  was  preferv’d  as  a  charm  againft  all  misfortunes ;  and  the  Pcr- 
fians  on  the  24-th  of  December,  or,  (according  to  their  more  antient 
way  of  reckoning)  April,  cat  flefh,  boil’d  with  Garlick,  and  fome 
other  herbs,  as  a  lure  prefervative  againft  all  the  ill  influences  of  Dae¬ 
mons  ;  they  have  alfo  a  notion,  that  whoever  on  this  fame  day  eats 
Annicc,  or,  (as  fome  think  it  fliould  be  read  )  Apples,  and  fmells  to 
a  Narciflus-flovver,  fliall  for  the  whole  enfuing  year  be  ealy  in  his 
mind,  and  healthy  as  to  his  body.  Another  fancy  the  Perflans  have 
of  like  kind,  which  is,  that  by  fmoaking,  or  burning  the  Iris  or  it’s 
root,  they  are  to  be  preferv’d  from  hunger  and  poverty  all  the  year 
after  \ 

In  the  XVH!h  Chapter,  book  II.  The  Druids  are  Ihewn  to  have 
held  the  Tranfmigration  of  the  Soul ;  and  the  Perflans  held  the  fame 
do&rine,  as  the  myfteries  of  Mithras  fufiiciently  intimate 

The  Druids  were  very  much  given  to  Divination  *,  and  no  people 
more  notorioufly  addicted  that  way  than  the  Perflans !.  The  Druids 
divin’d  from  incidents,  perfonal  dilappointments,  and  remarkable  af¬ 
flictions;  and  the  Perflans  had  the  lame  way  of  Divining,  for  when 
Haman  was  difappointed  in  his  deflgns  againft  Mordecai,  and  inftead 
of  hanging  him  on  the  gallows  which  he  had  prepar’d,  was  conftrain’d, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  to  attend  upon  him  in  proceffion,  as  an 
inferiour,  after  cloathing  and  crowning  him  as  King  of  Pcrfia ;  his 
Magi  prcfently  concluded,  that  this  extraordinary  incident,  lo  much 
the  reverie  of  Hainan’s  fcheme,  portended  no  lefs  than  that  Haman, 
inftead  of  prevailing  againft  Mordecai  was  but  haftening  on  his  own 


fall". 


It  is  intimated,  that  the  Druids  had  their  white  oracular  horles,  by 
obferving  the  neighing  of  which,  and  fome  other  circumft antes  in 
their  going,  feeding,  and  the  like,  they  prognofticatcd  what  was  to 
come.  Cyrus,  King  of  Perfla,  had  alfo  his  white  and  facred  horfes " ; 
and  not  long  after  him  the  neighing  of  horles  was  pitch’d  upon  for 
determining,  who  fhould  have  the  vacant  imperial  throne,  and  it  was 
accordingly  given  to  Darius  Hyftafpis,  bccaufc  Jiis  horfc  neighed  flrft. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  the  fatal  done  %  was  to  diftinguilh  the  right¬ 
ful  owner  of  the  throne  from  an  Ufurper ;  and  the  Perflans  too  had 
their  fatal  Stone ;  the  Artizoe  with  them  was  to  point  out  the  moft 
deferving  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Perfla r. 

Li  thefe,  as  well  as  other  particulars,  common  to  thefe  two  nations 
with  the  other  Gentiles,  (which  I  here  induftrioufly  omit)  did  the 


*  Hyde  ibid.  p2g.  25.1. 

1  Decretum  enim  apud  primos  habetur  dc  Ani- 
marum  in  diverfa  corpora  Tranfmigrationc,  id 
quod  etiam  in  Mithrae  myftcriis  videtur  Ugnifi 
cari.  ibid. 

•  See  foregoing  Chapter  of  Divination. 


1  Pliny  lib.  xxx.  chap.  i. 
“  Either  vi.  1 
w  Xcnophcn  Cy  roped, 
f  See  Chap.  V.  book  UL 
*  See  lib.  iii.  chap.  v. 
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Druids  refemble  the  antient  Perfians ;  but  whence  this  furprifing  con¬ 
formity  in  Temples,  Priefts,  Worfhip,  DoCtrines,  and  Divination,  be¬ 
twixt  two  fuch  diftant  nations  did  proceed,  ’tis  very  difficult  to  fay  : 
there  never  appears  to  have  been  the  lcaft  migration,  or  immediate 
intercourfe  betwixt  them,  after  the  one  people  was  fettled  in  Perfia, 
and  the  other  in  Gaul  and  Britain ;  and  whether  the  Celts  ( much 
lefs  the  Gauls  and  Britans)  can  ever  be  prov’d  to  have  been  one 
and  the  fame  people  with  the  Perfians,  ffiice  the  general  difperfion, 
(which  is  much  too  early  to  deduce  fuch  a  minute  conformity  from) 
is  much  to  be  qucftion’d. 

This  ftriCl  agreement  betwixt  the  Perfians,  and  the  weftern  nations 
of  Europe  was  too  obvious  to  efcape  the  notice  of  the  judicious  and 
learned  Pelloutier  in  liis  hiftory  of  the  Celts ;  therefore  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  Celts  and  Perfians  were  one  and  the  fame  people 7, 
and  feems  to  ground  his  opinion  upon  the  little  difference  there  is 
betwixt  the  Language,  Cuftoms,  and  Religion  of  the  two  nations  * : 
but  tli is  Union,  I  am  afraid,  muff  have  been  lb  early,  (for  we  have  no 
tracks  of  it  in  hiftory)  that  it  can  only  account  for  an  agreement  in  the 
eficntials  of  Religion,  which  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world  were  few, 
fimple,  and  unadorn’d,  and  fpread  into  all  parts,  and  there  continued 
in  great  meafure  the  fame  as  at  firft.  Such  were  the  efientials  of  both 
the  true  and  falfe  Religion  jn  the  beginning  of  the  world  after  the 
Flood,  and  the  principles  of  the  true  Religion  continued  ftill  to  be 
few,  and  always  the  fame ;  but  falle  Religion  grows,  increafes,  con¬ 
tracts  a  multiplicity  of  DoClrines,  adopts  new  Deities  and  Rites,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  invention  of  it’s  own  country,  or  to  the  infectious  com¬ 
merce  which  it  carries  on  with  other  countryes. 

I  am  fcnfible  that  Dion.  Halicarn.  VII.  474.  denies,  that  either 
the  Egyptians,  Africans,  Celts,  Indians,  or  indeed  any  other  of  the 
Barbarians,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages  down  to  his  time,  ever  de- 
ferted  their  country  Rites  of  Worfhip,  or  changed  any  thing  lb  much 
as  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  Religion,  unlefs  compell’d  thereto  by 
their  Conquerours ;  but,  whoever  confiders  the  infectious  nature  of 
Superftition,  and  under  what  reftraints  and  ftriCt  prohibitions  (tho’ 
all  ineffectual)  God  thought  fit  to  lay  his  own  chofen  people  when 
they  were  going  into  Chanaan,  cannot  but  differ  from  this  learned 
Hiftorian  in  this  point :  we  may  indeed  allow,  that  the  lefs  intercourfe 
thefe  nations  had  with  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  die  more  tena¬ 
cious  they  were  of  their  old  ways  of  worfhip ;  die  lefs  learning  and 
commerce,  the  more  fimple  their  Rites,  and  more  the  fame  (as  be¬ 
fore)  they  continued ;  but  that  fuch  large  portions  of  mankind,  who 

*  <c  A  lcgarde  de  Perfcs,  Jc  nc  doutc  point  du  tumes  ni  leur  Religion  nc  differoient  pas  ancien- 
€<  tout  qu’ils  ne  fuflcnt  lc  meme  peuplc  que  les  nement  de  ccllc  des  Ccltes.  ib.  pag.  19. 

•c  Ccltcs.”  Ni  la  languc  dcs  Perfcs,  ni  leurs  cou-  *  Vol.  i.  pag.  1 8. 
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had  iuch  a  multitude  oi  Gods  and  ceremonies,  could  have  ’em  all  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  nation,  and  retain  ’em  all  without  adding  to, 
or  retrenching  any  tiling  from  what  they  had  at  frrft,  is  inconceivable, 
contrary  to  the  temper  of  mankind,  (which  is  always  variable)  and 
repugnant  to  the  very  nature  and  defign  of  Idolatry  and  Gentilifm, 
which,  offering  us  every  now  and  then  new  Gods,  tempts  us  at  the 
fame  time  with  new  enfnaring  Rites  of  worfhipping  them,  and  io 
runs  us  deeper  into  the  abyfs  of  vice  and  errour.  Whence  had  the 
Gentiles  the  Rite  of  Circumcifion,  did  they  not  borrow  it  from  die 
true  believers  ?  did  not  the  Egyptians  borrow  this  Rite  from  die  Jews  % 
as  die  Jews  con  traded  from  their  intercourfe  with  them  a  propenfity 
to  make  to  themfelves  a  golden  Calf  ?  Can  it  be  deny’d,  that  Zoro- 
aftres  copy'd  a  great  deal  from  the  Mofaick  Inftitutions  ?  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,  ( part  I.  book  IV.)  hath  plac’d  this  beyond  all  doubt c.  Let 
thefe  two  inftances  (to  which  many  more  might  be  added)  fuffree  to 
fhew,  how  bold,  and  untenable  the  affertion  of  Dion.  Halicam.  is, 
and  diat  Religion  among  the  Heathens  has  always  been  in  a  fluctua¬ 
ting  condition,  fometimes  looting  one  part,  but  generally  increafing, 
and  altering  in  more 

The  great  queftion  is,  whether  the  Perfians  and  Celts  could  be 
one  nation,  late  enough  in  time  to  have  had  fuch  a  variety  of  Cuftoms, 
Rites,  and  Doctrines  of  the  fame  caff  and  turn  among  them,  when 
one  People ;  fo  as  that  when  they  feparated  and  fettled,  fome  in  Pertia, 
and  the  others  in  Europe,  they  carrycd  thefe  Rites,  Cuftoms,  and 
Doctrines  with  them  into  their  fevcral  departments,  whence  a  con- 
ftant  viliblc  conformity  enfued.  This  is  a  difficulty  not  catily  folv’d. 
I  ffiall  therefore  examine  this  matter  a  little  more  narrowly,  and  by 
diflinguifhing  between  the  fevcral  parts  of  Gentilifm,  endeavour  to 
fhew  whence  they  did  fevcrally  proceed. 

Some  Principles  and  Rites  they  had  in  common  with  the  true  be¬ 
lievers,  Principles  which  began  with  mankind,  and  frill  continued 
with  them,  tho’  obfeur'd,  and  almoft  defac'd  by  fable.  Others  fprung 
from  the  feeds  of  the  firfr  Idolatry,  and  were  the  fame  in  all  the  Gen¬ 
tile  world  ;  but  a  third  fort  of  Religious  Cuftoms  and  Opinions,  were 
the  peculiar  growth  of  particular  climates,  inventions  of  later  ages,  or 
the  produdt  of  imitation.  Their  having  open  Temples,  for  inftance, 
worfhipping  in  high  places,  not  worfhipping  Statues,  holding  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  neccffity  of  Sacrifices ;  thefe  are  what 


b  Herodotus  thinks  the  Jews  had  this  Rite  from 
the  Egyptians ;  but  the  Scripture  Original  of  this 
Rite  will  prevail  with  all  impartial  Readers. 

e  See  Prid.  Conncx.  pag.  216,  and  219.  firft 
Edit. 

d  The  Pcrfian  Religion  was  firft  Magian  en¬ 
tirety,  then  came  in  Sabianifm  with  all  the  Addi¬ 
tions  of  Image-worfhip,  and  at  one  time,  had 
got  a  greater  multitude  of  followers  than  the  Ma- 


gians ;  then  came  Zoroafires,  and  his  Reforma¬ 
tions  of  Magianifm,  and  fet  afidethe  Sabians;  and 
laftly,  Mahomctanifm  jollied  them  out  both.  The 
Phenicians  anciently  worlhipp’d  only  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  under  the  Names  of  Baal,  or  liclus,  and 
Aftartc,  14  prorepente  autem  Idololatria  Hercules 
4i  Phxnix,  aliiquc  Dcorum  numcrum  auxerunt.” 
Wife,  Bodlci.  Med.  pag.  218. 
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they  may  well  be  fuppos’d  to  have  had  in  common  with  the  reft  of 
mankind,  when  united  in  one  nation,  and  as  yet  incorrupted ;  other 
Rites  and  Superftitions  they  had  in  common  with  all  other  Heathens, 
deriv’d  from  the  fundamental  errours  of  Idolatry c,  which  proceeding 
from  one  author,  and  one  general  defign,  was  originally  tainted  fo 
ftrongly,  as  to  fome  particulars,  that  it  never  loft  the  venom.  Of 
this  kind  was  Polytheifm,  human  Sacrifices,  Witchcraft,  Necromancy, 
proftitution  and  debauch  after  Sacrifice,  thefe,  being  corruptions  at  the 
fountain  head,  fpread  wherever  the  waters  flow’d,  and  as  they  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Idolaters,  need  no  migration,  nor  union  of  nations  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  being  alike  in  all  countries;  But  the  remaining  part 
of  this  likenefs  remains  ftill  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Tranfinigration 
of  the  Soul  was  a  fancy  added  to  the  old  Doctrine  of  the  immortality, 
of  Eaftern  growth,  where  it  ftill  continues,  the  Bannians  and  Chinefe 
making  it  at  this  time  a  fundamental  principle  of  their  perfuafion,  re¬ 
ceiv’d,  as  they  fay,  from  the  ancient  Brachmans.  Magick,  with  all 
it’s  horrid  erudition,  aftrology,  commerce  with  Demons,  examining 
the  entrails  of  human  vidtims,  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  ceremonies 
wherewith  the  Britans,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  beholders,  exercifed 
the  arts  of  Divination,  could  never  have  exifted  early  enough  to  have 
been  us’d  by  the  Celts  and  Perfians,  when  one  people  ;  the  fome  may 
be  faid  of  worfhipping  the  Serpent,  and  always  before  Fire,  which 
were  both  borrow’d  by  the  Perfians  from  the  Jewifh  Hiftory,  after 
the  migration  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt.  The  Druids  were  a  Sedt 
which  had  it’s  rife  among  the  Britans,  after  the  Celts  were  broke  into 
Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britans,  &c.  fince  which  time  it  is  impoflible 
tliat  the  Perfians  and  Celts  fhould  have  been  one  people  without  our 
knowing  it ;  and  the  great  rcfemblance  betwixt  the  Druids  and  the 
Magi,  as  to  their  eminent  Power  and  Dignity  in  their  own  nations, 
their  eminent  fkill  in  Magick,  die  colour  of  their  habit,  the  fame  de¬ 
grees  in  the  Priefthood,  their  like-ways  of  Divining ;  all  thefe,  as  much 
too  modern  for  the  time  when  the  two  nations  of  Celts  and  Perfians 
were  united  in  one  community,  muft  be  fetch’d  from  another  chanel. 

It  has  been  hinted  before,  that  die  Druids  were  probably  oblig’d 
toPydiagoras  for  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Tranfinigration,  and  fome  odier 
particulars ;  and  as  that  great  Philofbpher  had  been  a  Difciple,  cither 
of  Zoroaftres,  or  fome  of  that  Perfian’s  immediate  fucceflors ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  he  was  learned  in  all  the  Magian  Religion,  which 
Zoroaftres  prefided  over,  and  cftablifh’d  in  Perfia :  it  was  with  this 
Magian  Religion  that  the  Druids  maintain’d  fo  great  an  uniformity, 
and  as  Pythagoras  is  juftly  thought  to  have  convers’d  with  the  Druids, 

after  he  had  return’d  lull  fraught  with,  and  eager  to  impart  his  ori- 

© 

*  Sec  lib.  ii.  chap.  i. 

PP 
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ental  Learning,  ’tis  not  improbable,  but  the  Druids  might  have  drawn 
by  his  hands  out  of  the  Perfian  fountains. 

It  may  be  obferv’d  in  the  next  place,  that  the  Phenicians  were  very 
conversant  with  the  Perfians  for  the  fake  of  the  Eaftern  Trade,  of 
which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  principal  Marts  for  many  years,  and 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  Phenicians,  and  after  them  the 
Greeks  Ending  the  Druids  devoted  beyond  all  others  to  fuperftition  *, 
fhould  make  their  court  to  that  powerful  Order,  by  bringing  them 
continual  notices  of  the  oriental  Superftitions,  in  order  to  promote 
and  engrofs  the  lucrative  trade,  which  they  carryed  on  in  Britain  for 
lb  many  ages.  What  makes  this  the  more  likely,  is,  the  general 
character  of  the  Druids,  who  were  glad  to  catch  at  every  tiling  they 
could  lay  hold  of  to  enrich  their  fuperftition.  It  may  not  be  amils 
here  to  obferve,  that  the  fame  chanel  which  imported  the  Perfian, 
might  alfo  introduce  fome  of  the  Jewifti  and  Egyptian  Rites  :  the 
Phenicians  traded  much  widi  Egypt,  and  had  J  udaa  at  their  own 
doors,  and  from  the  Phenicians  the  Druids  might  learn  lome  few 
Egyptian  and  Jewifti  Rites,  and  interweave  them  among  their  own  ; 
this  is  much  more  probable,  than  that  the  Druids  fhould  have  had 
their  whole  Religion  from  Egypt,  as  fome  think,  or  from  the  Jews, 
as  others  with  as  little  reafon  contend. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  Druids  Declenfton  and  Expiration. 

A  Great  deal  may  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  ftridlnefs  of  the  Druid 
Difcipline,  and  the  extenftvcnefs  of  their  learning ;  and  the 
veneration  paid  to  their  Morality  and  juftice  in  civil  matters  muft  be 
acknowledg’d  their  due ;  but  it  muft  be  furprifing  to  all  the  world, 
that  a  fyftem  of  fo  much  barbarity  in  the  chief  part  of  worfhip,  ( I  mean 
their  Sacrifices)  fuch  fancyful  Rites,  in  fome  particulars,  and  fuch 
groundlefs  fpeculations,  relating  to  others ;  a  fedt  which  contributed 
fo  little  to  the  exigencies  of  the  community,  and  yet  appropriated  to 
it’s  felf  the  moft  invidious  fuperiority  over  it’s  fellow  fubjedfs,  fhould 
preferve  itfelf  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity  down  thro’  fo  many 
ages.  The  great  reafon  was,  that  firm  and  abfolute  power  in  all 
caufes  civil,  military,  and  religious,  which  they  had  the  artifice  to  pro¬ 
cure  for,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  Order :  this  preferv’d  the  Druids 
as  long  as  the  Gauls  and  Britans  preferv’d  their  independency  ;  but  as 
foon  as  thefe  nations  were  forc’d  to  ftoop  to  foreign  Maftcrs,  and  be¬ 
came  no  more  than  fo  many  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all 
the  authority  of  the  Druids  was  fubjedt  to  the  controll  of  a  higher  ju- 
rifdi&ion,  and  the  Romans  were  fo  far  from  fhewing  them  the  refpedt 

*  “  Natio  eft  omnis  GaJIorum  admodum  dedita  Rcligionibus.”  CtF.  lib.  vi.  pag.  16. 

and 
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and  veneration  which  they  had  held  among  their  own  people  for  fo 
many  generations,  that  they  utterly  detcfted  their  moft  folemn  Rites 
as  Blocking  to  human  nature.  This  was  the  fir!!  blow  to  Druidifm, 
and  particular  laws  were  Toon  after  made  again!!  their  human  Sacri¬ 
fices.  Auguftus  forbad  the  Roman  citizens  from  pradtiling  any  part 
of  the  Religion  ol  the  Druids  * ;  but  Tiberius  Cefar  carryed  this  mat¬ 
ter  farther,  and  ftridlly  forbad  the  celebration  of  the  Druid  Rites  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  adjoyning  Provinces,  if  he  did  not  utterly 
abolifli  the  whole  Druid  Order  in  the  Gaulifii  Nation,  as  Pliny  feems 
to  intimate f. 

There  was  an  Altar  found  in  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1 7 1 1 , 
which  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  very  pro¬ 
bably  on  account  of  that  Emperor’s  proceeding  to  abolifh  Druidilm. 
The  Infcription  takes  up  one  front  of  the  Altar  (A)  PI.  VI.  p.  151.  the 
other  tliree  fronts  have  ftill  remaining  in  them  plain  figns  of  the  Druids 
giving  way  to  the  imperial  Edict.  Whether  in  that  part  of  front  the 
fecond  (B),  which  is  defac’d,  (for  die  two  armed  youths  (a,  b)  here 
take  up  but  half  the  bafs  relief )  there  might  not  have  been  fome  lym- 
bol  of  the  Emperor’s  Profcription,  (as  a  whip,  or  la£h)  is  what  can’t 
now  be  determin’d,  but  from  the  contents  of  the  other  bafs  relieves, 
is  very  likely.  The  figures  are  haftening  forwards ;  if  they  are  Soldiers 
putting  in  execution  Tiberius’s  law,  what  the  fecond  (b)  holds  in  his 
hand  may  be  a  drawn  fword,  a  pike,  or  flagellum.  In  the  third  front 
(C)  there  are  two  perfons  bearded  and  old,  and  one  in  the  middle 
not  bearded.  The  right  hand  old  man  (a)  has  die  Virga-divinatoria, 
perhaps,  in  his  hand,  the  fecond  and  middle  figure  (b)  feems  to  be 
young  and  bcardlefs,  perhaps  fhe  is  a  Druidefs,  and  the  torch  in  her 
right  hand,  a  fymbol  of  their  holy  fires.  The  third  (c)  is  old,  beard¬ 
ed,  and  in  his  right  hand  carries  the  Magick  circle  (d)  of  which  figure 
the  Druids  were  extreamly  fond  :  they  have  all  three  in  their  left  hand 
an  o&angular  kind  of  plate*  (e),  but  by  no  means  like  die  fhiclds  of 
the  front  before  diis,  as  Mr.  Martin  thinks  “ ;  neidier  are  thele  figures 
helmetcd,  but  have  loofe  caps,  or  turbants  on  dieir  heads.  By  their 
tunick,  cap,  and  circle,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  are  Druids ; 
what  they  carry  in  their  left  hand  therefore,  cannot  be  lliields,  the 
Druids  being  priviledg’d  again!!  carrying  arms ;  befides  that  the  left 
hand  is  not  on  the  infide  as  in  carrying  lhields  it  ought  always  to  be; 
thele  things  therefore  are  not  born  as  arms  of  defence,  but  may  rather 
be  fome  mufical  inftrument  of  the  Bards,  or  perhaps  fome  tablet  on 
which  they  were  us’d  to  cal!  their  Sortes ,  or  lots  of  Divination  :  the 
figures  are  all  upon  the  march,  and  feem  to  reprefent  the  Exit  oi  the 

•  Suetonius  in  Claudio.  *  Montfaucon  tom.  ii.  pag.  423.  is  miftaken  in 

f  14  Tibcrii  Carfaris  principals  fuftulir  Druidas  calling  them  Hexagonal.  See  the  Icon. 

*  corum.”  viz.  Gallorum.  lib.  xxx.  chap.  i.  h  Rcl.  dc  Gaul.  vol.  ii.  pag.  60. 
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Druid  Rites,  Holy  Fires,  and  Magical  Incantations.  The  fourth  front 
of  tills  Altar  (D)  as  Martin  juftly  obferves,  (pag.  64.)  fhews  us  the 
departing  Druids,  and,  I  doubt  not,  had  different  Symbols  to  exprefs 
the  other  Druid  Superftitions ;  but  this  front  of  the  ftone  is  unhappily 
defac’d,  and  one  head  only  has  the  appearance  of  a  Diadem.  Mont- 
faucon 1  thinks,  “  that  theie  Bafs-relicVes  do  reprefent  the  conlccration 
“  of  tills  Altar,  that  ’tis  hard  to  guefs  for  what  reafon  the  Circle  is 
«  here  inferted ;  but  concludes,  that  it  muft  have  born  it’s  fhare  in 
“  the  ceremony  of  this  Procefiion.’’  In  what  ceremony  then  more 
likely,  than  in  one  relating  to  the  Gaulifh  Superftition  ? 

Notwithftandi ng  what  Tiberius  did,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  pro¬ 
ceed  againft  the  Druids  widi  more  feverity  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Ce- 
far,  and  therefore  Suetonius  attributes  the  honour  of  fuppreffmg  the 
Gaulifti  Druids  to  Claudius'1,  and  his  zeal  againft  them  is  apparent  e- 
nough  from  his  putting  to  death  a  Roman  of  the  Equcftrian  Order,  for 
carrying  the  Angubium,  (that  Druid  charm,)  in  his  bofoin '.  But  not- 
withftanding  thefe  imperial  Edicts  it  is  not  to  be  imagin’d  that  the 
whole  Druid  Order  and  Difcipline  in  Gaul  immediately  and  abfolutely 
ceas’d  ;  their  cruel  Sacrifices  of  human  Victims  were  doubtlefs  exprels- 
ly  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  more  fraudulent  parts  of  their  Magick  and 
Incantations,  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties ;  however,  it  is  by  nd 
means  to  be  queftion’d,  but  that  they  retain'd  and  publickly  exercis’d, 
their  other  more  innocent  Rites  of  worfliip,  (and  in  private  it  is  very 
much  to  be  fulpe&ed,  that  they  continued  alfo  their  ancient  bloody 
cuftomsn)  even  till  Chriftianity  itfelf  appear’d,  and  corrected  the  heart, 
their  hands  only  having  been  refttain'd  by  the  laws  of  the  Empire. 
And  indeed,  after  Chriftianity,  (which  is  moft  to  be  wonder'd  at)  theif 
fondnefs  for  human  Victims  continued,  tho’  perhaps  in  few  places;  for 
Procopius,  who  liv’d  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  fays ", 
u  Francos  etji  Chrijiwn  jam  coler&it ,  bumanis  tamcn  ad  fuum  ccvum 
u  hojiiis  ufos."  Some  other  of  their  Rites  feem  alfo  to  have  reach’d 
down  far  below  the  date  of  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity. 

Tho’  Druidifm  in  Gaul  was  ft r icily  prohibited  as  early  as  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  ;  yet  in  Britain  it  was  practis’d  a  long  while  after  with 
impunity,  and  all  it’s  moft  dreadful  Rites,  fo  religioufty,  and  with  that 
diligence,  pomp,  and  exa&nefs  perfifted  in,  as  made  Pliny  fay,  that 
the  Britans  outdid  the  very  Perfians. 

The  Druids  continued  authoriz’d  in  Britain,  as  Arch-biftiop  Ufher#, 
and  Leland » think,  with  all  their  Rites  in  as  full  force,  (as  the  Ro- 

*  Tom.  ii.  pag.  423.  m  Gronovius  in  Tac.  Ann.  Var.  pag.  592- 

*  “  Druidarum  Rcligionem  apud  Gallos  dine  0  Lib.  ii.  dc  Bello  Gothico  Lipfii  not.  in  Tac. 

“  immanitatis  &  tantum  civibus  fub  Augufto  in-  dc  M.  G.  chap.  ix. 

ic  terdictam  penitus  abolevit  vh$,  Claudius.”  Sue-  •  Prim-  pages  57,  58,  59. 
ton.  in  Claud,  chap.  xxv.  r  De  Scr.  Brit.  paa.  4. 

1  See  Chapter  XXI.  pag.  136. 
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man  powers  here  would  permit,  till  the  reign  of  King  Lucius  (A.  D. 
177 )  when  Chriftianity  being  embrac'd  by  the  King  and  Princes  of 
the  liland,  Bifhops  were  ordain’d,  and  fupported  by  the  Civil  Power, 
in  preaching  to,  and  converting  the  people.  This  change  took  away 
from  the  Druids  the  eftablilhment,  and  countenance  of  the  Civil  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  (as  Superftition  takes  deep  root, 
and  in  more  places  than  can  prefently  be  attended,  adminiftrcd  unto, 
and  effectually  cur’d  by  the  moll  diligent  Paftors)  it  doubtlefs  requir’d 
time  to  introduce  a  thorough  change  in  the  people :  however,  from  the 
time  of  the  Gofpel’s  taking  place,  DruidiGn  certainly  began  to  dwin¬ 
dle,  as  having  loft  that  Power  which  was  the  principal  fupport  of 
their  whole  fyftem 1 ;  Druidifm  continued  in  Mona,  till  Crathlintus, 
King  of  Scotland ',  expell’d  the  Druids,  and  fettled  a  Bifhop  there.  * 

But  the  laft  place  we  read  of  them  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  is  Ire¬ 
land,  where  they  continued  in  full  poffdlion  of  all  their  ancient  power 
till  the  year  432  after  Chrift,  when  St.  Patrick  undertook  the  con¬ 
version  of  that  Bland.  The  Druids,  or  Irifh  Magi,  are  laid  to  have 
foretold  die  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  it  was  to  happen  in  the 
year  abovemention  d ;  they  are  alio  laid  to  have  difputed  with  him  in 
prelence  of  Leogarius,  King  ol  Ireland,  this  fame  year  * ;  and  from 
the  great  progrels  which  St.  Patrick,  and  his  Difciples  made  in  con¬ 
verting  the  Druids,  and  the  people  of  that  Illand  to  Chriftianity,  he 
has  ever  ftnee  been  accounted  the  Apoftle  and  Tutelary  Saint  of  the 
Irilh  Nation  *.  After  die  Druids  were  entirely  abolish’d,  and  no  Pried: 
of  that  Order  Suffer'd  to  officiate,  many  of  the  Druid  fuperftitious 
Cuftoms,  of  the  lefs  enormous  kind,  remain’d,  and  may  be  manifeftly 
trac’d,  even  to  this  day,  in  Ireland,  in  the  ScotiSh  Illes,  and  in  Cornwall. 

A  Priefthood  of  fuch  antiquity  and  eminence,  could  not  but  leave 
many  Monuments  behind  them. 

As  Priefts,  dedicated  to  the  facred  Offices  of  their  Religion,  the 
Druids  muft  have  had  in  all  their  places  of  worfhip,  Idols,  Temples, 
Groves,  Altars,  Lavacrums,  (or  holy  Baths) :  as  Men,  they  muft  have 
had  hollies,  and  doubtlefs,  habitations  of  the  better  fort ;  as  they  were 
abfolute  fudges  in  every  cafe  of  importance,  they  had  their  Forums,  or 
appropriated  courts  of  judicature ;  as  the  firft  clafs  of  the  Nobility, 
they  were  certainly  buried  (efpecially  the  chief  Flamens)  with  fome 
diftin<ftion,  and  confcquently  muft  have  had  fepulchres,  the  moft  re- 


*  It  is  recorded  of  Elvanus,  immediate  Succcf- 

for  to  Theanus  (the  firft  Arch-biftiop  of  London, 
appointed  by  King  Lucius,  that  he  converted 
many  Druids  to  the  Chriftian  Faith.  Uflier  Prim, 
pag.  67.  f  Ibid. 

*  This  Mona  was  at  that  Time  under  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  therefore,  as 
Uflier  obferves,  ( ibid,  ut  fupra)  more  likely  to  be 
the  Iflc  of  Man,  than  that  of  Anglefca :  To  which 


I  can’t  but  add,  that  Ccfar  calls  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
Mona,  and  fays  it  was  in  the  Middle  of  the  Sea, 
betwixt  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Britilh  Hifto- 
rians,  however,  endeavour  to  appropriate  this 
Name  to  the  Iflc  of  Anglefca. 

•  Apud  Probum,  &  Jofcelinum,  ch.  liii.  Uflier 
ibid.  852.  Ind.  Chron.  ibid.  430. 

1  Flaherty  and  Matt.  Kennedy  pag.  19.  Row¬ 
land  pag.  107. 
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markable  which  the  times  they  liv’d  in,  afforded :  now,  as  all  thefe  things 
were  intended  for  the  ufe  of  pofterity,  as  well  as  of  the  age  that  erec¬ 
ted  them,  tis  no  wonder  that  many  of  them  lhould  furvive  the  fate 
of  their  Superftition.  But  as  the  country  became  more  cultiv  ated, 
people  and  trade  increas’d,  towns  built,  and  cities,  churches,  monafte- 
ries,  and  palaces  cre&ed,  many  of  thefe  antient  monuments  were, 
doubtlefs,  apply  d  to  the  ufes  of  building,  for  which  rcafon  very  few 
or  none  of  them  are  to  be  found  near  great  cities  and  towns.  How¬ 
ever,  in  more  retir’d  lituations,  particularly  on  rocky  hills,  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  difficult  accefs,  as  well  as  on  defert  plains,  there  are  fome  of 
every  fort  abovemention’d,  Drill  remaining. 

Of  their  Groves  it  cannot  be  expected  that  many  ffiould  remain  : 
tillage  and  cultivation  having  made  more  than  bare  amends  for  their 
fhade  and  beauty ;  but  Tradition  unqueftionably  affures  us,  that  there 
were  formerly  many  woods  and  groves,  where  now  there  is  not  a  tree 
to  be  feen ;  and  tho’  we  find  the  Druid  monuments  at  this  time  naked 
and  uncover’d ;  yet  there  is  great  realon  to  believe,  that  antiently, 
they  all  flood  under  their  proper  coverture  of  facrcd  trees. 

Their  Caves  were  all  as  rude  as  nature  form’d  them,  or  fo  little  al¬ 
ter’d  from  nature,  that  nothing  of  art  might  appear,  the  Druids  ima¬ 
gining  (as  it  appears  from  nioft  of  their  monuments)  that  it  was  be¬ 
neath  the  antiquity  of  their  Order,  as  well  as  the  majefty  of  the  Gods, 
to  make  ufe  of  the  modern  delicacies  of  art,  or  carving.  Their  Houfes 
alfo  (or  at  leaft  thofe  which  Tradition  call  fo)  many  of  which  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Scotch  Hies,  (call'd  Tig-the-na?i-Druidh J  have 
little  art,  being  capable  only  of  holding  one  perfon,  (as  fitter  tor  con¬ 
templation)  without  lime  or  mortar,  and  of  as  few  and  unwrought 
Stones  as  poffible.  But  it  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  thefe  little  houfes 
were  their  Sacella,  (facred  Cells)  to  which  the  people  were  to  have 
recourfe  for  Divining,  or  deciding  controverfics,  or  for  prayers ;  but 
not  their  family-feats,  or  ufual  habitations,  which  were  neceflarily  to 
be  of  a  different  fize  and  fhape,  and  were  furcly  as  convenient  and 
noble  as  were  cuftomary  in  that  age. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  but  as  judicial  Arbitrators  of  all  dis¬ 
putes,  Civil  and  Religious,  the  Druids  had  their  Fonim’s,  or  proper 
places  allotted  them,  fuch  as  might  beft  anlwcr  the  exigencies  ol 
their  function,  and  of  thefe  fome  muft  remain. 

Gorfedau’s,  we  have  many  in  Cornwall ;  whether  they  were  Ionic  con- 
fecratcd  Rocks,  elevated  above  the  reft,  or  whether  they  were  ftone- 
heaps,  ferving  to  pronounce  their  judicial  decrees  from,  as  being  the 
enclofures  of  their  anceftor’s  afhes,  which  they  would  not  by  any 
means  violate  by  unjuft  decifions.  Of  which  loevcr  kind  the  Gorfedau’s 
were,  there  are  a  great  number  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Cornwall. 
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Stone-heaps  with  a  rough  Pillar  erected  in  the  middle  of  them,  are, 
doubtlefs,  Druid  monuments,  traces  of  fuch  being  found  in  the  hidory 
of  the  mod  antient  Eaftcm  nations  apply  d  to  like  Superdition. 

What  kind  ol  Sepulchres  the  Druids  made  ufe  of  may  be  perhaps 
difputed,  but  as  they  unquedionably  burnt  their  dead,  ’tis  very  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  their  principal  Prieds,  and  great  Men,  had 
their  adies  collected  into  an  Uni,  and  fometimes  had  the  Urn  plac’d 
in  a  grave,  done- vault,  (or  Kijl-va&n ' )  near  fome  place  of  worfhip, 
where  they  officiated ;  or  near  their  dwelling ;  without  any  other  note, 
or  mark  of  dignity,  inferiptions  being  a  tranfgreffion  againd  the  ge¬ 
neral  prohibition  oi  committing  any  thing  to  writing.  At  other  times, 
when  leifurc  permitted,  and  the  defires  or  dignity  of  the  departed  Druid, 
were  properly  confidcr’d ;  they  erected  Barrows  over  the  Urn,  there 
being  no  country  of  any  efpecial  note  in  hidory,  in  which  this  gene¬ 
ral  kind  of  Sepulchre,  (I  mean  the  Barrow)  is  not  to  be  found ;  and 
there  is  the  more  reafon  to  think  the  Barrow-burial  us’d  by  the  Druids, 
bccaufe  fometimes  upon  thefe  Barrows,  and  fometimes  at  the  bottom, 
and  near  them,  the  Druids  burnt  fome  of  their  holy  and  fedival  Fires w ; 
all  nations  paying  great  honours  to  the  tombs  of  their  ancedors,  and 
annually  facrificing,  leading,  and  appointing  games  at  thofe  very  places, 
as  doing  honour  to  die  dead,  and  giving  pleafure,  and  entertainment 
at  the  lame  time  to  the  living. 

We  have  great  plenty  of  thefe  Barrows  every  where,  and  indeed  by 
their  plain  and  fimple  figure,  dicy  are  to  lad  as  long  as  they  continue 
free  from  the  hands  of  violence. 

All  die  remains  of  die  Druids,  befides  what  has  been  hinted  at  a- 
bove,  are  few  and  inconfiderable.  In  fome  places  they  left  their  names 
to  towns  and  houfes,  hills  and  brooks,  which  dill  continue ;  and  all 
names  that  have  Drudau,  Dm,  Druwydd,  Drudion,  Derwyddon,  Derw, 
and  Dar,  may  be  reckon’d  of  Druid  original  \ 

"  i.  c.  Stone  Cheft.  w  Chap.  XX.  drugy  in  Philak.-Rhicd-Druith  (vulg.  Rcd-Druth) 

*  Bod- Drudau  viz.  Druids  Houfc  in  Anglcfea,  i.  e.  NobiliumDruidarum  vadum,  vel  Statio.  Dru- 
Rowland  245.— Boddryddau  inDifcrt  Parifh,  Flint-  llen-ton-Druid— Stones  Town.  Goon-Derw  (vulg. 
fhirc,  Druids  Houfc.— Bod-drudcn  (vulgo  Bod-dru-  Conderow)  the  Druids  Downs.  Tin  Dcrw  vulg. 
gan  in  Cornwall)  of  the  fame  Derivation.  Bod-  Tinderow,  in  St. Anthony  Meneaguc,  Dniids  Hi!!. 

End  of  the  Second  Book. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Rude  Stone-Monuments  in  general . 

*  1  r 

SOMETHINGS  are  remarkable  and  curious  for  their  elegance, 
richnefs,  ftiape,  and  magnificence,  and  fome  others  for  their 
fimplicity,  and  remote  Antiquity.  If  the  Reader  is  of  that 
turn,  as  to  be  delighted  only  with  the  former  kind  of  Monuments, 
I  can  promile  him  but  little  pleafure  in  the  enfuing  Treatile ;  but  if 
he  has  a  juft  regard  for  the  iirft  ages  and  cuftoms  of  mankind,  and  is 
willing  to  enquire  into  the  original  of  thole  Monuments,  which  are 
difpers’d  not  only  in  thole  Iilands  of  Britain,  but  in  moft  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  certainly  preceded  all  the  improvements  of  art,  imagery, 
and  fancy,  he  may  not  lofe  his  labour  wholly,  nor  mifs  oi  entertain¬ 
ment.  He  may  here  fee  the  lame  Monuments  in  Alia,  and  at  home 
at  his  own  doors ;  the  fame  in  Paleftine,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  the 
Weftermoft  parts  of  Britain  ;  and  may  perhaps  difeover  the  intent  and 
defign  of  them,  fet  forth  in  other  hiftories,  better  than  we  can  expe& 
from  the  liiftory  of  our  own  country. 

The  precarioulhefs  of  human  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  worldly 
affairs,  taught  people  very  loon  after  the  Creation  to  endeavour  by 
fome  memorials  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  thole  perlons  and 
events,  which  had  been  of  importance  in  their  time. 
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Religion  did  alfo  prompt  them  very  early  to  mark  out  particular 
places  for  worfhip ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  thefe 
Monuments  were  at  firft  of  the  moft  fimple  kind,  rude,  without  Art, 
or  Infcription,  the  Authors  of  them  regarding  more  the  thing  to  be 
remember’d,  than  the  materials  or  fafhion  of  the  Memorial,  and  con- 
fulting  their  prefent  exigencies,  without  any  view  of  fatisfying  the  cu- 
riofity  of  after  ages,  by  affixing  dates  and  names  upon  their  works : 
they  therefore  chofe  fuch  kind  of  Monuments  as  offer’d  moft  readily, 
and  requir’d  only  the  good-will,  labour,  and  affiftancc  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  from  whom  they  could  exped  no  elegance,  invention,  or  beau¬ 
ty  :  of  this  moft  ancient  fort  of  Monuments  muft  thole  be  reckon’d, 
which  confift  of  Rude  Unhewn  Stones,  as  offering  themfelves  in  moft, 
or  all  countries,  on  the  higheft  hills,  (fuch  as  the  Ancients  generally 
chofe,  for  their  eminency,  to  ered  their  memorials  upon)  and  pro- 
miling  a  longer  duration,  than  Monuments  of  a  more  compound¬ 
ed  nature. 

Thefe  ftones  were  eroded  in  different  number,  and  figure,  and  up¬ 
on  different  occaflons. 

0 

In  Cornwall,  they  are  fometimes  found  lingle,  as  Obelilks,  fome- 
times  two,  three,  or  more,  compofing  one  Monument,  fometimes  dis¬ 
pos’d  in  a  lineal,  or  ftraight  diredion,  fometimes  in  a  circle  ;  often  in 
heaps,  or  Barrows,  and  now  and  then,  three  or  four  large  flags,  or 
thin  ftones,  capp’d  with  a  much  larger  one,  which  go  by  the  Britifh 
name  of  Cromlehs. 

It  appears  from  hiftory,  that  fome  of  thefe  Monuments  were  of  a 
truly  Religious  Inftitution,  eroded  by  particular  perfons,  either  as 
Monuments  of  their  gratitude  for  fome  extraordinary  bleffing,  or  to 
be  a  fymbol  to  pofterity  ot  fome  Religious  Covenant  with  God,  or 
with  one  another :  others  were  lepulchral,  and  both  thefe  forts  of 
Monuments  became  afterwards,  with  the  true  believers,  places  of  pub- 
lick  national  Worfhip  ;  but  with  the  Heathens  they  became  Idols, 
Altars,  or  Temples,  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  Idolatry  ;  and  with 
both  true  Believers  and  Gentiles,  the  places  where  thefe  Rude  Stones 
were  credcd,  became  the  feats  of  Judicature,  of  Inauguration,  and  na¬ 
tional  Councils.  Some  of  thefe  Rude  Stones  were  memorials  of  civil 
contrads,  or  military  exploits.  Others,  were  boundaries  of  lands  and 
countries,  and  fometimes  goals  of  Jiadia^  or  courfes ;  others,  accord¬ 
ing  to  die  voice  of  Superftition,  were  of  miraculous,  healing,  and  la- 
cred  virtue.  Let  us  pafs  on  to  treat  of  each  fort  particularly,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Order  in  which  they  may  be  fuppos’d  to  have  had  their  be¬ 
ginning  ;  and  from  thefe  Monuments  lee  what  lights  we  can  ftrike 
out  in  antient  hiftory  \  for  as  die  Author  of  die  Religion  of  the  anti- 
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ent  Gauls  fays,  “  Monuments  are  oftentimes  more  fure  guides  to  troth, 
«  than  Hiftorians  themfelves \ 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Jingle  Stones-EreB,  or  Rude  Pillars. 

TH  E  moft  ancient  Monument  of  this  kind,  which  hiftory  af¬ 
fords  us,  (if  Jofephus  is  to  be  credited)  is  that  which  Seth  e- 
redted :  this  Patriarch  fearing  (as  the  Jewifh  Hiftorian  fays)  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  mankind,  becaufe  of  their  abominable  wickednefs,  but  not 
forefeeing  whether  this  defolation  was  to  be  executed  by  Fire  or  Wa¬ 
ter,  fet  up  two  Pillars,  the  one  of  Stone,  the  other  of  Brick  ;  that  by 
their  different  conftrudtions,  one  of  them  might  be  proof  againft  that 
Element  (which  foever  it  were)  that  fhould  accomplifh  the  divine 
judgment*.  There  is  alio  a  Stone  mention’d,  (i  Sam.  vi.  18.)  which 
bore  the  name  of  Abel,  but  whether  a  fepulchral  Monument,  or  any 
memorial  of  Seth’s  elder  brother,  hiftory  is  lilent  \  But  let  us  pal’s 
on  to  what  is  more  authentick. 

Jacob  erected  feveral  of  thefe  Monuments,  and  upon  different  oc- 
caftons :  the  firft  we  read  of,  is  that  which  he  eredted  at  Luz,  after¬ 
wards  by  him  nam’d  Bethel.  It  was  a  Religious  Monument,  which 
Jacob  (at  once  full  of  holy  dread,  at  the  vilion  of  God  and  his  An¬ 
gels,  and  infpir’d  with  the  moft  grateful  fcnfe  of  the  Divine  Goodncfs, 
lo  plainly  declar’d  to  him  in  this  gracious  Vilion)  thought  he  could 
not  do  lefs  than  mark  the  place  withall,  where  he  had  been  lo  favour’d 
by  Heaven.  !  “  And  Jacob  rofe  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took 
“  the  Stone  which  he  had  put  for  his  pillows,  and  let  it  up  for  a  Pil- 
“  lar,  (Matzebah)  and  pour’d  oil  upon  the  top  of  it1,  and  called  the 
“  name  of  that  place  Beth-el.”  vow’d  to  worfhip  the  true  God  only, 
and  that  the  place  where  he  had  fet  up  this  Stone  Ihould  be  the  houle 
of  God.  As  Jacob  was  at  this  time  young  in  years,  and  had  never  yet 


y  44  Les  Monuments  font  fouvent  dcs  guides 
44  plus  furs  que  les  Hifloricns.  De  quelque  cx- 
a  acfcitudc  qu'ils  fe  foient  piquez,  non  feulement 
44  il  leur  a  echappe  une  infinite  dcs  chofes  impor- 
44  t antes,  mais  mcme  ils  font  tombez  dans  erreurs 
44  groffiercs  qui  paficroient  pour  des  veritez  con- 
44  names  fans  1c  fecours  dc  Monuments.”  Monf. 
Martin  Rcl.  de  Gauls,  vol.  ii.  pag.  332. 

*  Jofephus  (Jewifh  Antiqu.)  fays,  that  one,  or 
both  of  thefe  Pillars,  were  to  be  feen  in  his  time, 
viz.  in  the  Reign  of  Vcfpafian  ;  but  it  is  indeed 
very  unlikely,  that  any  fuch  Pillars  fhould  have 
been  erected.  See  Stillingfl.  Ori.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  ch.  ii. 

a  It  is  very  likely  alfo,  that  what  is  in  our  He¬ 
brew  Text  ficrc,  Abel,  is  a  faffc  Reading,  and 
ought  to  be  Aben,  a  Stone,  as  it  is  in  our  margi¬ 
nal  Reference  in  the  Englifh  Bible. 

*  Gen.  xxviii.  18, 


e  From  this  antient  Rite  of  pouring  Oil  on 
Stones,  (not  begun  by  Jacob,  but  receiv’d  from 
his  Prcdcccflbrsf  came  among  the  Heathens  the 
Cuftoms,  of  confccrating  Stones  into  Idols  in  this 
fame  Manner,  and  making  frequent  Libations  of 
Oil  upon  the  top  of  them ;  which  Stones  when¬ 
ever  they  faw  mark'd  with  thefe  Inflances  of  De¬ 
votion,  they  worfhipp’d  as  the  Cafe,  and  Shrine  of 
fome  Divinity:  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  1. — Apu- 
leius — Arnob.  lib.  i.  44  Si  quando  confpcxcram 
44  lubricatum  lapidem,  ct  cx  Olivi  unguinc  ordi- 
44  natum,  tanquam  ineflct  Vis  prsefens  adulabar.” 
At  Dclphos  there  was  a  Stone  on  which  they  daily 
pour’d  a  certain  Quantity  of  Oil.  Paufan.  rhocic. 
dc  Dclphis.  Many  have  a  cavity  on  the  top  ca¬ 
pable  of  a  Pint,  w  ith  a  Grove,  about  an  inch  deep 
reaching  to  the  Ground.  Cambd. — Toland  joi. 


liv’d 
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liv’d  from  his  parents,  it  may  be  reafonably  inferr’d,  that  in  this  cere¬ 
mony  of  marking  out,  confecrating  and  new-naming  this  place,  he 
inflituted  nothing  new,  (as  being  alone,  and  intent  upon  other  things, 
viz.  the  length,  danger,  and  iflue  of  his  journey)  but  follow’d  the 
cuftoms  of  his  Anceftors,  fo  that  Antiquities  of  the  kind  we  are  now 
difcourfing  may  be  juftly  concluded  older  than  the  times  of  this  Pa¬ 
triarch  “. 

As  Jacob  erefted  this  Religious  Memorial  at  Beth-el,  Jofhua  fet 
up  another  of  the  fame  kind,  and  upon  a  Religious  occasion.  He 
had  called  all  the  tribes  to  Shechem,  and  after  reciting  the  meflage  to 
them,  which  he  had  in  charge  from  God,  he  exhorted  them  to  ferve 
God  only,  and  they  covenanted  fo  to  do.  “  And  Jofhua  took  a  great 
u  Stone,  and  fet  it  up  there  under  an  Oak,  that  was  by  the  fan&u- 
“  ary  of  the  Lord;  and  Jofhua  faid  unto  all  the  people,  Behold  this 
“  Stone  fhall  be  a  witnefs  unto  us,  for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of 
“  the  Lord  which  he  fpake  unto  us,  it  fhall  be  therefore  a  witnefs 
u  unto  you  lcaft  ye  deny  your  God*.” 

Thefe  are  the  firft  fimple  Memorials  erected  by  true  Believers,  on  SECT.  11. 
a  Religious  Account.  As  for  the  Gentiles  they  fet  up  Pillars  of  the 
fame  kind  in  every  country,  but  with  very  different  ends,  from  thofe 
of  Jacob  and  Jofhua ;  for,  as,  afterwards,  when  Arts  were  invented, 
and  became  apply’d  to  the  purpofcs  of  Superftition  in  making  images, 
adorning  Altars,  conflrudting  Temples  they  worfhipped  Statues,  and 
Images ;  fo  before  Arts  they  worfhipp’d  thofe  Rude  Stones f.  Some 
think  that  God’s  appearing  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  of  a  cloud 
by  day,  fuggefted  to  the  Gentiles  the  contrivance  of  letting  up  Stone 
Pillars,  and  worfhipping  them,  as  the  refemblance  of  that  form  in 
which  the  Deity  had  chofen  to  appear  \  But  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Heathens  had  this  cuftom  of  worfhipping  Stone  Pillars,  before  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt,  for  the  children  of  Ifrael,  before  they 
came  into  Chanaan,  are  exprefsly  prohibited  from  worfhipping  thefe 
Idols,  common  at  that  time  in  Chanaan,  and  therefore  not  borrow’d 
from  any  appearances  in  the  Peregrination.  That  the  Chanaanites  wor¬ 
fhipp’d  them  as  Gods,  we  learn  from  the  exprefs  prohibitions  given 
to  the  Ifraelites.  “  Ye  fhall  make  you  no  Idols,  nor  graven  Image, 

“  neither  rear  you  up  a  Handing  Image,  (PD;»Q  a  Pillar1)  nei- 
“  ther  fhall  ye  let  up  any  Image  of  Stone  in  your  land  to  bow  down 
“  unto  it And  what  we  read  in  facred  Writ  we  find  confirm'd 
alfo  by  other  hiftorics. 


d  It  is  fuppos'd  by  fome,  that  from  this  impor¬ 
tant  Incident  in  the  Hiftory  of  Jacob,  communi¬ 
cated  by  Tradition  to  the  Gentile  World,  the 
Gentiles  call’d  their  Stone-Deities  B xfivtaa.  Scld. 
de  Diis  Syris.  Phil.  Bybli. 

•  Jofhua  xxiv.  14,  26,  27. 

(  44  Antcquain  accurate  tcncrcntur  Imaginum 


44  habitus,  Vctcrcs,  columnas  crigcntes,  eas  colc- 
44  bant  tanquam  Statuas.”  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
lib.  i.  Rowland  224.  44  Ncc  pictas  ulla  eft,  vc- 

44  latum  fxpe  videri— Vcrticr  ad  Lapidem.”— 
Lucret.  lib.  v. 

*  Rowland  229. 

h  Gen.  xxviii.  18.  1  Lev.  xxvi.  J. 

Semi- 
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Semiramis  is  faid  to  have  ere<5ted  an  Oblilk  125  feet  high,  and  five 
foot  wide\  All  the  world  knows  and  hill  admires  the  workmanShip 
of  the  Egyptian  Obelifks ;  they  were  generally  dedicated  to  the  Sun, 
and  worfhipp’d The  Paphians  worfhipped  their  Venus,  under  the 
form,  nearly,  of  a  white  Pyramid  - ;  and  the  Brachmans  worfhipp’d  the 
great  God,  under  the  figure  of  a  little  column  of  Stone0.  The  Sym¬ 
bol  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  was  a  conick  Stone8  in  his  Egyptian  Temple; 
and  in  Africa  Apollo  s  Image  was  a  kind  ol  Erc<fr-ftonc,  like  a  Pyra¬ 
mid  p.  A  fquare  Stone  was  the  Image  of  Mercury,  as  a  pillar  was 
that  of  Bacchus  \  The  Jews  alfo  were  carry ’d  away  by  this  ftrong 
current  of  Idolatry,  and  they  fet  up  pillars  in  every  high  hill,  and  un¬ 
der  every  green  tree  * ;  fo  that  this  Idolatry  of  worshipping  Rude 
Stones-Erecf,  may  be  reckon’d  to  have  infedlcd  much  the  greateft  part 
of  the  world,  efpecially  thole  parts  which  had  any  communication 
with  Syria,  Egypt,  or  Greece,  and  may  with  equal  reafon  be  Suppos'd 
to  have  occaiion’d  the  erecting  many  of  thofe  large  Stones  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Britain,  where  the  antient  Phenicians  and  Grecians  had 
frequent  relbrts. 

In  Cornwall  there  is  a  great  number  of  high  Stones  (probably  foine 
of  the  antient  Idols)  frill  Standing  *  in  many  places.  Many  have  been 
carry  d  off  for  building,  as  has  been  mention’d  in  the  defeription  of 
Karn-bre,  and  many. SHU  remain  where  they  fell  from  their  erect  po¬ 
sition.  In  a  village  call’d  Men-Perhen  in  Conftantinc  Parifh,  there 
ftood  about  five  years  Since  a  large  Pyramidal  Stone,  twenty  foot  a- 
bove  the  ground,  and  four  foot  in  the  ground  ;  it  made  above  twenty 
Stone  Polls  for  gates,  when  it  was  clove  up  by  the  Farmer,  who  gave 
me  this  account.  In  the  fides  of  Sharpy-tor  (mention’d  chap.  XX. 
lib.  II.)  and  Wringcheefe  in  the  pariSh  of  St.  Clecr,  I  obferv'd  many 
large  Stones  of  a  rude  Columnar  Shape,  now  lying  profrrate  ;  but  for¬ 
merly,  without  doubt,  Eredf,  confccrated  to  Superftition,  and  by  their 
tallnefs  ferving,  to  make  tliefe  Craggs  (fo  rough  by  nature)  frill  more 
forked  and  brifrly. 

After  Chriftianity  took  place,  many  continued  to  worfhip  tlieSe 
Stones,  to  pay  their  vows,  and  devote  their  offerings  at  the  places 
where  thefe  Stones  were  ere&ed,  coming  thither  with  lighted  torches, 
and  praying  for  fafety  and  fuccefs ;  and  this  cuftom  we  can  trace 
thro’  the  fifth  and  Sixth  centuries,  and  even  into  the  feventh,  as  will 
appear  from  the  prohibitions  of  feveral  Councils. 

In  Ireland  feme  of  thefe  Stoncs-crecl  have  crofres  cut  on  them, 


k  Diet!.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  chap.  i. 

1  On  the  Pedeftal  of  the  famous  Obelt/k,  erec¬ 
ted  by  Theodofius  the  Emperor,  in  the  Hippo- 
drom  at  Conftantinople,  the  People  are  iuftly  re- 
prefented  in  Bafs-rclicvc  proftrate,  and  adoring 
thefe  Obclifks.  Spon.  vol.  i.  pag.  139. 
m  Max.  Tyr.  Scrm.  38. 


*  Plott’s  Oxford  (from  Dcla  Yfallc)  pag,  352. 

•  Qu.  Curtius  Var.  pag.  185. 
p  Paufan.  lib.  i. 

*  Toland  101. 

r  2  Kings  xvii.  10. 

•  See  Plate  VIII.  Figures  I.  II. 


which 
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+s1fonunu*irtt/Jhw*J  nf&iifr/tU'aiicntf 


i 
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which  are  fuppos’d  to  have  been  done  by  Chriftians,  out  of  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Druid  prejudices,  that  when  Druidifm  fell  before  the 
Gofpel,  the  common  people,  who  were  not  eafily  to  be  got  off  from 
their  fuperftitious  Reverence  for  thefe  Stones,  might  pay  a  kind  of 
juftifyable  adoration  to  them  when  thus  appropriated  to  the  ules  of 
Chriftian  Memorials,  by  the  fign  of  the  Crofs.  There  are  ftill  foine 
remains  of  Adoration  paid  to  fucji  Stones  in  the  Scottifh  Weftern  Ifles 
even  by  the  Chriftians.  They  call  them  Bowing-ftones,  from  the  re¬ 
verence  fhewn  them,  as  it  feems  to  me ;  for  the  Even  Mafchitb , 
which  the  Jews  were  forbid  to  worfhip  ’,  lignilies  really  a  Bowing- 
ftone ",  and  was  doubtlefs  fo  called,  becaufc  worfhipp’d  by  the  Cha- 
naanites  * .  In  the  Ifle  of  Barray  there  is  one  Stone,  about  feven  foot 
high,  and  when  the  inhabitants  come  near  it,  they  take  a  religious 
turn  round,  according  to  the  antient  Druid  cuftom  \ 

The  abovemention’d  Patriarch,  Jacob,  feems  to  have  been  defirous  sect.  hi. 
above  any  of  his  Anceftors,  of  leaving  fome  traces  of  his  adventures  Memonalsof 
to  pofterity,  by  fomething  more  than  bare  Tradition ;  accordingly, 
when  Laban  had  overtaken  him  in  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  defir’d  to  enter  into  a  folemn  contra#  of  amity  with  him,  Jacob 
took  a  Stone  and  fet  it  up  for  a  Pillar y ;  and  his  kinfmen  who  at¬ 
tended  upon  Laban  took  Stones  and  made  an  heap  to  intimate,  that 
they  did  thereby  become  parties  in,  or  guardians  of  the  treaty,  as  well 
as  witnefles  to  the  execution  of  it  by  the  principal  perfons  concern’d, 

Laban,  and  Jacob.  There  is  one  other  circumftance  here  oblervable, 
which  is,  that  when  any  thing,  or  place,  was  any  ways  appropriated 
to  a  particular  ufe,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  give  it  a  new,  and  expreftive 
name ;  thus  Luz  was  called  Beth-el,  or  the  houfe  of  God,  and  this 
fecond  monument  was  called  Galeed,  or  heap  of  witnefs.  It  was  alfo 
called  Mizpah,  or  Mitzpah,  i.  e.  a  high  place  of  Obfervation.  Where, 
therefore,  we  find  a  fmall  heap  of  Stones,  and  a  Pillar  erected  among 
them,  there  are  fome  grounds  to  think,  that  it  is  a  monument  of  the 
fame  defign,  as  that  of  Jacob  at  Galeed,  for  as  much  as  it  is  of  the 
fame  ftru#ure.  The  Stone,  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  III.)  and  little  Barrow  at 
the  bottom  was  either  a  Monument  of  fuch  a  civil  contra#  as  Galeed, 
or  a  Sepulchre ;  tor  that  the  Ancients  buried  thus  we  fhall  tee  foon. 

The  Monument  of  Galeed  was  firft  ere#ed  upon  account  of  a  civil  sect,  iv- 
compa#,  or  treaty  of  friendthip,  confirm’d  by  folemn  Oaths  and  Im-  J^J\Vor- 
precations,  and  to  be  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity  by  the  proper  Memo-  (hip. 
rials  of  a  Pillar,  and  a  heap.  This  fame  Monument  in  after  ages 
drew  the  attention  of  the  People  to  it  fo  much,  as  to  make  the  place 

1  Lev.  chap.  xxvi.  z.  at  which  place  therefore,  the}*  firft  bowed  them- 

•  See  State  of  Downc,  pag.  209.  fclves ;  but  this  Cuftom  is  much  more  antient  than 

w  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Ifles,  pag.  88,  and  229.  Chriftianity. 
thinks  them  call'd  Bowine-ftoncs,  becaufc  the  *  Martin  ibid. 

Chriftians  had  there  the  firft  View  of  their  Church,  t  Gen.  xxxi.  45. 

sr 
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Places  of  E- 
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become  the  great  place  of  worship  for  the  twelve  tribes 1 ;  it  became 
alfo  (and  probably  at  the  fame  time)  the  feat  of  the  general  aflembly,  or 
oreat  Council  of  the  Ifraclites  *.  This  fort  of  Stone-monuments  then 
originally  only  intended  as  Memorials  of  private  family-leagues,  (though 
thele  leagues  were  attended  by  fome  religious  Oaths  and  Rites)  became 
loon  famous  on  account  of  the  Authors  of  them,  and  as  places  of 
great  refort,  were  foon  afterwards  appointed  to  be  places  of  worlhip ; 
and  then  laftly,  they  became  the  general  Courts  for  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  hence  proceeded  the  cuftom  (which  afterwards  obtain’d  much  a- 
mong  the  Ancients)  of  marking  out  places  of  worlhip,  and  national 
allemblies  by  thefe  Stones-ereCl.  Firft,  where  thefe  Stones  were  erec¬ 
ted,  places  of  worlhip,  were  eftablifh’d  out  of  refpedl  to  the  moral 
and  religious  Character  of  their  Author.  Bethel b  became  a  place  of 
worlhip,  bccaufe  of  Jacob’s  Pillar  ;  Gilgal  alfo  %  for  like  reafon,  be- 
caufe  of  the  Pillars  ereCted  by  Jofhua,  at  the  palling  of  Jordan  ;  Gi¬ 
lead,  Galeed,  or  Mizpah,  became  alfo  in  after  ages  a  place  of  wor¬ 
lhip  d,  and  of  idolatry c,  as  the  reft. 

Thefe  places  having  been  confecrated  to  the  purpofes  of  Religion 
were  foon  after  juftly  thought  worthy  of  being  the  feenes  of  all  the 
moft  important  affairs  of  die  nation,  fo  that  no  tyes,  or  covenants 
were  thought  fo  obligatory,  as  thofe  which  were  contracted  in  thele 
facred  places.  Samuel  made  Bethel  and  Gilgal  the  annual  leats  of 
Judgment f.  At  Gilgal,  Saul  was  confirm’d  King,  his  people’s  alle¬ 
giance  renew’d,  with  Sacrifices,  and  great  Feftival  Joy  *.  At  Mizpah, 
Jephtha  was  folemnly  inverted  widi  the  Government  of  Gilead  ",  and 
the  general  council  againft  Benjamin  feems  to  have  been  held  here 
At  the  Stone  of  Shechem,  ereCted  by  Jofhua k,  Abimelcch  was  made 
King1.  Adonijah  by  the  Stone  of  Zoheleth  “.  Jehoafh  was  “crown’d 
“  King  Handing  by  a  Pillar  as  the  manner  was and  Jofiah  “  flood 
“  by  a  Pillar”  when  he  was  making  a  lolemn  covenant  with  God  \ 
There  was  fomething  emblematical  in  their  chufing  thus  to  Hand  by 
erected  Stones  or  Pillars,  when  they  were  engag’d  in  affairs  of  fuch 
folemnity  ;  and  doubtlefs,  it  was  their  intent  to  intimate,  that  their 
engagements  enter’d  into  in  fuch  places  ought  to  be  as  firm  and  laft- 
ing,  and  their  decifions  as  impartial  and  upright  as  the  fymbolical  Pil¬ 
lar  that  flood  before  their  eyes. 


*  Judges  xxi.  1. 

*  1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6,  &c. 

b  Amos.  vii.  13. — Gen.  xxxv.  1. — 1  Sam.  x.  3. 
I  Kings  xii.  33. 

c  Hof.  ix.  15.  xii.  ir. — Amosiv.  4. — 1  Sam. 
xi.  15. 

d  judges  xi.  1 1. 
e  Hofeav.  1. 
f  1  Sam.  vii.  16. 

*  1  Sam.  xi.  14. 
h  Judges  xi.  11. 


1  Judges  xx,  1,  3. 
k  Jofli.  xxiv.  26. 

1  In  the  Englifh  Trandation  it  is  faid,  that  Abi- 
melech  was  made  King,  u  by  the  Plain  of  the 
“  Pillar  that  was  in  Shcchem,  but  it  fhould  be  by 
“  the  Oak  of  the  Pillar,  for  under  an  Oak  this 
Pillar  was  erected.”  Jofli.  xxiv.  26. 
m  1  Kings  i.  9. 

*  2  Kings  xi.  14. 

•  2  Kings  xxiii,  3. 


But 
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But  of  tlicfe  rude  Stone  Monuments,  fome  are  originally  Sepul-sECT  vi, 
chral,  and  did  neither  owe  their  beginning  to  the  true,  or  falfe  Sepulchral. 
Religion,  however  afterwards  apply ’d. 

We  are  obliged  to  Jacob  for  the  firfl  recorded  Monument  of 
this  kind  ;  for  when  his  beloved  Rachel  died,  he  did  not  bury  her 
under  an  Oak,  as  Deborah  the  nurle  of  Rebeccah  was  buried  % 
leaft  her  grave  might  not  be  enough  diftinguifh’d,  but  “  fet  a  Pil- 
“  lar  upon  her  Grave  Bohan  the  fon  of  Reuben  fee  ms  to  have 
been  buried  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  his  Stone  Monument  becom¬ 
ing  afterwards  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Realm  of  Judah',  and 
indeed  this  was  reckon’d  a  very  honourable  way  of  burying  among 
the  ancients.  Ilus  the  fon  of  Dardanus  King  of  Troy,  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  this  manner  in  the  plain  before  that  city  ’.  When  Sarpedon 
was  killed  in  battle,  Jupiter  befpeaks  Apollo,  and  defires  him  to 
lend  his  wounded  body,  walhed,  anointed  with  Ambrofia,  “arrdwith 
immortal  veftures  to  his  native  country,  there  with  due  honours  to 
be  repofited  by  his  friends  and  relations  *.  Tvj r e  fiyXr]  rs,  to  y<xg 
yegxe  e<ri  favovlw ;  an  evident  fign  that  this  was  the  moft  honourable 
way  of  burying,  as  being  what  Jupiter  himfelf  ordered  for  his  favourite 
(on.  Abradates  king  of  Sufa  and  his  wife  Panthea  had  alio  a  pillar 
eredted  on  their  grave  by  Cyrus  °,  and  their  State  Officers  or  Eunuchs 
had  a  pillar  for  each  on  their  graves*. 

It  is  likely  that  in  Greece  they  launch’d  out  into  lome  extrava¬ 
gancy  in  the  erected  Stones  of  Sepulchral  inftitution ;  for  Plato  is  faid 
to  have  forbidden  any  larger  Stone  to  be  fixed  on  the  grave,  than 
what  would  contain  the  Eulogy  of  the  interr’d:  Plato  vetabat  (Cic.  ii. 
de  Leg.)  “  ne  fit  fepulchrum  altius  quam  quod  quinque  homines 
u  diebus  quinque  abfolverint,  nec  e  Lapide  excitari,  plus  nec  imponi, 
u  quam  quod  capiat  laudem  mortui  incifam  nec  plus  quatuor  herois 
“  verfibus  quos  longos  appellat  Ennius.”  Demetrius  Phalereus  alfo 
ordered  at  Athens,  that  no  perfon  for  the  future  fiiould  have  a  Stone 
on  their  Tumulus  higher  than  three  Cubits. 

There  are  many  of  thele  rude  Obelilks  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
which  are  generally  fuppos’d  by  the  natives  of  thefe  countries  to  be 
fepulchraT;  and  Olaus  Magnus  tells  us’ ,  that  it  was  one  of  Woden’s 
laws  to  eredt  high  Stones  on  the  graves  of  famous  men.  In  Scot¬ 
land  there  are  many,  and  King  Reutha  is  faid  by  Boethius  to  have 
invented  this  way  of  honouring  the  memory  of  valiant  men  \  In 
Ireland  there  are  many  of  the  fame  kind  ftill  to  be  leen,  near 


p  Gen.  xxxv.  8. 

*  Ibid.  xxxv.  20. 
r  Jofti.  xv.  6, 

•  Paris  taking  the  advantage  of  this  Pillar, 
wounded  Diomed.  II.  xi.  317. 

XTijXn  xixXifiiyof  a>Jj>oxfA*)Tw  iw*  tv/a{ 


1  H.  xvi.  667. 

u  Xenoph.  lib.  vii. 

w  See  Of  Barrows,  chap.  viii. 

*  Wormius,  pag.  64,  65.  Ol.  Mag.  lib.  i. 
pag.  8. 

r  Lib.  I.  chap.  vii. 

*  Cambdcn,  pag.  1480. 

which 
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which  allies  and  bones  being  found,  make  it  believ’d  that  they  are 
Sepulchral  Monuments  \ 

The  Pillar  erected  to  the  memory  of  Pompey,  the  Trajan,  and 
Antonine  Columns  (all  Sepulchral  Memorials)  are  but  imitations  of 
this  ancient  cuftom,  the  magnificence  of  af  ter  ages  getting  the  better 
of  ancient  fimplicity,  and  altering  the  conftrudtion  of  thele  Monu¬ 
ments,  widiout  rejecting  or  totally  obfcuring  the  cuftom  of  their 
predeceflors. 

Thefe  Sepulcliral  Monuments  became  afterwards  famous  for  the 
Annual  Sacrifices,  Feafts  and  Games  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  de¬ 
parted  Heroes,  there  interr’d. 

SECT.  vii.  Some  of  thefe  rude  fingle  Stones  were  alfo  of  Military  Extra<flion, 
and  were  eredted  as  Memorials  of  fingle  Combats,  Battles,  and  con- 
fiderable  victories.  The  moll  ancient  Trophy  we  read  of  is  that 
creeled  by  the  Prophet  Samuel  betwixt  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  fignal  and  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  Philiilines : 
it  was  called  Ebenezcr,  or  the  Stone  of  Help,  that  holy  leader 
aferibing  all  (without  allowing  any  (hare  to  his  own  conduct,  or  to  the 
valour  of  the  Ifraelites)  to  the  divine  afiiflance  \  The  Swedes  *  and 
Danes  have  many  of  thefe  fingle  (tones,  as  has  been  before  oblerv’d, 
and,  among  other  ufes  afiign’d  them  tradition  has  there  preferv’d 
the  names  of  the  heroes,  and  the  warlike  occafion  upon  the  account 
of  which  they  were  created  * ;  and  in  Scotland,  in  the  (hire  of 
Murray,  there  is  a  fingle  Stone  fet  up  as  a  Monument  of  the  fight 
betwixt  King  Malcolm  Ion  of  Keneth  •  and  Sueno  the  Dane. 

In  other  parts  of  Scotland  more  Monuments  of  the  lame  kind, 
are  attributed  to  the  fame  ufe'.  In  procefs  of  time,  as  mankind 
became  more  fond  of  ornament,  the  Spoils  and  Armour  of  the  con¬ 
quer’d  were  employ’d  to  drefs  up  the  naked  Stone ;  afterwards  the 
Stock  of  a  Tree  was  found  to  be  better  adapted  to  exhibit  the  fig- 
nals  of  Victory  in  a  proper  figure,  than  the  rude  Stone :  Art  and  In¬ 
genuity  afterwards  carv’d  all  the  proper  emblems  out  of  the  marble, 
the  Porphyry,  or  the  Granite,  ere&ed  them  with  more  grandeur  and 
difpofed  the  arms  with  more  elegance  and  unity,  in  fculpture,  than 
the  realities  would  admit  of. 

Some  of  thefe  Stones  were  aKo  erected  by  the  Ancients  as  Boun¬ 
daries  either  national,  or  patrimonial.  Laban  and  facob’s  Monu¬ 
ment  beforementioned,  was  partly  of  the  patrimonial  kind.  “  This 
“  Heap  be  witnefs,  and  this  Pillar  be  witnefs  that  I  will  not  pafs 
“  over  this  Heap  to  thee,  and  that  thou  (halt  not  pafs  over  this 


SECT.VIir. 


»  Toland,  pag.  84.  Other  inflances  may  be 
feen  in  Cambdcn,  pag.  1256;  Martin,  of  the 
pag.  59,  &  388. 

*  1  Sam.  vii.  12. 

*  OJa.  Mag.  lib.  i.  pag.  8. 


d  See  Wormius  Mon.  Danica,  pag.  62.  & 
ibid.  pag.  1 18. 

e  Cambden,  pag.  1268. 
f  Wallace,  of  thcOrkn.  pag.  54. 
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Heap  and  this  Pillar  unto  me  for  harm*.”  So  was  the  Stone 
which  Minerva  wounded  Mars  withal  \  As  to  National  Boundaries, 
the  Ifraclites,  where  no  city,  fea,  lake,  or  hill,  offer’d  itlelf,  made  a 
Stone  their  boundary,  as  in  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  !. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Rock  Idols ,  their  feveral  Shapes ,  and  the  high  Opinion  which  the 

Ancietits  entertain  d  of  them. 

BESIDES  Tall  Stones-ere<ft,  the  Ancients  had  Stone-Deities  of 
various  ftiapes.  The  Phenicians  made  the  Image  of  the  Sun  of 
of  one  black  Stone,  round  at  the  bottom,  its  top  ending,  either  in  the 
fhape  of  a  cone,  or  a  wedge k.  Their  neighbours  the  Syrians  had  the 
fame  cuftom,  and  worfhipp’d  a  Rude  Image  of  the  Sun*; — “  The 
“  Arabians,  fays  Maximus  Tyrius  “,  worfhip  fuch  a  God  as  I  have 
“  not  before  met  with,  the  form  of  the  Idol  is  a  Quadrangular  ftone,” 
likely  dedicated  to  Mercury.  Arnobius",  calls  the  Arabian  Deity, 
(Infortnem  LapidemJ  a  fhapelefs  Stone*.  Among  the  feveral  Demi¬ 
gods  that  went  by  die  name  of  Hercules,  I  find  one  call’d  Hercules 
Saxanus,  who  was  worfhipp’d,  more  efpecially  in  Rocks,  or  in  rocky 
Places f.  The  Statue  of  the  Thefpian  Cupid,  was  a  rough  Stone  un¬ 
touch’d  by  a  Tool’ ;  and  the  Grecians  in  general,  in  dieir  more  an¬ 
cient  times,  worfiiipp'd  Rude  Stones  inftead  of  Images  \  The  Cha- 
naanites,  whofe  chief  God  was  Saturn  *,  had  this  cuftom  of  worfhip- 
ping  Rocks  very  anticntly ;  for  Mofes  (in  his  Song,  Deut.  xxxii.)  cau¬ 
tioning  die  Jews  againft  Apoftacy,  alludes  feveral  times  to  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Rock- Worfhip,  to  which  he  forefaw  they  would  be  drawn 
afide  by  their  neighbours.  u  How  fhould  one  chafe  a  thoufand,  and 
“  two  put  ten  thoufand  to  flight,  except  their  Rock  (meaning  their 
true  God )  “  had  fold  them,  and  the  Lord  had  Ihut  them  up :  for 
“  their  Rock  ( meaning  their  falfe  God  of  Stone)  is  not  as  our  Rock, 
“  even  our  enemies  themfelvcs  being  fudges,”  (ver.  30.)  And  again, 
“  v.  37.  Where  are  thefeGods,  dieir  Rock,  in  whom  they  trufted,  which 
M  did  eat  the  fat  of  their  Sacrifices,  and  drank  the  wine  of  their 
“  Drink-offerings  ?  Let  them  rife  up,  and  help  you,  and  be  your 


*  Gen  xxxi.  52. 

b  -  A*9a»  uXik  tc 

K11  fUHt  11  fiiXata,  t^i  t»  ptiyari, 

Ttt  {  «»<(!«  tTpollfCI  6l^*l  ifAfAifCU  tf£CI 

II.  21.  ver.  403. 

1  Jofhua  xv.  6,  xviii.  17.  The  Northern  Na¬ 
tions  had  alfo  the  fame  Way  of  marking  out  the 
Boundaries  of  L)iftri£h.  Ol.  Mag.  pag.  II. 

*  Hcrodian  lib.  v.— Alex.  abAlex.  lib.  iv.  p.  1026. 
1  Aii^yaroi  hai*  n«ia.  Herod,  in  Hcliogab. — 

Sched.  342. 


n  Sermo.  38. 
n  Contra  Gent. 

0  tc  The  oldcft  Idol  of  the  Arabs  was  call’d 
w  Manah,  a  Goddefc  like  Venus,  and  Fate,  wor- 
44  Ihipp'd  under  the  form  of  a  great  unhewn  Stone." 
Letters  of  Mythology  374. 

*  Keyfler  pag.  195. 

*  Paufan  in  Ach. 

1  Paufan  ib.  pag.  579. 

*  See  pag.  63.  Note  (a) 
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“  protection V*  The  Italians  had  antiently  this  cuftom,  and  their  Rocks 
and  high  hills  were  generally  dedicated  to,  and  call’d  alter  the  name  of 
Saturn u.  By  this  it  appears,  that  fuch  confecrated  Rocks  were  call’d 
antiently  by  the  name  of  fome  God,  that  is,  nam’d,  ritually  dedicated, 
and  advanc’d  into  Divinities.  After  thele  Rocks  had  been  conle- 
crated,  the  Ancients  paid  them  all  manner  of  reverence,  imagin’d,  that 
thenceforth  fome  fpiritual  intelligences  refided  within  them,  and  that 
whatever  touch’d  them  was  facred,  and  deriv’d  great  virtue  and  power 
from  them.  Hence  arofe  a  Cuftom,  which  continues  to  this  day,  of  ly¬ 
ing  down,  and  fleeping  upon  Rocks,  in  order  to  be  cur’d  of  lamenefs ; 
and  the  very  rain  that  fell  from  their  tides,  or  was  contain’d  in  their 
hollows,  was  accounted  holy,  of  great  ufe  to  purification,  to  cure  dis¬ 
tempers,  and  foretell  future  events*.  Nay,  they  went  lo  far  in  the 
madnefs  of  this  kind  of  Idolatry,  as  to  imagine,  that  they  heard  fig- 
nificant  noifes,  and  even  diftinCt  oracular  Predictions  proceed  out  of 
thele  Rocks.  There  is  a  remarkable  Story  in  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  *, 
which  fhews,  that  the  common  people  in  his  days  attributed  the  power 
both  of  fpeaking,  and  protecting,  to  thele  facred  Rocks.  There  was 
a  large  flat  Stone,  ten  feet  long,  fix  wide,  and  one  foot  thick,  which 
in  his  time  ferv’d  as  a  bridge  over  the  river  Alun,  at  St.  David’s,  in 
Penbrokefhire.  It  was  call’d  in  Britilh  Lech  Lava?',  that  is,  the  Speak- 
ing-ftone,  and  the  vulgar  Tradition  was,  that  when  a  dead  body  was, 
on  a  time,  carrying  over,  this  Stone  fpoke,  and  with  the  flxuggle  of 
the  voice  crack’d  in  the  middle,  and  the  chink,  from  which  the 
voice  iflued,  was  then  to  be  feen.  In  this  fimple  Story  the  remains 
of  that  part  of  the  Druid  fuperftition,  of  which  we  are  treating,  are 
clearly  to  be  perceiv’d.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  this  Lech  Lava?', 
was  the  top  Stone  of  a  Cromlech,  (the  Dimenfions  fhew  it),  which 
being  at  firft  no  more  than  a  Tomb-ftonc  for  the  dead,  became  af¬ 
terwards  an  Altar,  and  by  degrees  had  a  kind  of  worfhip  paid  to  it, 
and  was  reckon’d  to  give  forth  oracular  founds,  whence  it  had  the 
name  of  Lech  Lavar,  and  being  of  fo  holy  a  nature,  it  was  thought 
to  be  profan’d  with  the  touch  of  a  dead  body 1 ;  and  therefore  even  to 
the  middle  of  the  1 2  th  century,  the  people  could  never  be  perfuaded 
to  carry  dead  bodies  over  it ;  and  that  they  attributed  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  power,  and  virtue  to  this  Stone  is  plain  from  what  the  fame 
Author  fays  in  the  fame  place,  that  a  woman  having  made  lome  com¬ 
plaints  to  Hen.  II.  (then  juft  arriv’d  at  St.  David’s  from  Ireland)  and 
not  immediately  receiving  a  favourable  anfwer,  cry’d  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  to  Lech  Lavar  for  redrcls :  being  check’d  by  the  ftanders-by 
for  her  unfeemly  behaviour,  fhe  cry’d  out  fo  much  the  more  violent- 

*  See  Ifaiah  lvii.  5,  6.  chap.  iv.  nag.  27. 

1  “  Malta  etiam  Loca,  (viz.  in  Italia)  hujus  *  See  Chapter  xi.  lib.  iii. 

“  Dei  (viz.  Saturni)  nomen  habent,  et  pra.*cipuu  *  Itincrar.  Cambr.  lib.  ii.  chap.  i. 

“  Scopuli  et  colics  excelli.”  Dion.  Haiic.  lib.  i.  >’  See  2  Kings  xxiii.  14. 
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ly,  0  Lech  Lavar ,  revenge  our  Injuries !  We  have  a  Karn  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Juft,  Cornwall,  call’d  Kam-idzek,  or  the  Hooting  Karn, 
call'd  fo  probably  from  the  prophetick  founds,  which  confecrated 
Rocks  were  fuppos’d  occalionally  to  fend  forth. 

The  learned  Keyfler  (pag.  22.)  fetting  before  us  the  fuperftition 
and  creduhty  of  people  in  this  point,  gives  us  an  inftance  of  what 
the  Northern  Nations  thought  on  this  head.  “  They  believ’d  that 
“  a  kind  of  Fairies  or  Daemons  refided  within  their  Stone-Deities. 
“  For  which  reafon  it  was  not  very  difficult  or  unnatural  for  them 
“  to  proceed  to  that  degree  of  infatuation  as  to  perfuade  themfelves 
“  that  they  really  heard  diftindl  and  prophetick  voices  proceeding 
“  out  of  fuch  Stones,’’  of  which  he  then  produces  tliis  inftance  from 
the  Holmveria  faga  of  Norway.  Indridus,  going  out  of  his  houfe, 
lay  in  wait  for  his  enemy  Thorftenus,  who  was  wont  to  go  to  the 
Temple  of  his  God  at  fuch  a  particular  time.  Thorftenus  came, 
and  entering  the  temple,  proftrated  himfelf  before  his  Stone-Deity, 
and  offer’d  his  Devotions.  Indridus  ftanding  without,  heard,  (or  fan- 
cy’d)  the  Stone  to  fpcak,  and  pronounce  Thorftenus’s  doom  in  the 
following  words : 

“  Tti  hue , 

“  Ultima  vice , 

“  Morti  vicinis  pedibus 
“  Terrain  calcajli : 

“  Certe  enim  antequam 
“  Sol  fplendeat , 

“  Animofus  Indridus 
“  Odium  tibi  rependet . 

This  is  a  lufficient  proof,  as  Keyfler  well  obferves  *,  that  the  ancients 
believ’d  not  only  that  Rocks  and  Stones  contain’d  fomething  divine 
within  them,  but  had  a  power  allb  of  difcloftng  the  fecrets  of  futurity. 

The  Druids  held  thefe  confecrated  Rocks  in  fuch  eftimation,  that 
if  we  may  credit  the  account  we  have  from  Ireland  %  they  cover’d 
the  famous  Stone  of  Clogher  (which  was  a  kind  of  Pefteftal  to  Ker- 
mand  Kelftack,  the  Mercurius  Celticus)  all  over  with  gold  \ 

We  have  in  Cornwall  Rocks  of  that  grandeur,  remarkable  fhape, 
and  furprizing  pofition,  as  can  leave  us  in  no  doubt  but  that  they 
inuft  have  been  the  Deities  of  people  addidted  fo  much  to  the  fu¬ 
perftition  of  worfhipping  Rocks. 

Rocks  were  firft  chofen,  as  it  feems  to  me,  to  reprefent  the  Gods 
from  the  firmnefs  of  their  fubftance,  continuing  ftill  the  fame,  neither 
dilappearing  loon,  as  Fire;  nor  ruffled  and  by  drought  diflipated, like 
Water;  nor  wafting  away  like  Earth;  and  dierefore  proper  emblems  ol 

•  Ibid.  pa>».  2 1.  •  Toland,  pac.  loo.  *  See  Crum  Cruach.  chap.  ix. 

Strength, 


Heedlefs  of  thy  approaching  fate 
Thou  tread’ft  this  holy  ground  : 
Laft  ftep  of  life  1  thy  guilty  breaft 
E’er  Phoebus  gilds  the  ruddy  Eaft 
Muft  expiate 
Thy  murderous  hate 
With  many  a  mortal  wound. 
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Strength,  Shelter,  Shade,  and  Defence  *.  As  foon  as  Rocks  became 
Symbols,  they  were  varied  and  fhaped  for  leveral  fuperftitious  reafons ; 
to  avoid  which,  God  ordered  that  the  Stones  us’d  in  his  Worfhip  fhould 
continue  as  nature  left  them.  But  Gentiles,  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
inftances  of  Simplicity,  could  not  but  depart  from  the  true  Religion. 
Accordingly  our  Rocks  in  Cornwall  have  in  fome  inftances  been  cleared 
of  their  wiideft  Excrefcencics,  by  art,  in  odiers  evidently  fhap’d  and 
fitted  by  tools,  and  this  could  not  be  done  without  fome  aim  or 
defign  ;  and  no  defign  fo  likely,  as  that  fome  by  (hewing  themfelves 
to  greater  advantage  (being  ridded  of  the  adjoining  rocks)  might  by 
their  vaftnefs  more  eafily  procure  the  adoration  of  the  beholder ;  that 
others,  by  being  ftiap’d  in  a  particular  manner  might  be  more  figni- 
ficant  fymbols  of  that  Deity,  or  Attribute,  which  they  were  defign ’d 
to  reprefent ;  and  that  a  third  fort  might  be  fo  carv’d  as  to  become 
moveable  to  a  certain  point,  or  furnifli’d  with  Rock-Bafons  (both 
which  are  often  met  with  in  one  Monument)  to  promote  the  de- 
lufion  of  the  people,  and  gain  of  the  priefts.  Thefe  Rocks  have 
loft  the  names  of  the  Deities  to  which  they  were  dedicated,  and 
therefore  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  calling  them  by  their  common 
names,  though  no  ways  exprefiive  of  that  Divinity  formerly  aferib’d 
to  them.  We  have  however,  fome  reafon  to  think  them  dedicated 
to  Saturn,  Mars,  or  Mercury  ;  for  we  have  many  places  in  Cornwall 
call’d  Trefadarn  %  that  is,  the  town  or  houfe  of  Saturn  ;  and  we 
have  Nanfadarn,  or  the  Valley  of  Saturn :  and  as  Saturn  was  the 
God  that  chiefly  delighted  in  Human  Sacrifices ',  as  the  Druid  age 
of  thirty  years  was  probably  taken  from  one  Revolution  of  the 
Planet  Saturn*,  as  Saturn  was  worftiippcd  in  Italy,  in  Rocks,  and  in 
fuch  rocky  Places  where  we  find  thefe  Stones  fet  up,  the  Druids 
may  well  be  fuppos’d  to  have  worfhipp’d  Saturn  principally  in,  and 
among  thefe  Rocks.  The  Fable  of  Saturn  adds  confirmation  to  the 
forementioned  opinions.  His  delight  in  Human  Sacrifices,  and 
even  offering  his  own  (ons,  is  well  exprefs’d  in  his  cuftom  of  de¬ 
vouring  his  own  children ;  his  lying  hid  in  Latium  [deriv’d  a  La- 
tendo ]  exprefles  his  fondnefs  for  defart  rocky  places;  and  his  receiving 
a  Stone  to  devour,  inftead  of  Jupiter,  reprefents  his  having  Stones 
offer’d,  and  dedicated  to  him.  We  have  alfo  places  call’d  after  the 
name  of  Mars,  as  Tremer,  the  town  of  Mars;  and  after  the  name 
of  Mercury,  as  Gun  Mar’r,  and  Kelli  Mar’r ;  i.  e.  the  Downs,  and 
Grove  of  Mercury:  and  to  thefe  Gods  too  ’tis  moft  likely,  that 
the  Druids  fometimes  dedicated  in  a  formal  manner  the(e  Rock- 
Idols;  and  that  their  Rock-worfhip  was  univerfally  fpread  throughout 

c  The  Lord  is  my  Stony  Rock,  Pfalm  xviii.  i.  d  In  the  parifhes  of  Sc  Columb,  Ruan-Maj’or, 
alibique  paflim.  As  the  Shadow  of  a  great  Rock,  Rcd-druth  Gucnap,  &c. 
ifuiah  xxxii.  2.  •  Sec  lib«  II.  chap.  L  pag.  63, 
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the  Druids,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  ifland  they  refided,  will  appear 
plainly,  becaufe  in  fuch  rocky  places  moll  of  the  Druid  Monuments 
of  every  kind  were  crc&ed,  and  are  at  prefent  to  be  found. 

In  the  parifh  of  Conftantine,  Cornwall,  in  a  village  call’d  Men, 
I  obferv'd  a  Stone,  (Plate  ix.  Fig.  i.)  in  a  very  uncommon  fhape ; 
it  is  like  the  Greek  letter  Omega,  fomewhat  refembling  a  Cap.  In 
the  Import  upon  the  Plint  (A.  A.)  it  is  thirty  feet  in  girt,  eleven 
feet  high  from  B  to  C.  The  ground  about  it  is  uneven,  as  if 
there  had  been  walls  or  houfes  near  it ;  and  fome  other  rocks  ad¬ 
joining  had  plain  figns  of  workmanfhip  near  the  bafe,  as  if  they  had 
begun  to  form  them  by  the  model  of  the  other.  In  the  ifland  of 
St.  Mary  Scilly,  on  the  edge  of  a  mod  remarkable  circular  Tem¬ 
ple  f,  there  is  a  vaft  ftone  ( Fig.  ii.  Plate  ix.)  which  is  cut  much  into 
the  fame  form  with  Fig.  i.  but  whereas  Fig.  i.  has  no  Rock-bafon, 
this  at  Scilly  has  thirteen  perfect  Bafons  cut  on  the  furface.  As  thele 
Stones  are  evidently  fhap’d  by  art,  I  conclude  them  Stone-Deities, 
and  their  Plint  ( D  D,  Fig.  i. )  delign’d  perhaps  to  exprefs  the  liability 
♦  of  their  God ;  and  the  roundnefs  of  the  upper  part  his  Eternity. 

The  Rock  now  call’d  Wringcheefe  *,  is  a  groupe  of  Rocks  that 
attracts  the  admiration  of  all  Travellers.  It  is  bell  apprehended  by 
it’s  Icon,  (Plate  x.  Fig.  i.)  on  the  Top-ftone  B  were  two  regular  Ba¬ 
fons  ;  part  of  one  of  them  has  been  broke  oft',  as  may  be  feen  at  (A.) 
The  upper  ftone  B  was,  as  I  have  been  inform’d  a  Logan,  or 
Rocking-ftonc,  and  might  when  it  was  entire  be  cafily  mov’d  with 
a  pole,  but  now  great  part  of  that  weight  which  kept  it  on  a  poile 
is  taken  away.  The  whole  heap  oi  Stone  is  32  leet  high ;  the 
great  weight  of  the  upper  part  from  A  to  B,  and  the  flendemefs  of 
the  under  part  from  B  to  C,  makes  every  one  wonder  how  fuch  an 
ill-grounded  Pile  could  refill  for  fo  many  ages  the  ftorms  of  fuch  an 
expos’d  lituation.  It  may  feem  to  fome  that  this  is  an  artificial  build¬ 
ing  of  flat  Stones  lay’d  carefully  on  one  another,  and  rais’d  to  this 
height  by  human  Ikill  and  labour ;  but  as  there  are  leveral  heaps  of 
Stones  on  the  fame  hill,  and  alfo  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  diftant,  call’d 
Kell-mar’r,  of  like  fabrick  to,  tho’  not  near  fo  high  as  this,  I  ftiould 
think  it  a  natural  Cragg,  and  that  what  Stones  furrounded  it,  and  hid 
it's  grandeur,  were  remov’d  by  the  Druids.  From  it’s  having  Rock- 
bafons,  from  the  uppermoft  Stone’s  being  a  Rocking-ftonc,  from  the 
wcll-pois’d  ft  rupture,  and  the  great  elevation  of  this  groupe,  I  think 
we  may  truly  reckon  it  among  the  Rock-deities,  and  tliat  it’s  tailnefs 
and  juft  bill  lance,  might  probably  be  intended  to  exprefs  the  ftatelinefs 
and  juftice  of  the  fupreme  Being.  Secondly,  as  the  Rock-balons 
fhew  that  it  was  ufual  to  get  upon  the  top  of  this  Karn,  it  might 

f  See  Chap.  vii.  Lib.  iii.  Seel.  iii.  1  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Clcrc,  Cornwall. 
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probably  ferve  for  the  Druid  to  harangue  the  Audience,  and  foretell 
future  Events. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Stone-deity,  which  has  nev  er  been  taken 
notice  of  by  any  Author  that  I  have  heard  oi.  It's  common  name 
in  Cornwall  and  Sciily,  is  Tolmen ;  that  is,  the  Hole  of  Stone.  It 
confifts  of  a  large  Orbicular  Stone,  fupported  by  two  Stones,  betwixt 
which,  there  is  a  paflage.  There  are  two  ot  thefe  in  die  Sciily  Iflands, 
one  on  St.  Mary’s  Illand,  at  the  bottom  of  Salakee  Downs ;  the  top 
Stone  45  foot  in  girt,  horizontally  meafur’d,  (Plate  x.  Fig.  ii.) ;  the 
other  in  the  litde  Illand  of  Northwethel  (Plate  x.  Fig.  iii.)  33  feet  in 
girt  horizontal,  by  24  perpendicular  meafurement.  They  are  both  in 
the  decline  of  hills,  beneath  a  large  Karn  of  Rocks,  Handing  on  two  na¬ 
tural  fupporters ;  the  firft  has  one  exactly  round  Bafon  on  it;  the  fecond 
has  none,  neither  are  there  any  Bafons  on  the  Rocks  below,  or  near  it ; 
but  elfewhere  on  the  Illand  there  are  feveral.  Bodi  thefe  are  probably 
erected  by  Art,  and  the  Top-ftones,  large  as  they  are,  brought  from  the 
Karns  above,  and  plac’d  by  human  ftrength  where  we  lee  them.  But 
die  moll  aftonifhing  Monument  of  this  kind,  is  in  die  Tenement  of 
Men,  in  the  Parilh  of  Conftantine,  Cornwall  (Pi.  xi.).  It  is  one  vaft  oval 
Peble,  plac’d  on  the  points  of  two  natural  Rocks,  lo  that  a  Man  may 
creep  under  the  great  one,  and  between  it’s  fupporters,  thro’  a  paf- 
fage,  about  three  feet  wide,  and  as  much  high.  The  longeft  diame¬ 
ter  of  this  Stone  is  33  foot  from  C  to  D,  pointing  due  North  and 
South;  from  A  to  B,  is  14  feet  6  deep;  and  the  breadth  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  furface  whfre  wideft,  was  1 8  feet  6  wide  from  Eaft  to 
Weft.  I  meafur’d  one  half  of  the  circumference,  and  found  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  computation,  48  feet  and  half,  fo  that  this  Stone  is 
97  feet  in  circumference,  about  60  feet  crofs  the  middle,  and  by  the 
beft  informations  I  can  get,  contains  at  leaft,  750  ton  of  Stone.  Get¬ 
ting  up  by  a  ladder  to  view  the  top  of  it,  we  found  the  whole  furface 
work’d,  like  an  imperfect,  or  mutilated  Hony-comb,  into  Balons ; 
one,  much  larger  than  the  reft,  was  at  the  South-end,  about  feven  foot 
long,  another  at  the  North,  about  five,  the  reft  finaller,  feldom  more 
than  one  foot,  oftentimes  not  fo  much,  the  fides  and  fhape  irregular, 
moft  of  thefe  Bafons  difeharge  into  the  two  principal  ones,  (which  lye 
in  the  middle  of  the  furface)  thofe  only  excepted  which  are  near  the 
brim  of  the  Stone,  and  they  have  little  lips  or  chancls,  (mark’d  in  the 
Plate  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.)  which  difeharge  the  Water  they  colled  over  the 
fides  of  the  Tolmen,  and  the  flat  Rocks  which  lye  underneath  re¬ 
ceive  the  droppings  into  Bafons  which  they  have  cut  into  their  fur- 
faces.  This  Stone  is  no  left  wonderful  for  it’s  pofition,  than  for  it’s 
fize ;  for  altho’  the  underpart  is  nearly  femi-circular,  yet  it  refts  on 
the  two  large  Rocks  E,  F ;  and  fo  light,  and  detach’d,  docs  it  ftand, 
that  it  touches  the  two  under  ftones,  but  as  it  were  on  their  points, 
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and  all  the  Sky  appears  at  G.  The  two  Tolmens  at  Scilly  are  Mo¬ 
numents  evidently  of  the  fame  kind  with  this,  and  of  the  fame  name, 
and  may  with  great  probability  be  aflerted  to  be  the  works  of  Art, 
the  under-ftones  appearing  to  have  been  fitted  to  receive  and  fupport 
the  upper  one.  It  is  alfo  plain  from  their  works  at  Stonehenge,  and 
fome  of  their  other  Monuments h,  that  the  Druids  had  (kill  enough  in 
the  mechanical  Powers  to  lift  vaft  weights;  and  die  Antients,  we 
know,  in  thefe  rude  works,  fpar’d  no  labour  to  accomplifh  their  de- 
fign ;  Haraldus,  at  one  time  (as  Wormius  informs  us1)  employing 
his  whole  Army,  and  a  great  number  of  Cattle  to  bring  one  fingle 
Stone  to  the  place  intended.  It  may  be  farther  obferv'd,  that  the  up¬ 
per  Stone,  and  it’s  fupporters  join  fo  clofe,  that  they  look  as  if  they 
had  been  artfully  prepar’d  for  each  other.  Notwidiftanding  all  this, 
I  have  fome  doubts  whether  ever  diis  Stone  (vaft  as  it  is)  was  ever 
moved,  fince  it  was  firft  form’d,  and  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
only  clear’d  from  the  reft  of  the  Kam,  and  fhap’d  fomewhat  to  keep 
it  in  proper  poife,  fo  as  it  might  ftiew  itfelf  to  that  advantage  which 
it  now  does  molt  furprifingly  at  lome  miles  diftance. 

In  the  Area  below  this  Stone  there  are  many  great  Rocks,  which 
have  certainly  been  divided  and  fplit,  but  whedier  thrown  down  from 
the  fides  of  the  Tolmen,  for  die  purpofes  abovemention’d  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine.  One  thing  is  remarkable,  which  is,  that  thefe 
Tolmens  reft  on  fupporters,  and  do  not  touch  the  Earth,  agreeably 
to  an  eftablifii’d  principle  of  the  Druids,  who  thought  every  thing 
that  was  facred,  would  be  prolan  d  by  touching  the  ground k,  and 
therefore  order’d  it  fo,  as  that  thefe  Deities  fhouid  reft  upon  the  pure 
Rock,  and  not  be  defil’d  by  touching  the  common  Earth.  Anodier 
thing  is  worthy  our  notice  in  this  kind  of  Monuments,  whicii  is,  that 
underneadi  thefe  vaft  ftones,  diere  is  a  hole,  or  paflage,  between  the 
Rocks What  ufe  the  Antients  made  of  thefe  paffages,  we  can  only 
guefs  at ;  but  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  when  Stones  were  once 
ritually  confecrated,  they  attributed  great  and  miraculous  Virtues  to 
every  part  of  diem,  and  imagin’d,  that  whatever  touch’d,  lay  down 
upon,  was  furrounded  by,  or  pafs’d  dirough  thefe  ftones,  acquir’d 
thereby  a  kind  of  Holynefs,  and  became  more  acceptable  to  the  Gods. 
This  paflage  might  be  alfo  a  fan&uary  for  the  offender  to  fly  to,  and 
fhelter  himfelf  from  the  purfuer ;  but  I  imagine  it  chiefly  to  have  been 
intended,  and  us’d  for  introducing  Profelytes  or  Novices,  people  un¬ 
der  Vows,  or  going  to  facrifice,  into  their  more  fublime  Myfteries ; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  I  am  apt  to  think,  die  vaft  Architraves,  or 


h  See  the  following  Chapter  of  the  Logan  Stones. 
4  Mont.  Dan.  pag.  39. 
k  This  was  the  Reafon  that  they  gather’d  the 
Mifletoc,  Sclago,  and  Samolus,  and  took  fuch 
Care  to  catch  the  Anguinum  before  it  touch’d  the 


Ground.  See  Chap.  XII.  lib.  II.  and  Chap.  XXL 
Ibid. 

1  From  this  Hole  they  have  the  Name  of  Tol¬ 
men. 
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Crofs-ftones,  refting  upon  the  uprights  at  Stonehenge  were  ere&cd  ; 
namely,  with  an  intent  to  confecrate  and  prepare  the  worffiippcrs  by 
palling  through  thofe  holy  Rocks,  lor  the  better  entring  upon  the 
offices  which  were  to  be  perform’d  in  their  Penetralia ,  the  moft:  lacred 
part  of  the  Temple.  The  Druid  Throne  at  Bofcawen  RosD,  might 
alio  ferve  at  particular  times  for  the  like  preparatory  Rites,  and  might 
be  thought  to  inftill  a  greater  degree  of  fan<5tity  into  the  prefiding 
judge,  the  feat  being  furrounded  fo  on  every  lide  by  Rocks.  For 
much  the  fame  reaions,  the  antient  Idolaters  made  their  Children  pafs 
through  their  confecrated  Fires,  a  Luftration,  which  ever  afterwards 
made  the  Gentiles  think,  that  thofe  who  had  gone  through,  had  ac¬ 
quir’d  thereby  a  greater  degree  of  Purity  than  any  others  ;  and  as 
Maimonides  informs  us  -,  the  Chanaanites  believ’d,  that  fuch  Children 
ffiould  not  dye  before  their  time. 

Since  we  are  now  considering  thefe  Stone-monuments,  there  is  a  very 
lingular  Monument  in  the  Parilh  of  Maddem  (Cornwall)  which  in 
this  place,  will  naturally  offer  itfelf  to  our  enquiry.  In  the  Tenement 
of  Lanyon  Hand  three  Stoncs-crecl  on  a  triangular  Plan.  The  lhape, 
fize,  diftance,  and  bearing,  will  bell;  be  difeern’d  from  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  them,  (Plate  xii.  Fig.  i.  and  ii.)  The  middle  Stone  (A)  is 
thin  and  flat,  fix'd  in  the  ground,  on  it’s  edge,  and  in  the  middle  has 
a  large  hole  one  foot  two  inches  diameter,  whence  it  is  call'd  the 
Men  an  Tol,  (in  Cornilh  the  holed  Stone);  On  each  fide  is  a  rude 
Pillar,  about  four  foot  high;  and  one  of  thefe  Pillars  (R)  has  a 
long  Stone  lying  without  it,  (t^)  like  a  cuffiion,  or  pillow,  as 
if  to  kneel  upon.  This  Monument,  as  is  plain  from  its  ftrutture,  could 
be  of  no  ufe,  but  to  fuperftition.  But  to  wliat  particular  fuperftiti- 
ous  Rite  appropriated  is  uncertain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  and  the  Ifles  (as  Mr.  Martin  informs 
us  pag.  391-)  us’d,  very  lately,  to  pour  Libations  of  milk  or  beer*, 
through  a  holed  Stone  in  honour  to  the  Spirit  Browny  \  which  is  there¬ 
fore  call’d  Browny’s  Stone.  Now  whether  the  Corniffi  Druids  apply 'd 
this  Stone  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  Offerings,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  the  Corniffi 
to  this  day  invoke  the  Spirit  Browny,  when  their  Bees  fwarm,  and  think 
that  their  crying  Browny,  Browny,  will  prevent  their  returning  into 
their  former  hive,  and  make  them  pitch,  and  form  a  new  colony.  ’Tis 
not  improbable,  but  this  holed  Stone  (confecrated,  as  by  it’s  ftru&ure 
and  prefent  ufes,  it  feems  to  have  been)  might  have  ferv’d  feveral  de- 
lufive  purpofes.  I  apprehend  that  it  ferv’d  for  Libations,  ferv’d  to  ini¬ 
tiate,  and  dedicate  Children  to  the  Offices  of  Rock-Worffiip,  by 


m  See  Plate  xii.  fig.  iii.  and  chap.  vi.  feci.  iii. 
a  Pol.  Synopf.  Deut.  xviii. 
e  To  pour  Libations  of  Beer  to  Othinus,  or 
Woden  chief  God  of  the  Northern  Nations,  was 


a  common  Cuftom.  Keyflcr  pag.  155. 

*  The  Spirit  Browny,  was  a  kind  of  Hob-gob¬ 
lin,  fupposM  to  haunt  the  moft  fubftantial  Families 
of  the  I  (lands.  Martin  ibid. 
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drawing  them  thro’  this  hole,  and  alfo  to  purify  the  Victim  before  it 
was  facrific’d9;  and  confidering  the  many  lucrative  juggles  of  the 
Druids,  (which  are  confirm’d  by  their  Monuments)  it  is  not  wholly 
improbable,  that  fome  miraculous  Reftoration  of  health,  might  be 
promis’d  to  the  people  for  themfelves  and  children,  upon  proper  pe¬ 
cuniary  gratifications,  provided  that  at  a  certain  feafon  of  die  Moon, 
and  whilft  a  Prieft  officiated  at  one  of  die  Stones  adjoyning,  with  pray¬ 
ers  adapted  to  the  occafion,  they  would  draw  their  infirm  children 
thro’  diis  hole.  And  I  muft  obferve,  that  this  palling  through  Stones, 
and  holes,  in  order  to  recover,  or  fecure  health,  is  the  more  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  Druid  Principles,  becaufe  I  find  that  they  us’d  to  pafs 
their  Cattle  thro’  a  hollow  tree,  or  thro’  a  hole  made  in  the  Earth, 
(for  like  fuperflitious  Reafons  probably)  which  was  therefore  prohi¬ 
bited  by  Law  '.  Tis  not  improbable,  but  diis  Stone  might  be  alfo  of 
the  oracular  kind ;  all  which  may,  in  fome  ineafure,  be  confirm’d  by 
the  prefent,  tho’  very  fimple,  ufes,  to  which  it  is  apply’d  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  When  I  was  laft  at  this  Monument,  in  the  year  1 749, 
a  very  intelligent  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood  affiir’d  me,  that  he 
had  known  many  perfons  who  had  crept  through  this  holed  Stone 
for  pains  in  dieir  back  and  limbs,  and  that  fancyful  parents,  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  year,  do  cuftomarily  draw  their  young  Children  thro’, 
in  order  to  cure  them  of  the  Rickets.  He  fhevv’d  me  alfo  two  pins, 
carefully  lay’d  a-crofs  each  other,  on  the  top-edge  of  the  holed  Stone. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  Over-curious,  even  at  this  time,  and  by  recur¬ 
ring  to  diefe  Pins,  and  obferving  their  direction  to  be  the  fame,  or 
different  from  what  they  left  them  in,  or  by  their  being  loft  or  gone, 
they  are  inform’d  of,  and  refolve  upon  fome  material  incident  of  Love 
or  Fortune,  which  they  could  not  know  foon  enough  in  a  natural 
way.  Of  the  fame  kind,  and  appropriated  to  the  fame  ufes  as  that 
I  have  here  explain’d,  I  look  upon  all  thin  Stones  which  have  a  large 
hole  in  the  middle  ’ ;  but  before  I  dole  this  Chapter  of  the  holed 
Stones,  I  muft  juft  mention  fome  of  another  fort,  many  of  which  I 
have  fecn ;  but  the  figure  of  one  will  fufficiently  explain  the  whole, 
and  may  be  fecn  (Plate  XII.  Fig.  iii.)  About  65  paces  exactly  North 
of  Rofmodreuy  Circle  in  Buryen,  Cornwall,  is  a  flat  Stone,  fix  inches 
thick  at  a  medium,  two  foot  fix  wide,  and  five  foot  high  ;  1 5  inches 
below  the  top  it  has  a  hole  fix  inches  diameter,  quite  through.  In 


1  Fabula  fert  Paganos  quondam  Humanis  Hofliis 
Litare  folitos,  ea  per  Foramina  maftandos  homines 
tranfire  coegifle. — Conftitutofque  ad  aras  immo¬ 
bile. — Eum  Ritum  ad  Bonifacii  Epifcopi  Ultra- 
jedtini  tempora  durafie.  Ol.  W orm.  ex  Ubb.  Emm. 
pae.  9.  The  fame  Cuftom  the  Jews  feem  to  have 
had  in  the  time  of  Ifaiah  when  44  they  inflam’d 
44  themfelves  with  Idols  among  the  Oaks,  and 
41  flew  the  Children  in  the  Valleys,  under  the 


44  Clifts  of  the  Rocks.”  If.  lvii.  5. 

r  Qu’on  ne  fade  point  pafler  lc  Betail  par  un 
arbre  creux,  ou  par  un  trou  de  la  terre.  Injunc¬ 
tions  of  St.  Eloi  Rel.  de  Gaules  p3g.  71. 

■  As  that  at  Conftantine,  about  a  mile  VJ  eft 
of  the  Church,  and  others  in  Cornwall,,  and  the 
two  Stones  in  one  of  the  Orkneys,  mention’d  by 
Toland  Hift.  of  the  Druids,  pag.  91,  and  92. 
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the  adjoining  hedge  I  perceiv'd  another,  hol'd  in  the  fame  manner ; 
and  in  one  wall  of  the  village,  near  by,  a  third  of  like  make.  By 
fome  large  Stones  Banding  in  thefe  fields,  I  judge  there  have  been  fe- 
veral  Circles  of  Stones-ered,  befides  that  which  is  now  entire  ;  and 
that  thefe  belong’d  to  thofe  Circles,  and  were  the  detach’d  Stones,  to 
which  the  Antients  were  wont  to  tye  their  Victims,  whilft  the  Priefts 
were  going  through  their  preparatory  Ceremonies,  and  making  Sup¬ 
plications  to  the  Gods  to  accept  the  enfuing  Sacrifice. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Logan,  or  Rocking  Stones. 

AMONG  the  curious  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  confiding  of 
fingle  Stones,  we  may  take  fome  notice  of  the  Gygonian,  Rock¬ 
ing,  or  Logan  Stones,  and  confider  what  ufes  they  might  probably 
have  been  apply  d  to  by  the  Druids. 

Of  thefe  Stones  the  Antients  give  us  fome  account.  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  there  was  to  be  feen  at  Harpafa,  a  town  of  Afia,  “  a  Rock  of  a 
“  wonderful  nature,  Lay  one  finger  to  it,  and  it  will  ftir,  but  thruft 
*c  at  it  with  your  whole  body  and  it  will  not  move 

Ptolemy  Hepheftion  °,  mentions  the  Gigonian  Stone,  near  the  ocean, 
which  may  be  mov’d  with  the  ftalk  of  an  Afphodel,  but  can’t  be 
remov’d  by  any  force.  u  It  leems  this  word  Gygonius  is  purely  Cel- 
“  tick,  for  Gwingog,  fignifies,  Motitans ,  the  Rocking-ftonc  In 
Wales  they  call  it  Y  Maen  figl,  that  is,  the  Shaking  Stone.  In  Corn¬ 
wall  we  call  it  the  Logan  Stone,  the  meaning  of  which  I  do  not 
underftand.  Logan  in  the  Guidhelian  British,  fignifies,  a  Pit,  or 
hollow  of  the  Hand x ;  and  in  fuch  hollows  this  moving  Stone  is  of¬ 
ten  found,  but  whether  the  Word  Logan  be  thence  deriv’d,  or  may 
pofiibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  Britilh  Llygadtyn,  (in  Wclfii,  fignify- 
ing,  Bewitching)  the  fingular  property  of  this  Stone,  feeming  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Witchcraft,  I  fhall  not  enquire. 

Some  Authors 1  take  thefe  Stones  to  be  plac’d  in  their  prefent  po- 
fition  by  human  Art ;  but  there  are  two  forts  of  them,  fome  natural, 
fome  artificial.  In  the  Parifh  of  St.  Levin,  Cornwall,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
montory,  call’d  Caftle  Treryn  \  This  Cape  confifts  of  three  diftindl 
groupes  of  Rocks.  On  the  Weftem  fide  of  the  middle  group  near 
the  top  lyes  a  very  large  Stone,  (mark’d  A)  fo  evenly  pois’d,  that  any 
hand  may  move  it  to  and  fro  ;  but  the  extremities  of  it’s  bafe  arc  at 


*  C<  Cautes  horrenda  uno  digito  mobilis,  eadem 
“  ft  totocorporc  impcllatur  rdiftcns.”  Plin.  lib.  ii. 
chap.  69. 

u  Lib.  iii.  chap.  lit. 


w  Stukcley’s  Stonehenge,  pag.  50. 
*  Lhuyd’s  Arch.  Ir.  Lngl.  Vocab. 
7  Tuland  pag.  103.  Hilt.  Druid. 

1  Sex  Plate  XXII.  ad  fin.  lib.  iii. 
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fuch  a  diHancc  from  each  other,  and  fo  well  fecur’d  by  their  near- 
nefs  to  the  Stone,  which  it  ftretchcs  itfelf  upon,  tliat  it  is  morally  im- 
polTible  that  any  leaver,  or  indeed  any  force  (however  apply’d  in  a 
mechanical  way)  can  remove  it  from  it’s  prefent  Htuation.  ’Tis  call’d 
the  Logan  Stone,  and  at  fuch  a  great  height  from  the  ground,  that 
no  one  who  fees  it,  can  conceive  that  it  has  been  lifted  into  the  place 
we  fee  it  in.  ’Tis  alfo  much  of  the  fame  lhape  as  the  Rocks  which 
lye  under  it,  and  makes  a  natural  part  of  the  Cragg  on  which  it  Hands 
at  prefent,  and  to  which  it  feems  always  to  have  belong’d.  There  is 
alfo  a  natural  Logan  Stone  in  the  large  heap  of  Rocks,  call’d  Bofwor- 
las  Lehau  \  Altho’  thefe  Stones  fhew  by  their  lituation,  that  they 
were  never  plac’d  there  by  Art,  yet  fome  Stones  are  fo  lhaped,  and 
plac’d,  as  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  rhey  were  eredted  by 
human  force.  Of  this  kind  I  take  the  great  Quoit  on  Karn-lehau  in 
the  Parilh  of  Tywidnek  to  be.  It  may  be  feen  (Plate  IX.  Fig.  iii.)  it 
meafures  in  girt  39  feet,  is  four  feet  thick  at  a  medium;  it  lies  on 
one  lingle  Stone  as  well  pois’d  as  if  plac’d  there  by  the  moll  Skill¬ 
ful  Artill. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  Stone  of  this  kind  on  the  Ifland  of  St. 
Agnes  in  Scilly.  The  under  Rock,  A,  (Plate  IX.  Fig.  iv.)  is  ten  foot 
fix  high,  and  47  feet  in  circumference  round  the  middle,  and  touches 
the  ground  with  no  more  than  half  it’s  bafe.  The  upper  Rock,  C, 
rells  on  one  point  only,  fo  nice,  that  two  or  three  men,  with  a  Pole, 
can  move  it ;  it  is  eight  feet  fix  high,  and  47  in  girt.  On  the  top  is 
a  large  Bafon,  D,  three  feet  11  in  diameter,  (at  a  medium)  at  the 
brim  wider,  and  three  foot  deep  :  by  the  globular  Shape  of  this  up¬ 
per  Stone,  I  guefs  that  it  has  been  rounded  by  art  at  leafl,  if  it  was 
not  plac’d  on  the  hollow  furface  of  the  Rock  it  rells  upon  by  human 
force,  which  to  me  appears  not  unlikely 6.  In  the  Parilh  of  Sithney, 
flood  the  famous  Logan  Stone,  commonly  call’d  Men-amber,  (PI.  IX. 
Fig.  v.)  It  is  11  foot  long  from  Eall  to  Well,  four  foot  deep  from  E 
to  F,  wide  lix  foot  from  C  to  D.  There  is  no  Balon  on  the  furface 
A,  but  on  the  Stone  B,  there  is  one  plain  one.  This  Top-Hone,  A, 
was  fo  nicely  pois’d  on  the  Stone,  B,  that  “  a  little  Child  (as  Mr. 
“  Scawen  in  his  MS.  fays)  could  inflantly  move  it,  and  all  Travellers 
“  that  came  this  way  delir’d  to  behold  it ;  but  in  the  time  of Crom- 
“  well,  when  all  monumental  things  became  defpicable,  one  Shrub- 
“  fall  then  Govcrnour  of  Pcndennis,  by  much  ado,  caus’d  it  to  be 
<l  undermin’d,  and  thrown  down,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  country.” 
There  are  fome  marks  of  the  tool  upon  this  Stone,  the  furface  C  D, 
being  wrought  into  a  wavy  plane,  as  in  the  Icon ;  and  by  it’s  quad- 

*  Pari(h  of  St.  Juft,  Pcnwith.  fent  to  me,  and  I  have  no  Reafon  to  think  but 

b  I  did  not  fee  this  Monument,  but  it’s  Draw-  that  it  is  exadl. 
ing  and  Meafuremcnt  was  taken  by  a  Friend,  and 


rangular 
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rangular  lhape,  I  Ihould  judge  it  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Mercury, 
as,  by  a  Bafon  cut  in  the  under  Stone,  B,  I  judge  the  Stone  A,  to  be 
plac'd  on  the  top  of  this  Karn  by  human  Art.  However  that  be,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  vulgar  us’d  to  relort  to  this  place  at  particular  times  of 
the  year,  and  pay’d  to  this  Stone  more  refpeft  than  was  thought  becom¬ 
ing  good  Chriftians,  which  was  the  reafon,  that,  by  cleaving  off  part  of 
the  Stone,  B,  the  Top-ftone,  A,  was  lay’d  along  in  it’s  prefent  reclin¬ 
ing  pofture,  and  it’s  wonderful  property  of  moving  eafily  to  a  certain 
point,  deftroy’d.  It  was  the  Top-ftone  therefore  of  this  Cragg  which 
drew  the  common  people  together,  and  rais’d  their  admiration  ;  and 
I  find  that  in  the  Comifh  Language  Men-an-bar  fignifies  the  Top- 
ftone  ;  and  I  do  not  at  all  doubt,  but  that  Men-ambcr  is  a  corruption 
of  Men-an-bar,  and  fignifies  nothing,  either  relating  to  Ambrofius 
Aurelius  King  of  Britain,  or  to  the  Petrie  Ambrofize  of  the  Ancients, 
as  fome  learned  Men  have  thought. 

There  are  fome  of  thefe  Logan  Stones  in  Ireland c,  and  in  Wales ; 
and  in  Derbyftiire,  I  have  been  inform’d  of  three;  one  near  Byrch- 
over  four  yards  high,  and  1 2  round  ;  and  two  at  Row  tor,  the  largeft 
of  which  is  computed  to  weigh,  at  leaft,  20  ton,  on  a  Karn,  20 
feet  high. 

That  thefe  are  Druid  Monuments  cannot  be  doubted,  but  what 
particular  ufe  they  apply ’d  them  to,  is  not  fo  certain.  Mr.  Toland  * 
thinks,  “  that  the  Druids  made  the  people  believe  that  they  only 
“  could  move  them,  and  that  by  a  Miracle,  by  wliich  pretended  Mi- 
<c  racle,  they  condemn’d,  or  acquitted  the  accus’d,  and  often  brought 
“  Criminals  to  confefs  what  could  in  no  other  way  be  extorted  from 
<c  them and  I  muft  own,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  die  Druids, 
fo  well  vers’d  in  all  the  Arts  of  Magick,  (the  foie  bufinefs  of  which 
is  to  deceive)  oblerving  this  uncommon  property  in  the  natural  Logan 
Stones,  foon  learned  to  make  ufe  of  it,  as  an  occafional  miracle ;  and, 
where  they  had  no  natural  ones,  made  artificial  ones,  and  confecrated 
them.  They  then  imagin’d  Spirits  to  inhabit  them,  and  this  motion, 
likely,  they  infilled  upon  as  a  proof  of  thole  Spirits  refiding  within 
them,  and  fo  they  became  Idols.  As  it  is  always  the  bufinefs  of  thole 
who  make  ufe  of  fuch  Pice  fraudes ,  to  increale  their  private  gain,  and 
eftablifh  an  ill-grounded  Authority,  by  deluding  the  common  people, 
it  can  fcarce  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Balons  cut  into  the  tops  of  thele 
Logan  Stones  had  their  part  to  a<ft  in  thele  juggles,  and  by  the  ruf¬ 
fling  or  reft  of  the  water,  were  to  declare  the  wrath  or  plcafure  of 
the  God  confulted,  and  fome  way  or  other  to  confirm  the  decifion 
of  the  Druid. 


c  Cambden  pag.  76$. 


4  Hi  ft.  of  the  Druids,  pag.  103. 
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Of  the  great  Virtue  Attributed  by  the  Ancients  in  Foreign  Partst 
and  the  Druids  here  to  particular  Stones  y  and  Gemms . 

AMONG  the  feveral  fuperftitions  of  the  Ancients,  which  claim 
a  place  here,  we  muft  not  pafs  by  the  great  virtue  attributed 
to  certain  Stones  and  Gemms.  It  has  been  before  obferv’d c,  that 
when  the  Gentiles  were  inform’d  of  any  extraordinaiy  incident’s  being 
foretold,  or  any  miraculous  event  produc’d  by  the  Divine  Power  a- 
mong  die  Jews,  they  attributed  all  this  to  the  viiible  means,  the  or¬ 
der,  ceremony,  or  fymbol,  fubftituted,  and  enjoyn'd  by  God,  (and 
therefore,  us’d  by  the  Jews)  and  not  to  die  Divine  Power,  (operating 
thro’  it’s  own  appointed  tnedium )  without  which  all  the  reft  was  but 
dumb,  inactive  matter,  impotence  and  (hew. 

Among  the  reft  of  the  obfervations  they  made  upon  the  hiftory  of 
the  [ ews,  they  found  that  the  Divine  Will  was  to  be  difeover’d  by 
means  of  certain  appearances  in  Gemms.  The  Magi  of  the  Eaft,  ei¬ 
ther  really  thinking,  or  at  leaft  making  die  vulgar  believe,  that  thefe 
difeoveries  made  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  oi  the  [ews f,  were  ow¬ 
ing  to  fome  innate  Virtue  in  the  Stone,  made  it  a  part  of  their  ma¬ 
gical  fyftem :  immediately  after,  it  became  the  profeflion  of  perfons 
properly  appointed  to  explain,  and  interpret,  the  various  fhades  and 
corufcations,  die  different  colours,  dews,  clouds,  and  images,  which 
thefe  Gemms  differendy  expos’d  to  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  Fire,  or  Air, 
at  particular  times  infpedted  by  proper  perfons,  did  exhibit :  after 
diefe  Stones  were  ritually  blefs’d  and  confecrated,  they  affum’d  in  the 
next  place  a  medicinal  influence,  and  their  power  was  pretended  to 
be  very  great,  as  a  Charm,  or  Amulet,  againft  misfortunes. 

Zoroafter  *,  is  faid  to  have  celebrated  die  wonderful  efficacy  of  the 
AJlroite  in  all  the  Arts  of  Magick,  as  he  did  alfo  of  die  Daphnias h. 
Democritus  thought  the  Eroty/os  of  great  virtue  in  Divination '.  Za- 
chalias  the  Babylonian  in  his  books  dedicated  to  King  Mithrydates, 
thinks  the  deftiny  of  Man  may  be  foreknown,  accelerated,  or  revers’d 
by  Gemms k,  and  not  content  to  attribute  medicinal  Virtues  to  the 
Hetnatites ,  or  Blood-ftone,  recommends  it  as  neceffary  to  make  appli¬ 
cations  to  great  men  fuccefsful,  of  great  Power  in  Law-fuits ',  and  very 
effectual  in  the  day  of  batde  towards  procuring  Vidory. 

c  Pag.  129.  44  wholly  improbable,  that  the  Zoroaftrian,  and 

f  The  Urim  and  Thummim  (viz.  Lights  and  44  other  like  Gemms  were  made  in  Imitation  of 

Pcrfcdlions)  were  precious  Stones  in  the  Bread-  44  this,  and  took  their  Rife  from  it. *  Woodw* 
Plate  of  the  High  Pried,  by  the  particular  Appoint-  Method,  of  Fo(T.  Part  ii.  pag.  36. 

menff  of  God,  "Oracular,  and  under  fome  Rdtric-  *  Pliny  xxxvii.  chap.  ix. 

tions,  Declarative  of  the  Divine  Will.  Ex.  xxviii.  h  Ibid,  xxxvii.  chap.  x.  1  Ibid. 

30.  Numb,  xxvii.  21.  44  The  Fame  of  a  Thing  k  44  Humana  gemmis  attribuit  Fata.*  Plin.  ib. 

44  fo  furprizing  could  not  but  pafs  abroad  to  the  1  The  fame  Power  was  attributed  by  the  Druids 

44  neighbouring  Oriental  Nations,  and  ’tis  not  to  the  Anguinwm. 

Y  y  The 
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The  Agate  was  good  to  allay  Tempeds,  as  die  Perfians  diought, 
and  the  Artizoe,  to  infpire  them  with  proper  difeermnent  to  chide  a 
King.  The  Cituedice^  as  they  were  clear  or  troubled,  were  fuppos’d 
to  foretell  fair  or  foul  wcadier  at  fea ;  the  Chelonitides  to  apjieafe 
dorms ;  the  Heliotropium  to  render  people  invifible ra ;  tlie  Cornu 
Ammonis ,  is  faid  to  prepare  the  mind  to  forefee  diings  to  come  in 
Dreams  ;  the  Siderites  to  create  or  continue  Dilfenrion.  The  Zora- 
nifeos ,  is  dyl’d  the  Magicians  Gemm,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  becaule, 
perhaps,  it  was  a  chief  favourite  of  that  Order,  and  generally  carry ’d 
about  ’em.  Doubdefs,  the  Magicians  found  their  account  in  pro¬ 
pagating  fuch  extravagancies,  and  as  there  was  a  remarkable  confor¬ 
mity  between  the  Magick  of  the  Eadern  Impoftors,  and  diat  of  the 
Druids,  ’tis  not  to  be  imagin’d,  that  the  latter  would  negled:  an  Art, 
which  might  be  fo  much  the  more  ealily  converted  to  their  private 
gain,  as  it  was  entirely  groundlcfs,  and  exhibited  wonders,  Spe&ra, 
&  PrediElions ,  which  none  but  themfelves  could  fee,  and  none  but 
diemfelves  were  to  explain  \  There  are  feveral  remainders  of  diis  fu- 
perditious  foolery  Hill  fubfiding,  elpecially  in  thole  parts  where  Drui- 
dil'm  imprefs  d  her  lad  footdeps  when  die  took  her  leave.  “  In  a 
litde  Ide  °,  near  the  Skie,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Columbus, 
on  an  Altar,  is  a  blew  Stone,  of  a  round  form,  always  moid : 
Fidiermen,  detain’d  by  contrary  winds,  wadi  this  Stone  with  water, 
expeding  thereby  to  procure  a  favourable  wind,  which  the  credu¬ 
lous  fay  never  fails :  it  is  likewife  apply’d  to  the  fide  of  people, 
troubled  with  ditches ;  and  fo  great  is  the  regard  they  have  for 
this  Stone  that  they  fwear  decifive  Oaths  upon  it.”  “  Baul  Mulay  % 
is  a  green  Stone,  like  a  Globe  in  figure,  big  as  a  goofe  egg,  die 
virtue  of  it  is  to  remove  ditches,  and  to  fwear  upon ;  the  credulous, 
firmly  believe,  diat  if  this  Stone  is  cad  among  the  front  of  an  Ene¬ 
my,  they  will  all  run  away.”  “  Joachim  Camerarius  *»,  mentions 
a  round  Chrydallin  Gemm,  into  which  a  chad  boy  looking,  dis¬ 
cern’d  an  Apparition,  that  diew’d  him  any  thing  that  he  requir’d.” 
Paracelfus  avers',  that  in  thefe  Specula • ,  are  feen  things  pad, 
prefent,  and  to  come.”  “  Of  this  fort  were  the  Chrydallin  Stones 
made  ufe  of  by  Dr.  Dee,  and  Mr.  Kelly  in  their  myderious  Viiions 


*  4C  Magorum  impudentix  vel  manifeftum  in 
44  hoc  quoque  cxemplum  eft.”  Plin.  ibid. 

*  That  the  Druids  profefs’d  this  Part  of  Magick 
is  plain,  from  the  great  Powers  they  attributed  to 
the  Anguinum.  Dr.  Woodward  Method  :  Fofli- 
lium  partii.  pag.  30.  fpeakinz  of  Gcmms,  fays, 
u  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  much  itudyed  the  Antiqui- 
ct  tics  of  this  Ifland,  contends,  that  they  were  us’d 
4<  in  Magick  by  the  Druids,  and  in  his  Mifcclla- 
44  nies,"  8vo.  Lond.  pag.  128.  4<  He  takes  notice 
44  of  a  Chryftal  Sphere,  or  Mineral  Pearl,  us’d  by 
44  Magicians,  and  to  be  infpefled  by  a  Boy.” 


•  Martin  of  the  Weft-Iflcs,  pag.  167. 

*  That  is  Molingus’s  Globe.  4<  This  Molin- 
44  gus  was  Chaplain  to  Macdonald,  King  of  the 
44  Ifles.  The  Stone  is  carefully  kept  by  the  Mack- 
44  intofhes  of  the  Ifle  of  Arran  in  Scotland,  who 
44  have  that  Privilcdgc.”  Mart.  225. 

*  Martin,  ibid. 

r  Explicat.  Aftrono. 

•  The  Gemms,  which  arc  to  be  infpc£ted,  were 
call’d  Specula^  and  the  Appearances  in  them  Spec¬ 
tra. 


“  and 


> 
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<*  and  Operations.  One,  round,  pretty  big,  and  of  chryftal,  they  call 
“  the  Shew-ftone,  and  holy  Stone 

Every  one  is  fenfible,  that  tho’  the  Hematites  has  been  diverted  of 
fome  of  it’s  wonder-working  properties  “,  yet,  that  it  is  ftill  reckon’d 
of  great  ufe  to  prevent  unufual  and  too  frequent  bleedings. 

The  political  property,  attributed  to  the  Fatal  Stone,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mention’d  pag.  137.  It  was  enclos’d  in  a  wooden  chair,  and 
thought  to  emit  a  found  under  the  rightful  King,  but  to  be  mute 
under  one  of  a  bad  Title. 

The  Druid  Oracle  concerning  it  is  in  verfc,  and  in  thefe  words, 


Cioniodh  ficuit  faor  an  fine 
Man  ha  breag  an  Fats  dine 
Mar  a  bh  fuighid  an  Lia  fiail 
Dlighid flaitheas  do  ghabhail  \ 


“  The  Lowland  Scots  haue  rim’d  it 
“  thus, 

u  Except  old  Saws  do  feign, 
u  And  Wizards  wits  be  blind, 

“  The  Scots  in  place  muft  reign, 

“  Where  they  this  Stone  rtiall  find.’” 


By  this  means  the  Druids  (who  were  always  Interpreters  of  Prodi¬ 
gies,  and  Oracular  EmifTions)  had  it  in  their  power  of  chufing  a  King, 
whom  they  thought  mod  likely  to  favour  their  Order ;  and  could  per- 
fliade  the  credulous  people,  that  the  Stone  aflented,  or  was  filent, 
as  fuited  beft  their  purpofe. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Ofi  Monuments,  confifiing  ofi  Two,  Three,  or  feveral  Stones,  their  De- 
ficription ,  and  Original  Defign  enquir'd  into . 

TO  convey  the  memory  of  any  material  Incident  to  Porterity, 
the  Ancients  made  ufe  at  firft  of  rude  and  fingle  Stones ;  af¬ 
ter-ages  added  more  in  number,  and  affembled  them  together  in  fe¬ 
veral  figures,  the  better  to  preferve  a  diftinftion  and  remembrance, 
which  at  firft  was  entrufted  only  to  Tradition,  and  through  the  few- 
nefs  of  fuch  Monuments  among  the  Ancients,  was  not  altogether  fo 
neceflary  at  that  time  as  afterwards. 

To  the  firft  manner  of  ere&ing  one  fingle  Stone  Pillar,  another  was  SECT.  1. 
added,  either  out  of  equal  refpedt  to  two  Divinities,  as  Apollo  and  OftwoSt®ne 
Diana,  (Sun  and  Moon)  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  the  like;  or  to  make MonumcnK‘ 
the  Monument  more  confpicuous,  and  diftinguifti  it  from  other 
Monuments  of  one  Stone  only.  It  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  two  ally’d 


*  Woodward  Mcth.  FolT.  part  li.  pag.  30. 

•  Page  173. 

w  Toland  Hi  ft.  Druids,  pag.  103. 
x  N.  B.  This  is  the  fame  Metre  as  the  Britifti 
Verfc,  call’d  by  J.  Dav.  Rhys’s  Grammar,  the 


Englyn  Milur,  and  in  which  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd 
thinks  the  Druids  deliver’d  their  DoSrines.  See 
Archseol  Br.  pag.  250,  251.  and  therefore  thefe 
Lines  arc  not  improbably  of  Druid  original.  See 

p»g.  83- 

Divinities 
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Divinities  fliould  Teem  worthy  of  equal  honours,  and  as  the  erecting 
one  Stone  only  by  the  ancient  Patriarchs,  might  be  intended  to  ex- 
prefs  and  imply  the  Unity  ol  the  Godhead,  fo,  after  Polytheifm,  The- 
ogony,  and  Idolatry  took,  place,  the  firft  limple  Unity  of  the  Memo¬ 
rials  was  alfo  laid  afidc,  and  the  Stones  and  Pillars  multiply’d  together 
with  their  talfc  Gods  and  Idols. 

The  firft  we  read  of,  I  think,  are  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  erected 
at  the  ancient  Gades,  as  Terminations  ot  his  Wcftern  Travels.  The 
memory  of  thefe  two  Pillars  leems  to  be  ftill  prelerv'd  in  Medals T. 
for  in  the  Coins  of  old  Tyre,  are  eredted  two  Stones  with  a  Tyrian 
Hercules,  facrificing  by  them ;  they  were  call'd  A pfiooviou  be- 

caule,  as  fome  think,  they  were  dedicated  to  Divine  Purpoles  by 
pouring  on  them  Oil  ol  Rofes  \ 

Homer  intimates  to  us  two  different  ends,  for  which  the  Ancients 
created  Monuments  of  this  kind.  The  Goal,  or  Termination  of  Horle 
and  Chariot  Courfes  was  often  anciently  mark’d  out,  by  two  ere&ed 
Stones 1 ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  probably,  that  the  Meta  might  be 
more  diftindtly  ieen  and  observ'd  by  the  Racers,  than  if  there  had  been 
but  one  Stone.  But  the  moft  obvious  end  ol  this  kind  of  Monument 
was  to  diftinguifh  the  Graves  of  considerable  perlons,  by  placing  an 
cre&ed  Stone  at  each  end  of  the  body  interr’d  *.  There  is  fuch  a 
Monument  in  the  Tenement  of  Dry  ft  in  Sancrcd,  Cornwall ;  one  of 
the  Stones  ftands  nine  foot  high  out  of  the  Earth,  the  other  lomewhat 
more  than  leven ;  they  are  1 8  feet  diffant,  the  line  in  which  they  ftand 
pointing  North-weft.  Another  ol  the  lame  fort  in  the  Tenement  of 
Trewren  Madern,  the  diftancc  ten  feet,  the  line  of  their  plan  lying 
E.  N.  E.  Upon  Searching  the  ground  between  thefe  two  Stones, 
(October  21,  1752.)  the  diggers  prefently  found  a  pit  lix  feet  fix  long, 
two  feet  nine  wide,  and  four  feet  6  deep ;  near  the  bottom  it  was  full 
of  black  greazy  Earth,  but  no  bone  to  be  feen.  This  grave  came 
dole  to  the  Weftermoft  and  largeft  Stone,  next  to  which,  I  imagine, 
the  head  of  the  interr’d  lay.  The  dimenlions  and  plan  of  this  Mo¬ 
nument,  are  exhibited  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  iv.  and  v.).  The  Chriftians  in 
fome  parts  bury’d  in  this  manner,  but  in  compliance,  as  ’tis  to  be 
imagin’d,  with  a  more  ancient  Pagan  cuftom  \  The  victorious  King 
Arthur  was  bury’d  in  the  Church-yard  of  Glaftonbury,  betwixt  two 
Pyramids,  as  the  Welfh  Bard  fung  to  King  Henry  II.  and  as  their  re- 
Icarches  in  that  place  afterwards  put  beyond  doubt  *. 

7  Some  Authors  however,  treat  this  Story  of 
Hercules  as  a  Poetical  Fable.  Sec  ver.  x.  Juvenal 
Sat.  x.  Not.  Var. 

*  Stukelcy’s  Stonehenge,  pag.  50. 

*  rH  r&yi  SlOOO  TlWU  171  TC / /f * I  II.  23. 

ver.  332. 


k  0H  rtv  or.ua  Pfai 0  maXa*  xalali II.  1* 
ver.  331.  J 

c  “  T*1*  O  Gorgon,  is  bury’d  near  to 

4i  this  Chapel,  and  there  is  a  Stone  five  Foot  high 
44  at  each  End  of  his  Grave/*  Martin  of  St.  Co¬ 
lumbus’s  Chapel  in  an  Met  near  the  Skic.  p.  167. 

4  Speed  Chron.  pag.  272.  &c. 
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In  Tome  ancient  Monuments  we  find  three  Stones  To  plac’d  as  to  SECT.  II. 
conftitute  one  Monument ;  this  was  fometimes  to  record  the  number  3 Sten^ 
of  perfons  interr’d.  Xenophon  takes  notice  that  where  the  three  1 
Eunuchs  of  Abradates  were  buried,  there  were  dirce  Pillars '  ercfted. 

The  Number  Three  had  alfo  refpedt  unto  the  three  Primary  Idols f. 

One  of  the  Idols,  or  erected  Symbols  of  the  God  Mercury  confided 
of  three  Stones ;  two  large  Stones  were  pitch’d  on  end,  over  which 
another  Stone  was  laid  which  covered  the  reft,  bearing  with  it’s  mid¬ 
dle  upon  the  Stones  underneath.  At  thefe  tliree  Stones,  fo  difpos’d, 
it  was  a  piece  of  Religion  among  the  Heathens  to  throw  certain 
other  fmall  Stones,  as  a  kind  of  Offering  to  the  Idol  *. 

Strabo,  in  his  Travels  through  upper  Egypt,  defcribes  feveral 
Stone-Heaps  or  Parcels,  confifting  of  three  circular  Stones  piled  on 
one  the  other,  the  largeft  underneath,  and  1 2  feet  diameter ;  the 
other  two  (mailer  in  proportion,  but  the  fmalleft  exceeding  fix  feet 
diameter.  He  calls  them  Hermcea,  thinking  them  neareft  in  refem- 
blance  to  the  Heaps  near  the  Highways  created  to  the  honour  of 
Mercury \ 

Strabo,  (lib.  iii.  pag.  202,)  takes  notice  of  three  or  four  Stones 
plac’d  together  (but  he  mentions  no  Ichnography)  in  a  facred  piece 
of  ground  near  Hercules’s  Temple 

When  the  Ancients  erected  Stones  in  order  to  compofe  any  sect.  ra. 
Memorial,  there  was  fomething  expreftive  either  in  the  number  of  the 
Stones  of  which  the  Monument  did  confift,  or  in  the  fliape  of  the  ments. 
Stones  themfelves,  or  in  Order  and  figure,  in  which  they  were  difpos’d. 

Of  the  firft  kind  were  the  Monuments  of  Mount  Sinai k,  and  that 
at  Gilgal,  ereded  by  Joftiua  upon  the  banks  of  Jordan  ;  they  confid¬ 
ed  of  twelve  Stones  each,  becaufe  the  people  of  Ifrael,  (for  whofe  fake 
the  Altar  was  built,  and  the  ftreams  of  Jordan  dividing  themfelves, 
open’d  a  miraculous  paffage  for  the  whole  nation)  were  principally 
clafs’d  into  twelve  tribes The  fame  number  of  Stones,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  were  fet  up  in  the  midft  of  Jordan,  where  the  Ark  had 
refted  *. 

The  Altar  alfo  which  Elijah  built s,  was  compos’d  of  1 2  Stones 
only,  according  to  the  number  of  the  12  Tribes  of  Ifrael ;  intimating 
thereby,  that  this  Altar  was  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Ifrael,  who  had 
chofen  thofe  twelve  Tribes  for  his  peculiar  people,  and  by  a  long  fe- 

•  This  feems  to  be  the  moft  obvious  and  natu-  <c  Strabonrmy  quidam,  de  fano  Herculis  ad  occiden- 

ral  reafon  for  creding  Stones  in  this  Number,  and  <c  tem  fito  mentionem  faciens,  neque  aram  ibi  efle 

of  this  kind  probably  may  be  the  three  huge  up-  c<  ait,  neque  ullius  Deorum  [fcilicet  tcmplumj  fed 

right  Stones  calld  the  Devil's  Quoits,  in  a  ploogh’d  44  Lapides  multis  in  locis  Ternos  autQuaterncs 

field  near  Kcnnett  in  Oxfordlhire,  which  Dr.  44  compofitos.  Fas  ibi  non  e/Te  Sacriiicare,  neque 
Plott  thinks  Britifli  Deities.  Hill.  Oxf.  ch.  x.  44  node  cum  locum  adire,  quod  ferunt  cum  noc- 

1  Worm.  pag.  8.  44  turno  tempore  a  Diis  teneri.” 

*  Buxt.  Lexic.  Talm.  in  voce  Marcolis.  k  Exod.  xxiv.  4. 

h  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  pag.  1173.  Univcrf.  Hid.  1  Jolh.  iv.  8. 

Englilh,  vol.  I.  folio,  pag.  217.  m  Ibid.  ver.  9. 

1  Of  which  Kcyflcr  pag.  189.  thus,  44  Apud  n  1  Kings  xviii.  31. 
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ries  of  miracles  and  Revelations,  had  prov'd  himfelf  to  them  not  to  be 
a  dead  Idol,  but  a  living  God. 

There  is  a  very  lingular  Monument  recorded  by  Wormius ",  and  as 
the  Stones  are  neither  lhap'd  by  Art,  nor  plac'd  in  any  regular  em- 
blematick  figure  ;  it  may  be  fuppos’d,  that  the  number  was  expreffive 
of  what  Tradition  is  now  filent.  Six  large  tall  Stones  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  parts  of  this  Monument* **;  four  of  them  have  two  fmall  circles,  or 
ringlets  of  Stones  round  the  bale  of  each  ;  the  other  two  have  a  few 
fmall  Stones  heap’d  round  their  bottom.  Between  the  principal  Stones, 
are  fix  little  piles  of  Stones  interfpers'd  :  the  neighbours  relate,  that  it 
is  a  monument  of  a  battle  fought  there. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  Memorial  of  an  appointed  Duel  betwixt  fix  per- 
fons  of  each  fide  (as  that  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  was  of  three). 
The  little  heaps  (wliich  are  generally  confirued  to  be  fepulchral)  be¬ 
ing  intended  as  Memorials  of  the  conquer’d  and  llain,  the  erect  Stones 
emblems  of  the  victorious,  whereof  four  furviv’d  the  Combat,  and 
were  in  veiled  with  Garlands,  or  Ringlets  of  Stones,  as  tokens  of  Vic¬ 
tory  ;  the  other  two  fell  in  the  adion,  and  have  therefore  little  heaps 
round  their  bafe ;  but,  being  entided  to  a  Ihare  of  the  Conquerour’s 
Glory,  have  therefore  the  honour  of  a  or  column,  erected  to 

their  Memory. 

Some  of  the  Ancients  were  wont  to  place  as  many  Obelilks,  or 
Stones-ered  at  the  Grave,  as  the  departed  Warriour  had  fiain  of  the 
Enemy  *.  In  the  number  of  Stones  of  which  they  compos'd  their 
circular  Temples,  they  fometimes  had  regard  to  the  divifions  of  time 
into  Days,  Weeks,  and  Months.  There  is  alfo  rcafon  to  believe,  diat 
when  any  new  Circle  of  Stones  was  form'd  for  the  more  folemnly  elccr 
ting  a  King,  or  Chief,  as  many  Stones  went  to  compofe  the  Circles, 
as  there  were  Eledfors  who  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Eledtion,  one 
Stone  for  each,  and  no  more. 

Sometimes  by  the  particular  fimilar  Ihape  of  many  Stones  ereded, 
they  exprels’d  their  reverence  for  their  principal  Deity,  by  conforming 
all  the  Symbols  to  that  figure  in  which  he  was  ufually  reprefented. 
Thus  the  Phareans  ’  round  their  Mercurius  Agortcus>  which  held  the 
middle  and  moll  honourable  place  of  their  Foru?u>  ereded  30  Cubes 
ot  Stone,  out  of  refped  to  their  chief  God,  Mercury,  (whole  Symbol 
was  a  Cube)  each  of  which  they  worfhipp'd  under  the  name  of  fome 
particular  Deity. 

Some  Authors  think  that  ereded  Stones,  plac'd  in  a  ftraight  line, 
are  Memorials  of  Battles,  or  Combats r.  In  Weftmoreland,  is  a  row. 


•  Mon.  Dan.  pag.  63. 

*  See  this  Monument  at  the  End  of  Chap.  VII. 
copy’d  from  Wormius. 

**  tc  Iberi  pro  hoftium  interfeftorum  numcro, 
ic  tot  ObcJifcos  apponunt,  hoc  infigne  teftimonium 
ct  Virtutis,  &  expertiffimum  decus  arbitrati/’  AJ. 


ab  Alro.  vol.  i.  pag.  558.  lib.  iii. 

1  Paufan.  Acha.  lib.  vii.  chap.  xxii. 
r  Wormius  Mon.  Dan*.  62.— Olaus  Mag.  lib.  1. 
chap,  xxxix. — Plott’s  StafFordfhirc  398.  of  the  four 
Pyramidal  Stones  near  Burrow  Bridge,  Yorklhirc. 
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or  range  of  flones  creCt,  fome  nine  foot  liigh,  pyramidal,  plac’d  al- 
moft  in  a  direCt  line,  and  at  equal  diftances  for  a  mile  together.  They 
feem  ereCted,  fays  the  learned  Annotator,  in  memory  of  fome  great 
aCtion  *.  With  as  much  reafon,  at  leaft,  it  may,  from  the  extent  of 
thefe  Monuments,  be  prefum’d,  that  they  were  boundaries  of  patrimo¬ 
nial  Lands,  or  thofe  little  Territories,  into  which  moft  countries  an¬ 
ciently  were  divided ;  for  “  in  Anglefea  there  are  many  lines  of  fin- 
“  gle  Stones-ereCt,  which  are  ftill  call’d  Terfyne ,  or  Terfyneau,  that  is, 

<l  terminations  of  Lands 

On  the  Downs  leading  from  Wadebridge  to  St.  Columbe,  and  a- 
about  two  miles  difhant  from  it,  is  liich  a  line  of  Stones,  (PI.  XV.  fig.  i.) 
bearing  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  This  Monument  is  generally  call’d  the  Nine 
Maids. 

Olaus  Magnus  ’  tells  us,  that  Stones  difpers'd  in  a  triangular  figure, 
denote  a  Victory  obtain’d  by  a  body  of  horfe ;  that  by  a  fquare  figure, 
the  place  where  armies  (or,  rather  champions  for  fingle  Duels)  met  and 
engag’d,  is  fignify’d ;  by  a  round,  family-burial-places-. 

Sometimes  we  find  Stones  crcdted,  and  others  lying  horizontally  on 
the  tops  of  them,  making  as  at  Stonehenge,  &c.  fo  many  Portals ;  and 
in  this  fafhion  we  find  the  Ancients  fometimes  erected  their  Trophyes  * 
to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  fome  important  Victory. 

The  Victory  gain'd  by  Regnerus  over  tlie  Kings  of  the  Biarm  i,  and 
the  Finni,  was  tranfmitted  to  poflerity  by  a  Trophy  of  this  kind  \ 

Some  Stones  plac'd  in  this  latter  manner  were  (as  I  conjecture)  feats 
of  Judgement;  of  InftruCtion,  of  Ritual  Admiilion  of  Difciples,  and 
giving  Audience  to  perfons  of  note  *. 

There  is  a  Monument  of  this  penfile  kind  in  Karn  Bofcawcn  * ;  it 
confifts  of  one  large  flat  Stone,  (A)  one  end  of  which  refts  upon  the 
natural  Karn  (B) ;  the  other  end  on  three  large  Stones  (C  D  E)  plac'd 
on  one  another,  in  order  to  raife  a  proper  fupport  for  the  weight  a- 
bovc  (Plate  XII.  fig.  v.).  Between  this  Canopy  Stone,  and  it’s  fupporters, 
there  is  an  opening,  wide  at  the  top  feven  feet,  but  the  Chafm  doles 
into  a  fharp  point  at  the  bottom  (F).  This  Canopy  is  too  nicely  fup- 
ported  to  be  the  work  of  nature,  and  one  muft  check  one’s  imagina¬ 
tion  very  much  not  to  conje&ure,  that  the  opening,  underneath  it,  was 
defign’d  for  the  feat  of  fome  confiderable  perfon ;  from  which  he 
might  give  out  his  Edicts,  and  Decifions,  his  Predictions,  and  Admif- 
fions  to  Noviciates.  The  mind  can  hardly  frame  to  itfelf  a  feene  more 
ftriking  and  awful  than  this  muft  be  to  all  perfons,  who  came  hither 

*  Cambdcn  996.  <c  von.  ad  Exmorc  Saxa  in  Triangulum,  alia  in 

1  Rowland  chap*  xxvi.  pag.  5.  orbem  credta.  Trophsea  ccrte  vi&oriarum  quas 

*  Lib.  i.  chap.  xxix.  4<  Romani,  Saxoncs,  vel  Dani  obtinuerunt,  ac 

*  Wormius,  however,  a  more  cautious  Writer,  li  Danids  literis  unura  inferibi  refert.'*  Worm.  67. 

pag.  67.  doubts,  whether  thefe  Characlcrifticks  are  *  Worm.  p.  q6.  %  See  paces  167,  169. 

always  infallible.  €<  J.  Speed  in  Defcriptionc  De-  *  In  the  Parilh  of  St.  Buricn,  Cornwall. 
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for  judgement,  or  inftruction ;  nor  more  fuitable  to  the  fuperflition 
of  the  Druids,  nor  more  likely  to  promote  the  del u (ion  of  all  that 
were  to  be  initiated  into  the  myfteries,  or  introduc’d  into  the  prefence 
of  the  Chief  Prieft :  we  may  fancy,  with  fome  probability,  that,  when 
any  pcrfon  of  more  than  ordinary  figure  was  to  be  admitted,  he  was 
to  be  conducted  firft  round  the  holy  Circle  (of  which  the  remains  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  above) ;  that  as  he  defcended, 
he  was  to  be  fprinkled  and  purify’d  at  proper  pauies,  and  ftations,  by 
the  heavenly  waters  which  the  Rock-bafons  (very  numerous  here)  con¬ 
tain’d  :  as  he  defcended  farther,  palling  along  between  the  facred  Obe- 
lilks  (of  which  fome  are  ftill  to  be  feen)  he  loofes  fight  of  every  thing, 
but  of  vaft  Rocks  on  either  fide,  above,  and  below,  and  the  immenle 
ocean  before  him,  till  being  got  about  half  way  down  this  fteep  and 
craggy  Cliff,  doubtful  whither  he  was  to  be  led,  he  is  furpriz'd  with 
this  Throne,  which  has  fomething  fo  truly  grand  and  fimple  in  it’s 
fupporters  and  Canopy,  that  it  almoft  leaves  us  uncertain,  whether  it 
be  the  work  of  Nature,  or  of  Art.  Between  the  fupporters  fits  the 
venerable  Chief  Druid,  his  Tiara  on  his  head,  his  holy  veftments  on, 
his  Scepter  in  his  hand,  all  thefe  decorated  with  the  Inftgnia  of  his 
Order,  and  every  where  round  him  the  moft  ftupendous  Rocks. — A 
few  paces  below  this  Throne  is  an  Area  of  about  1 2  feet  diameter, 
clear’d  of  the  Rocks,  from  whence  die  perfon  introduc’d  with  his  at¬ 
tendants,  might  well  hear  the  Precepts  of  the  Druid  without  violating 
his  Dignity  by  too  familiar  an  approach. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Of  Circular  Monument sy  the  Ufe  and  Defign  of  them  among,  the  An¬ 
cients  in  foreign  Countries ,  and  the  Druids  in  this. 


AMONG  the  moft  ancient  Britilli  Monuments,  the  Circles  of 
Stones-eredl  may  juftly  claim  a  place  ;  we  come  therefore  to 
difcourfe  of  them  particularly,  for  as  much  as  by  their  fimplicity,  they 
appear  to  be  next  in  date  to  the  Monuments  which  go  before. 
sect.  I.  We  find  the  number  of  Stones  eredted  on  a  circular  plan  various; 
Number  of  fome  Circles  confifting  of  twelve,  others  of  more,  the  moft  which  have 
Stones.  reach’d  my  notice,  feventy-feven.  This  difference  in  number  was  not 
owing  to  chance,  but  either  to  fome  eftablifh’d  Rules  obferv’d  in  the 
conftruction  of  thefe  Monuments,  or  referring  to,  and  exprefiive  of 
the  Erudition  of  thofe  ages.  In  fome  places  we  find  them  oftner  of 
the  number  Twelve ,  than  of  any  other  number,  either  in  honour  to 
the  twelve  fuperiour  Deities ;  or  to  fome  national  Cuftom  of  twelve 
Perfons  of  Authority  meeting  there  in  Council  upon  important  affairs r ; 


*  The  Monument  of  Sinai,  pag.  177.  and  of 
Gilgal,  ibid,  (which  were  both  probably  of  the 
circular  kind)  had  twelve  Stones  each,  becaufe 
^  fuel)  was  the  Number  of  the  Tribes.  “  Rcpcriun- 


<c  tur  in  his  oris  loca  quaedam  in  quibus  Rcgcs  o- 
ct  lim  folcnni  creabantur  pompa,  quae  cinfla  ad- 
“  hue  grandibus  Saxis  {utplurimum  duodccim )  con- 
“  fpiciuntur.”  Worm.  M..  D.  87. 


or 


J 
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or  alluding  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  There  are  four  Cir¬ 
cles  *  in  the  hundred  of  Penwith,  Cornwall,  (die  fardieft  two  of  which 
are  not  eight  miles  afunder),  which  have  nineteen  Stones  each,  a  fur- 
prifing  uniformity,  exprefling,  perhaps,  the  two  principal  divifions  of 
the  year,  the  1 2  months,  and  the  feven  days  of  the  week.  This  con¬ 
jecture  will  not  feem  ftrange  and  groundless,  when  we  refledt  that  the 
Priefts  were  the  only  Chronologers  and  Regifters  of  Time,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  diat  they  (forbidden  as  they  were  eidier  to  teach  by  Let¬ 
ters,  or  commit  their  Myfteries  to  writing),  fhould  endeavour  to  per¬ 
petuate  die  memory  of  their  Learning,  and  Agronomical  Computa¬ 
tions,  in  fuch  Characters  as  were  moft  likely  to  defeend  through  all 
ages  of  their  Pofterity,  without  tranfgrdTmg  the  laws  of  dieir  Order. 

But  whatever  was  die  reafon,  the  number  of  thefe  Stones  is  for  the 
moft  part  different,  and  where  die  deftgn  of  the  Circle  was  for  electing 
Governours,  or  holding  Councils,  muft  needs  have  been  fo,  becaufe 
the  number  of  Nobles  there  affembled  could  not  but  be  frequently  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  each  Noble,  fo  conven’d,  had  a  right  to  his  Pillar,  at  which 
lie  was  to  take  his  ftand ;  and  when  the  Authors  of  fuch  Monuments 
were  eminent  for  family,  fortune,  or  learning,  they  might  probably 
chufe  to  record  fome  difeovery  in  Science,  the  number  of  their  famous 
Anceftors,  or  of  the  Principalities  they  inherited,  in  thefe  their  works. 

The  diftance  of  the  Stones  from  each  other  is  alio  different,  in  dif-  Diftance ->f 
ferent  Circles,  but  was  likely  the  fame,  or  nearly  lb,  at  firft,  in  one thefe  Ston”' 
and  the  fame  Circle,  fo  that  by  the  diftance  of  what  remain  ftanding, 
or  odierwife,  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  afeertain’d  the  number  of 
Stones  of  which  the  Circle  formerly  conftfted.  Whether  they  were 
very  exa£t  in  fuiting  thefe  diftances  according  to  the  fize  of  the  Stones, 
and  obferv’d  a  regular  gradation  from  the  fmaller  to  the  great,  and 
again  a  gradual  declenlion  from  the  greater  to  the  fmall,  is  what  I 
cannot  affert,  but  is  imagin’d  fo  to  be  by  fome  of  the  learned,  as  well 
as  that  they  meafur’d  thofe  diftances  by  Cubits  in  whole  numbers,  not 
by  the  foot  or  yard b. 

It  was  not  in  any  indifferent,  or  common  place  that  thefe  Circles 
were  erected,  but  the  Rites  of  Augury,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Magi 
(or  Philofophers  of  the  Country)  were  firft  confulted,  efpecially  if 
Religion,  or  the  Election  of  Princes  was  upon  die  Carpet 4 ;  but  if 
Victory,  the  place  where  it  was  won,  was  to  be  honour’d  with  die 
Trophy. 

The  figure  of  thefe  Monuments  is  either  fimple,  or  compounded. 

Of  die  firft  kind  are  exact  Circles,  elliptical  or  femicircular.  The 


*  Bofcawen’uun,  Rofmodereuy,  Trcgafeal,  Bof- 
kednan.  • 

h  Dr.  Stukclcy’s  Abury,  pag.  21. 
c  u  Augurcs  vero  cad  cm  ferine  Tcfqua,  quae  Sc 
tc  Templa,  vocabant ;  Loca  Auguriis  defignata, 
iC  quorum  termini,  cum  fcrc  rupibus,  filvifquc  ac 


<c  montibus  fuiirentur.”  Not.  Var.  Hor.  Epifh 
lib.  i.  pag.  14.  ver.  19.  c<  No  Place  was  call’d 
<c  a  Temple,  but  what  had  been  mark’d  out,  that 
<c  is,  confccrated  by  the  Augurs.”  Seal,  de  Lin. 
Lat.  lib.  v.  pag.  54.  Moyle  r.  W,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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conftruction  of  thefe  is  not  always  the  iainc,  fome  having  their  cir¬ 
cumference  mark’d  with  large  feparatc  Stones  only  ;  others  having 
ridges  of  final  1  Stones  intermix’d,  and  fometimes  Walls  and  Seats, 
ferving  to  render  the  inclofure  more  coinpleat  Other  circular  Mo¬ 
numents  have  their  Figure  more  complex  and  varyed,  coiihfting,  not 
only  of  a  Circle,  but  of  fome  other  diftinguifliing  Properties  In,  or 
near  die  center  of  fome  Hands  a  Stone  taller  dian  the  reft  *  ;  in  the 
middle  of  odiers  a  Kift-vaen,  that  is,  a  Stonc-fcpulchral-chcft,  or 
Cavity,  A  Cromleh,  (or  Altar-tomb  ol  rough  Stone)  diftinguifhes 
the  center  of  fome  circles f ;  and  fome  remarkable  Rock  that  of  o- 
diers ;  fome  have  only  one  fine  of  Stones  in  their  circumference,  and 
fome  have  two  ;  fome  Circles  are  adjacent,  fome  contiguous,  and  fome 
include,  and  fome  interact  each  other.  Sometimes  Urns  are  found  in, 
or  near  them ;  and  thefe  Circles  are  of  very  different  dimenlions,  as 
will  be  feen  in  die  Icons.  Some  are  curioufly  erected  on  geometrical 
Plans,  the  chief  entrances  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  Heavens  ; 
fome  have  avenues  leading  to  them,  plac’d  exactly  North  and  South, 
widi  detach’d  Stones,  fometimes  in  (freight  lines  to  the  Eafl  and  Weft, 
fometimes  triangular;  all  evidences  of  more  than  common  exactnefs,  and 
deiign:  of  all  thefe  we  fhall  produce  inftances  in  their  proper  place. 

Thefe  Monuments  are  found  in  many  foreign  Countries  %  as  well 
as  in  all  the  Lies  dependant  upon  Britain  \  and  in  moft  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain  itfelf '. 

SECT.  ii.  They  go  by  feveral  names  in  different  places.  In  the  Highlands 

How  nam’d.  0f  Scotland  diey  call  them  Temples;  and  from  two  or  three  of  them 
in  the  Parifli  of  Strathawen,  there  is  a  place  adjoyning  call’d  Temple- 
Town  ;  and,  where  two  Circles  are  call’d  the  Temple  Stones,  in  Au- 
chincochtie,  there,  as  Tradirion  fays,  Pagan  Pi*iefts  had  formerly  their 
Habitation.  In  Scotland  fometimes  they  are  alfo  called  Chapels,  and 
from  one  of  them  in  Bamflhire,  a  Place  is  call’d  Leachell  Beandic,  or 
Bleffed  Chapel  “. 

In  the  Weftern  Illes  (where  there  are  many)  they  are  call'd  by  the 
common  people  Druin  Crunny  ‘,  that  is,  Druid  Circles.  In  Den- 
bighfhire,  there  is  one  Circle  call’d  Kerig  y  Drudion,  or  the  Druid 
Stones  .  Another  name  (tho’  foreign)  may  be  here  taken  notice  of, 
which  is,  that  Stone-Circles  in  Denmark,  and  in  the  Ifles  of  Ifland, 


J  One  Circle  at  Abury  has  a  work  in  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  which  the  old  Britans  call’d  a  Cove  (as  Dr. 
Stukclcy  fays,  ib.)  confiding  of  three  Stones  ma¬ 
king  an  obtufe  Angle  toward  each  other,  this  was 
the  Kibla,  or  point,  to  which  they  turn’d  their 
Faces  during  the  time  of  Worlhip. 

*  Sec  the  Circle  of  Bofcawen-uun  ( Plate  XIII. 
Fig.  iii.)  this  is  alfo  call’d  the  Kibla  by  Dr.  Stukc- 
Jey.  See  his  Abury  pag.  24. 

f  See  Karn  Lechart  in  Glamorganfhire,  Camb- 
den,  pag.  739. 

c  Ifland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  in  the  Marquifate 


of  Brandenburg  the  Dutchy  of  Brunfwick,  Lunen- 
burgh,  and  other  Parts  of  Germany. 

*  The  Orknevs,  Weftern  Ifles,  Jcrfcy,  Ireland, 
and  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

1  Scotland,  Cumberland,  Wales,  Oxfordlhire, 
Wiltfhirc,  and  in  Cornwall  many,  and  very  entire. 

k  Cambden. 

1  Rowl.  Mona  pag.  112. 

*  Lhuyd’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Paynter,  in  Moyle, 
pag.  239.  D°*s  Letter  to  the  Biftop  of  Carlille, 
Baxt.  Gloff  pag.  272. 


Shet- 
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Shetland,  and  Man,  are  call’d  Ting,  that  is,  a  Seat  of  Juftice,  a  Fo¬ 
rum  " ;  and  the  hill  on  which  the  King  of  the  Ide  of  Man  was  for¬ 
merly  inaugurated,  (landing  in  the  Center  of  a  Circle,  (his  Nobles 
round  him,  and  the  Commons  without  the  Circle)  is  call’d  the  Tin- 
wald-hill. 

In  Cornwall  there  is  a  great  number  of  thefe  Circles,  (and  of  mod 
forts  that  have  been  mention’d)  and  the  name  they  go  by  mod  com¬ 
monly  is,  that  of  Dawns-men,  that  is,  the  Stone-Dance,  “  fo  call’d 
«  of  the  common  people  on  no  other  account,  than  that  they  are 
“  plac’d  in  a  circular  Order,  and  fo  make  an  Area  for  Dancing*." 

This  is  the  true  reafbn  of  that  name,  and  not  a  corruption  of  Danif- 
men,  (as  fome  have  imagin’d)  as  if  thefe  Monuments  had  been  of 
Danifh  erection  ;  the  traditions  of  the  common  people  feldom  fixing 
upon,  and  being  condant  to  points  of  hidory,  but  rather  taking  their 
rife  from  (ome  obvious  property  that  drikes  the  fenfes,  and  refembles 
the  Cudoms  of  their  Country.  To  confirm  Mr.  Lhuyd’s  opinion,  I 
mud  obferve,  that  thefe  Circles  are  found  where  the  Danes  never  were; 
that,  Dawnfe  in  Cornifh,  fignifies  a  Dance,  and  that  in  the  circular 
Figure  (of  which  we  are  now  treating)  there  is  a  very  ancient  Dance, 
or  play  \  dill  practis’d  among  the  Comifli.  For  the  fame  reafon,  as 
I  fuppofe,  (namely,  becaufe  thefe  circular  Stones-erect,  feem  to  have 
thrown  themfelves  into  a  Ring  towards  a  Merry-making)  about  eight 
miles  Wed  of  Bath,  a  Monument  of  this  kind  is  call’d  the  Wedding; 
and  I  can’t  but  obferve,  that  the  Greeks  had  fuch  a  Dance  at  their 
hymeneal  folemnities,  as  appears  by  the  Nuptials  engrav’d  on  the 
fliield  of  Acliilles,  where  the  young  men  are  faid  to  run  round,  or 
dance  in  a  Ring. 

- IIoAuf  $'  T/t tivouoc  ogugei  - The  Hymeneals  far  refound, 

K  soot  $'  £<hvcoy. -  And  Youths  in  mydic  Mazes  whirl’. — 

Horn.  II.  lib.  xviii.  ver.  493. 

The  feveral  names  by  which  thefe  Monuments  are  didinguifh’d  in  sect.  lit. 
different  parts  of  the  world,  confider’d  joyntly  with  the  other  before-  or the  intent 
mention’d  properties  of  Size,  Figure,  Number,  and  fome  Peculiarities  thefcCirdcs. 
belonging  to  particular  Circles,  will  contribute  to  difeover  in  a  great 
meafure  by  whom  they  were  erected,  and  for  what  ufes  they  were  in¬ 
tended  ;  and  our  conjectures  form’d  upon  thefe,  we  mud  be  con¬ 
tented  to  fortify  as  well  as  we  can  by  Tradition,  and  fuch  hidorical 
Records  as  offer  in  other  Countries  as  well  as  in  our  own. 


■  Worm.  Mont.  Dan.  pag.  68. — Ding,  Judici¬ 
um,  Dingftuhl,  Scdcs  Scabinalis,  [or  Sheriffs  Scat] 
Dingdach,  Dies  Juridicus. — Hullingum  &  Huftin- 

Sian,  Anglo  Saxoncs  pro  Curia  ufurpabant.  Key- 
er,  pag.  78. 


•  Lhuyd  Moyle’s  Pofthum.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.239. 

*  'Tis  call’d  Trcmathccvcs. 

“  Adolefcentes  autem  Saltatores  in  orbem  a- 
44  gebant  fc.”  Cler.  Horn.  ibid.  i>  ^  a$a,  viz.  ut 
fieri  folebat. 


Firft 


Some  Rcligi 
ous. 
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Firft,  it  is  highly  probable  that  fomc  of  thefe  Monuments  were  of 
Religious  Inftitution,  and  defign’d  originally  and  principally  for  the 
Rites  of  Worfhip.  “  And  Moles  rofe  up  early  in  the  Morning,  and 
«  builded  an  Altar  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  Pillars  according  to  the 
“  twelve  Tribes  of  Ifrael ' Certainly  this  was  a  Religious  Monu¬ 
ment  ;  the  Altar  for  Sacrifice,  and  the  twelve  Pillars  for  a  Prince  of 
each  Tribe  to  Hand  by,  to  partake  of  the  Sacrifice,  to  covenant  in 
the  name  of  his  Tribe,  and  to  feal  that  covenant  which  he  made 
with  God  by  receiving  the  Blood  with  which  Moles  befprinkled  thele 
Delegates  of  the  people,  as  they  flood  round  about  the  Altar  \  If  it 
be  faid,  that  the  Scripture  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  form  of  this 
Monument ;  yet  it  mull  be  obferv’d,  that  the  ceremonial  circumflances 
make  it  clear,  that  it  was  of  the  circular  Figure.  I  would  only  alk, 
in  what  form  thele  Pillars  would  be  eroded  by  any  perfon  who  was 
to  perform  the  like  ceremonies  ?  I  fancy  it  would  be  anfwer’d,  with¬ 
out  any  hefitation,  in  the  circular  form,  as  liable  to  lefs  exceptions, 
with  regard  to  the  Princes,  and  moft  convenient  for  the  officiating 
Prophet. 

In  obedience  to  the  Divine  Command,  there  was  a  Monument  fet 
up  by  Jolhua  at  Gilgal,  which  confifted  of  twelve  Stones  fix’d  in  the 
Earth.  The  defign  of  it  was  to  make  the  Ifraelites  conftantly  adhere 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God,  by  remembring  their  miraculous 
paflage  (dry  fhod)  over  the  river  Jordan,  from  the  chanel  of  which 
thele  twelve  Stones  were  taken '.  In  what  figure  thele  Stones  were 
difpos’d,  the  Scriptures  do  not  lay,  but  from  the  refemblancc  which 
Monuments  did  ufually  bear  to  fome  of  the  principal  incidents  they 
were  defign’d  to  commemorate,  as  well  as  alfo  from  the  name  of 
Gilgal " ;  ’tis  moft  probable  that  this  Monument  was  round.  It  muft 
here  alfo  be  noted,  that  there  were  not  only  twelve  Stones  erected 
upon  the  banks  of  Jordan,  but  the  fame  number  alfo,  in  the  chanel 
of  the  River,  exa&ly  “  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  the  Priefts, 
“  which  bare  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  flood  V*  Now  as  the  Priefts 
flood  round  about  the  Ark,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  every  thing 
that  was  unholy ;  ’tis  more  likely  that  the  Stones  in  the  Water  were 
erected  with  a  conformity  to  the  Order  in  which  the  Priefts  flood, 
whilft  the  people  were  pafling  over,  than  in  any  other  manner.  For 
the  fame  uniform  reafon,  the  twelve  Stones  on  the  Land,  were  moft 
probably  erected  in  like  Order.  This  Gilgal  was  firft  a  place  of  wor¬ 
fhip  *,  then  of  national  Council r,  and  Inauguration  *,  and  when  the 

r  Exod.  xxiv.  4.  Egypt,  (mention'd  Jofli.  v.  9.)  there  feems  to  be 

•  Ibid.  7,  8.  in  Gilgal  a  mutual  Relation,  and  Agreement  be- 

1  Jolhua  iv.  21,  22,  and  24.  tween  the  Name  and  the  Figure  of  the  Monument; 

u  Which  fignifics  Rolling,  iurroundtog,  Round-  and  therefore  Dr.  Stukcley  in  his  Abury  thinks 
nefs,  a  Wheel,  and  the  like.  See  BuxtorPs  Lex.  Gilgal  a  circular  Monument. 

Heb.  Leigh's  Crit.  Sacr.  pag.  40.  and  Paid.  Fag.  w  Jolh.  iv.  9.  *  Ibid.  v.  10. 

ibid,  fo  that  befides  rolling  away  the  Reproach  of  *  1  Sam.  vii.  16.  *  Ibid.  xi.  15. 

Ifraelites 
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Ifraelites  had  degenerated  into  Pagan ifm,  it  became  a  place  of  Ido¬ 
latrous  Worfhip 4 ;  as  fuiting  the  principles  of  the  Eaftern  Superftition. 
For,  as  it  was  their  Cuftom  to  confecrate  places  to  Religion,  lo  it  was 
equally  their  principle  to  take  care,  that  thole  places  fhould  be  open* 
and  nothing  like  confinement  in  their  Temples,  leaft  it  Ihould  look 
like  Limiting ,  Enclofmgy  or  Imprifofiing^  an  infinite,  ubiquitarious  be¬ 
ing.  The  Images  of  the  Sun  were  to  be  open  to  the  Heavens,  and 
were  therefore  call’d  DODfl  \  that  is,  Subdiales ,  or  Statues  in  the 
open  air  ;  and  the  Phenician  Hercules  (or  the  Sun)  was  wont  to  be 
ador’d  in  an  open  Temple v ;  and  their  Sacrifices,  and  publick  Devo¬ 
tions  were  always,  fub  dio. ,  on  the  tops  of  Rocks  and  Mountains,  or 
in  the  midft  of  Groves,  but  never  under  covert.  Now  thele  two  prin¬ 
ciples  of  dedicating  particular  places  to  worfhip,  and  at  the  fame  time 
keeping  them  open  and  unconfin’d  were  thoroughly  reconcil'd  in  Mo¬ 
numents  of  this  circular  kind.  The  places  were  mark'd  out  fuffici- 
ently  to  preferve  them  from  rude  profane  abufe,  and  yet  by  Stones 
plac’d  at  lome  diftance  from  each  other  on  their  ends,  there  was  no 
abfolute,  complcat  inclofure.  That  the  Druids  held,  the  firft  of  the 
abovemention’d  Principles,  and  had  places  appropriated  to  facred  ufe, 
has  been  lliewn  before J ;  and  that  they  alfo  maintain’d  the  fecond 
principle,  nanudy,  that  the  Gods  were  not  to  be  confin’d  within  walls, 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  it  being  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Celtic 
Religion  *,  from  w  hich  we  can  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  the  Druids 
ever  departed,  if  we  judge  from  their  Monuments,  which  are  the  beft 
vouchers  for  their  opinions.  Befides,  die  multitude  and  nature  of  their 
Sacrifices  requir’d  fuch  Fires  as  could  not  admit  of  Roof  or  Coverture. 
Again,  the  Druids  were  extreamly  addidted  to  Magick,  in  which  Art 
the  Circle  was  cftcem’d  eflentially  neceflary,  to  carry  on  all  the  nefa¬ 
rious  Rites  of  Witchcraft,  and  Necromancy ;  and  the  vulgar  opinion 
that  Conjurers  have  no  power  to  call  forth  the  Demon  to  foretell  fu¬ 
ture  events,  or  difeover  what  is  conceal'd  from  others,  unlefs  he  draws 
a  Circle  round  him,  feems  to  be  a  remaining  part  of  this  Druid  Su¬ 
perftition.  It  has  been  already  obferv’d f,  that  the  Druids  had  a  fur- 
prifing  refemblance  to  the  Perfians,  who  took  in  all  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  Heaven  into  their  Idea  of  Jupiter1;  and  it  mull  be  own’d, 
diat  the  Druids  had  the  fame  Deity,  and  that  they  could  not  erect 
their  Temples  more  analogous  to,  and  expreflive,  of  that  God,  nor 
better  adapted  to  perform  their  adorations  to  every  Region  of  the 
Heavens,  than  in  the  circular  Figure  \  Again,  we  find  in  the  mid- 


*  Hofca  iv.  15,  andxii.  it. 

*  lfaiah  xxvii.  g.  Buxtorf.  in  verb. 
c  MaundrcKs  Travels,  nag.  21. 

4  Chap.  XVII.  Lib.  IL 
c  Tacitus  dc  M.  G.  Schcd.  pag.  340. 
f  Chap.  XXII.  Lib.  IL 


*  Hcrodot.  in  Clio.  Hyde,  Chap.  VL  pag.  137. 
h  In  the  Symbols  of  their  Deities  there  was 
fomething  in  the  Figure  which  exprefs’d  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Attribute  of  their  God,  (fee  pag.  105.)  (b 
alio  in  their  Temples  ;  the  Temple  of  Vefta  was 
round  bccaufe  Vefta  was  the  Earth. 

B  b  b  die 
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die  of  fuch  Circles,  fometimes  a  tall  Pillar,  fuch  as  formerly  were 
worfhipp’d  as  Idols ;  at  other  times  a  Rock,  or  Cromlch,  which  have 
all  the  appearances  of  having  Serv'd  for  Altars ;  and  therefore  nothing 
can  be  fo  probable,  as  that  the  ring  of  Stones,  without,  ferv'd  to  mark 
out  die  limits  of  the  Temple,  where  {acred  Offices  were  perform’d 
to  fuch  Idols,  and  upon  fuch  Altars.  The  circular  Figure,  (as  every 
one  mull:  allow)  was  moll  convenient  of  any  for  the  audience  to  lee, 
and  hear,  and  enter  into  their  parts  of  the  laerifical  Rites,  and  therefore 
could  not  but  fuggeft  itfelr  from  the  nioft  remote  Antiquity,  to  all 
Idolaters  that  plac’d  their  whole  ftrefs  upon  the  out  fide  of  Religion. 
Let  me  obferve  farther,  that  fome  of  thefe  Monuments  are  of  afto- 
niffiing  Grandeur  and  Magnificence ',  much  exceeding  every  other 
end,  and  occafion,  than  that  of  Religion.  I  am  aware  that  fome  at¬ 
tribute  the  Circle  of  Stonehenge  to  the  Romans,  and  not  to  the  Druids ; 
but  there  is  fuch  a  wildnefs  in  diis  grand  Structure,  that  to  imagine 
it  of  Roman  erection  after  Julius  Cefar’s  time,  is  too  groundlefs  a  fup- 
polition  to  be  worth  conf  uting.  However,  to  add  a  word  or  two  to 
this  difpute,  let  it  be  only  consider'd,  that  the  Roman  ways  crofs  and 
mangle  thefe  Circles,  (as  fee  Tab.  IV.  of  Dr.  Stukelcy’s  Stonehenge), 
and  it  can  never  be  true,  that  the  Romans  would  erect  and  dis-figure 
the  fame,  and  their  own  works.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  fuch  Monu¬ 
ments  were  prior  to  the  Roman  ways,  for  the  Druids  would  never  be 
Suffer'd  to  impede  the  Highways  of  their  Lords  and  Mailers,  there¬ 
fore,  thefe  mult  have  been  built  before  the  Roman  ways  were  made, 
which  will  naturally  lead  us  to  another  conclufion  equally  evident, 
which  is,  that  as  they  could  not  be  Roman  works,  bccaufe  prior  to 
the  Roman  ways  ;  fo  neither  could  they  be  of  the  Saxon  age  or  con- 
ftruCtion,  and  therefore  can  juftly  be  aferib’d  to  none  but  the  Druids. 

That  thefe  Temples  are  of  different  Sizes,  and  fome  exceeding 
Small,  no  more  than  1 2  feet  diameter,  mull:  be  confcfs’d ;  and  yet 
this  will  not  hinder  but  that  all  might  be  places  of  worffiip :  That 
Ionic  arc  of  larger  dimenlions  than  others,  may  probably  be  owing 
either  to  the  different  quality  of  the  Founders  and  Priefts,  or  the 
different  end  for  w’hich  they  were  delign’d  ;  the  larger  for  more  no¬ 
ble  and  general  affemblies,  the  Smaller  for  more  private,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  family  ufes :  the  large  for  Sacrifices  and  feftival  Solemnities, 
the  finall  for  particular  Interceffiors,  Predictions,  and  perhaps  Se¬ 
pulchres  of  Priefts  and  Worthies. — The  larger  circles  for  Inaugu¬ 
ration,  as  well  as  worfhip,  the  fmaller  for  electing  inferiour  Magi- 
ftrates. — In  Short,  thefe  Circles  were  of  different  lize,  either  bccaufe 
thereby  they  were  better  proportion’d  to  the  different  kind  of  Supcr- 

ftition  therein  to  be  perform’d,  or  to  the  different  ranks  and  claflcs 

»  * 

1  See  Dr  Stufccley’s  Stonehenge  and  Abury. 
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of  the  Druids ;  the  larger  Circles  for  the  elder  and  more  noble, 
the  fmaller  for  the  inferiour  Druids  to  officiate  in.  If  the  riches 
or  power  of  die  perfons  that  credfed  them  was  great,  fo  was  their 
work,  if  their  ability  was  fraall,  die  Circles  they  erected  were  in 
proportion. 

Of  thefe  Monuments  diat  kind  was  molt  ancient  which  was  molt  Particular 
funplc,  and  confided  only  of  a  Circle  of  Stones-ercdti  Of  this  fort  dcs!  °*  C 
we  have  a  great  number  in  Cornwall,  which  differ  not  materially 
from  one  another,  Bofkcdnan  Circle  therefore  (Plat.  XIII.  Fig.  ii.) 

may  reprefent  die  whole. - 111  the  tenement  of  Kerris  k  there  is  an 

oval  Inclofure  which  may  be  feen  (Plate  XV.  Fig.  ii.)  It  is  about 
52  paces  from  North  to  South,  and  34  wide,  from  Eaft:  to  Weft : 

At  the  Southern  Termination  A  ftand  four  rude  Pillars  about  eight 
feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  lye  fome  large  long  ftones,  which 
I  am  apt  to  think  did  formerly  reft  upon  thefe  Pillars.  The 
Plan  on  which  thefe  Pillars  ftand  ‘  is  1 8  feet  from  North  to  Soudi, 
and  1 1  feet  wide.  I  am  inclin’d  to  think  that  this  was  a  place 
of  Worffiip,  that  diefe  Stones-eredt  were  defigned  to  diftinguiffi  and 
dignify  the  Entrance,  and  were  the  Kibla  of  the  Place,  (as  the  learned 
Dr.  Stukeley  calls  the  Cove  of  one  of  his  Abury  Circles)  and  that 
they  were  created  like  fome  of  the  Stones  at  Stone-Henge  in  the  ffiape 
of  two  rude  Portals,  to  infpire  thofe  that  entered  this  enclofure 
with  double  Sanctity*.  It  is  at  prefent  called  die  Roundago,  which 
name,  (diough  Engliili)  it  may  have  acquired  poffibly  from  the  fu- 
perftitious  Rounds  ufed  in  the  Druid  Worffiip. 

On  a  Karn  adjoining  to  the  Giant’s  Caftle  in  St.  Mary’s  Scilly, 
wc  found  the  back  of  the  Rock  clear’d,  as  it  feem’d,  of  all  uneven- 
nefs,  and  making  one  plane  of  Rock.  This  Area  is  of  a  circular 
figure,  172  feet  from  North  to  South,  and  138  feet  from  Eaft  to 
YVeft ;  on  the  edges  of  it  are  nine  vaft  ftones  ftill  remaining,  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  circular  line,  feveral  odiers  perfected  the  round,  but  from 
time  to  time  have  been  remov'd,  and  fome  of  diem  widiin  thefe  few 
years.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  die  ffiape  of  die  Stones  that  remain, 
neither  do  they  feem  to  have  ever  been  plac’d  at  any  calculated,  equal 
diftances.  The  Stone  (Plate  IX.  fig.  ii.)  plac’d  among  the  Rock-idols* 
makes  one  of  the  ring;  die  front  of  it,  towards  the  center,  is  20  foot 
long ;  a  rude  Pillar  fallen  down  lies  before  it,  about  five  paces  diftant, 
inwards.  This  Rock  ftands  Eaft  of  the  Central  Point,  and  in  a  line 
from  it  fomewhat  to  the  North  of  die  Weft,  are  three  large  flat  Stones 
which  have  Bafons  on  the  top  of  them,  but  pieces  of  diem  are  broke 
and  carry ’d  off.  This  was  a  great  work  of  it’s  kind,  the  floor  of  one 
Rock,  and  the  Stones  round  the  edges  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  Some 

k  Parifh  of  Paul,  Cornwall.  w  Chap.  iii.  pag.  1 68. 

1  Sec  the  Entrance  or  Portal,  Plate  XV.  fig.  iii.  *  Pag.  165.  Chap.  iii.  lib.  iiL 

Circles 
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Circles  are  near  one  the  other,  and  their  Centers  in  a  line,  to  lignify, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  intended  for,  and  directed  to  one  ufe.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  Monument  call’d  the  Hurlers,  in  the  Parifli  St.  Clere, 
Cornwall,  the  Stones  of  which,  by  the  vulgar,  are  fuppos’d  to  have 
been  once  Men,  and  thus  translorm’d,  as  a  punifhment  for  their  hur¬ 
ling"  upon  the  Lord’s  Day.  *This  Monument  confided  of  three  Cir¬ 
cles  from  which  many  Stones  are  now  carry’ d  off ;  what  remain,  and 
their  diftances  may  be  feen  (Plate  XV.  fig.  vi.).  Again,  fome  of  thefe 
Circles  include,  and  interfedt  one  the  other,  as  in  the  curious  clufter 
of  Circles  at  Botallek,  (Plate  XIV.)  in  the  feeming  confufion  of  which 
I  can’t  but  think  that  there  was  fome  myftical  meaning,  or,  at  leaft, 
diftinct  allotment  to  particular  ufes.  Some  of  thefe  might  be  employ’d 
for  the  Sacrifice,  and  to  prepare,  kill,  examine,  and  burn  the  Victim, 
others  allotted  to  Prayer,  others  to  the  Feafting  of  the  Pricfts,  others 
for  the  ftation  of  thofe  who  devoted  the  Victims :  Whilft  one  Druid 
was  preparing  the  Vidtim  in  one  Place,  another  was  adoring  in 
another,  and  deferibing  the  limits  of  his  Temple ;  a  Third  was  go¬ 
ing  liis  round  at  the  extremity  of  another  Circle  of  Stones ;  and, 
likely,  many  Druids  were  to  follow  one  the  other  in  thefe  myfterious 
Rounds :  Others  were  bufy  in  the  Rights  of  Augury*,  that  fo  all  the 
Rites,  each  in  it’s  proper  place,  might  proceed  at  one  and  the  fame 
time,  and  under  the  infpedtion  of  the  High-Priefts ;  who,  by  com¬ 
paring  and  obferving  the  indications  of  the  whole,  might  judge  of  the 
Will  of  the  Gods  with  the  greater  certainty :  Laftly,  that  thefe 
Circles  interfedlcd  each  other  in  fo  remarkable  a  manner  as  we  find 
them  in  tliis  Monument,  might  be,  to  intimate  that  each  of  thefe 
Holy  Rites,  though  excrcifed  in  different  Circles,  and  their  own  pro¬ 
per  compartments,  were  but  fo  many  Rings,  or  Links,  of  one  and  the 
lame  chain,  and  that  there  was  a  conftant  depcndancc,  and  connexion 
betwixt  Sacrifice,  Prayer,  Holy  Feafting,  and  all  the  feveral  parts  of 
their  Worftiip.  It  is  farther  to  be  noted,  that  near  mod  of  thefe  cir¬ 
cular  Monuments  we  find  detach’d  Stones,  as  particularly  on  the 
South- Weft  fide  of  thefe  circles  at  (A)  and  (B),  which  are  placed 
fo  orderly,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  lome  fhare 
allotted  them  of  their  fuperftitious  Rites. - At  thefe  Stones,  proba¬ 

bly,  the  High  Prieft  had  his  Officers  to  keep  filence,  and  die  offici¬ 
ating  Priefts  their  Affiftants  to  prompt  them,  leaft  any  material 
words  might  be  left  out,  or  diforderly  inferted ;  for  the  Ancients 
were  extremely  nice  in  every  thing  faid,  or  done,  upon  fuch  folemn 
occafions,  and  were  not  only  allowed  their  Prompter p,  but  a  fecond 
perfon  alfo  at  hand  to  mark  that  no  Ceremony  or  Circumftance  fhould 

•  Hurling,  is  playing  with  a  Ball,  and  endca-  •  The  Circles  D  E  F,  (Plate  XV.)  are  aHo 
vouring  to  get  at  the  Goal  with  it  before  one's  in  a  Line. 

Antagonift  •,  an  antient  tryal  of  Strength  and  Swift*  •  See  Lih.  ii.  Chap.  xix. 

nefs  among  the  Cornifh.  *  Plin.  Lib.  xxviii.  Chap.  ii. 
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be  omitted ;  but  where  thefe  detach’d  Stones  are  found  at  too  great 
a  diftance  for  thefe  purpofes,  inferiour  Priefts  might  be  ftation’d  to 
prevent,  or  regulate  any  diforderly  bcliaviour  on  the  out-fkirts  of  the 
congregation,  and  might  attentively  obferve  the  flying  of  Birds,  or 
any  other  ominous  appearances  during  the  time  of  thefe  folcmnities. 

I  have  only  farther  to  remark,  that  the  Circles,  F,  H,  I,  in  this  lin¬ 
gular  Monument  of  Botallek.  appear  to  liave  been  edg’d  with  two  rows 
of  Stones.  I  need  not  here  add,  that  in  whatfoever  Circles  we  find 
Afhes  and  Altars,  they  want  no  arguments  to  prove  that  they  were 
places  of  facrifice  and  worfhip  \ 

Of  this  kind  of  Circle,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  three  only.  The  firft  Circles  with 
of  them  is  on  the  Bland  of  Trefcaw  in  Scilly.  It  is  one  rude  Stone,  tar" 

1 9  foot  long,  fhelving  on  the  top,  round  the  bottom  of  which  there 
is  a  hollow  circular  trench  36  feet  in  diameter,  the  brim  of  which 
trench  is  edg’d  with  a  line  of  rude  and  unequal  Stones  (PI.  X.  fig.  iv.) 

The  other  (Pi.  X.  fig.  v.)  is  in  the  Wilds  of  Wendron  Parifh,  Corn¬ 
wall,  on  a  high  hill  call’d  Kam-Menelez ;  it  conlifts  of  four  flat  thin 
Stones  by  nature  plac’d  on  each  other ;  the  upper  Stone  is  circular, 
and  mcafures  juft  1 9  feet  long,  as  the  Rock  abovemention’d ;  but 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  circular  Trench  at  the  bottom  of  it  is 
in  fhape  and  cavity,  like  to  that  of  die  former,  and  meafures  35  feet 
and  half  diameter,  which  is  within  halt  a  foot  as  long  as  the  former, 
and  that  {mall  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  my  mea- 
furement,  rather  than  to  any  real  difference  betwixt  the  things  them- 
felves.  I  leave  the  Reader  to  make  his  remarks  on  diis  conformity ; 
but  I  can’t  help  mentioning,  “  that  in  the  Hie  of  Arran  (Scotland) 

“  there  is  a  Circle  of  big  Stones,  the  Area  of  which  is  about  1 2  paces. 

“  In  the  middle  of  this  Circle  there  is  a  broad  thin  Stone  fupported 
“  by  three  lefler  Stones,  die  antient  Inhabitants  are  reported  to  have 
“  burnt  dieir  Sacrifices  on  die  broad  Stone  in  the  time  of  die  Hea- 
“  thens'.”  See  there,  the  fame  dimenfions  of  the  Circle  as  thofe  of  the 
two  beforc-mention’d,  the  Stone  in  the  middle  alfo ;  and  I  fee  no  reafon 
to  queftion  the  truth  of  the  Tradition,  as  to  the  ufe  of  the  latter,  which 
may  therefore  point  out  to  us  the  ufe  and  intent  of  the  two  former. 

We  lee  how  eafy  it  is  to  reconcile  all  the  different  appearances  of 
thefe  Circles  to  the  Rites  of  W orfhip  ;  and  I  muft  obferve  in  the  laft 
place,  that  Tradition,  and  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  confirm  the 
arguments  above,  which  are  drawn  from  the  Structure  of  the  Monu¬ 
ments,  and  die  Cuftoms  of  antient  ages.  Boethius  in  his  life  of  Mai- 
nus,  King  of  Scots,  intimates  diat  fomc  of  thefe  Circles  were  eretfted 
by  him,  and  appropriated  to  the  Worfhip  of  die  Gods  ’.  In  die  Wef- 
tern  parts  of  Illand,  in  the  province  of  Thornefthing,  there  was  a 
Cirque,  in  which  Men  were  facrific’d,  after  diey  had  been  kill’d,  at  a 

i  “  In  medio  Fani  Focum  inftruebant  coquen-  r  Martin  ib.  ut  fupr.  220. 

“  dis  hoftiis  dclUnatum.”  Worm.  28.  *  Cambd.  Wallace  of  the  Orcades,  pag.  54. 

C  c  c  vaft 


I 
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vaft  Stone  plac'd  therein'.  In  the  Mainland  (one  of  the  Orkneys) 
they  worfhipp’d  the  Sun  in  a  Circle,  as  they  did  the  Moon  in  a  Se¬ 
mi-circle  “.  “  The  Grave  of  Gcalcofla,  a  Druidefs,  is  in  Inifoen  in 

“  the  County  of  Donegall,  (Ireland),  and  hard  by  is  her  Temple, 
“  being  a  fort  of  a  diminutive  Stonehenge,  which  many  of  the  old 
“  Irifh  dare  not  even  at  this  day,  any  way  profane 

The  Temple  at  Claflemifs  is  the  moft  regular  example  of  this  kind 
that  I  have  met  with ;  and  therefore  I  have  inferted  the  plan  of  it 
(Plate  XV.  hg.  v.)  It  is  in  die  Ifland  of  Lewis  near  Claflemifs,  and 
call’d  a  Heathen  Temple*.  It  conflfts  of  an  avenue,  which  has  nine¬ 
teen  Stones  of  a  fide,  from  F  to  E,  and  one  at  F ;  this  leads  you  to 
a  Circle  of  1 2  Stones,  with  one  in  the  center,  A.  from  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  which  Circle,  and  in  a  line  with  the  center,  run  a  line  of 
four  Stones  to  B,  four  to  D,  and  four  to  C.  “  I  enquir’d  (fays  Mr. 
“  Martin')  of  the  inhabitants  what  Tradidon  they  had  concerning 
u  thefe  Stones,  and  they  told  me,  it  was  a  place  appointed  for  wor- 
“  fhip  in  the  time  of  Heathenifm ;  and  that  the  chief  Druid  flood  near 
“  the  bis;  Stone  in  the  center  from  whence  he  addrefs’d  him  fell*  to  the 
<c  people  diat  Unrounded  him.”  One  obfervauon  occurs  to  me  re¬ 
lating  to  this  curious  Monument,  which  is,  that  the  number  of  Stones 
in  the  Avenue  is  30,  and  the  Circle  13,  in  all  52,  and  the  detach'd 
Stones  to  the  South,  Eaft,  and  Wefl,  twelve ;  whether  thefe  numbers 
happen'd  to  be  fo  compleat  by  accident,  or  whether  (as  I  rather  ima¬ 
gine)  they  were  intended  to  exprefs  the  number  of  weeks  and  months 
in  one  whole  year,  I  fubmit  to  the  learned  \  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stukcley 
has  given  us  fome  extraordinary  inftances  of  exadnefs  in  works  of  this 
kind  in  his  plans  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  which  being  in  every 
one’s  hands,  I  fhall  not  detain  the  Reader  withall. 

To  have  done  with  this  firft  Clafs  of  circular  Monuments.  I  take 
every  thing  almoft  of  this  figure,  that  is  either  magnificent,  greatly  ex¬ 
pensive,  regular,  or  laborious,  to  have  been  ereded  for  Religious  ufe. 
In  this  number,  therefore,  I  reckon,  all  die  great  works  we  have  of 
this  plan,  the  Circles  of  Main-land,  Abury,  Stonehenge,  the  circle  of 
vaft  Stones  on  Salakee  Downs  in  St.  Mary’s,  Scilly,  Rollrich  in  Ox- 


1  Amgrim.  cx  Eyrbyggia  Worm*  Mon.  Dan. 

*  Martin  pag.  365. 

w  Toland  ib.  ut  fupra  pag.  23. — 44  Temples  of 
<c  the  Druids  Circles  of  Obcli/fo."  Ib. p.  87.  44  I 
44  conjecture,  fays  the  late  learned  Mr.  Lhuyd, 
44  that  they  (viz.  thofe  Circles)  were  Places  of 
44  Sacrifice,  and  other  Religious  Rites,  in  the 
“  times  of  Paganifm.”  Lett,  concerning  the 
Dawnf-mcn.  Movie’s  Works,  vol.  i.  pae.  239. 
“  The  Rcafon  why  we  ufe  Lhan  for  a  Church, 
“  was,  as  I  conjecture,  that  before  Chriftianity 
<c  the  Druids  facrific’d,  and  buried  their  dead  in  a 
44  Circle  of  Stones.”.  Id.  Baxt.  GlofK  pag.  272. 
Wallace,  ibid,  ut  fupr.  p.  53.  is  of  like  Opinion. 

*  In  copying  this  Monument,  I  have  follow’d 


the  defeription  of  it  given  us  in  Mr.  Martin’s  own 
Words,  (pag- 9.)  as  being  likely  taken  on  the 
Spot,  and  therefore  true,  and  not  the  Copper  Plate 
(ibid.)  which  does  not  at  all  agree  (in  Number  of 
Stones,  or  largenels  of  the  Cirae)  with  the  verbal 
Defeription,  as  being  committed  to  the  Hands  of 
fome  inaccurate  Engraver. 

y  Of  the  Iflcs,  pag.  9. 

*  Since  my  writing  the  Obfcrvation  above,  I 
find  Mr.  Carte  (  Englifh  Miff.  vol.  i.  pag.  55. ) 
thinks  there  is  fomething  emblematical  in  the 
number  of  Stones  (XIX.)  on  each  fide  the  Ave¬ 
nue,  which  he  refers  to  the  great  Year  or  Cicle  of 
XIX  years,  and  the  12  Pillars  compofing  the  Body 
of  the  Temple,  he  thinks  an  Emblem  of  the 
Zodiac. 

ford- 
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fordihire,  and  in  other  places  wherever  they  appear.  The  intent  of 
them,  Wormius  *  attributes  to  a  different  reafon ;  but  what  he  fays  is 
too  vague  to  be  convincing.  I  take  them  (lays  he b)  for  Altars,  or 
for  Courts  of  Judicature ;  and  then  fpeaking  particularly  of  Rollrich, 
Stiperftons,  and  Stonehenge  (undoubtedly  the  nobleft  Monument  of 
it’s  kind),  “  All  thefe  are  no  more  than  Monuments,  and  Trophies 
<*  of  Danifh  Vi&ories.”  Here  we  have  Stonehenge  declar’d  to  be  an 
Altar,  a  Forum ,  a  Trophy.  The  fame  perplex’d  account  of  thefe 
things  we  have  from  Speed1,  “  Trophy es  moft  certainly  (fays  he)  of 
“  Vidtories  here  obtain’d,  cither  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  or  Danes.” 

Now,  can  any  one  fuppofe  that  the  Romans,  at  the  time  they  liv’d 
in  Britain,  ereded  Trophies  in  the  fame  tafte  as  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  did  afterwards  ?  or  will  any  one  believe  that  the  ftupendous 
Fabrick  of  Stonehenge  was  ereded  by  an  army  intent  on  adion 
and  conqueft  ?  The  grandeur  of  the  deiign,  the  diftance  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  the  tedioufnefs  with  which  all  fuch  mafly  works  are  necefla- 
rily  attended,  all  fhew  that  fuch  deligns  were  the  fruits  of  Peace  and 
Religion ;  that  they  muft  have  been  chimerical  and  impoffible, 
during  the  bufy  feenes  of  war.  Trophies  are  fuggefted  by  the  fudden 
tranfport  of  vidory,  but  when  the  mind  cools,  and  national  or  per- 
fonal  animolities  fubfide,  they  are  the  evidences  of  a  vain-glorious 
prefumption,  and  rather  infults  upon  the  vanquilh’d  and  unhappy, 
than  Monuments  of  any  real  honour  to  the  vidor 

To  imagine  that  Stonehenge  is  only  a  Sepulchral  Monument  •,  is 
equally  groundlefs,  and  incongruous  to  the  lhape  and  vaftnefs  of  the 
building ;  that  it  might,  after  it  was  built  and  confecrated,  be  applied 
fuch  purpofes,  for  the  greateft  Princes  or  Priefts,  is  very  likely;  for 
though  thefe  circles  were  originally  of  Religious  Inftitution,  yet  that 
they  became  afterwards  applied  to  other  ufes  we  fhall  fee  in  the 
next  Sedion. 

Next  to  Religion,  Government  muft  be  fuppos’d  to  have  claim’d  ?ECT* IV> 
the  attention,  and  employ’d  the  labour  and  arts  of  mankind  ;  and  Counci?an°d 
in  order  to  give  weight  to  the  moft  folemn  Ads  of  die  Society,  where  Judscmcnt* 
could  Affemblies  be  held  more  properly  than  in  places  confecrated  to 
Religion,  already  reverenced  equally  by  the  Nobles  and  the  Common¬ 
ality,  and  therefore  likely  to  influence  thofe  who  were  to  make  Laws 
and  govern,  as  well  as  awe  thofe  who  were  to  follow  them,  and  obey  ? 
Accordingly,  when  any  place  had  firft  been  diftinguifti’d  by  the 
Rites  of  Worfhip,  and  was  look’d  upon  widi  a  kind  of  facred  dread, 
as  the  habitation  of  the  Deity,  where  he  was  moft  efpecially  and  al¬ 
ways  prefent ;  this  place  naturally  fuggefted  it  felf  to  all  ranks,  as 
moft  likely  to  infpire  the  Rulers  with  juftice  and  knowledge,  and 

*  Mont.  Dan.  p.  67.  b  Ibid.  circles  more  likely  to  be  Places  of  Election,  than 

•  Wormius  ibid.  Trophies. 

4  Wormius  himfclf,  ibid.  pag.  90.  thinks  fuch  •  As  Kcyfler,  pag.  109. 
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die  people  with  fubmifiion  :  the  Laws  made  here  were  reckon’d  to 
partake  of  the  iacrednefs  of  the  place ;  the  Oaths  fworn  here  were 
of  higheft  obligation,  and  double  impiety  it  was  accounted  to  violate 
any  compact,  or  difturb  any  lriendfhip  here  contracted  :  Belides,  the 
Ancients  took  care  that  all  civil  Treaties,  Laws  and  Elections  Ihould 
lie  attended  by  Sacrifices ;  that  place  mult  therefore  ferve  moll  com- 
modioully  for  ratifying  iiich  Adis  of  the  Community,  where  they 
could  fo  ealily  have  all  the  means  of  the  molt  facred  atteftations,  as 
Pricfts,  Altars,  and  Victims,  to  confirm  them. 

The  Monument  of  Gilgal  was  firlt  dignify’d  by  Religious  Rites 
diere  perform'd  :  here  the  whole  nation,  by  God’s  particular  ap¬ 
pointment  was  circumcis’d  ;  here  they  kept  a  folemn  pafiover, 
i  which,  lince  their  departure  from  Mount  Sinai  they  had  entirely 
omitted 1 )  confequently,  the  Ark  and  Tabernacle  remain’d  here  for 
lome  time,  and  where  they  were,  there  were  their  Hated  conftant  Sacri¬ 
fices,  and  devotional  Oblations,  publick  prayers  and  interceliions. 
This  Monument  became  afterwards  the  Seat  of  Jullicc  and  National 
Councils,  but  we  do  not  read  of  it’s  being  us’d  as  fuch,  till  the 
time  of  Samuel,  which  was  fome  centuries  after  it’s  firlt  erection 
by  Jofhua,  and  then,  out  of  regard  to  the  holinefs  of  the  place,  and 
from  a  perfuafion  that  God  was  prefent  there,  in  an  eminent  and 
peculiar  manner  by  his  power  and  goodnefs :  for  whatever  was  done 
there,  was  faid  to  be  tranfa<fled  “  before  the  Lord,  that  is,  in  the 
molt  folemn  manner,  in  the  molt  holy  place,  and  with  the  additional 
corroborations  of  Sacrifice  and  Devotion*. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ancient  Monuments  of  Stones-erecl,  and 
particularly  thele  circles,  underwent  the  fame  alterations  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  for  the  fame  rcafon  became,  in  fuccccding  ages,  die  common 
places  of  afiembling  upon  any  emergent,  and  more  than  ordinarily  in- 
terelting  occafion.  In  the  fame  place  was  the  Forum  (viz.  Court  of  Ju¬ 
dicature)  and  the  Altars  of  the  Gods,  fo  as  that  the  Fora  might  at  once 
ferve  for  Worfhip,  Law,  and  Juftice:  fo  Homer,  II.  xi.  ver.  805. 

-------  I vu  (rip*  'Ayocy  T£,  OtpQ  £T 

’HSV,  T7J  VY)  XOLl  Oft  ©£WV  flsliV^ujo  B U[JL0l. 

So  alfo  Virgil  deferibing  the  Grove  and  ancient  palace  of  Picus",  fays 
that  it  ftrv’d  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Latin  Kings,  and  for  Re¬ 
ligion  too. 

Hinc  fceplra  acciperey  &  primos  at t  oiler e  fafees 
Regibus  omen  erat  \  hoc  illis  curiay  Templum , 

Hai  facris  fedes  epulis ; - 

f  The  firft  Paflover  was  held  on  the  Day  they  Tabernacle  in  Sinai,  Numb.  ix.  2.  Tie  third  was 
came  out  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  2.  The  Year  after  this  at  Gilgal. 

upon  their  receiving  the  Law,  and  fetting  up  the  *  i  Sam.  ii.  14.  xv.  31.-  ■  xv.  33. 

h  JBn.  vii.  vcr.  174. 

Inftead 
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Inftead  therefore  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a  difpute  whether 
they  were  places  of  Worfhip,  or  Council,  it  may  with  great  proba¬ 
bility  be  afferted  that  diey  were  us’d  to  both  purpofes,  and  having 
been  firft  dedicated  to  Religion,  naturally  became  afterwards  the 
Curia;  and  Fora  of  the  fame  Community. 

Thefe  Courts  of  Council  and  judicature  were  built  in  different  sect.  v. 
manners :  for  when  the  affembly  was  conven’d,  it  was  the  cuftom  Stones  t« 
either  to  ftand  by,  or  to  ftand  upon,  or  thirdly  to  lit  upon  thefe by' 
ftones,  and  each  of  thefe  different  politions  of  the  body  required  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  thefe  materials '.  In  the  firft  cafe,  whilft 
any  election  or  decree  was  depending,  or  any  lolemn  compadl  to  be 
confirm’d,  the  principal  perfons  concern’d  flood  each  by  his  Pillar, 
and  where  a  Middle  Stone  was  erected  in  the  Circle,  there  flood  the 
Prince,  or  General  ele<ft.  This  feems  to  be  a  very  ancient  cuftom, 
and  is  fpoken  of  as  fuch,  before  the  Babylonifh  Captivity  \  A  Mo¬ 
nument  of  this  kind  I  take  the  circle  of  Bofcawcn-un  to  be, 

(Plat.  XIII.  Fig.  iii.)  as  having  a  Middle  Pillar  eroded  near  the 
centre  of  the  Circle,  probably  at  the  Elc&ion  of  fome  confiderable 
Prince,  or  at  the  eftabliihment  of  fome  new  Decree  ;  each  Elector 
or  Legiflator  Handing  by  his  Pillar  in  the  circumference,  as  the 
Prince  did  by  that  in  the  middle. 

It  was  alfo  the  cuftom  to  ftand  upon  Stones,  plac’d  in  a  circular  sect.  VL 
manner,  and  fhap  d  for  that  purpofe,  as  lo  many  pcdeftals  to  elevate  Stones  to 
the  Nobles  above  the  level  of  die  reft ;  consequently,  fuch  Stones ftand  upon‘ 
(however  nide)  were  of  different  fhape,  and  arc  therefore  carefully  to 
be  diftinguifh’d  from  the  abovementioned  Columnar  Stones-ered,  by 
the  fide  of  which  the  Kings  flood,  and  upon  which  it  cannot  be 
fuppos’d  that  any  one  ever  intended  to  ftand.  Where  we  find  Stones 
of  this  Kind,  and  Order,  we  may  pronounce  them  merely  elective, 
confultory,  and  judicial,  as  never  intended  for  the  Rites  of  Wor¬ 
fhip  This  cuftom  of  chufing  Princes  by  Nobles  ftanding  in  a 
circle  upon  Rocks,  is  laid  to  have  remain’d  among  the  Northern 
Nations,  ’till  the  Reign  of  Charles  IV.  and  the  Golden  Bull,  A.  D. 

1356“.  Some  of  thefe  Circles  have  a  large  Stone  in  the  middle,  as 
the  Monument  near  Uplal  in  Sweden,  call’d  Moraften,  of  which 
Olaus  Magnus  gives  us  both  the  defeription  and  ufe*.  On  this  Mo- 


4  Wormius  pag.  87.  feems  to  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  thefe  Monument?,  whereas,  whoever 
confiders  the  (hape  of  the  Stones  which  compofc 
them,  mull  immediately  perceive  that  the  tall 
Columnar  Stones -ereft,  could  neither  be  for  fitting 
or  ftanding  upon,  as  the  Moraften  and  Kong- 
ftolen  kind  evidently  were. 
k  See  pag.  158. 

1  44  Lc&uri  Kegcm,  vctercs,  affixis  humo  faxis 
44  infiftcrc,  fuffiragiaque  promere  confucverunt,  fub- 
“jedtorum  lapidum  firmitatc  fadii  conftantiam 


44  ominaturi.  Quo  ritu  Humblus,  decedente  patre, 
44  novo  Patriae  bcneficio  Rex  creatus.  Sax.  Gr. 
in  Worm.  88. 
w  Worm.  ibid. 

■  44  Eft  etiam  Lapis  ingens  &  rotundus,  circum 
44  circa  duodecim  minores  adjacentes  habens,  cu- 
44  neatis  petris  paululum  e  terra  elevatus,  non  pro- 
44  cul  a  Metropoli  Upfalenli  Moraften  didlus, 
44  fuper  quern  novus  Rex  cligendus,  infinita  po- 
44  puli  muldtudine  prxfcnu  fufeipitur.^  Lib.  i. 
pag.  11. 

D  d  d 
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raften  Ericus  was  made  King  of  Sweden,  no  longer  lince  than  the 
year  1396°.  In  Denmark  alfo  there  are  Monuments  of  this  kind*, 
and  Macdonald  was  crown’d  King  of  the  Illes,  in  the  iile  of  Ylla, 
Handing  upon  a  Stone  with  a  deep  imprellion  on  die  top  of  it,  made 
on  purpofe  to  receive  his  feet  \ 

sect.  vn.  it  was  alfo  a  cuftom  to  fit  on  Stones  plac’d  in  the  fame  circular 

Sron«  to  fit  manner,  during  the  time  of  Council,  Law,  or  EleClion,  and  the  feat 
where  the  King  fat,  is  Hill  in  Denmark  call'd  Kongftolen,  or  King’s 
feat,  as  that  whereon  the  Queen  was  crown'd,  is  call’d  Droning-fto- 
Ien.  In  the  Holm,  as  they  call  it,  in  Shetland,  (i.  e.  the  Law-Ting) 
“  there  are  four  great  Stones  upon  which  fat  the  fudge,  Clerk,  and 
“  other  Officers  ot  the  Court 

Of  this  kind  of  circular  Monuments  for  the  principal  of  the  AlTcm- 
bly  to  Hand,  or  to  lit  on,  I  take  our  Circle  of  Trcdinek  in  Gullval, 
(Cornwall,)  to  be ;  the  drawing  of  which,  will  bell  fupport  the  con- 
jeChire  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  1.) 

Of  the  fame  kind,  I  take  the  following  lingular  Monument,  call’d 
the  Crellas  *,  to  be.  It’s  plan  is  very  regular  (Plate  XV.  Fig.  iv.).  It 
conlifts  of  two  low  walls,  the  outermoft  forms  two  Circles,  one  of 
which,  B  is  but  18  feet  diameter,  the  other  C  is  55  feet  diameter  by 
50,  and  inclofes  within  it  another  circular  wall  which  makes  an  Area 
within  41  feet  from  North  to  South,  and  36  from  Eaft  to  Well: ;  be¬ 
tween  each  wall  of  the  great  inclolure,  is  a  ditch  four  foot  wide.  The 
larger  Circle  has  two  entrances  from  the  adjoining  grounds  at  E  and  F, 
and  one  into  the  fmaller  Circle  at  G  ;  thele  entrances  have  tall  Stones 
on  each  lide :  I  conjecture,  that  the  little  Circle  might  be  for  the 
Prince,  with  thofe  of  higher  rank  to  lit,  or  Hand  upon,  and  the  other 
two  Circles,  for  the  inferiour  part  of  the  Council. 

In  the  Parilh  of  Senor,  I  met  with  a  remarkable  cirque,  (Plate  XIII. 
Fig.  iv.)  form’d  by  fmall  Stones  thrown  loofely  together  in  a  circular 
Ridge.  At  the  entrance  A,  there  is  one  tall  pillar.  The  dimenfions  of 
it  may  be  found  by  the  fcale  annex’d.  I  judge  this  to  have  been  an 
eledive  Circle ;  but  why  this  Round  ffiould  confift  of  fuch  a  number 
of  fmall  Stones  heap’d  together,  and  the  reft  of  a  few,  and  fo  much 
larger,  I  cannot  guefs  unlefs  that  in  the  latter,  fuch  as  Bofcawen-un,  See. 
where,  the  Stones  are  few,  great,  and  ereCt,  the  Election  was  made  by 
a  few,  Leaders  or  Nobles ;  and  here,  where  die  Stones  are  fmall  and 
numerous,  the  Election  was  more  popular,  and  determin’d  by  the 
Voices  of  the  common  people. 

•  Worm.  pag.  90.  p  Ibid.  p.  87. 

q  Martin  of  the  Iflcs,  pag.  241.  Of  this  kind 
I  have  not  yet  met  with  one  in  Cornwall,  unlefs 
it  fhould  pleafe  the  Reader  to  reckon  the  great 
Stone  on  the  Ifland  of  Trefcaw,  Scilly,  (Plate  X. 

Fig.  iv.)  in  that  number,  which  by  the  bollownefs 


of  the  Ground  round  it,  I  have  judg’d  rather  to  be 
an  Altar,  pag.  189. 
r  Martin  of  the  Iflcs. 

•  In  the  Tenement  of  Bodinar,  Sancrcd,  Corn¬ 
wall. 
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This  Cuftom  of  fitting  on  Stones  in  Council,  was  very  ancient  a- 
mong  the  more  Eaftern  Nations ;  for,  in  the  fevcral  fculptures  which 
the  fruitful  imagination  of  Homer  beftows  fo  liberally  on  the  fhield 
of  Achilles,  one  of  them  is  of  the  Elders  of  the  community,  met  to¬ 
gether  to  decide  a  matter  in  difference,  fitting  on  Stones  properly  a- 
dapted  to  receive  them,  and  in  a  facred  Circle : 

- 0/  <Je  yesovjsc 

em  %erom  Aidoic  IEPO  ENI  KYKAfT. 

On  rough-hewn  Stones,  within  the  facred  Cirque, 

Convok’d  the  Hoary  Sages  fat. - 

We  muff:  not  think,  however,  that  all  the  Monuments  of  the  cir- SECT- vm- 
cular  kind  had  no  other  ufe,  but  thole  beforemention’d,  of  Religion,  ue^LdAm- 
Law,  and  Election.  The  names  which  fome  of  them  are  ffiff  call’d  Phi*thcalres- 
by,  and  the  lingular  conftruclion  of  others,  as  well  as  particular  Cuf- 
toms  recorded  in  hiftory  of  the  Ancients,  will  fuggeft  lome  other  very 
different  ules  to  which  Monuments  of  this  Figure  were  apply ’d. 

Where  thefe  Stone-inclofures  arc  femi-circular  and  diftinguilh’d  by 
feats  and  benches  of  like  materials ;  there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  were 
defign’d  to  exhibit  plays,  and  were  conftru&ed  in  that  form  out  of 
regard  to,  and  for  the  convenience  of  die  Ipe&ators  •.  There  is  a 
Theatre  of  tliis  kind  in  Anglefea,  refembling  a  horle-lhoe,  including 
an  Area  of  20  paces  diameter,  call’d  Bryngwyn,  (or  fupreme  Court-}, 
with  it’s  opening  to  the  Weft :  it  lies  in  a  place  call’d  Tre’r  Drew, 

(or  Druid’s  town)  from  whence  it  may  be  realonably  conjectur’d,  that 
this  kind  of  ftruCture  was  us'd  by  the  Druids. 

There  is  alfo  one  in  the  Main-land, (Orkney)  from  it’s  theatrical  or 
crefcent-like  form,  fuppos’d  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  worlhip 
of  die  Moon,  but  perhaps  nothing  more  than  one  of  thele  an¬ 
cient  Theatres. 

But  though  the  theatrical  form  is  beft  adapted  for  the  inftruCtion 
and  informauon  of  the  Audience,  yet  (as  they  can’t  be  fuppos’d  in 
thofe  illiterate  times  to  have  confultcd  the  delight  and  inftruCtion  of 
the  Ear,  as  much  as  the  pleafure  and  entertainment  of  the  Eye)  it  is 
not  fo  commonly  met  with  among  the  Ancients,  as  die  Amphi- 
theatrical,  which  being  more  capacious,  had  generally  the  preference 
to  the  former.  In  diefe  continued  Rounds,  or  Amphitheatres  of 
ftone  (not  broken  as  die  Cirques  of  Stoncs-ereCl)  the  Britans  did  ufu- 
ally  aflemble  to  hear  plays  aCted,  to  fee  the  Sports  and  Games,  which 
upon  particular  occafions  were  intended  to  amufe  the  people,  to  quiet 
and  delight  them ;  an  inftitution  (among  other  Engines  of  State)  very 

1  II.  xviii.  vcr.  504.  Line  is  for  the  Aflors  and  Speakers,  and  the  Curve 

•  The  Rcafon  why  Theatres  arc  built  in,  or  better  diftributes  the  Hearers  than  any  other  Figure, 
nearly  in  a  femicircular  Figure,  is  this.  The  Right  w  Rowland’s  Mon.  III.  pag.  84. 

neceflarv 
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necefiary  in  all  Civil  Societies :  tliefe  are  call’d  with  us  in  Cornwall 
(where  we  have  great  numbers  of  them)  Plan  an  gttare ;  viz.  the 
level  place,  or  Plain  of  fport  and  paftime.  The  benches  round 
were  generally  of  Turf,  as  Ovid,  talking  of  thofe  ancient  places  of 
fport,  oblerves  * : 

In  gradibus  fedit  poptdus  de  cefpite  fa&is , 

^ ualibet  hirfuta  fronde  tegente  comas. 


We  have  one  whole  benches  are  of  Stone,  and  the  moll  remarka¬ 
ble  Monument  of  tliis  kind  which  I  have  yet  feen ;  it  is  near  the 
church  of  St.  Juft,  Pen  with;  now  fomewhat  disfigured  by  the  in¬ 
judicious  repairs  of  late  years,  but  by  the  remains  it  feems  to  have 
been  a  work  of  more  than  ufual  labour,  and  correclnefs.  (See  Plate 
XVI.  Fig.  i.  &  ii.)  It  was  an  exact  circle  of  126  feet  diameter;  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  bank,  from  the  area  within,  now,  feven 
feet;  but  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  without,  ten  feet  at 
prefent,  formerly  more.  The  feats  confift  of  fix  ftepS,  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  one  foot  high,  with  one  on  the  top  of  all,  where 
the  Rampart  is  about  feven  feet  wide.  The  Plays  they  afted  in 
thefe  Amphitheatres  were  in  the  Cornifli  language,  the  Subjects  taken 
from  Scripture  Hiftory,  and  u  call’d  Guirimir,  which  Mr.  Lluyd 
“  fuppofes  a  corruption  of  Guari-mirkl,  and  in  the  Cornifh  dialed 
“  to  fignify  a  miraculous  Play,  or  Interlude.  They  were  compos’d 
ic  for  the  begetting  in  the  common  people  a  right  notion  of  the 
“  Scriptures,  and  were  a&ed  in  the  memory  of  fome  not  long  fincc 
M  deceafed 

In  thefe  fame  Cirques  alio,  were  perform’d  all  their  Athletary 
Exercifcs,  for  which  the  Cornifli  Britans  are  ftill  fo  remarkable;  and 
when  any  finglc  combat  was  to  be  fought  on  foot,  to  decide  any 
rivalry  of  Strength  or  Valour,  any  difputcd  Property,  or  any  Accu- 
fation  exhibited  by  Martial. Challenge ;  no  place  fo  proper  as  thefe 
inclofed  Cirques*.  When  a  fudden  Challenge  and  Rencounter  hap¬ 
pen’d,  and  the  Champions  were  to  fight  it  out  on  the  fpot,  the 
area  was  mark’d  out  immediately  with  fuch  ftoncs  as  were  at  hand1; 
and  indeed  it  muft  be  obferv’d  in  favour  of  thefe  rude  cuftoms, 
that  marking  out  the  place  of  battle  muft  have  prevented  much  cru¬ 
elty,  and  fav’d  many  innocent  lives;  for  if  either  combatant  was 
by  any  accident  forc’d  out  of  the  deferib’d  Gyrus  or  Cirque,  he  was 
to  lofe  his  caufe,  and  to  pay  three  marks  of  pure  filver  as  a  re- 


*  De  Arte  Amat.  lib.  i. 

y  Bilhop  Nicholfon’s  Letter  to  Dr.  Charlett, 
Nov.  14,  1 70c.  pen*  Mr.  Ballard  of  Magdalen 
Col’cgc,  Oxford. 

*  “  Qy*dara  (viz.  Saxa)  Circos  daudebant  in 


<4  quibus  Gigantes  &  pugilcs  duello  flrcnue  decer- 
44  tabant.”  Worm.  62. 

*  44  Nec  mora  (fays  Sax.  Gr.  Worm.  65  )  dr- 
44  cuatur  campus,  militc  circus  ftipatur,  concur- 
44  runt  pugilcs/' 
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demption  of  his  life  \  Frotho  the  great,  King  of  Denmark  (cotem¬ 
porary  with  our  Saviour)  is  repor&d  e  to  have  firft  ordered,  d  that  all 
controvcrfies  fhould  be  decided  by  the  fword  j  for  wliich  law  he  had 
doubtlefs  this  reafon  of  ftate,  viz.  That  all  his  fubjedts  might  lludy 
and  pra&ife  the  ufe  of  Arms ;  for  upon  any  difpute  whatfoever,  if 
a  man  could  not  vindicate  his  own  right,  he  mud  give  up  the 
Caufe,  and  bear  the  Infult,  as  if  he  had  been  actually  {lain  in  a 
Duel  *.  This  warlike,  but  unjuft  manner  of  trial  obtain’d  in  Den¬ 
mark,  ’till  the  year  987,  when  it  was  abolilhed  for  a  {till  more 
whimfical  decilion  (Ordeal)  to  take  it’s  place.  It  was  not  prohi¬ 
bited  in  England  ’till  the  Reign  of  Edward  III/  who  better  under- 
ftood  the  true  nature  of  Military  Glory,  than  to  fuffer  Duelling 
any  longer*. 

The  Cirques,  whether  open  or  enclofed,  were  alfo  often  Sepul- sect.  ix. 
chral.  For  in,  or  adjoining  to  the  edge  of  thcfe  Circular  Monu-  Sepul‘ 
ments,  we  find  Kift-vaen’s  (or  Stone  Chelts)  fometimes  Crom leches h, 
and  at  other  times  Sepulchral  Urns  or  Barrows',  all  evident  figns 
of  burial ;  and,  doubtlefs,  of  the  burial  of  perfons,  the  mod  illuftrious 
of  their  country,  for  Knowledge,  Virtue,  or  Power ;  it  mud  therefore 
be  obferv’d,  that  thefe  Cirques  were  never  the  ordinary  common 
places  of  burial,  it  being  very  feldom,  that  more  than  one  Kiftvaen 
Barrow,  or  Cromlech  is  found  in,  or  near  them,  fcarce  ever  more  than 
two,  and  very  few  Urns ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
friends  fhould  defire,  and  the  general  voice  confent,  that  thofe  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Religion,  and  Laws  of  their  Country,  might 
be  interr’d  when  dead,  in  thofe  facred  places,  where  they  had  prefid- 
ed  with  fo  much  eminence,  whilft  they  were  alive.  Thales  the  Mi- 
lefian  (being  prefs’d  probably  by  his  friends  to  declare  in  what  Fo¬ 
rum ,  or  what  part  of  the  Forum  he  would  be  buried)  commanded 
them  to  bury  liim  in  an  obfeure,  and  contemptible  part  of  Miletus, 
faying,  “  That  place  would  in  aftertimes  become  the  Forum  of  the 
Milefians k  ”,  as  if  the  Forutn  was  not  fo  able  to  do  honour  to  liis  re¬ 
mains,  as  his  remains  to  eredt  a  new  Forum. 

A  late  difeovery  in  Ireland  has  plac’d  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
perfons  were  fometimes  bury’d  in  thofe  Circles ;  for  the  account  of  it 
I  am  oblig’d  to  Mr.  Wright  in  his  Louthiana  (Plate  II.  book  iii. ) 

“  The  center  of  two  Circles  he  procur’d  to  be  open’d,  and  in  both 

k  Worm.  pag.  68, 69.  c  Sax.  Gr.  lib.  v.  h  There  is  part  of  a  Cromlech  to  be  feen  on  the 

u  41  Ut  de  qualibct  controvcrfia  ferro  dcccrne-  Skirts  of  Bofcawcn-un  Circle,  (PI.  XIII.  Fig.  iii.) 

4k  retur."  Worm*  pag.  68*  mark’d  there  B.  On  the  outfide  edge  of  the 

«  Ibid.  pag.  69.  f  Camb.  vol.  i.  pag.  349.  Roundago  at  Kerris,  there  is  alfo  a  Kiftvacn,  or 

*  Notwithftanding  this  Prohibition,  and  of  io  great  Sepulchral  Stone  Cavity.  At  Killimillc,  near  Dun- 

a  King,  fomc  remainders  of  the  inveterate  old  gannon,  Ireland,  within  a  Circle  of  Stones  on  the 

Cuftom,  remain’d  till  44  the  beginning  of  Eliza-  top  of  a  Hill,  have  been  found  Urns.  Philof.  Tran. 

44  beth,  when  a  Duel  was  appointed,  and  all  the  1713*  pag.  254. 

44  Apparatus  fettled,  but  when  the  Champions  had  *  Cambden  Annot.  1396, 

44  enter’d  the  Lifts  the  Queen  interpos’d,  and  made  k  Plutarch  in  Soloac. 

44  up  the  difference.” 
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«  of  them  were  found  feveral  decay’d  human  bones.  In  one,  the  broken 
«  parts  of  two  or  three  different  Urns  were  taken  up,  one  of  which  was 
«  fill’d  with  burnt  bones,  and  pieces  of  charcoal,  but  the  reft  were 
«  almoft  quite  decay’d,  and  turn’d  to  a  black  grey  fubftance.  Two 
“  fuch  Circles  of  Stones,  not  long  fince,  were  by  accident  laid  open  up- 
“  on  Mr.  Kaux’s  Eftate  near  Dungannon  ‘,  and  three  fuch  Urns  were 
“  dilcover’d,  but  the  Urns  were  broke  “  .”  But  either  all  Circles  have 
not  been  us’d  for  this  purpofe  of  burial,  or  all  people  have  not  been 
alike  fuccefsfiil  in  their  refearches,  for  w  Ralph  Sheldon,  Elq;  °  digging 
<(  in  the  middle  of  Rollrich  Circle*,  (Oxfordfhire)  found  nothing'.” 
sect.  x.  \ye  muft  not  difmifs  this  fubjedt,  before  we  have  obferv’d,  that 
or£!r%Cf”  t^iere  ase  many  little  Cirques,  fome  times  of  a  banquet  of  Eardi «,  lome- 
puichrai.  times  of  Stones-erect ',  fometimes  of  loofe  fmall  Stones  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  circular  form,  enclofing  an  Area  about  three  yards without 
any  larger  Circles  to  enclofe  them. 

Now  as  the  firft  are  found  in  the  Area  of  a  Fortification,  and  the  fe- 
cond  intermix’d  with  the  Circles  of  Worfhip,  I  fhould  be  apt  to  think 
them,  in  both,  places  of  Burial;  in  the  firft  inftance,  Monuments  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Garrifon  of  Bartine,  who  fell  during  the  Garrifon’s  lodg¬ 
ing  there,  and  were  brought  off  from  the  Enemy,  (it  being  accounted 
moft  difhonourable  of  all  things  to  the  engag’d  party,  to  leave  behind 
them  their  flain  commander');  and  in  the  fccond  inftance,  the  Sepul¬ 
chres  of  fome  principal  Druids  buried  there.  Thirdly,  the  little  Circles 
onthe  Moors  of  Altarnun  are  about  three  yards  diameter,  more  or  Ids 
fomewhat ;  about  four  or  five  in  the  BotaJlek  Monument ;  and  the 
three  in  Bartine  Caftle  are  fix  and  half,  7,  and  9  yards  diameter ; 
all,  much  too  fmall  for  fortification,  or  duel,  attended  with  no  veftiges 
which  can  make  us  fuppofe  them  habitations,  and  much  below  the 
general  fize  of  the  other  Circles  mention’d  in  fection  iii.  and  there¬ 
fore,  intended  likely  originally  for  Sepulchres. 

*  In  the  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland.  Sec  Camb.  pae.  739.  and  that  thefe  Circles  con- 

"  Nat  Hill,  of  Ireland  by  Molyneux,  p.  184.  tinue  to  this  Day  in  Scotland,  apply’d  to  the  fame 

W right’s  Louth,  pages  8, 9.  Ufc.  See  ibid.  1270. 

•  Stukeley’s  Abury,  pag.  12.  *  As  at  BartincCaftle  (PI.  XXIV.  Fig.  i.  a,  b,  e.) 

#  Rollrich  is  fuppos’d  Sepulchral  by  SirTho.  •  Among  Botallcck  Circles  (PI.  XIV.  a,  b,  c.) 

Brown,  Hydriot,  pag.  28,  but  a  Temple  by  Dr.  *  In  the  wilds  of  Altarnun  Parilh  near  Lancef- 
Stukeley  in  his  Abury,  both  likely  right.  fton.  1  See  Homer’s  Iliad.  The  long  Dif- 

*  That  the  Druids  us’d  fuch  Places  for  Burial.  putc  about  the  Body  of  Patroclus. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Barrows. 

IN  Cornwall  there  are  difpers’d  on  every  plain  (almoft)  as  well  as 
tops  of  hills,  great  numbers  of  thofe  artificial  heaps  of  earth  or 
ftone,  which  are  at  prefent  call’d  Barrows  “.  A  kind  of  Monument 
this,  found  in  moft  countries,  of  the  remoteft  Antiquity,  oftentimes 
of  the  higheft  Dignity,  of  various  name  and  conftru&ion,  but  for  one 
ufe  only,  forafmuch  as  all  of  them  feem  primarily  intended  for  the 
more  fecurely  proteding  the  remains  of  the  dead,  though  afterwards 
transferr’d  to  other  ufes. 

The  moft  ancient  Barrow  we  read  of,  is  that  of  Ninus  founder  of  SECT.  I. 
the  Aflyrian  Empire w :  Semiramis,  as  it  is  related,  wife  of  Ninus,  Found  m 
buried  her  hufband  in  the  Royal  Palace,  and  rais’d  over  him  a  tries. 
Mount  of  Earth. 

In  Perfia  the  fame  manner  of  burying  obtain’d  ‘,  though,  generally 
Ipcaking,  none  but  princes  were  fo  buried. 

Aclian y,  after  liis  body  had  been  burnt  (he,  and  his  children,  and 
cattle  being  firft  ftoned)  was  buried  under  a  Stone  Barrow,  during 
the  time  of  Jofhua’s  command  ;  and  the  King  of  Ai  was  buried  in 
the  lame  manner.  So  was  Alyattes  the  Father  of  Crefus,  and  King 
of  Lydia r. 

The  fame  method  obtain’d  among  the  Grecians.  The  Monument 
of  Laius  fadier  of  Oedipus  is  yet  extant  in  die  middle  of  the  way, 

(Trivium )  where  he  and  his  fervants  were  buried  “  collected  Stones” 
being  thrown  over  diem*.  Tydeus,  the  father  of  Diomed,  flain  in  the 
Theban  War,  was  buried  in  that  country  under  an  Earthen  Barrow b ; 
and  it  feems  to  have  been  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
to  bury  bodi  the  Soldiers  and  Generals  in  the  fame  manner  during  the 
fiege  of  Troy e.  <£  The  Monument  of  Lycus  near  Sicyone  was  an 
“  Earthen  Barrow,  and  the  Sicyonians  generally  buried  in  that  man- 
“  ner d Alexander  intomb’d  his  friend  Hepheftion  in  a  Barrow r. 

As  we  come  fardier  Weft,  in  Sicily  we  find  vaft  numbers  of  thefe 
Monuments.  The  Romans  had  the  fame  cuftom,  fome  think  as  an- 


*  I  call  them  Barrows,  becaufc,  that  Name  is 
commonly  us’d,  but  in  Cornwall,  we  call  ’em, 
much  more  properly.  Burrow ;  for  Barrow  Uni¬ 
fies  a  Place  of  Defence,  (Dugdale’s  Warwickshire 
pag.  782.)  but  Burrow  is  from  Byrig,  to  hide  or 
bury ;  and  fignifies  a  Sepulchre,  j  as  what  wc  call 
Barrows,  moft  certainly  were. 

w  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  chap.  i. 

x  Zenophon  lib.  vii. — Hyde,  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  410. 

*  Jo(h.  vii.*  26. 

*  Herodotus. 

*  Paufanias  in  Phocicis  chap.  v.  pag.  808. 


Ai0w  <c  A  little  below  the  City  (viz.  of 

44  Orchomcnos)  are  fome  heaps  of  Stones  fomc- 
44  what  diftant  from  each  other  created  to  the  ho- 
44  nour  of  Men  that  had  fallen  in  Battle.”  Ib.  Ar- 
cad.  pag.  626. 

b  Iliad  14.  vcr.  119. 

c  II.  7.  vcr.  336.  II.  23.  ver.  247.  B.  24. 
vcr.  795. 

*  Paufan  pag.  126. 

c  44  Tumulumque  ci  12  mill.  Talcntorum  fc- 
44  cit.”  Juftin  lib.  xii.  chap.  xii. 


ciently 
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ciently  as  Remus  and  Numa ;  and  Virgil '  makes  it  Bill  more  anti- 
ent.  From  Livy s,  it  appears,  that  Claudius  Nero  bury’d  his  own 
Soldiers  after  this  manner,  in  the  fccond  Carthaginian  War ;  and 
Cefar  Germanicus  brought  the  firft  Turf  himlelf,  to  raife  the  Barrow 
over  the  Remains  of  Varius’s  unfortunate  army  \ 

In  Germany  there  was  the  fame  way  of  interring1;  and  in  the 
moft  Northern  Kingdoms  there  are  ftill  many  Barrows  of  great 
Note  and  Extent. 

In  Britain,  and  the  Britilh  Ifles,  they  are  without  number,  for 
the  Druids  burnt  and  then  buried  their  Dead. 

Mr.  Martin  (Rel.  de  Gauls,  Vol.  II.  pag.  34.5.)  denies  the  Druids 
to  have  had  either  Barrows  or  Urns ;  but  as  the  Gauls  burnt  their 
Bodies,  and  us’d  Urns,  at  leaft  for  their  Vidtims,  as  this  Author 
confeffes,  (ibid.)  can  it  be  imagin’d  that  they  us’d  not  the  fame 
way  of  interring  their  Priefts,  Generals,  and  Princes  ?  Who  could 
be  the  Authors  of  the  numerous  Barrows  in  Britain,  but  the  Britans 
themfelves  ?  How  could  it  furprize  this  Author  that  Allies  lliould  be 
mix’d  in  thefe  Barrows,  when  the  Heap  was  form’d  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Ground,  upon  which  the  Funeral  Pile  had  been  burnt?  That 
the  Gauls  honour’d  the  Remains  of  their  human  Vidtims  is  true, 
but  that  they  could  not  but  refpedt  the  Remains  of  the  moft  conft- 
derable  men  among  them,  muft  alfo  be  as  true. 

Thele  Monuments  are  differently  nam’d,  according  to  their  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  moft  diftinguilh’d  properties.  From  the  Stone  Materials 
of  which  fome  are  built,  they  are,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Ille  of  Man, 
Ireland,  and  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  England, 
call’d  Kaimes  or  Kams ;  but  when  among  the  Grecians  they  con- 
lifted  of  Earth  (yvjrj  ya<a) k ;  they  were  then  call’d  yjjAo^o/,  or 
or  Tumuli  of  Earth 1 ;  fometimes  *E yxotix,  from  being  near  the 
Highways,  where  the  Symbols  of  Mercury  us’d  frequently  to  ftand. 
From  the  circular  plan  on  which  they  are  erected,  in  Cornwall  they 
are  often  call’d  Crigs,  or  Crugs,  (in  Britifh,  round  Heaps)  and  by 
the  Vulgar  oftentimes  Crig  an  Bargus,  or  the  Kite’s  round  Hill ;  it 
being  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  bird  of  that  kind  to  perch  upon 
fuch  Habitations  of  the  Dead. 

From  their  being  intended  for  Sepulchres  they  are  call’d  Lows  in 
Staffordlhire",  &c.  and  Lawes  in  Ireland  ;  in  Wales  they  are  call’d 
Tommens,  or  Hillocks;  in  Oxfordlhire  and  Northamptonlhire,  Cops"; 
in  Teutonick  Broghs,  in  Saxon  Byrighs,  (whence  comes  our  Englifh 
word  to  bury) ;  and  Burrows  they  are  ftill  call’d  in  Cornwall.  Bccaufe 


f  /En.  1  r.  ver.  207,  &c. 

*  Lib.  xxvii.  chap.  xlii. 
b  Worm.  34, 

1  “  Sepulchrum  ccfpcs  crigit”  Tacit  dc  M.  G. 
k  IJ.  io,  v.  799.  &  v.  801. 


1  Paufan.  pag.  126.  in  Corint  calls  the  Tu¬ 
mulus  of  Lycus,  x a  Heap  of  Earth. 

■  Plot.  Staff,  pag.  402.  Low  fignifies  a  Sepul¬ 
chre,  as  Kow-low,  regale  Sepulchrum. 

“  Morton.  Northampton#!.  530. 


they 
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they  confift  of  Earth  or  Stones  gathered  into  a  Heap,  Quintilian  calls 
the  manner  of  burying  Sepultura  Collatitia  :  in  Denmark  and  the 
Northern  Kingdoms,  they  have  their  names  from  the  Kings  and 
Generals  interred  under  them. 

When  the  Funeral  Pile  was  exceeding  large,  or  the  number  ofSECT- IIL 
the  Perfons  burnt,  great,  the  fire  was  not  fuppos’d  to  be  extin-  Conftruch- 
guifh’d  till  the  third  day,  when  they  proceeded  to  colled  the  Bones 
and  make  the  Barrows. 

Terria  lux  gelidam  ccelo  dimoverat  umbram , 

Mcerentes  altum  cinerem ,  &  confufa  ruebant 
OJ[a  focis ,  tepidoque  onerabant  aggere  terree  *. 

The  materials,  of  which  the  Barrows  confift,  are  either  a  multitude 
of  fmall  or  great  Stones,  or  fecondly  Earth,  or  Stones  and  Earth 
mix’d  together,  colleded  (as  they  feem  to  me)  by  many  hands,  from 
the  neighbouring  neareft  ground,  and  heap’d  together  till  they  make 
a  little  Hill,  or  Tumulus.  It  is  fiiggefted 0  that  fome  “  Barrows  are 
“  compos’d  of  foreign,  adventitious  Earth,  of  a  yellow  colour, 

“  known  to  be  the  natural  foil  of  a  hill  a  mile  diftant  from  them,” 
but  whether  the  Sun,  Rain,  and  Air,  together  with  the  admixtures 
of  Clay,  Turf,  Earth,  and  Sands  (moft  of  them  entering  jointly  in¬ 
to  the  compofition  of  fuch  Monuments)  may  not  have  contributed 
to  alter  the  original  colour  of  the  compoft ;  and  why  the  Ancients 
fhould  go  a  mile  for  earth,  when  fo  much  eafier  to  be  procur’d  in 
the  adjacent  Plains,  are  queftions  not  fo  eafy  to  be  anfwered :  if  it 
be  faid  with  this  Author,  that  the  more  trouble  the  Ancients  took  in 
ereding  thele  Monuments,  the  more  refpedful  (as  they  thought)  they 
fhew’d  themfelves  to  the  memory  of  the  deceafed :  it  fhould  allb  follow, 
that  in  ereding  Stone  Barrows,  they  fetch’d  the  Stones  from  far,  and 
negledcd  the  Stones  near  at  hand,  and  equally  for  their  purpofe,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe :  ’tis  true,  that  the  Ancients 
thought,  that  the  larger  they  made  thele  Monuments,  and  the  vafter 
the  Stones  with  which  they  fometimes  adorn'd  them,  the  greater  ho¬ 
nour  they  did  to  their  departed  friends ;  but  to  chufe  one  Earth  before 
another,  purely  becaufe  at  a  greater  diftance,  contributed  nothing  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  work ;  the  colour,  richnefs  or  diftance  of  the 
Mould,  were  tilings  too  minute  to  have  any  place  in  fuch  defigns. 

In  a  field  at  Trelowarren  p,  there  was  open’d  in  July  1751,  an 
Earthen  Barrow,  very  wide  in  circumference,  but  not  five  foot  high. 

As  the  Workmen  came  to  the  middle  of  the  Barrow  they  found  a 
parcel  of  Stones  fet  in  fome  order,  which  being  remov’d,  difeover’d  a 

*  /F.n.  xi.  vcr.  210.  Barrows:  Philof.  Tranfaft.  1740. 

•  Dr.  Williams’s  DiUcrtation  on  the  St.  Auftle  r  The  Scat  of  SirR.  Vyvyan,  Bart,  in  Cornwall. 

F  f  f  Cavity 
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Cavity  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  of  equal  height.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  and  cover’d  with  Stones,  and  inclos’d  bones  of  all  forts,  Legs, 
Arms,  Ribs,  &c.  and  intermix’d  with  them  fome  Wood-allies ;  there 
was  no  Urn  here,  but  at  die  diftance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  central 
cavity,  there  were  found  two  Urns,  one  on  each  lide,  with  their 
mouths  turn’d  downwards,  and  (mail  bones,  and  allies  inclos’d.  All 
the  black  vegetable  mould  which  cover’d  the  place  where  the  Urns 
were  found,  was  induftrioufly  clear’d  off,  and  the  Urns,  inverted,  plac’d 
on  the  clean  yellow  clay,  (which  in  this  field  lyes  under  the  foil) ; 
then  the  black  vegetable  mould  was  plac’d  round  about  the  Urns,  and 
throughout  die  whole  compofidon  of  the  Barrow,  I  obferv’d  after¬ 
wards  the  fame  materials,  clay,  mould,  wood-afhes,  and  rubble  Stone, 
mix’d  very  diforderly,  fo  diat  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
people  who  form'd  this  Barrow  took  indifferendy  of  the  mould  and 
clay  that  lay  neareft  at  hand.  Three  thin  bits  of  brafs  found  near  the 
middle,  juft  before  I  came  there,  were  given  me  by  the  Workmen  ; 
they  were  cover’d  with  arugoy  neither  inclos’d  in  the  cavity  nor  in 
the  Urns,  by  which  I  conje&ure,  tliat  they  were  pieces  of  a  fword, 
or  fome  other  inftrument,  which  after  having  been  inforted  in  the  fu¬ 
neral  pile,  and  broke,  were  thrown  into  the  Barrow  among  the  Eardi, 
and  other  materials  that  were  heap’d  together. 

All  the  materials,  therefore,  in  this  inftance  (and  I  believe  in)  moft 
others  were  fetch’d  from  the  adjacent,  and  moft  convenient  grounds, 
gather’d  from  the  furface  neareft  to  the  funeral  pile,  not  dug  very 
deep  for,  but  the  furface  fkimm’d  and  ftripp’d  of  it’s  glebes  %  which 
lying  more  difpers’d,  and  open  to  numbers  of  workmen,  were  caller 
rais’d,  and  lighter  to  carry,  than  if  the  more  folid  parts  which  lye 
under  the  Glebe  were  firft  dug  and  broke,  and  then  carry’cl ;  the  chief 
point  was  for  many  to  work  at  a  time,  and  for  each  party  to  bring 
their  fhare  of  Earth,  Stone,  and  Turf,  in  fucli  regularity  and  fuccef- 
fion  as  might  create  no  confufion,  or  any  way  retard  the  work  in 
hand,  about  which  fuch  a  number  of  workmen  were  to  be  conftantly 
employ’d  :  that  they  fkimm’d  the  furface  in  this  manner  needs  no  o- 
ther  proof  than  that  no  hollows,  (generally  fpeaking)  trenches,  or  pits, 
appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbefe  Monuments  from  which  the 
Earth  might  poffibly  have  been  dug.  The  Earth  was  brought,  and 
pour’d  out  of  the  Helmets r.  The  Stones  were  brought  from  as  far, 
as  conveniently  might  be,  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  Soldiers,  and  fo  the 


*  Dugdale  on  the  Lowes  in  Warwickfhire,  is 
of  the  fame  Opinion. 

9  p»^» ?i  qxm* *x,ar-  ver*  795* 

There  is  a  paflage  in  Homer  which  very  hap¬ 
pily  (though  no  where,  as  I  remember,  taken 
notice  of  by  Commentators )  the  diligence  and 
expedition  with  which  they  work'd  on  fuch  Se¬ 
pulchre*  : 


-  at it  ;^vli}r  »T» 

Xiioulfc  it  rt  ertifux  craXir  »io».  H.  xxiii.  V.  *7 

Where  come  fo  thick  on 

the  back  of  one  the  other,  on  purpofe  to  exprefs 
the  quickncls  and  activity  with  which  the  Soldiers 
pour'd  out  their  Hclmets-full  of  Earth  one  upon 
the  other,  in  order  to  complcat  the  Barrow  as 
fo  on  as  pofliblc. 


Monument 
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Monument  was  Toon  compleatcd,  if  plain,  and  not  immoderately  great, 
neither  adorn’d  with  Circles,  or  Pillars  of  Stone,  nor  crown’d  with 
large  flat  Stones ;  which  Stones  in  lomc  Monuments,  are  of  aftonifhing 
magnitude,  muft  have  been  far  fetch’d,  and  brought  with  conflderable 
labour,  to  bear  a  part  in  thefe  works.  In  places  where  Stones  were 
more  plentiful,  and  eafler  to  be  collected  than  the  Eardi,  thefo  Bar- 
rows  were  compos’d  of  Stones,  feldom  larger  than  what  might  be  car¬ 
ry ’d  eaflly  by  one  Soldier,  but  oftentimes  lefs.  In  places  where  Stones 
were  not  to  be  had,  the  Barrows  were  form’d  of  the  Earth,  or  fuch  a 
mixture  of  Earth,  Sand,  or  Stone,  as  the  foil  prefented  * ;  and  this  the 
Antients  leem  to  have  done,  not  out  of  any  preference  which  they 
gave  to  either  of  thefo  materials,  (unleft  the  Stones  were  large,  and 
thereby  became  more  fuitablc  to  the  magnificence  of  the  defign)  but 
purely  directed  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  their  own  convenien¬ 
ce  ;  indifferent,  whether  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  to  be  cover’d 
by  heaps  of  Stone  or  Eardi,  they  contented  diemfelves  with  an- 
fwering  the  principal  intention  of  die  monument,  which  was  that  per- 
fons  of  diftingif di  d  merit  fhould  have  the  honour  of  being  interr’d 
by  the  united  labours  of  fo  many  of  their  own  countrymen,  of  which 
the  Barrow  was  to  be  a  perpetual  (Srjjwa,  or)  Memorandum.  Some 
think  that  Earthen  Barrows  denote  an  inferiour  quality  of  the  per- 
fon  interr’d but  we  find  diem  erected  (as  well  as  the  odiers) 
for  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality.  King  Dercennus’s  in  Italy  was  of 
Earth,  (Virg.  j*En.)  fo  was  that  of  Abradates  in  Lydia ;  fo  was  Patro- 
clus’s ;  die  King  of  Ai’s  Monument  of  Stones  ;  fo  was  Achan’s ;  fo 
was  that  of  Laius ;  He&or’s  was  of  Stones  and  Earth  ;  fo  was  that  of 
Alyattes  King  of  Lydia.  To  thefe  materials  of  Earth  (as  is  thought) 
fome  added  a  covering  of  green  fod,  as  more  pleafant  for  the  eyes 
of  thofe  that  pafs’d  by  “ ;  but  as  likely,  perhaps,  to  keep  die  Barrow 
in  fhape,  and  give  it  an  air  of  neatnefs. 

This  was  the  conftrudtion  of  plain  Barrows,  or  Tumuli ;  nothing  sect 
more  was  requifite  dian  heaping  togedier  the  materials  till  they  made 
a  hillock,  over  the  dead  body,  of  a  Conic  fhape :  that  fome  of  diem 
are  now  become  of  a  more  deprefs’d  and  hemifpherical  figure,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  rage  of  winds  and  rain,  the  firft  original  defign  being  to 
heap  up  the  Earth,  or  Stones  as  high  as  die  Bafe  would  bear.  This 
was  a  fhape  ( I  mean  the  Conoeid )  of  the  greateft  fimplicity,  and 
therefore  1110ft  ancient ;  lefs  fubjeft  dian  any  other  form  to  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  Time,  nor  likely  to  be  violated  by  the  fury  of  Enemies,  and 
dierefore  the  1110ft  lafting ;  indeed,  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  themfelves 
are  but  improvements  of  this  firft  Plan,  they  are  but  fo  many  Conic 

B  That  fome  of  the  Stone  Barrows  arc  earthen  1  As  Pet.  Lindebcrg.  Sc  Joh.  Cyprseus.  In 
ones  petrified  (as  Dr.  Plot  imagines,  Staftordfhire,  Worm.  33,  34,  38. 
pag.  414  )  is  very  unlikely,  to  fay  no  more  on’t,  ■  Wormius,  pag.  41. 
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Tumuli  of  Mafonry  (if  I  may  call  them  fo)  hollow’d  out  into  Gal¬ 
leries  and  Chambers,  to  preferve  the  fucceflive  Remains  of  Egyptian 
Princes.  Barrows  therefore  and  Pyramids  (folids  the  moil  Ample, 
next  to  Barrows)  bid  fair  to  laft  as  long  as  the  world.  For  Irnall 
ones  efcape  the  attention  and  envy  of  the  deftroyer,  and  little  labour 
will  not  deface  the  large  ones ;  no  one,  but  a  Cambyfes  can  be 
found  in  hiftory  barbarous,  or  mad  enough  to  ule  mucli  labour  in 
order  to  deface  Rich  venerable  inftances  of  the  magnificence  of  for¬ 
mer  ages.  By  the  Laws  of  Solon,  there  was  a  Penalty  laid  upon  the 
violation  of  all  fuch  Monuments  *. 

Befides  thefc  plain  Barrows,  there  are  others  which  fhew  greater 
art  and  exa&nefs.  Some  are  furrounded  with  a  finglc  row  of  Stones 
wliich  form  the  Bafe;  others  with  a  ring  or  fofie  of  Earth.  Some 
have  a  large  flat  Stone  on  the  top,  and  fome  a  Pillar,  now  and  then 
with,  but  oftner  without  Infoription Some  have  a  circle  round 
the  bottom,  and  round  the  top  alfo ;  and  where  this  cuftom  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  no  Stones  offered  for  this  purpole,  there  Trees  were 
planted  \  Oak,  or  Beech,  to  fupply  the  want  of  high  Stones : 

- Fuit  ingens  monte  Jub  alto 

Regis  Dercejmi  terreno  ex  aggere  Buftum 
Antiqui  Laurentis ,  opacaque  ilice  teSlum .  iEn.  xi. 

SECT. v.  When  thele  Barrows  were  not  very  large,  that  is,  when  they 
Place.  were  intended  for  private  perfons,  they  were  either  plac’d  near  publick 
roads  to  put  travellers  in  mind  of  their  common  defliny,  or,  like 
jofhua’s  Sepulchre  in  the  borders  of  their  patrimony ;  moft  people 
defiring  to  reft  in  peace  where  they  had  ufually  liv’d  with  content  and 
reputation  \  Plato  enjoyn’d,  that  no  arable  or  cultivated,  but  only 
coarfe  and  barren  land  fhould  be  allotted  for  Sepulchres,  lcaft  that 
fhould  be  taken  up  to  no  purpofe  by  the  dead,  which  ought  to  feed 
the  living  b.  If  they  were  the  Sepulchres  of  common  Soldiers,  they 
were  thrown  up  generally  on  the  Field  ol  Battle,  where  the  Soldiers 
fell,  and  are  ftill  to  be  known  in  fome  places,  by  being  found  in 
ftraight  lines  ftretch’d  along  the  plains,  which  have  been  the  Scenes 
of  great  Actions,  as  regularly,  as  the  Front  of  an  Army.  On  St. 
Auftle  Downs  in  Cornwall,  the  Barrows  u  lie  fometiines  two,  three, 


w  Son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  when  he  con¬ 
quered  Egypt,  employed  his  army  to  deftroy  one 
of  the  greateft  Pyramids;  but  the  Officer  who 
had  the  direction,  after  much  time  and  labour 
expended  in  making  a  Breach  or  two,  (ftill  to 
be  feen,)  gave  over  the  defign  as  impracticable 
as  well  as  ridiculous. 

x  44  Pacna  eft  fsquis,  Bujium  (nam  id  puto  ap- 
44  pellari  Tymbcn)  aut  Monumentum,  aut  Colutn- 
“  nam,  violarit,  dejcccrit,  fregern.”  Cic.  de  Leg. 
lib.  ii. 


7  The  Barrows  with  Pillars  arc  <c  pretty  fire- 
44  auentin  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford ; 
C€  the  Heap  of  Stones  has  in  the  middle  a  long 
44  Stone  about  fix  feet  high  ftuck  in  the  ground : 
41  Thefc  we  fuppofc  to  be  Monuments  of  per- 
44  fons  of  great  diftin&ion.  Under  the  Stones  of 
44  fuch  Karra  they  have  found  a  fort  of  a  coffin 
44  made  with  rough  ftoncs.”  See  p.  157.  and  159. 

*  Worm i us,  pag.  38. 

•  Jofhua  xxiv.  30. 

>  Cic.  de  L.  L. 
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even  feven  in  a  ftrait  line c.”  It  was  indeed  reckon’d  fo  honour¬ 
able  to  be  interrd  on  die  Field  of  Battle,  that  not  only  the  Athe¬ 
nian  and  Platxan  Soldiers,  who  fell  in  die  Plains  of  Marathon  were 
dicre  interr  d  :,  but  Miltiades  allb,  (who  commanded  in,  and  fur- 
vived  that  great  Action )  chofe  to  be  buried  in  die  fame  place, 
leaving  there  his  mortal  Remains,  where  he  had  gain’d  immortal 
Glory.  This  General’s  Sepulchre  was  apart,  at  a  diftance  from  thofe 
of  the  common  Soldiers  e.  Sometimes  Barrows  are  found  in  Valleys, 
but  generally,  and  much  oftner  on  the  tops  of  Hills  and  Plains, 
where  Engagements  for  die  moft  part,  as  well  as  Encampments  hap¬ 
pen,  and  where  fuch  works  may  have  the  advantage  of  being  more 
confpicuous  dian  if  diey  were  lower  plac’d. 

The  Size  of  thefe  Sepulchral  Monuments  is  various,  but  generally  SECT.  VI. 
large  in  proportion  to  the  Quality  of  the  deceas’d,  or  the  Vanity,  Of*eSi*c 
Affection,  and  Power  of  the  Survivors.  That  of  Ninus,  according  numems. 
to  Ctelias,  was  of  a  wonderful  bignefs,  nine  furlongs  in  height f, 
and  ten  in  breadth  ‘ ;  fo  that  the  City  Handing  in  a  Plain  near  the 
river  Tigris,  the  Tumulus  look’d  like  a  ftately  Citadel  at  a  diftance, 
and  it  is  faid  that  it  continues  to  this  day,  though  Niniveh  (where 
it  was  crc&cd)  was  deftroy’d  by  the  Medes  when  diey  conquer’d  the 
Aftyrian  Empire. 

The  Barrow  erc&ed  by  Achilles,  over  his  friend  Patroclus,  was 
reckoned  but  a  very  moderate  one  h,  though  it  exceeded  ioo  feet 
in  diameter  ’.  But  this  was  owing  to  the  particular  order  of  Acliil- 
lcs,  who  commanded  that  it  fhould  be  made  no  larger  until  he 
himfelf  came  to  lie  down  with  his  friend  in  the  fame  Sepulchre  ; 
for  then  it  was  to  be  made  higher  and  wider  \  The  Barrow  of 
Alyattcs  King  of  Lydia  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
circuit,  and  1560  Italian  feet  wide.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  where 
time  and  power  permitted,  perfons  of  rank  were  not  interr’d  in 
final  1  Barrows. 

When  Abradates  (of  Princely  Dignity)  was  kill’d  fighting  under 
Cyrus,  againft  Crefus  King  of  Lydia,  his  Eunuchs  and  Servants 
dug  a  private  grave  for  him  in  a  riling  ground.  Cyrus  thinking  this 
too  mean  a  fetting  for  fuch  a  Jewel,  went  to  vilit  liis  widow, 
Panthea,  and  to  allure  her  of  a  more  honourable  Sepulchre  for  her 
hulband.  He  found  her  fitting  on  the  ground,  Abradates  her  dead 
hulband  lying. by  her  with  his  head  on  her  knees:  Cyrus  in  a  friendly 

•  Philof.  Tranf.  1740.  1  Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  ii.  chap.  1. 

*  Under  Tumuli  with  Stones  on  the  top,  in-  *  Iliad  xxiii.  S.  Ov  — axx*  itu**** 

fcrib'd  with  the  names  and  tribes  of  the  Slain.  ro»c». 

Pan  fan.  in  Atticis.  pag.  79.  1  It  was  erefled  rounJ  the  Funeral  Pile,  which 

e  Ibid.  was  100  Feet  each  way.  Ib.  ver.  164. 

f  This  Height  mud  be  reckon'd  by  (he  flant  *  EvfWj  t  t*  dNp*****  2 47*  ^d* 

line,  not  the  perpendicular. 
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manner  taking  the  dead  by  his  hand,  and  the  hand  (cut  off  in  Bat¬ 
tle)  following  on  the  touch,  Panthea  adjufted  it  again  to  it’s  place; 
it  feems  fhe  had  been  before  employ’d  in  the  mournful  office  of 
colle&ing  and  dilpofing  his  other  difpers’d  and  mangled  limbs. 
Cyrus,  mov’d  with  compallion,  endeavours  to  comfort  her  (though 
hi  vain)  with  a  promife  that  a  great  number  of  Soldiers  lhould  come 
and  raife  a  Monument  (yoxniGi  to  p^ua,  i.  e.  heap  up  a  Barrow ) 
worthy  of  his  dignity.  Panthea  killing  herlelf  that  the  might 
be  buried  in  the  lame  grave  with  her  hulband,  Cyrus  took  care 
that  their  burial  fliould  be  perform’d  with  proper  honours ;  a  very 
large  Barrow  was  erected,  and  on  the  top  of  the  Barrow  a  high 
ftone  was  plac’d  with  the  names  of  the  Princes,  there  buried,  inferib’d 
in  the  Syriac  language 

The  Tumulus  ere<5ted  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  his  friend  He- 
pheftion,  was  fo  large  that  it  coft  1200  Talents":  the  Greeks  leem 
about  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  be  launching  out  into  great  extra¬ 
vagance  in  this  particular,  and  therefore  Plato  propoles  a  regulation, 
which  no  one  ought  to  exceed  in  erecting  liich  Monuments;  viz.  that 
no  one  Sepulchre  fhould  be  larger  than  what  live  men  could  complcat 
in  five  days,  nor  a  Pillar  larger  than  what  would  contain  four  Heroic 
Veries  \  In  the  Northern  Kingdoms,  the  cuftom  was  to  deny  the 
honour  of  being  buried  under  Barrows  to  Tyrants,  Parricides,  and 
other  Criminals,  but  to  grudge  no  labour  or  cxpence  in  ere&ing 
Barrows  to  their  truly  great  and  worthy  Princes.  The  carcafe  of 
Fengo  was  to  have  neither  Urn  nor  Tumulusi  but  only  to  be  burnt 
by  the  common  Soldiers,  and  the  allies  fcatter’d  into  the  air  •.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Barrows  of  good  Princes  and  brave  Generals 
were  exceedingly  large  in  themfelves,  or  adorn’d  with  immenfe  Stones ; 
lometimes  one  Tumulus  took  up  three  years  in  the  making r ;  the 
Monument  of  Haco  was  Collis  fpe&ata  magnitudims H ;  Haraldus 
employ’d  his  whole  Army,  and  a  great  number  of  Oxen,  in  drawing 
one  vaft  ftone  to  adorn  the  Tumulus  of  his  Mother » ;  and  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  where  Stones  of  fufiicient  Magnitude  to  do  honour 
to  the  dead  were  not  to  be  procur’d,  there  the  Earth-barrows  were 
made  fo  much  the  larger,  and  were  heap’d  up  into  little  Moun¬ 
tains,  that  by  their  aftonifhing  fize  they  might  excite  the  wonder 
and  curiofity  of  the  living,  and  thereby  perpetuate  the  dignity 
of  the  dead. 

Silbury  Hill  in  Wiltlhire  is  an  evidence  of  the  labour  and  time 


1  Xenophon,  lib.  vii.  Cyroped. 
m  Judin*  Lib.  xii.  ch«  12.  Curt  x.  4,  25. 

•  Several  laws  were  made  at  Athens  to  reftrain 
this  Vanity.  Cic.  de  L.  L.  lib.  ii. 

0  M  Non  urna,  non  Tumulus  nefandas  odium 
<f  reliquias  claudat,  nullum  Parricidii  veftigium 
5*  mancat  (fays  Amletui  to  the  Soldiers  in  Sax. 


Gramm.)  “  His  cxequiis  profequendus  tyrannui.” 
Wormius,  pag.  39,  &c. 

9  Worm.  Mon.  D.  pag.  39. 

1  Ibid.  33. 

r  See  pag.  before,  1 67.——  Sax.  Gram,  lib*  x. 
Worm.  pag.  39. 
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which  the  ancient  Britans  did  fometimes  beftow  on  fuch  W orks.  The 
diameter  on  the  top  is  105  feet*,  at  the  bottom  fomewhat  more  than 
500  feet;  it’s  perpedicular  height  170  feet,  On  the  top  of  it  the 
workmen  planting  trees  dug  up  a  Human  Body.  “  In  Ireland  their 
“  Barrows  are  alfo  fo  very  large,  that  during  their  Civil  Wars,  they 
“  ere&ed  Caftles  and  Fortifications  on  their  tops*.”  In  Cornwall 
we  have  them  from  30  feet  liigli  and  under,  down  to  four  feet,  and 
from  15  to  130  feet  wide;  where  Stones  are  plenty,  of  Stones; 
in  champaign  Countries  and  Plains,  moftly  of  Earth:  fome  have  Cryp¬ 
to ,  or  hollows  in  the  top;  fome  a  pillar'. 

There  is  very  lingular  kind  of  Barrow  which  obtains  throughout  SECr.Vfl. 
all  the  Scilly  Illands ;  they  are  edg’d  with  large  Stones,  which  form 
the  outward  Ring  (as  Fig.  i.  and  Fig.  iii.  Plat.  XVII.)  in  the  mid-Sciiiy. 
die  they  have  a  Cavity  wall’d  on  each  fide,  and  cover’d  with  large 
flat  Stones,  and  over  all  is  a  Tumulus  of  finall  Stones  and  Earth,  in 
fome  more  of  Earth  than  Stones,  in  others  vice  verfa.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  it,  (Fig.  iii.)  in  the  middle  of  the  Barrow  we  found  a  large 
Cavity,  as  reprefented  in  the  Plan,  lull  of  Earth ;  there  was  a  paf- 
fage  into  it  at  the  Eaftern  end,  one  foot  eight  inches  wide,  between 
two  Stones  fet  on  end.  In  the  middle  it  was  four  feet  eight  inches 
wide,  the  length  of  it  22  feet.  It  was  wall’d  on  each  fide  with 
Mafonry  and  Mortar,  the  fides  four  feet  ten  inches  high;  at  the 
Weftem  end  it  had  a  large  flat  Stone  which  terminated  the  Cavity, 
its  length  bore  E.  and  by  N.  and  it  was  cover’d  from  end  to  end 
with  large  flat  Stones,  feveral  of  which  we  removed  in  order  to  get 
the  exa<ft  dimenfions  of  the  Cavity,  and  others  had  been  carry’d  off 
for  building.  Forty-two  feet  diftant,  to  the  N.  E.  we  opened  ano¬ 
ther  Barrow  of  the  fame  kind.  The  Cave  was  lefs  in  all  refpe&s, 
but  of  the  fame  lhape;  the  length  bore  N.  E.  by  E.  14  feet,  the 
walled  fides  two  feet  high  ;  where  the  Cavity  was  narrowed:,  it  was 
but  one  foot  eight  inches,  in  the  middle  four  foot,  and  at  the  S. 

W.  end  two  feet  wide  in  the  bottom.  On  one  fide,  in  the  floor, 
was  a  finall  round  Cavity,  dug  deeper  than  the  reft.  It  was  cover’d 
with  flat  Rocks  as  the  former.  In  both  thefe  we  found  neither 
Bone  nor  Urn,  but  fome  ftrong  un&uous  Earths,  of  different  co¬ 
lours  from  the  natural,  which  fmelt  cadaverous.  The  reafon  why 
thefe  Cavities  were  made  fo  much  beyond  the  dimenfions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  was  probably  that  they  might  contain  the  Remains  not 
of  one  perfon  only,  but  of  whole  families,  it  being  ufual  among  the 
ancients  for  particular  families  to  have  feparatc  Burying  Places.  The 
vulgar,  however,  are  not  eafily  perfuaded,  but  that  thefe  Graves 
were  made  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Body  there  interr’d,  and 
they  are  ftill  call’d  in  thefe  Illands,  The  Giatits  Graves'. 

*  Stukclcy’s  Abury,  pag.  43.  w  c<  In  hifcc  vulgus  Gigantes  fcpultos  credit/' 

•  As  fee  the  Louthiana  paflim.  Wormius. 

1  As  at  Bofwero  in  the  pariih  of  SancreJ,  Cornwall.  Jj} 
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In  moll  of  thofe  Barrows  which  have  been  examin'd  by  the 
Curious,  they  have  found  Urns,  of  which  we  ihall  difeourfe  at  large 
as  loon  as  we  have  gone  through  the  Monuments  that  inclole  them. 

In  lome  Barrows  tliere  are  no  Urns,  but  in  or  near  the  centre 
there  are  either  round  or  fquare  Pits  “,  which,  by  their  containing 
black  greafy  earth,  fhew  that  they  were  delign’d  to  ferve  the  office 
of  Urns,  but  the  moifture  of  the  furrounding  Earth,  in  this  kind 
of  burying,  loon  confumes  the  Bones. 

sect.viii.  In  fome  Barrows  again,  tliere  are  neither  Urns,  nor  little  Repoli- 
tones  inllead  of  them,  but  Human  Skeletons  without  any  Sign  of 

rows  in  Bri-  their  having  pafs'd  through  the  Fire.  Whofe  Sepulchres  thefe  were, 

Sign’d. Wbc  we  fhall  prelently  conlider.  In  the  mean  time  it  mull  be  obferv’d, 
that  this  way  of  burying  under  Tumuli  was  fo  univerfal,  that  it  is  no 
eafy  matter  to  decide  by  what  Nation  any  Barrows  were  ere&ed, 
unlefs  fome  criterion  lound  within,  affift  us  to  form  our  judg¬ 
ment.  Thus,  by  the  Materials,  and  Workmanfliip  of  the  Urn,  the 
Cell  that  contains  it,  Coins  perhaps,  and  Inilrumcnts  of  War,  or  do- 
mcllick  life,  which  may  accompany  the  Bones,  we  may  difeover  to 
what  nation  we  are  to  affign  fuch  Sepulchres ;  but  where  thefe  In¬ 
dications  are  wanting,  we  mull  reft  contented  in  our  uncertainty. 
If  indeed  it  be  true  “  that  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  though  they 
“  continued  to  bury  their  dead  under  Earthen  Hillocks,  had  left  off 
“  burning  them,  at  or  before  their  arrival  and  fettlement  in  this 
“  Illand as  Morton  *  conjectures  from  Wormius,  (Mon.  Danica, 
Lib.  i.  chap.  vi.  and  vii.)  then  all  our  Barrows  in  Cornwall  with  Urns 
or  Allies,  mull  be  either  Britiffi  or  Roman,  ( few,  if  any,  being 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Traders  of  Phenicia  and  Greece,  as  being  too 
diftant  from  the  Sea  Shore) :  but  I  doubt  whether  lo  much  can  be 
clearly  concluded  from  Wormius.  That  the  Danes  and  Swedes 
fometimes  burnt  their  dead  bodies  (efpecially  of  their  principal  men) 
and  fometimes  interr’d  without  burning,  is  to  be  gathered  from  Sax. 
Gram.  x(  pag.  50.  ibid.  Wormius,  pag.  51.)  but  no  more.  Thus 
far,  then,  we  may  proceed  upon  fure  grounds  in  affigning  thefe  Mo¬ 
numents  to  their  proper  Authors,  that  where  there  are  no  Coins,  or 
Pavements  underneath,  or  elegance  in  the  Workmanfhip  of  the  Urns, 
or  choice  in  the  Materials  of  which  the  Urns  are  made,  or  Roman 
Camp  or  Way  near,  or  in  a  line  with  thefe  Barrows,  we  may  fafely 
conclude,  that  fuch  Barrows  are  not  Roman,  and  vice  verfa.  But 


•  Dr.  Williams,  ibid,  ut  fupra.  N*  2,  3,  4. 
Plot’s  StafFordihire,  pag.  405. 

44  On  opening  one  of  the  Barrows  on  Clcnt 
44  Heath,  mention'd  by  Plot  in  his  Nat.  Hift.  of 
44  Suffordfhirc,  there  was  found  at  the  depth  of 
44  ten  feet,  a  quantity  of  black  greafy  earth,  and 
44  fome  half-burnt  flicks  and  afhes.”  Letter  1744. 
w  Northamptonfh.  pag.  531. 

*  J  he  Danes  buried  the  body  of  Hubba,  in 


the  year  878  in  DcvonOiirc.  Hcame’s  Note  on  the 
Life  of  Alfred,  pag.  60.  The  Stones  are  fwept 
away  by  the  Sea’s  cncrcafing,  yet  the  name  fUll 
remains  on  the  Strand  near  Appledore  in  the 
North  of  Devon,  and  to  this  day  the  place  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Whibblc  Stow. 
Ifk.  Mem.  of  Ex.  pag.  8.  but  fometimes  thev  alfo 
burnt  their  Dead.  Sec  Worm,  and  Nich.  rfifior- 
Libr.  pag.  52. 


we 
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wc  cannot  determine  all  the  reft  to  be  Britiffi,  nor  indeed  diftin- 
guiffi  the  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  Britiffi  one  from  another ;  arts  being  at 
much  the  fame  height  with  them  all,  and  their  cuftoms  very  like,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  ancient  iimple  manner  of  bellowing  their  dead,  and 
ornamenting  their  Sepulchres  with  memorials  of  Stone-work  ;  and  the 
Saxons,  and  Danes,  likely,  when  they  had  leifure,  as  willing  to  ho¬ 
nour  their  Generals  with  luneral  Piles,  as  die  Britans  were  their  Princes 
and  Priefts:  but  it  muft  be  allow’d,  that  where  Barrows  have  neither 
Urns,  nor  little  repofttories  inftead  of  them,  but  human  Skeletons, 
without  any  fign  of  their  having  pafs’d  thro’  the  fire  ;  thefe  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  Sepulchres  of  fuch  unfettled  ftrangers,  as  the 
Saxons  were  (whilft  they  infefted  Cornwall)  before  the  time  of  Vorti- 
gern,  and  the  Danes  alter  diem,  who  were  perpetually  engag’d  in  in¬ 
roads,  and  all  the  hurry  of  wandering  parties,  than  of  the  fix’d  na¬ 
tives. 

By  the  contents  of  all  Barrows  which  have  been  examined  elfe-  SECT.  ix. 
where,  as  well  as  in  this  Ifland,  it  appears  that  the  principal  caufe  The£cr”n^'f 
of  their  erection  was  to  enclofe  either  the  Afhes,  or  the  Bodies,  un-  Barrows, 
burnt,  ol  the  dead :  however,  die  Sepulchres  of  the  Ancients,  being 
always  look’d  upon  with  a  kind  of  veneration  they  became  afterwards 
applied  to  die  folcmnization  of  their  higheft  Rites  of  Religion  and 
Feftivity.  No  fooner  was  Alexander  arrived  upon  the  Plains  before 
Troy,  but  he  perform’d  Sacrifices  and  other  ufual  Rites  at  the  Tu¬ 
mulus  of  Achilles ;  and  this  is  recorded  of  him  not  as  any  thing  new, 
or  inftituted  by  him ;  we  are  therefore  only  to  confider  him  here, 
as  complying  with  the  already  eftablifhed  cuftoms  of  his  coun- 
try.  Again,  as  the  Druids  burnt,  and  afterwards  buried  their  dead r, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  had  Barrows  for  their  Sepulchres,  as  well 
as  other  nations,  and  this  was  the  original  ufe  of  them,  but  they 
wrere  afterwards  otherwife  applied ;  for,  on  the  Stone  Barrows,  the 
Druids  kindled  their  annual  fires,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  large 
flat  Stone  on  the  top*.  Where  the  Eardi  Barrows  are  inclofed,  or 
fliaped  by  a  Circle  of  Stones-erett,  diey  may  fafely  be  prefum’d  to 
have  ferv’d  as  Altars  for  Sacrifice.  Thefe  Heaps  were  alfo,  probably, 
at  times,  places  of  Inauguration,  the  Chieftain  ele<5t  ftanding  on  the 
top  expofed  to  view,  and  the  Druid  officiating  clofe  to  the  edge  be¬ 
low  *.  O11  the  fame  Hillocks  ( likely)  judgment  was  frequently  pro¬ 

nounc’d,  and  the  moft  important  decifions  made,  as  from  a  facred  emi¬ 
nence  ;  and  where  thefe  were  not  at  hand,  fomething  of  like  kind b 

y  Pomp.  Mela.  lib.  iii.  chap.  ii.  44  round  Mount  to  be  caft  up,  and  upon  the 

z  See  Book  ii.  chap.  xx.  pag.  130.  <c  fame  was  the  Judgment  Seat  placed,  having  his 

*  Martin  of  the  Ifics,  pag.  365.  44  Back  towards  the  fun  or  the  weather.  Some  of 

b  «4  When  an  aflembly  met  together  for  the  44  thefe  Mounts  were  made  fquare,  fome  round, 

44  title  of  lands,  the  King,  or  his  Deputy  came  44  and  both  forts  bore  the  name  of  Gorfeddcvy 
44  upon  the  land,  and  with  the  contending  par-  44  dadlc,  that  is,  the  Mount  of  Pleading.”  Jones’s 
44  tics  and  their  friends,  and  a  champion  for  each,  Anfwers  in  Toland  of  the  Druids,  pag,  94. 

44  viev/d  the  controverted  lands,  then*  caus'd  a 

Hhh 


was 
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was  ere&ed  for  the  Judge  to  lit  upon  and  give  forth  his  Decrees  with 
proper  advantage. 

In  the  Scotch  Ides  they  reft  their  Corpfes  (as  they  are  carry ’d  to 
burial)  at  fome  little  Barrows,  oblige  themfelves  to  make  a  religious 
tour,  fun-ways,  round  fome  heaps  of  Stones,  and  (that  they  might  re¬ 
tain  this  very  ancient,  but  Druid  Cuftom,  (though  Chriftians)  main¬ 
tain  a  Tradition  among  them,  that  one  Barrow  was  confecrated  to 
St.  Martin,  and  another  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  lirft  Miflionaries  in  Ireland  (in  order  to  prevail  in  greater 
points)  were  forc’d  to  comply  with  fome  of  the  Druid  Superftitions, 
and  inftead  of  aboliftxing  them  quite,  thought  it  bcft  to  give  them 
only  another,  and  a  Chriftian  turn.  Not  being  able  to  withdraw  them 
from  paying  a  kind  of  Adoration  to  Erected -ftones,  they  cutCrofles  on 
them,  and  then  permitted  that  Superftition.  So  here,  their  Miftion¬ 
aries,  fent  to  convert  thefe  ignorant  Illanders,  feeing  the  profound 
veneration  they  had  for  Barrows,  dedicated  them  to  Chriftian  Saints, 
and  then  allowed  of  the  religious  turn,  refting  the  Corps,  and  the 
like  fanciful  abfurdities. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Crovtleh. 


IN  leveral  parts  of  Cornwall  we  find  a  large  flat  Stone  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  pofition  (or  near  it)  fupportcd  by  other  flat  Stones  fix’d 
on  their  edges,  and  faften’d  in  the  ground,  on  purpofe  to  bear  the 
weight  of  that  Stone,  which  refts  upon,  and  ovcr-ftiadows  them,  and 
by  reafon  of  it’s  extended  furface,  and  it’s  elevation  of  fix  or  eight 
feet,  or  more,  from  the  ground  makes  the  principal  figure  in  tliis  kind 
sect.  I.  of  Monument.  The  fituation  which  is  generally  chofen  for  this  Mo- 
CromJih lhc  nument>  is  the  very  fummit  of  the  hill,  and  nothing  can  be  more  exa<5t 
than  the  placing  fome  of  them,  which  ftiews,  that  thole  who  eredled  them 
were  very  follicitous  to  place  ’em  as  confpicuoufly  as  poflible.  Some¬ 
times  this  flat  Stone,  and  it’s  fupporters,  ftand  upon  the  plain  natural 
foil,  and  common  level  of  the  ground  ;  but  at  other  times  it  is  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  Barrow  made  either  of  Stone  or  Earth  ;  it  is  lometimes  plac’d 
in  the  middle  of  a  Circle  of  Stones-eretft,  and  when  it  has  a  place  of 
that  dignity,  muft  be  fuppos’d  to  be  ere&ed  on  fome  extraordinary 
occafion ;  but  when  a  Circle  has  a  tall  Stone  in  the  middle,  it  leems  to 
have  been  unlawful  to  remove  that  middle  Stone,  and  therefore  we  find 
this  Monument  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  lometimes  plac’d  on  the  edge 
of  fuch  a  Circle c.  But  we  find  fome  Croinlehs  ereefted  on  fuch  rocky 


c  Sec  PI.  XIII.  Fig.  iii.  a,  and  b,  inBofcawen-un:  theCromlchwas  poftcriour  in  date  to  the  Circle,  nml 

from  which  we  may  draw  this  Confcqucnce  ;  that  the  former  crcflcd  there  for  the  fake  of  the  latter. 

fituations, 
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fituations,  and  fo  diftant  from  houfes,  (where  no  Stones-ereft  do  ftand, 
or  appear  to  have  flood,)  that  we  may  conclude,  they  were  often  e- 
re<5ted  in  places  where  there  were  no  fuch  Circles.  Some  of  thefe 
Monuments  are  quite  inclos’d,  and  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  Barrow; 

As  that  of  Senor  in  Cornwall  (Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  iii.)  and  that  at  Chun 
(Plate  XX.  Fig.  x.)  and  that  mention’d  by  Wormius,  pag.  4.  Mon. 

Dan.  * 

I  find  the  number  of  fupporters  in  all  the  Monuments  of  this  kind  sect,  n.- 
which  I  have  fecn  to  be  no  more  than  three,  the  reafon  of  which  I  take  CojJ*^on 
to  be  this  ;  they  found  it  much  eafier  to  place  and  fix  fecurely  any  in¬ 
cumbent  weight  on  three  fupporters  than  on  four,  or  more  ;  becaufe, 
in  the  latter  cafe,  all  the  fupporters  muft  be  exadlly  level  on  the  top,  and 
die  under  furface  alfo  of  the  covering  Stone  be  plan’d  and  true,  in  order 
to  bring  the  weight  to  bear  equally  on  every  fupporter ;  whereas,  diree 
fupporters  have  no  occafion  for  fuch  nicety ;  die  incumbent  weight 
eafily  inclining  itfelf,  and  refting  on  any  diree  props,  (tho’  not  of  one 
level  on  the  top) ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  the  Covering  Stones,  not 
horizontal,  but  always  more  or  lefs  fhelving,  the  weight  naturally  fiib- 
fiding  where  the  loweft  fupporter  is  found,  and  fupporters  of  unequal 
height  being  eafier  found  than  thofe  of  one  and  the  fame  \ 

The  Supporters  mark  out,  and  inclofe  an  area,  generally,  fix  feet  loner, 
or  fomewhat  more,  and  about  four  feet  wide,  in  the  form  of  a  ftone 
Cheft  or  Cell ' ;  on  diefe  Supporters  refts  a  very  large  flat,  or  gib¬ 
bous  ftone  ‘.  In  what  manner  they  proceeded  to  ere<ft  diefe  Monu¬ 
ments,  whether  by  heaping  occafional  Mounds,  or  Hillocks  of  Earth 
round  the  Supporters,  in  order  to  get  the  Covering  Stone  the  eafier 
into  it’s  place,  or  by  what  Engines,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  enquire; 
but  what  is  moft  furprizing  is,  that  this  rude  Monument  of  four  or 
five  Stones  is  fo  artfully  made,  and  the  huge  incumbent  Stone  fo  geo¬ 
metrically  plac’d,  that  though  thefe  Monuments  gready  exceed  the 
Chriftian  aera  (in  all  probability)  yet  ’tis  very  rare  to  find  them  give 
way  to  Time,  Storm,  or  Weight ;  nay,  we  find  the  coveringStone 
often  gone,  that  is,  taken  down  for  building,  and  yet  die  Supporters 
ftill  keeping  dicir  proper  ftation. 

From  the  oblate,  and  fpreading  form  of  the  upper  Stone  (refem- 
bling  a  Difcus)  this  Monument  is  in  Cornwall  call’d  by  the  name 
of  Quoit.  In  Merionidfliire  (Wales)  alfo  there  is  one  call’d  Koeten- 
Arthur,  or  Quoit  of  Arthur ;  and  another  in  Carnarvonfhire,  called 


d  One  only  which  I  have  yet  heard  of,  has  it’s 
Supporters,  or  Side-Stones,  fix’d  on  a  folid  Rock. 
State  of  Downc,  pag.  1 99. 

e  In  Denmark,  alio  Wormius  fays,  the  Support¬ 
ers  arc  but  three. 

i  44  Sub  hac  Mole,  Cavitas  vifitur  in  quibufdam 
44  valla  fatis,  in  aliis  terra  ac  lapidibus  repleta  qux 
44  fanguini  vidlimarum  rccipicndo  deputata  credi- 
44  tur.”  Worm.  pag.  7.  How  right  he  is  in  the 


ufc  aflign’d  for  this  Cavity,  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

*  One  in  Wales  at  Bodofwyr  (Cambd.  810.) 
is  faid  to  be  neatly  wrought  and  pointed  into  fe- 
vend  Angles,  which,  if  not  the  EfFcd  of  fome  mo¬ 
dern  Fancy,  and  love  of  Alteration,  is  very  rare  in 
Monuments  of  this  kind.  Thofe  five  which  I 
have  exhibited  here  from  Cornwall  in  PI*.  XVIII. 
and  XX.  and  others,  which  I  have  feen,  arc  more 
artlcfs. 

Bryn 
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Bryn  y  Goeten,  or  the  Quoit  Hillock.  In  the  Hie  of  Jerfey,  (where 
there  are  many)  they  are  call’d  Pouqueleys,  but  the  general  name 
by  which  they  are  known  among  die  learned  is  that  of  Cromleh  *, 
(or  crooked  Stone)  the  upper  llone  being  generally  of  a  convex  or 
{Welling  furface,  and  refting  in  an  inclined  or  crooked  polition. 
SECT.vm.  What  Nation,  Seel,  or  Religion  this  kind  of  Monument  may  be 
What  Nad-  {aid  properly  to  belong  to,  or  had  it  s  rile  from,  is  a  point  not  eafily 
brib’d  to.  1  to  be  adjufted,  feeing  we  find  diem  in  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
and  in  the  Illes  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  adjacent  to  the  Coafts  of 
Spain  and  France,  in  Jerfey,  Ireland,  Britain,  and  the  Britifh  Hies ; 
and  perhaps  in  many  other  countries  they  will  occur,  cfpccially  the 
Northern  Kingdoms,  by  which  they  lliould  feem  to  have  been  Cel- 
tick  Monuments,  and  with  that  numerous  people  carried  into  all  their 
Setdements. 

That  the  Druids  erected  Monuments  of  this  kind,  I  diink  is  more 
than  probable,  for  there  are  remains  of  feveral  in  the  Hie  of  Anglefea, 
and  in  places  denominated  from  the  ancient  Druids There  are  alio 
many  Cromlehs  Hill  entire  in  the  Weft  of  Cornwall,  where,  by  the 
number  ftill  remaining  of  their  Monuments,  the  Druids  muft  have 
been  long  fix’d.  From  which  reafons  I  conclude,  as  well  as  for  diat 
die  Chriftians  never  erected  fuch  Monuments,  that  the  Druids  were 
accuftomed  to  ereeft  Monuments  of  this  kind.  To  whom  clfe  can 
we  attribute  them?  If  it  be  laid,  to  the  Danes;  fome  of  them  would 
likely  have  been  inferib’d,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  among  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  as  we  meet  with  in  Cornwall ;  for  inferib’d,  fome  of  them  arc, 
in  Denmark,  as  Wormius  informs  us:  befides,  we  find  them  in  pla¬ 
ces  where  the  Danes  never  were,  and  therefore  they  cannot  all  be 
Danilh ;  neither  do  they  appear  to  be  fuch  as  Sojourners,  and  gene¬ 
rally  in  an  Enemy’s  Country,  would  have  leifure  and  fecurity  enough 
to  ere<ft.  But  as  diey  are  not  likely  to  be  Danilh,  fo  neither  can 
they  be  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Druids ;  for  we  find  them  alfo  in 
many  foreign  parts  where  the  Druid  Priefthood  never  took  footing. 

Doubtlefs  they  are  very  ancient,  as  appears  by  their  limplicity,  the 
grandeur  and  fewnefs  of  the  Materials.  The  Irilli  Hiftorians  lay  that 
Tigemmas  King  of  Ireland,  firft  Author  of  Idolatry  there,  died  anno 
mundi  3034,  in  the  Plains  of  Magh  Sleachd,  (i.  e.  the  field  of  wor- 
fhip)  with  a  great  number  of  his  fubje&s,  wliilft  they  were  facrificing 


h  In  Wclfb,  Cromlech  j  but  the  Cornlfh  (inflead 
of  pronouncing  the  Greek  X  as  ch,)  only  accent 
ihe  Vowel  before  the  H,  and  drop  the  C.  thus  in- 
Head  of  Lech  a  flat  Stone,  they  lay  Leh,  plur : 
Lehou.  Crom,  or  Crum,  (Armoricc  Crwm),  is 
crooked,  and  a  Word  Hill  in  ufe  among  the  Corn- 
ifli,  in  that  fenfe.  From  Crom  or  Crum,  comes 
Crymmy,  bending,  bowing  ;  whence  fome  (viz. 
Toland,  and  the  State  of  Down,&c.)conjecture  that 
thefc  Stones  were  call’d  Cromlech,  from  the  Reve¬ 


rence  and  Adoration,  which  Perfons  bowing  paid 
to  thftn.  If  the  Reader  chufcs  to  derive  Cromlech 
from  the  Hebrew  with  Rowland,  pag.  47,  214. 
HI*?  DTI!  will  fignify  a  devoted,  confecrated 
Stone. 

1  As  Trc'r  baird,  and  Bodofwyr ;  and  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  fame  nature,  viz.  Kiftvaen’s  (or 
Stone-chefts)  cover’d,  are  call’d  in  Dcnbighfliirc, 
Kcrig  y  Drudion,  that  is,  Druid  Stones.  ~ 


there 
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there  to  Crom  Cruach  \  The  largeft  Cromleh  in  Anglcfea,  is  faid  to 
be  the  Sepulchral  Monument  of  Bronwcn,  Daughter  of  King  Leirus, 
who  by  the  Welch  Traditions  begun  his  Reign,  A.  M.  3205 '.  The 
Supporters  indeed  arc  found  mark’d  widi  Crolles  in  a  Monument  of 
this  kind  call’d  Ty  Iltud  *  in  Wales ;  but  the  Crofles  and  the  Saint’s 
name  mull  have  been  given  it  after  Chriftianity  came  in,  if  this  be  a 
true  Cromleh,  for  the  Chriftians  never  erected  Structures  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  been  fanciful  enough  to  imagine  that  the  Cromleh  was  sect.  iv. 
intended  for  a  federal  teftimony  fome  from  the  Sacrifice  near  it,  and 
other  lacred  Ceremonies  performed,  feem  to  have  miftaken  the  Crom-  thefcMonu- 
leh  for  the  Idol  to  which  divine  honours  were  pay’d,  as  at  Crom mems’ 
Cruach  abovementioned  ;  others  have  been  fo  weak  as  to  think 
them  Prilons,  becaufe  one  goes  by  the  name  of  Kenricus’s  Priion,  in 
Wales,  and  might  poflibly  be  converted  to  that  ufe;  but  the  moft  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  is,  that  they  were  Druid  Altars 0 ;  wliich,  becaufe 
efpous’d  by  feveral  learned  men,  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine, 
by  confidering  their  ftruCture,  and  fitnefs,  or  unfitnels  for  fuch  an  ufe. 

It  is  very  unlikely,  if  not  impofiible,  that  ever  the  Cromleh  fhould 
have  been  an  Altar  for  Sacrifice,  for  the  top  of  it  is  not  eafily  to  be 
got  upon,  much  lefs  a  fire  to  be  kindled  on  it,  fufficient  to  confume 
the  ViClim,  without  fcorching  the  Prieft  that  officiated ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  horrid  Rites  with  which  the  Druid  Sacrifice  was  attended, 
and  which  there  is  not  proper  room  or  footing  to  perform  in  lb  pe¬ 
rilous  a  ftation0.  Molfra  and  Senor  Quoits  are  fo  very  thin,  that 
the  intenfenefs  of  the  Sacrifical  Fire  mull;  have  crack'd,  and  loon 
broke  the  Quoits,  which  are  all  of  Moor-Stone p,  and  can  therefore 
refill;  the  file  but  very  indifferently,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  com¬ 
pact  ftone  eafily  fplitting  on  being  roafted.  But  what  is  almoft  de- 
cifive  in  this  difpute  is,  that  the  Table  Stone  of  the  Cromleh  at 
Ch’un,  in  Morvah,  Cornwall,  (Plate  XX.  Fig.  x.)  is  fo  very  gibbous 
that  no  Prieft  could  ftand  on  it  either  to  tend  the  Fire,  or  overfee 
the  confumption  of  the  Victim.  There  is  alfo  one  in  Pembrokefhire, 
of  which  the  middle,  or  covering  Stone,  is  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
nine  feet  broad  towards  the  Bafe q ;  now  what  kind  of  Altar  could 


k  This  Crom-Cruach  (i.  c.  a  heap  of  crooked, 
unwrought  Stones)  was  the  moft  famous  Idol  of 
all  Ireland,  it  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  Circle  of 
12  Obclifks  on  a  hill  in  Brcfin  in  the  County  of 
Cavan  ;  and  by  the  Irifh  Writers  (State  of  Down 
p.  20.  Tol.  Hift.  Druidsp.  100.)  is  faid  to  have  been 
cover’d  with  Gold  and  Silver:  I  fuppofc  they  mean 
when  it  was  at  the  moft  celebrated  point  of  Glory, 
for  Idols  rife  and  fall  in  value,  and  have  greater, 
or  lefs  refort,  according  as  the  fits  of  Superftition 
arc  more  or  lefs  inflam’d. 

1  Cambd.  p.  810.  *  i.  c.  Houfc  of  St.  Iltut. 

ro  Sec  the  Louthiana,  book  iii.  pag.  12. 
n  44  Ego  ejufmodi  (viz.  Tumulos)  integris  e- 
<c  tiam  familiis  deftinatos  puto,  unde  ct  in  his  A rx. 


44  (viz.  Cromlchs)  qua?  communia  facrificia  pro- 
44  totius  gentis  incolumitate  immolata  excipiant.0 
Worm.  pag.  35.  See  Rowland  47.  215. 

p  Of  this  opinion  I  have  the  pleafurc  to  find 
the  judicious  Kcyfler  (pag.  46.)  fpeaking  of  the 
Cromleh  Monuments,  44  Quod  enim  alia  hujuf- 
44  modi  monumenta  in  Drcnthia  &  Septentrione 
44  attinet,  conftat  fupcriorcs  corum  lapides  plane 
44  rudes,  gibbofos  atquc  ad  facrificia  fuifle  ineptos: 
44  Accedit  quod  nulli  in  ullis  appareant  gradus, 
44  quibus  facerdos  facra  peraflurus  afeendere  &  in 
44  lumma  eniti  potucrit.” 

p  A  ftone  of  a  large  grain  or  gritt,  eafily  clove, 
and  fometimes  free  enough  to  yield  to  a  chizell. 

*  T#land,  pag.  98. 


this 
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this  be  ?  I  know  that  it  is  confidently  affirm’d  that  all  Cromlehs  were 
Places  of  Worfhip but  this  is  a  hafty,  vague  exprefiion,  and  it  was 
not  at  all  confidered  by  him  how  improper  the  dimenfions  and  parts 
of  a  Cromleh  were  for  a  Place  of  Worfhip.  That  part  of  it  which 
lies  dirctfly  under  the  Quoit,  and  may  be  term’d  the  Kift-vaen  of 
this  Monument,  is  in  fome  lo  dole  (as  particularly  at  Senor  and 
Ch  un)  that  tis  with  great  difficulty  any  man  can  get  into  it,  and 
where  the  Kift-vaen  is  not  fo  regularly  marked  out  and  enclofed  on 
every  fide,  (as  at  Lanyon,  and  Molfra  it  is  not)  there  is  great  reaibn 
to  believe  that  Ibme  of  the  conftitucnt  parts  have  been  removed : 
befides,  many  are  erected  on  Stone  Barrows,  viz.  Heaps  of  loole  imall 
Stones ;  a  very  uneafy  ftation  for  people  to  perform  their  Devotions 
upon.  The  Top-ftone  is  alfo  too  high  for  the  Pricfi  to  pour  out  his 
Libations  upon ;  fo  that  it  could  in  no  fenle  ierve  the  purpofc  of  an 
Altar,  but  only  (which  is  not  improbable)  to  receive  the  Oblations, 
and  Prefents  of  the  Afiembly,  in  honour  of  the  deceafed. 

That  the  ancients  might  lacrifice  near  the  Cromleh  is  not  unlike¬ 
ly  ;  whence  it  comes  to  pals  that  great  quantities  of  Afhes  may  be 
found  near  thefe  Monuments,  as  in  Jerfcy ;  but  that  the  Cromleh 
itfelf  was  an  Altar  for  Fire  will  by  no  means  follow  :  it  is  incongru¬ 
ous  both  to  the  Structure  and  the  Materials,  the  nature  of  which  laft, 
as  well  as  the  lhape  and  dimenfions  of  the  former,  are  more  inva¬ 
riable  rules  to  judge  by,  than  perhaps  any  other  now  to  be  dilco- 
vered  or  expected. 

dirl]Sepul"  As  the  whole  frame  of  the  Cromleh  fhews  itfeif  unfit  for  an  Altar 
of  Bumt-offcrings,  fo  I  think  it  points  out  evidently  to  us  fevcral 
realbns  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  Sepulchral  Monument.  The  area  in¬ 
clos’d  underneath  the  Quoit  is  about  fix  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
four  wide,  lo  very  near  is  this  fpace  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  human 
body,  and  every  kind  of  Sarcophagus  of  the  ancients. 

In  Cornwall  and  elfewhere  we  find  many  Kift-vaens,  (that  is,  an 
area  of  the  fize  of  the  body)  inclos'd  by  Side  Stones  pitch'd  on 
end,  without  any  Covering  Stone,  thefe  certainly  once  incloled  the 
the  Bones  of  die  Dead,  diough  now  generally  dug  up  to  learcli  for 
money,  and  what  elfe  is  our  Cromleh  but  a  Kift-vaen  confiftiog  of 
larger  Side  Stones,  covered  with  a  ftill  larger  and  flat  one  on  the  top? 

The  Supporters  therefore,  as  well  as  Covering  Stone  arc  no  more 
than  the  fuggeftion  of  the  common,  univerfal  fenfe  of  mankind,  which 
was,  firft,  on  every  fide  to  fence  and  furround  the  dead  body  from 
the  Violences  of  weather,  and  from  the  rage  of  enemies,  and  in 
die  next  place,  by  die  grandeur  of  its  conftruction  to  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  the  Dead.  Our  Altar-tombs  at  diis  day  are  but  a 


f  Ibid.  97 . 
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more  diminutive  and  regular  Cromleh,  and  call’d  Altar-tombs  (as  I 
apprehend)  not  from  any  divine  lervice  or  facrifice  ever  intended  to 
be  perform’d  upon  them,  but  becaufe  they  are  rais’d  from  the  Earth 
as  Altars  are,  near  their  height,  and  near  their  figure.  I  leave  it  to 
be  confider’d,  whether  the  Cromleh  might  not  obtain  the  name  of 
Altar  from  the  fame  refemblance  * ;  it  being  ufual  to  think  with  the 
Fabulous,  that  our  Forefathers  much  exceeded  in  proportion  the 
prelent  race  of  mankind,  and  therefore  had  feats  or  chairs,  (as  we  find 
the  Gyants  chair  almoft  in  every  country)  Altars,  Tombs,  and  Wea¬ 
pons,  proportionably  larger,  than  what  the  dwindled  prefent  generation 
have  any  occalion  for.  Next,  let  it  be  oblerv’d,  that  the  Cromleh’s 
are  fometimes  found  on,  and  often  furrounded  with  Barrows,  for  the 
hollow  of  the  Kiftvaen  part  is  as  deep  as  the  natural  furface  of  the 
hill ;  and  therefore  in  Cornwall  the  Cromlehs  are  not  plac’d  on  the 
top  of  die  Barrow  as  fome  of  the  Danifh  are.  But  the  Barrow  was  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  and  moll  general  ways  of  interring  the  dead,  and 
therefore,  it’s  being  round  this  Monument  is  no  weak  reafon  for  the 
Cromleh  to  be  the  place  of  Sepulture.  Again,  it  is  juftly  obferv’d 
that  a  fmall  brook  near  this  kind  of  Monument,  is  call’d  Rhyd  y  Bed- 
heu,  or  the  ford  of  the  Graves.  In  the  kune  page  it  is  faid,  that  hu¬ 
man  bones  and  allies  have  been  found  near  them.  The  names  alio 
of  fome  perfons  interr’d  in  them,  are  recorded,  as  that  of  Haraldus, 
(in  Wormius  pag.  22.  •)  and  that  ofBronwen  in  Wales.  Wormius 
mentions  a  Crypta  and  a  Cromleh  together  on  one  Barrow,  (pag.  44.) 
but,  for  want  of  an  accurate  drawing  of  both,  his  defeription  is  not 
fuificicntly  diftind ;  out  of  the  firft  were  taken  a  great  many  human 
bones,  from  which  he  concludes  it  to  have  been  the  burying  place  of 
fome  illuftrious  family. 

It  is  very  probable  therefore,  that  the  ufe  and  intent  of  the  Crom¬ 
leh  was  primarily  to  diftinguilh,  and  do  honour  to  the  dead,  and  alfo 
to  inclofe  the  dead  body,  by  placing  the  fupporters,  and  Covering- 
Stone,  fo  as  they  lliould  furround  it  on  all  fides. 

When  this  Monument  is  found  in  the  middle  of  a  facred  Circus, 
it  was  probably  the  Sepulchre  of  one  of  the  Chief  Priefts  or  Druids, 
who  prefided  in  that  diftrid,  or  of  fome  Prince,  a  favourite  of  that 
Order.  When  the  middle  of  the  Circus  was  already  taken  up  by 
a  finglc  Obelilk  which  was  always  regarded  as  a  Symbol  of  fome- 
thing  divine,  and  generally  worlliipp’d w,  then  was  the  Cromleh 
placed  on  the  edge  of  that  Circle,  and  perhaps  refpeding  a  parti- 

•  44  Ea  difpofitio  eft  (lays  Emraius  in  Wormio  44  fito  utrlnque  Lapide  juxta  caput,  pedefque,  ac 

pag.  9.)  cc  ut  aras  referre  videantur.”  44  fuperimpofita  SepulcbraH  Petra ,  aggeftis  etiam 

*  Annot.  on  Cambden,  pag.  810.  44  ad  Latent  lapidibus  minoribus.”  Kevflcr  from 

u  Snorro  (in  his  Hiftory  of  king  Harald,  ch.  45.)  Snorro,  pag.  101. 

deferibes  his  Tomb  fq,  that  it  muft  needs  have  w  See  before  on  finglc  Stones-crccl.  Book  in. 
been  of  the  Cromleh  kind.  44  In  medio  Tumuli  chap.  ii. 

44  (viz.  Barrow)  fcpultus  eft  Rex  Haraldus  difpo- 
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cular  region  of  the  Heavens.  Princes  and  great  Commanders  were 
not  only  interr’d  in  a  Barrow,  but  had  their  Sepulclires  farther  dig— 
nify’d  by  a  Cromleh  erected  tor  them.  Doubtlefs,  it  was  the  delire 
of  many  in  former  times,  as  it  Hill  is,  to  be  buried  near  die  remains 
of  an  illuftrious  Anceftor,  or  Predeceflor  in  Office  ;  hence  it  came  diat 
the  places  adjacent  to  thefe  Cromlehs  were  cliolen  for  burial  by  relati¬ 
ons,  friends,  and  fucceflours ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  fome  Vaults  are  dis¬ 
cover’d  near  thcle  Cromlehs ;  hence  in  die  large  Crypta,  above  from 
Wormius,  fome  bones,  alhes,  and  the  Enfigns  ot  military  command, 
as  fpears,  helmets,  and  die  like  ;  die  principal  body  depofited,  and  re¬ 
maining  (as  I  lufpedt)  undifturb'd  by  the  after-interments  in  the  Kift- 
vaen  of  the  Cromleh,  but  thro’  age  and  moifture  decay'd ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  reafon  why  they  are  not,  at  this  time  found,  may  be  this,  that 
moll  of  thele  Monuments  have  been  ranfack’d  by  foolilh  people  in 
hopes  of  finding  treafure. 

That  diefe  places  of  burial  became  afterwards  the  fccnes  of  the  Pa- 
rentalia,  or  where  divine  honours  were  pay’d,  and  Sacrifices  perform’d 
to  the  Manes  of  die  dead  is  very  reafonable  to  believe,  but  tliefe  Rites 
muft  have  been  tranfadled  at  fome  di fiance  from  die  Cromleh,  which 
(as  I  think,  has  been  fhewn)  could  never  lerve  for  facrifice.  “  Unica 
“  ubi  vifitur  (viz.  Ara,  i.  e.  the  Cromleh)  u  maxima,  ex  parte  Sep  til - 
4  4  chro  impofita  ejfe  folet ,  eo  fine,  ut  ibidem  in  memoriam  defun&i  quotan- 
44  nis  facra  peragantur  * By  which  words,  if  he  means,  that  there, 
in  that  place,  near  by,  that  is,  round  about  the  Barrow  and  Cromleh, 
facrifices  were  perform’d,  his  opinion  is  jufi,  and  the  Cromleh  might 
be  as  it  were,  the  facred  Kibla,  to  mark  the  place  of  afiembling, 
and  to  which  they  were  to  direct  their  devotions. 

I  muft  not  difmifs  this  Article  without  proper  Examples  and  Figures 
given  of  fome  ot  thofe  Monuments  in  Cornwall. 

Five  Elevations  I  have  chofen  to  exhibit  here,  and  four  plans, 
which,  as  there  are  fome  peculiarities  in  each,  may,  perhaps,  afford 
fome  light  and  confirmadon  to  what  goes  before,  or  may  pollibly  con¬ 
tribute,  when  in  the  hands  of  others,  towards  a  much  happier  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  defign  of  this  Monument,  dian  what  has  hitherto  ap¬ 
pear’d. 

I11  the  Parifii  of  Mademe  (Cornwall)  there  are  two  Cromlehs ;  one 
at  Molfra  (Plate  XX.  Fig.  ix.)  the  odier  at  Lanyon  (PI.  XVIII.  fig.  i.) 
The  former  is  plac’d  exa&ly  on  the  fummit  of  a  round  bald  hill,  as 
the  word  fignifies  in  the  Cornu-britifti.  The  Covcr-ftone  is  nine  feet 
eight  by  14  feet  three  inches,  reckoning  a  piece  evidently  clove,  or 
broke  oft  from  it,  and  lying  near  it.  The  fupporters  are  three,  five 
feet  high,  inclofing  an  Area  fix  feet  eight  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  four 


x  Worm.  pag.  8. 
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feet  wide,  fo  that  the  length  bears  due  Eaft:  and  Weft,  has  a  fide 
Stone  to  the  North,  but  is  open  to  the  South,  that  Stone  being  pro¬ 
bably  remov’d,  or  broken  into  pieces.  This  Quoit  was  evidently 
brought  from  a  Karn  or  Ledge  of  Rocks  below,  about  a  furlong  to 
the  North  Weft,  in  which  Karn  may  be  feen  feveral  very  large  flat 
Stones  lying  on  one  another  horizontally,  and  fome  thin  ones  near  the 
top,  feem  by  their  parallel  edges  to  have  been  rais’d  or  clove  off  from 
the  Rock  underneath  by  art,  as  il  on  purpole  to  form  more  Crom- 
lehs;  thofe  that  did  not  rife  well  lerving  for  Supporters,  and  the  more 
entire  for  Quoits,  or  Covering  Stones.  The  Stone  Barrow  with 
which  this  Cromleh  is  furrounded  is  not  two  feet  high  from  the 
general  furface,  37  feet  three  inches  in  diameter. 

As  this  Quoit  is  off*  from  its  ancient  fttuation  with  one  edge  reft- 
ing  on  the  ground,  I  thought  it  might  permit  us  fafely  to  fearch 
the  inclos’d  area.  In  digging,  one  foot  was  very  black,  the  natural 
upper  foil,  we  then  came  to  a  whitifh,  cinereous-coloured  ftiff  clay, 
two  inches  in  depth,  then  a  thin  ftratum  of  yellow  clay  mix’d  with 
grav'd,  four  inches  deep ;  then  a  flat,  black,  grealy  loom,  mix’d  in 
and  throughout,  more  or  lefs,  with  the  yellow  natural  clay  ten  inches 
in  depth,  under  which  appeared  the  hard,  natural,  ftony  ftratum 
w'hich  lies  on  the  Karn,  not  mov’d  frnce  the  deluge.  The  pit 
down  to  the  faft,  W'as  20  inches  under  the  natural  hill.  Although 
here  is  not  all  the  difeovery  that  might  be  wifh’d,  yet  the  following 
truths  may  be  deduc’d  from  this  digging :  By  the  black  grealy  loam 
being  got  down  under  the  two  layers  oi  yellow  and  cinereous  clav, 
it  appears  that  a  pit  was  dug  in  the  area  of  the  Kift-vaen ;  that 
fomething  which  either  was  originally,  or  has  ftnee  turn’d  black,  was 
plac’d  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

The  length  of  the  area  deferibed  by  the  liipporters  of  Lanyon  Lanyon 
Quoit  is  feven  feet,  but  it  does  not  ftand  Eaft  and  Weft,  as  at  Mol-  Cromlch- 
fra,  but  North  and  South,  as  that  Monument  of  Haraldus  men¬ 
tioned  by  Wormius,  pag.  22.  There  is  no  Kift-vaen,  that  is,  no 
area  mark'd  out  by  Side  Stones  under  this  Quoit,  which  is  more  than 
47  feet  in  girt,  19  feet  long,  it’s  thicknels  in  the  middle,  on  the 
Eaftem  edge  is  1 6  inches,  at  each  end  not  fo  much,  but  at  the  Weft- 
ern  edge  this  Quoit  is  two  feet  thick.  The  two  chief fupporters  (A  and 
B)do  not  ftand  at  right  angles  with  the  front  line,  as  in  other  Crom- 
lehs,  but  obliquely,  being  forced  from  their  original  pofrtion,  and,  as 
I  imagine,  by  the  weight  of  this  Quoit,  which  is  alfo  fo  high  that  a 
man  on  horleback  can  ftand  under  it.  Under  this  Quoit  I  caus’d 
to  be  funk  a  pit  of  four  feet  and  half  deep,  and  found  it  all  black 
earth  that  had  been  mov’d,  and  ftiould  liave  funk  ftill  deeper,  but 
that  the  Gentleman  in  whofe  ground  it  is,  told  me,  that  a  few  years 
before,  the  whole  cavity  had  been  opened  (on  account  of  fome 
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dream)  to  the  full  depth  of  fix  feet,  and  then  the  *  filft  appeared,  and 
they  dug  no  deeper ;  that  the  cavity  was  in  the  fhajx;  of  a  grave, 
and  had  been  rifled  more  than  once,  but  that  nothing  was  found 
more  than  ordinary.  This  Cromleh  Hands  on  a  low  bank  of  earth, 
not  two  feet  higher  than  the  adjacent  foil,  about  20  feet  wide,  and 
70  long,  running  North  and  South  :  at  the  South  end  has  many 
rough  Stones,  lome  pitch’d  on  end,  in  no  order;  yet  not  the  natural 
furniture  of  the  furface,  but  deflgnedly  put  there  ;  though,  bv  what 
remain,  ’tis  difficult  to  fay  what  their  original  pofition  was.  Weft 
N.  W.  there  is  a  high  ftone  about  80  yards  diftance.  By  the  black 
earth  thrown  up  in  digging  here,  nothing  is  to  be  abfolutely  con¬ 
cluded,  there  having  happen’d  lo  many  difturbances.  By  the  pit 
being  in  the  fhape  of  a  grave,  and  ftx  leet  deep,  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  a  human  body  was  interr’d  here,  and  by  the  length  of  the 
bank,  and  the  many  diforderly  ftones  at  the  South  end,  this  fhould 
lcem  to  have  been  a  burial  place  for  more  than  one  per fon. 

On  the  top  of  a  high  hill  about  half  a  mile  to  the  Eaft  of  Senor 
Church-town  Hands  a  very  large  handlbmc  Cromleh,  the  area  in¬ 
clos’d  by  the  fupporters  is  exactly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  that  at 
Molfra,  viz.  fix  feet  eight  inches,  by  four  feet,  and  points  the  fame 
way,  running  Eaft  and  Weft  (Plat.  XVIII.  Fig.  iii.  and  iv.).  The 
Kift-vaen  (Plan.  5.)  is  neatly  form'd  and  fenc’d  every  way,  and  the 
fupporter  mark’d  N#  2.  in  the  Plan,  is  eight  feet  ten  inches  high, 
from  die  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  Kift-vaen,  to  the  under  face 
of  the  Quoit.  The  fide  Stones  of  the  Kift-vaen  running  on  beyond 
die  end  Stone  form  a  little  Cell,  (N°  4.)  to  the  Eaft,  by  means  of 
two  ftones  terminating  them  at  right  angles.  The  great  depth  of 
this  Kift-vaen  which  is  about  eight  feet,  at  a  medium,  under  the 
plane  of  the  Quoit  is  remarkable,  there  is  no  ftone  in  it,  and  the 
Stone-barrow  14  yards  diameter  was  heap’d  round  about  it,  and 
almoft  reach’d  the  edge  of  the  Quoit,  but  care  taken  that  no  ftone 
fhould  get  into  the  Repofitory.  This  Quoit  was  brought  from  a 
Karn  about  a  furlong  off  which  ftands  a  little  higher  than  the  fpot 
on  which  this  Cromleh  is,  and  near  this  Karn  is  another  Cromleh 
not  fo  large  as  that  here  deferib’d,  nor  materially  different. 

About  500  yards  to  the  South  Weft  of  Ch  un  Caftle,  in  the 
parifh  of  Morvah  (Cornwall)  ftands  a  Cromleh,  the  Covering  Stone 
of  which  being  twelve  feet  and  half  long,  and  eleven  wide,  is  fup- 
ported  by  three  ftones  pitch’d  on  edge,  which  with  a  fourth  form 
a  pretty  regular  Kift-vaen. 

The  top  of  the  Quoit  is  very  convex ;  it  has  a  low  Barrow,  or 
Heap  of  Stones  round  it  as  at  Molfra.  Plate  XX.  Fig.  x. 

Though  in  fearching  thefe  Monuments  1  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  find  any  Bones,  or  Urns,  yet  thole,  who  have  lately  been  employ’d 

*  I  he  Ground  which  has  no:  been  mov’d,  is  call’d  in  Cornwall  the  Fall. 
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in  the  fame  enquiries,  have  had  better  fuccefs,  and  as  their  difeove- 
ries  plainly  confirm’d  the  ule  aflignd  to  thefe  Monuments  in  the 
foregoing  papers,  I  beg  leave  to  tranlcribc  a  paragraph  or  two  from 
Mr.  Wright’s  Louthiana. 

“  I  chanc’d  one  day  to  meet  with  a  fallen  one  (viz.  Cromleh)  upon 
“  Lord  Limerick’s  ground  about  two  miles  from  this,  by  the  fide  of 
“  a  River,  exactly  between  die  two  Druid  groves  before  deferib’d  : 
«  two  of  the  fupporters  were  broke  down  with  the  fall  of  the  incum- 
“  bent  load,  the  other  Banding.  This  (viz.  the  cavity  between  the 
“  Stones)  his  Lordfhip  immediately  order’d  to  be  carefully  dug  into,  and 
“  in  die  middle,  about  two  feet  deep,  cover’d,  and  inclos’d  within  broad 
“  flat  Stones,  great  part  of  the  Skeleton  of  a  human  figure  was  found, 
“  all  crowded  together  widiin  a  bed  of  black  greazy  earth,  as  if  ori- 
“  ginally  inclos'd  within  an  Urn.  Mix’d  with  the  bones  were  found 
“  fomc  pieces  of  clay  about  the  tliicknefs  of  my  little  finger  quite 
“  folid,  and  round,  as  if  part  of  a  Rod  broke  to  pieces,  which,  if 

«  really  fo,  probably  may  have  been  the  infgnia  of  the  high  office  of 

“  the  perfbn  here  interr’d.  Since  my  return  from  Ireland,  I  receiv’d 
“  diis  farther  account  from  a  friend  upon  the  place.  Yefterday  I 

“  went  with  Lord  and  Lady  Limerick  to  the  great  Cromleche  at 

«  Bullrichan,  (near  Dundalk,  Louth)  where  you  found  the  human 
“  bones  :  the  country  people  had  funk  above  a  yard  deeper  in  queft, 
“  I  believe,  of  treafure,  and  we  found  them  ftill  at  work  ;  tliey  had 
“  got  under,  and  were  trying  to  pull  up  the  large  fquare  Stone  which 
“  flood  on  one  edge  ,  they  came  to  another  flat  Stone,  under  which 
«  they  found  many  large  Bones,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  whether 
«  they  be  human  r :  tliey  rais’d  alio  many  regular  Stones  of  a  con- 
“  fiderable  length,  and  the  whole  place  feems  to  have  been  built 
up  regularly,  as  well  to  ftrengthen  the  three  great  props,  as  to 
“  contain  a  proper  Repofitory  lor  Bones,  or  whatever  was  to  be 
“  laid  there  \” 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  Urn-Burial ;  and  fome  remarkable  Unis  found  in  Cornwall. 

THAT  the  Britans  burnt  their  dead,  and  then  interr’d  the 
Remains  in  Urns,  cannot  but  appear  from  the  number  of 
Barrows  and  Urns  found  every  where,  and  Aflies  mix’d  with  the 
Earth  of  the  Barrows ;  that  the  Gauls  did  the  lame  we  are  well  af- 
fured  * ;  let  us  therefore  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  mofl  remark¬ 
able  circumftances  relating  to  Urn-Burial  in  general,  and  remarkable 
Urns  found  in  Cornwall  in  particular. 


r  If  they  were  not  human,  why  bury’d  with  that 
care  and  labour,  and  the  fame  fort  of  covering 
over  them  as  where  human  bones  were  found  by 


Mr.  Wright  ? 

»  Wrieht’s  Louthiana.  Book  in.  pag.  12. 

»  Sec  Slontfaucon,  tom.  v.  pag.  194. 

The 
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The  Urns  defign’d  to  contain  Human  Bones  were  fometiines  of 
Gold  ",  Silver,  Brals,  Marble,  or  Glals,  but  are  generally  of  Pottery 
Ware;  among  the  baj'barous  nations,  ol  rude  falhion,  coarle  clay, 
and  rather  fmoak'd  tlian  burnt ;  but  thole  ol*  the  Romans  eafily 
diftinguifh’d  by  their  elegant  lliape,  materials,  and  ornaments.  A- 
mong  the  politer  Ancients,  when  the  Urns  were  carried  to  be  in¬ 
tomb’d  in  the  Barrows  prepar'd  for  them,  they  were  lometimes  deck’d 
with  flowers,  ribbons,  or  other  gay  attire  ;  but  the  Bern  Lycurgus 
confin’d  the  Spartan  Urns  to  the  more  fober  drefs  of  Olive  and  Myr- 
tle'.  If  the  Barrow  could  not  be  immediately  erected,  the  Urn,  with 
the  Bones  in  it,  was  lecurely  laid  by,  covered  with  tranfparcnt  lin- 
nen  or  lilk,  till  the  Sepulchre  was  ready. 
sect.  I.  The  place  where  we  generally  find  them  is  the  middle  of  the 
Place* where  Barrow,  but  there  are  fome  which  are  found  near  die  outward 
edge d ;  the  realbn  of  wliich  different  pofition  leems  to  be  this ; 
the  Urn,  which  the  Barrow  was  purpolely  erected  to  inclole,  lies  in 
the  middle  of  it,  but,  if  any  perfon  had  a  delire  afterwards  to  be 
intomb’d  in  the  fame  Barrow,  a  Ikirt  of  it  only  was  open'd  near  the 
extremity  of  the  circumference,  or  a  little  trench  dug  diat  reached 
not  to  the  middle,  and  there  the  fecond  Urn  was  made  partaker  ot 
the  fame  Monument,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  tliat  no  violence  might 
be  offered  to  the  Remains  firfi:  interr'd. 

It  was  common  among  the  Ancients,  w  here  there  had  been  great 
intimacy  and  friendfhip,  for  the  Survivers  to  defire  to  be  interr'd 
near  the  perfon  that  dy’d  firff. 

----------  -  K  ou  yuy  'croOw, 

’Ton  GOV  dotVOVGK  fJLY)  ’lirO?.£lZ£Gdotl  T OLfOV. 

- -  And  now,  my  laft  requeff, 

Grant  me,  ye  Gods !  with  thee  intomb’d  to  reft. 

Says  Elect ra  lamenting  over  the  fuppos’d  Urn  of  her  brother  Oreftes «. 

Sometimes  not  only  one,  but  two  (or  more)  Urns  were  depofited 
round  the  central  Sepulchre,  and  fometimes  a  whole  family  chofe 
to  be  buried  in  the  fame  Barrow,  and  then  we  find  many  Urns  plac’d 
dole  one  to  another;  the  moll  remarkable  Monument  of  which 
kind  that  I  have  yet  heard  of  in  Cornwall,  was  that  open’d  by 
Ralph  Williams,  yeoman,  in  the  tenement  of  Chikarn  ( St.  fuff, 
Penwith)  where  (A.  D.  1733.)  in  removing  a  Barrow  was  difeover’d 
a  great  number  of  Urns,  and  as  they  approached  nearer  the  center, 
a  ftone  fquare  cheft,  or  cell,  pav’d  underfoot f,  in  which  was  alfo 

b  Patroclus’s  was  of  Gold,  II.  xxiii.  ver.  253.  Sc  Auftlc  Barrows,  Cornwall. 

Corinseus’s  of  Brafs.  /Fn.  vi.  vcr.  226.  A  Glafs  c  Sophocles.  Elcftra.  Aft.  iv.  Scene  i. 
one.  See  Kenn.  Par.  Ant*,  pag.  12.  1  As  I  have  been  inform’d  (fmcc  the  Death  of 

Brown,  pag.  37.  Hydriotaphia.  R.  W.)  by  his  Daughter  who  faw  the  Urn,  which 

d  Dr.  VV  illiams’s  Philof.  1  ranf.  1 740.  of  the  her  Father  brought  from  the  Field  into  his  Houle. 

found 
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found  an  Urn,  finely  carv’d,  and  full  of  human  Bones.  As  well  as 
could  be  remember’d  (at  the  time  when  I  had  this  relation  from  him, 
which  was  four  years  after  the  difcovery)  there  were  about  50  Urns 
which  furroundcd  the  central  and  principal  one,  which  alone,  be- 
caufe  it  appear’d  to  be  neatly  carv’d,  he  carry’d  home  to  his  Houfe, 
the  reft  (all  which  had  fome  remains  of  Bones  and  Earth  in  them) 
were  thrown  away  and  broke,  as  of  no  confequence. 

That  thefe  Urns  might  be  guarded  from  the  weight  above,  and 
round  them,  they  are  generally  found  in  fuch  little  Cells  of  Stone¬ 
work,  but  fometimes  they  are  inclos’d  with  greater  neatnefs  and  fe- 
curity,  efpecially  when  depofited  by  the  more  cultivated  nations  *. 

Urns  are  generally  found  ftanding  erect  on  their  bottom,  and  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  flat  Stone,  or  Tyle  ;  but  fometimes  they  are  themfelves 
a  covering  to  what  they  contain,  being  found  plac’d  with  their  mouths 
downwards,  as  were  the  Urns  at  Trelowarren,  (Chap.  viii.  p.  202.)  and 
a  remarkable  one  (PI.  XVI.  Fig.  v.)  found  in  Gwythian  Parifh,  Corn¬ 
wall,  where  in  May  1741,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  South  Weft  of 
the  Church-town,  the  fea  having  wafh’d  away  a  piece  of  the 
Cliff,  difeover’d  about  three  feet  under  the  common  furface  of  the 
Land  a  fmall  cavity  about  20  inches  wide,  and  as  much  high,  fac’d, 
and  cover'd  with  Stone  ;  the  bottom  was  of  one  flat  Stone,  and  upon 
it  was  plac'd  an  Urn  with  it’s  mouth  downwards,  full  of  human  bones, 
of  which  the  vertebra  were  very  diftindt.  Round  about  the  Urn  was 
found  a  quantity  of  fmall  Duft  or  Earth,  which  had  all  the  appearances 
of  human  Allies,  and  fill'd  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  about  four 
inches  high  from  the  bottom.  This  Monument  will  ftiew,  that  the 
Ancients  took  different  ways  to  fecure  the  remains  of  their  friends. 
Here,  the  bones  being  plac’d  in  the  Urn,  and  lecur’d  therein  with  clay, 
earth,  or  fat k ;  the  Urn  was  inverted  and  plac’d  in  it’s  cell  with  it’s 
mouth  downwards,  a  method  of  proceeding  which  they  thought  might 
prevent  the  moifture  of  the  ground  above  from  luddenly  rotting  the 
bones,  and  in  cafe  of  any  accidental  failing  of  the  coverture  might 
refill  the  weight  with  greater  ftrength,  than  if  the  Urn  were  plac’d  on 
it’s  bottom  ;  but  there  was  here  another  caution  obferv'd,  which  is, 
that  when  the  Urn  was  thus  plac’d  on  it’s  mouth,  the  allies  of  the 
human  body  feem  to  have  been  colledled  and  plac’d  round  the  Um, 
filling  the  cavity  to  fuch  an  height,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Urn  ftood, 
about  four  inches  deep  in  thele  allies.  This  body  was  well  burnt,  which 
is  a  mark  of  dignity  in  the  deceas’d  as  we  ftiall  fee  by  and  by,  and  as 
the  bones  of  fome  bodies  which  have  not  undergone  fo  much  fire  are 
found  round  the  Urn  in  fome  Sepulchres,  fo  here  the  allies  were  lay’d 
round  the  Urn  which  inclos’d  the  bones,  for  the  lame  realon,  namely, 
becaufe  both  the  bones  and  allies  belong'd  to  the  fame  perfon. 

1  Such  a  one  was  theUrn  found  at  Kerris,  and  the  there  will  be  a  particular  account  given  hereafter. 
Urn  found  in  Golbadnck  Barrow,  of  both  which  lib.  iv.  eft.  ii.  k  Sec  Horn.  Iliad  paflim. 

Ll  1  In 
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sect.  n.  in  tilde  Urns  the  friends,  or  relations  of  the  deccafed  thought  it 

Bones  how  t]iejr  duty  to  lay  up  the  colle&ed  bones  as  free  from  filth  and  pollution 
as  the  nature  of  mortality  will  permit.  The  larger  bones  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  were  burnt  again  and  again,  ’till  they  were  reduced  to  the  final- 
left  ftireds,  and  ’till  all  the  bones,  both  great  and  finall,  could  eafily 
be  crowded  into  fo  narrow  a  compafs  as  that  of  an  Urn  :  this  was 
the  general  way  of  proceeding,  for  no  bones  are  found  fcatter’d  in 
the  Barrows:  when  the  bones  were  thus  reduc'd  they  were  laid  in 
the  Urn,  and  the  allies  which  the  Urn  would  not  contain  were  fpread 
about  it,  and  cover'd  by  the  Barrow.  But  we  find  that  the  fires 
were  not  always  fo  well  attended,  nor  continued  enough  to  conlume 
the  greater  bones,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  Barrow  at  Trclowarren, 
(mention'd  p.  202.  before)  we  find  bones  of  all  kinds  and  fizes,  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  rcafon  that  they  were  plac’d  in  a  Cell,  as 
being  too  large  for  an  Urn,  but  adjoining  to  this  Cell  we  find  two 
Urns  (one  on  either  fide)  full  of  bones,  which  being  certainly  laid 
there  after  the  Cell  was  made,  in  the  middle,  fhew  that  the  bones 
of  them  were  better  burnt,  and  reduc’d  finall  enough  to  be  inclos’d 
in  Urns. 

Sometimes  they  inclos’d  what  was  well  burnt  in  an  Urn,  and  what 
was  not  fo,  in  a  Cell  round  the  Um ;  for  in  the  year  1716,  a  far¬ 
mer  of  the  village  of  Men,  near  the  Land’s  End,  Cornwall,  having 
removed  (in  order  to  cleave  it  for  building)  a  flat  Stone  feven  feet 
long,  and  fix  wide,  difeover’d  a  cavity  underneath  it,  at  each  end  of 
which  was  a  Stone  two  feet  long,  and  on  each  fide  a  Stone  four  feet 
long.  In  the  middle  of  this  fquare  cavity  was  an  Um  full  of  black 
Earth,  and  round  the  Urn  very  large  human  bones  not  plac'd  in  their 
natural  Order,  but  irregularly  mix’d.  In  thefe  inftanccs  it  appears, 
that  the  antient  Cornifti-Britans  were  not  always  fo  religioufly  punc¬ 
tual  in  confuming  the  larger  bones  of  the  body,  as  others  of  the  An¬ 
cients  thought  themfelves  oblig’d  to  be. 

Whilft  we  are  treating  of  the  difpofal  of  the  bones,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  obferve,  that  in  fome  Sepulchres  are  found  bones  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  thofe  of  the  human  body,  which  are  therefore  by  the  vul¬ 
gar  thought  to  be  the  Remains  of  Giants;  but  they  are  more  likely 
the  bones  of  horfes,  which,  as  well  as  amis,  were  thrown  into  the 
funeral  pile,  and  thought  as  abfolutely  neceflary  (for  thofo  who  were 
Soldiers)  in  the  next  life,  as  they  had  been  in  this ;  and  fo  honour¬ 
able  was  it  accounted  to  have  the  horfe  interr’d  with  them,  that 
(as  Keyfler  obferves,  pag.  169.)  none  but  the  Equites  had  a  right 
to  this  honour,  the  Foot-Soldiers  were  not  allowed  it. 

The  bones  being  laid  in  the  Urn  were  cover’d  fometimes  widi 
earth  prefs’d  in  clofe,  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  fome  Urns 
we  find  the  roots  of  grais ;  in  other  Urns  the  bones  feem  to  have 

been 


> 
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been  cemented  by  ftrong  mortar,  to  prevent  the  impure  mixture,  and 
keep  out  the  air  and  moifture;  but  the  moft  ancient  and  effectual 
way  was  to  cover  the  bones  with  the  fat  of  beafts,  the  oil  of  which,  the 
bones,  hot  from  the  embers,  ftrongly  imbib’d,  and  became  thereby  much 
better  guarded  againft  fucceftive  drought  and  moifture,  than  by  any 
other  method  then  known.  Achilles  therefore  orders  his  attendants 
to  cover  the  bones  of  Patroclus  with  a  double  coat  of  fat  1  out  of  his 
tendernefs  for  the  remains  of  his  friend. 

Belides  human  bones  it  was  ufual  among  the  politer  nations  to  sect.  HI. 
inclofe  in  the  fame  Um,  lamps,  lachrymatories  (fuch  (mall  vials  as  intstf  rina 
were  fill’d  with  purchas’d  tears)  and  other  utenfils  of  mourning,  which 
had  attended  the  funeral.  Sometimes  the  furniture  of  the  toilet  ac¬ 
companied  the  Matron  to  her  grave ;  combs,  inlaid  boxes,  nippers, 
fome  favourite  jewel  or  bracelet k  were  thrown  into  the  Urn,  as  of 
no  farther  ule  when  the  lady  was  to  drefs  no  more ;  others  chole  to 
tlirow  in  a  little  deity  in  Agate,  Amber ',  or  Chryftal.  In  lome  Urns 
are  found  Coins,  kindly  inferted  for  die  fatisfa&ion  of  pofterity,  being 
of  the  age  nearly  in  which  the  body  was  interr’d.  I11  others  are  found 
veffelsofoyl,  aromatick  liquors,  or  vinous  fpirits  °.  The  Helmet, 

Sword,  or  Spear,  were  ufually  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile  of  the  Sol¬ 
dier.  It  was  a  very  antient  cuftom  for  a  foldier  to  be  thus  accompa- 
ny’d,  whether  the  body  was  interr’d  without  burning,  or  burnt,  and 
the  afhes  plac’d  in  an  Um.  If  the  body  was  not  burnt,  the  fword  is 
found  entire,  and  was  ufually  plac’d  under  the  head,  a  cuftom  record¬ 
ed  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxiii.  27.  “  They  fhall  not  lye  with 
“  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircumcis’d,  who  are  gone  down 
“  to  hell  with  their  weapons  of  war,  and  have  lay’d  their  fwords  un- 
«  der  their  heads.”  But  if  the  body  was  burnt,  we  can’t  expect  to 
find  the  Sword,  Helmet,  or  Javelin,  entire,  diey  were  either  melted, 
or  crufh’d,  and  broke  in  the  fallings  of  the  funeral  fabrick,  undermin’d 
by  the  fire,  or  purpofely  broke  before  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile, 
that  fome  piece,  after  it  had  gone  thro’  the  lame  fire  with  it’s  mafter, 
might  be  inferted  in  the  Urn,  or  that  the  pieces  might  be  ftrew’d 
round  about  it  in  the  Barrow,  to  give  notice  to  all  who  fhould  dig, 
that  the  remains  of  a  foldier  lay  there,  and  were  not  to  be  violat¬ 
ed  ;  and  thefe  are  the  reafons  that  we  find  only  fmall  pieces  of  thele 
weapons  in  Sepulchres  where  the  bodies  had  been  burnt.  Several  bits 
of  brafs  were  found  among  the  bones  in  the  Men  Sepulchre  *,  and  the 
perfon  who  found  the  Urn  fhew’d  me  the  point  of  a  fword  of  brals 
found  at  the  fame  time  and  place  :  fome  thin  bits  of  brafs  I  had  alfo 


1  II.  xxiii.  vcr.  243. 

k  A  beautiful  bracelet  of  gold,  about  three  in¬ 
ches  broad,  but  exccflively  thin,  was  lately  found 
in  a  brown  earthen  Urn  under  a  Stone  Barrow  in 
Ireland.  By  the  ftze  it  ihould  be  a  lady’s  bracelet. 


for  it  will  hardly  come  on  a  man's  hand:  the  gold 
was  of  the  fineft  fort. 

1  Brown  of  the  Famefc  Um.  Hydriot  p.  23. 
n  Brown  ib.  33.  Kcnn.  Paroch.  Antiquit.  p.  23* 
*  Page  preced. 


out 
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SECT.  IV. 

Some  bones 
more  burnt 
than  others 
anJ  why. 
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out  of  the  Trelowarren  Barrow,  which  I  take  to  have  been  parts  of  a 
fword. 

In  iome  Urns  have  been  difoover’d  thin  plates  of  brafs,  remainders, 
either  of  fwords,  or  fome  neat  implements  belonging  to  a  deceas’d 
Artift,  and  thefe,  which  is  very  remarkable,  arc  half-melted ;  which 
laft  circumftance  feeming  to  be  an  evidence,  that  fuch  Urns  contain’d 
the  remains  of  fome  perfon  of  quality n ;  we  will  examine  a  little  into, 
efpecially,  as  we  had  reafon  in  the  foregoing  page  222.  to  take  notice 
of  the  different  degrees  of  burning  which  our  Cornilh  remains  of  mor¬ 
tality  have  undergone. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  funeral  piles  of  perlons  of  rank, 
and  character  were  better  contriv  d,  the  materials  greater  in  quantity, 
and  of  the  moft  combuftible  kind,  the  fires  better  tended,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  vigorous,  than  when  perfons  of  lower  circumftances, 
or  impious  lives  were  to  be  burnt.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
bones  of  the  vulgar,  ol  detefted  Tyrants,  fuch  as  Tiberius,  (whofe 
body  was  to  be  but  half  burnt  • )  or  of  thofe  who  dy’d  by  peftilence, 
whole  piles  were  erected  in  hafte,  and  but  little  care  taken  whether 
their  burnings  were  properly  compleated  or  not ;  it  is  no  wonder,  I 
fay,  that  their  Relicks  Ihould  be  but  half  burnt,  and  expos’d  to  pu¬ 
trefaction,  the  moft  dreaded  of  all  Cataftrophes ;  a  fate,  of  which 
Nero  was  more  afraid  than  of  death  itfelf  \  But  it  was  otherwife, 
where  the  quality  of  the  deceas’d,  and  the  love  of  their  furviving 
friends,  call’d  jointly  for  all  the  ritual  Obfequies  to  be  moft  minutely 
perform’d ;  here  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  by  the  friends,  that 
the  Fire  Ihould  be  kept  in  full  force,  till  the  flefii  was  quite  confum  d, 
and  the  bones  blanch’d  fair  ’,  and  few,  fit  to  take  their  place  in  the 
appointed  Urn.  The  fiercenefs  of  fuch  ftrong  Fires  melted  the  Sword- 
Blades,  Spear  Heads,  Spurs,  and  other  Enfigns  of  War  or  Art ;  and 
therefore  where  thefe  evidences  of  fuch  intenfc  Fires  are  found,  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the  intomb’d  remains,  were  thofe  of 
fome  confiderable  perfon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  great  quantity  of 
Bones  remain’d  unconfum’d,  it  may  be  inferr’d,  either  that  the  per¬ 
fon  interr’d  was  of  common  ordinary  circumftance,  or,  what  may  have 
been  more  probably  the  cafe,  that  the  funeral  was  perform’d  in  hafte, 
during  the  alarms  of  war,  when  they  had  not  fufficicnt  time  to  fuper- 
intend  the  burning ;  for  by  the  bits  of  Brafs,  and  piece  of  a  Sword  found 
at  Trelowarren,  and  alfo  at  Men,  there  muft  have  been  Soldiers  bury’d 
in  both  Sepulchres,  tho’  fo  many  Bones  remain’d  entire.  However, 
in  all  countries,  where  burning  of  the  dead  obtain’d,  it  was  account¬ 
ed  very  unhappy  for  the  deceas’d,  not  to  have  every  part  of  his  body 

■  As  Sir  T.  Brown  vciy  judicioufly  fuppofes  ib.  ton.  in  Tiber,  not.  Cafaubon. 
pag.  37.  To  whom  aflents  Keyfler,  pag.  517.  *  Sucton — Brown  38. 

*  M  Et  in  amphithcatro  fcmiuftulandum.”  Sue-  1  on*.  Horn. 
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J 
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(except  a  few  Bones,  which,  becaufe  they  were  fo  much  burnt,  were 
generally  call’d  allies)  convey’d  into  the  etherial  Regions  by  the  af- 
cending  flame ;  and  it  is  this  general  fentiment  of  the  Ancients,  to 
wit,  that  the  body  fhould  be  thoroughly  confum’d  by  the  funeral 
Fires,  which  is  convey’d  to  us  by  Homer  in  the  following  beautiful 

Patroclus’s  body  was  burning ',  Achilles  perceiv’d  the  Fire 
to  burn  faint  and  languid :  immediately  he  fufpends  his  addreffes  to 
die  Mams  of  his  departed  friend,  retir’d  a  little  from  the  pile ;  from 
an  exulting  Hero  became  a  fubmiflive  fupplicant;  offer’d  up  his 
Prayers,  and  pour’d  his  libations  to  Boreas  and  Zephyr ;  and  having 
vow’d  proper  Sacrifices,  befeeches  them  to  come  without  delay,  to  roufe 
and  fan  the  Fire,  diat  it  might  confumc  the  dead  body  of  his  dear  Pa- 
troclus  :  in  fine,  left  the  prayers  of  a  mortal  fhould  prove  ineffectual 
in  an  affair  fo  effential  to  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  the  deceas'd, 

Iris,  from  the  Gods,  feeing  the  diftrefs  of  Achilles,  hafts  away  to  fol- 
licit  the  Winds ;  they  come,  and  blow  the  fire,  and  the  body  is  burnt. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Rock-Bafons. 

m 

IN  Cornwall  there  are  Monuments  of  a  very  lingular  kind,  which 
have  hitherto  cfcap’d  the  notice  of  Travellers  ;  and,  tho’  elfewhere 
in  Britain,  doubtlefs,  as  well  as  here,  in  like  fituations,  have  never 
been  remark'd  upon  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  by  any  Writer;  they  are 
Hollows,  or  artificial  Bafons,  funk  into  the  furface  of  the  Rocks. 

The  firft  I  met  with  of  this  kind  were  thole  cut  into  a  Kam,  or  sect.  1. 
large  groupe  of  Rocks,  in  the  tenement  of  Bofworlas,  in  the  year  1 737. In  fevcral 
Three  of  them  may  be  feen  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  vii.  D,  E,  F.  p.  207. 

There  are  many  more  Hollows  of  the  fame  kind  on  this  Karn,  and 
in  the  tops  of  fevcral  feparate  large  Rocks,  which  are  fcatter’d  in  the 
Valley  beneath,  there  are  more,  and  fome  have  one  fingle  Bafon  on 
their  higheft  part. 

In  the  higher  part  of  a  Tenement  call'd  Kam-Lehou,  in  the  parifh 
of  Tivvidnek,  are  many  large  flat  Rocks.  Many  Bafons  there  are  cut 
into  the  tops  of  thefe  Rocks,  which  have  no  communication  with  one 
another,  (as  before  at  Bofworlas)  nor  any  chanel  to  difeharge  what¬ 
ever  it  was  that  they  were  defign'd  to  contain :  thefe  are  of  fevcral 
fizes,  but  of  no  particular  Figure. 

On  the  top  of  a  large  Quoit  here  (PI.  IX.  fig.  iii.p.  165.)  is  one  Bafon, 
which  has  feveral  little  ones  round  it,  communicating  what  moifture 


Epifodc. 

When 


’  Iliad  xxiii.  vcr.  192,  &c. 


M  m  in 


they 
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they  collcft  to  this  principal  Refcrvoir,  which  is  triangular,  about  3  feet 
7  long,  is  funk  on  the  extremity  of  the  Rock,  having  only  a  brim 
left  round  the  edge  to  confine  the  contents,  and  oblige  it  to  difeharge 
them  thro'  one  lip,  lying  to  the  South. 

Round  Arthur’s  Bed,  on  a  rocky  'For  in  the  Pariih  of  North-hill, 
there  are  many,  which  die  country  people  call  Arthur’s  Troughs,  in 
which  he  us’d  to  feed  liis  Dogs.  Near  by  alfo,  is  Arthur’s  Hall,  and 
whatever  is  great,  and  die  ufe  and  Author  unknown,  is  attributed  to 
Arthur :  the  dimcnllons,  fliape,  and  diftance  of  thefe  Rock-bafons, 
may  be  leen  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  vi.  A,  B,  C.  pag.  207. 

I  have  an  account  ot  fome  of  the  lame  kind  found  in  Wales,  where, 
I  doubt  not,  but  upon  proper  enquiry,  more  will  appear  ;  and  I  diink 
we  muff  underftand  a  paflage  of  Leland’s  Itin.  (vol.  i.  pag.  59.) 
of  works  of  the  fame  kind  *.  I  have  obferv’d  fo  many  of  thefe 
Bafons  in  other  Karns  here  in  Cornwall,  that  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  dierc  was  hardly  any  confiderable  groupc  of  Rocks  in  thefe 
Wcftern  parts  which  had  not  more  or  lefs  of  diem  ;  but  no 
where  perhaps  arc  diey  to  be  found  in  greater  number,  or  variety  of 
fhape,  fize,  and  fituation,  than  on  die  top  of  Kam-bre-hill  in  die 
Parifli  of  Illogan. 

Since- no  author  has  menrion’d,  or  attempted  to  explain  thefe  Mo¬ 
numents,  let  us  lee  what  fight  and  aflifiance  their  fhape  and  ffruchire, 
expofition,  number,  and  place,  confider’d  together  with  the  cuf- 
toms  and  known  Rites  of  Antiquity  may  afford  us  in  tiiis  untrod¬ 
den  path. 

sect. n.  Of  thefe  Bafons  diere  are  two  forts;  fome  have  lips  or  chanels 
Properties  to  them,  others  have  none :  and  therefore  as  thofc  lips  arc  nianifeffly 
coiervab.e.  tj1£  wor|£  Gf  Jclign,  not  of  accident,  thole  that  have  fo  material  a 
difference  muff  needs  have  been  intended  for  a  different  ufe;  and  yet 
Two  Sons,  both  thefe  forts  feem  to  be  the  works  of  the  fame  people,  for  there 
Lips, ''fume  is  a  multitude  of  thefe  Bafons  which  have  no  lips  or  outlets,  as  well 
none.  thole  which  have,  to  be  feen  in  Kam-bre-hill,  as  well  as  elfe- 

where,  on  contiguous  rocks. 

Where  found  Thefe  Bafons  are  generally  found  on  the  higheft  hills,  fpread  on 

the  tops  of  the  moft  confpicuous  Karns,  very  numerous  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces,  and  where  we  find  few  of  diem,  and  perhaps  none  at  all,  ’tis 
owing,  in  all  likelyhood  to  the  many  rocks  which  have  been  clove, 
and  carried  off  for  building  '. 


•  44  On  the  farther  ripe  of  Elwy,  a  three  or 
44  four  miles  above  St.  Afaphes  is  a  flony  rock 
44  caullid  Kcreg  the  tylluaine,  i.  c.  the  Rok  with 
4C  hole  Stone s,  & c.  There  is  in  the  Paroch 
44  of  Llanfannsm  in  the  fide  of  a  ftony  hille  a 
44  place  wher  ther  be  24  hole  (tones  or  places  in 
44  a  roundel  for  men  to  littc  in,  but  fum  lefle  and 
44  fum  bigger,  cuttc  oute  of  the  maync  Rok  by 
44  iiuuiic’*  hand,  and  there  children  and  young 


44  men  cumming  to  feek  their  catcllc  ufe  to  fitte 
44  and  play.  Sum  call  it  the  roundc  tabic.  Kiddes 
44  tife  ther  cornmuncly  to  play  and  (kip  from  fete 
44  to  fete," 

1  As  is  apparently  the  cafe  at  St.  Michael’s 
Mount,  where  and  at  Bofcawen  Ros,and  clfcwhere, 
fome  fragments  of  them,  but  not  many  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  dill  remaining  Karns,  are  found. 


On 


1 
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On  fome  Tingle  rocks,  as  we  defcend  the  hill  at  Bofworlas,  we 
find  a  few  Tingle  BaTons,  but  they  are  Tmall. 

They  are  never  on  the  Tides  oT  Rocks,  (unleTs  difplac’d  by  vio¬ 
lence)  but  always  on  the  top,  their  openings  horizontally  Tacing  the 
Heavens. 

They  are  often  found  on  the  tops  of  Logan,  or  Rocking  Stones, 
wherefore  they,  as  well  as  thole,  lhould  Teem  to  have  Tome  affinity 
to,  and  to  be  in  their  feveral  kinds  fubfervient  (tho’  in  different  ways) 
to  the  fame  fuperftition. 

Some  are  found  funk  into  thin  flat  ftones,  but  they  are  oftner 
work’d  into  more  fubftantial  and  mafiive  Rocks. 

The  fliape  of  thefe  Balons  is  not  uniform,  fome  are  quite  irregu-  Their  fhape 
lar,  fome  oval,  and  fome  are  exa&ly  circular :  one  I  meafured  at 
Karn-bre  is  a  very  regular  Ellipfis,  and  is  already  taken  notice  of, 
pag.  1 1 5. 

Their  openings  do  not  converge  in  the  top  as  a  jar  or  hogffiead, 
but  rather  fpread  and  widen,  as  if  to  expofe  it’s  hollow  as  much  as 
pollible  to  the  Ikies. 

Some  have  little  falls  into  a  larger  Bafon,  which  receives  their  tri¬ 
bute,  and  detains  it,  having  no  Oudct. 

Other  large  ones  intermix’d  with  little  ones  have  paflages  from  one 
to  another,  and  by  fucceflive  falls  uniting,  tranfinit  what  they  receive 
into  one  common  Bafon  which  has  a  drain  to  it,  that  lerves  itfelf, 
and  all  the  Balons  above  it. 

The  floor  of  thefe  Bafons  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  is  generally  Tunk  to 
a  horizontal  level,  or  at  leaft  ffielving,  fo  as  that  whatever  falls  into 
it,  may  run  off  into  the  next  Bafon  then  into  a  third,  and  lb  on ;  this 
I  have  obferv’d,  more  efpccially  in  the  works  of  this  kind  which  have 
molt  art,  and  arc  moft  finiftfd,  but  in  others  which  favour  lefs  of 
workmanfliip,  the  bottom  is  not  fo  exactly  levell’d. 

The  Lips  do  not  all  point  in  the  Tame  direction,  fome  tending  to 
the  South,  Tome  to  the  Weft,  others  to  the  North,  and  others  again 
to  the  intermediate  points  of  the  Compafs,  by  which  it  Teems  as  if 
the  Makers  had  been  determin’d  in  tliis  particular,  not  by  any  my- 
ftical  veneration  for  one  region  of  the  Heavens  more  than  another, 
but  by  the  fhape  and  inclination  of  the  Rock,  and  the  moft  eafy, 
and  convenient  Outlet. 

The  iize  of  them  is  as  different  as  their  fhape,  they  are  form’d  Size, 
from  fix  feet  to  a  few  inches  diameter  :  in  Bofworlas  the  vulgar  call 
the  largeft,  which  is  circular  and  fix  feet  diameter,  the  Giant's 
Chair  (Plate  XVII.  Fig.  vii.  F.)  and  in  the  great  Rock  at  Bofa- 
vam  juft  by,  there  is  another  of  the  fame  kind,  which  goes  by 
the  Time  name,  the  common  people  here  attributing  all  thole  works 

which 


< 
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which  have  fomething  vaR  in  them,  as  they  do  in  other  places,  to 
Giants u. 

sect. in.  Many  nfes  may  fuggcR  themfelves  to  the  imaginations  of  the  cu- 

For  what  ofc  rious  from  die  defeription  ol  thefe  new,  and  hitherto  unmention’d 
Monuments  ;  and  indeed,  their  ufes  not  being  fettled  by  any  author, 
will  priviledge  every  one  to  give  his  opinion  freely  concerning  them. 
In  order  therefore  to  obviate  lome  prepofeffions,  and  prevent  die 
mind  from  reding  fo  far  on  groundlefs  iuppofitions  as  may  make  it 
more  difficult  to  embrace  die  truth,  I  fhall  firft  confider  (by  com¬ 
paring  and  recurring  to  the  foregoing  properties  of  thefe  Bafons) 

Thq- arc  not  What,  in  all  probability,  cannot  have  been  die  defign  of  them, 
fit-'  and  then  fubmit  to  the  reader  a  conje&urc  or  two  relating  to  the 
intended  ufe  of  them,  drawn  from  their  ffiape,  Rrudture,  number, 
and  fituation,  and  conformable  to  fomc  univerfal  principles  and 
tenets  of  die  ancients. 

Some  may  perhaps  imagine  that  they  were  defign’d  to  prepare  and 
dry  fait  in  for  human  ufe,  (bccaufe,  on  the  fea  fhore  in  Cornwall, 
we  find  little  hollows  in  the  rocks  fpread  widi  the  whiteft  fea  fait)  but 
thefe  Bafons  are  found  in  great  plenty  many  miles  diftant  from  die  fea. 

Diodorus  Sic.  (lib.  iii.  chap,  i.)  informs  us  that  the  men  employ’d 
about  the  gold  mines  in  Ethiopia  take  a  piece  of  the  Rock,  (viz.  of 
the  Ore  broke  out  of  die  Mine  with  its  pabulum)  of  fuch  a  certain 
quantity,  and  pound  it  in  a  Rone  mortar  ’till  it  be  as  fmall  as  vetch: 
and  the  ancient  Tinners  had  certainly  the  fame  cuRom  of  pounding 
in  Stone-troughs  their  Tin-ore,  before  Ramping-mills  were  found 
out :  it  may  dierefore  be  imagin’d,  that  diefe  Bafons  were  intended 
for  fo  many  troughs  to  pound  their  Tin-ore  in,  efpecially  if  no  fuch 
Monument  occurs  in  other  parts  of  this  ifland ;  but  there  are  many 
objections  to  this  ufe  of  thele  Batons.  FirR,  thefe  Bafons  are  on  die 
tops  of  hills,  whereas  the  ancient  workings  for  Tin  were  altogether 
in  valleys  by  way  of  dream- work,  or  waffiing  (by  the  help  of  adja¬ 
cent  rivers)  die  Tin  brought  down  from  the  hills  by  the  deluge,  and 
violent  rains.  Thefe  bafons  are  generally  far  from  water,  which 
every  one  knows  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  promote  the  pulverizing 
any  Rubborn,  obdurate  Rones,  as  our  Tin-ores  generally  are.  In 
the  next  place,  it  may  be  obferv’d,  that  if  thefe  Bafons  had  been 
much  us’d  in  pounding  Tin,  they  would  be  all  concave  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  but  what  is  more  convincing  Rill,  is,  that  many  of  the  Bafons 
are  found  on  fuch  high,  and  almoR  inacccffible  Rocks,  that  people 
muR  have  been  very  fimple  indeed  to  have  made  them  there,  when 


*  The  reader  might  juftly  think  me  too  minute 
and  circumflantia]  in  the  defeription  of  thefe, 
fcemingly  fo  trifling,  peculiarities  ;  but  he  is  de- 
fir'd  to  confider,  that  in  cafe  the  Author  (hould  be 
miftaken  in  the  ufe  and  application  which  he  has 


made  of  thefe  fcvcral  properties,  yet,  being  fo  par¬ 
ticularly  deferib’d,  they  may  one  time  or  other 
lead  fume  one  (more  happy  in  his  conjc&urcs)  to 
difeover  the  true  and  real  ufe  of  thefe  Monu¬ 
ments. 

they 
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they  had  fo  weighty  a  lubftance  to  manufacture  by  their  means,  and 
mult  have  lifted  up,  and  let  down  both  the  Tin  and  diemfelves  with 
fuch  inconveniency. 

It  may  with  more  reafon  be  thought  that  thefe  Monuments  were 
intended  fome  way  or  other  for  the  purpofcs  of  Religion,  than  ofMe- 
chanicks ;  and  according  to  our  propos’d  method  we  will  firft  fhew 
what  religious  Ufe  they  feein  not  to  have  been  intended  for.  Firft, 
they  are  cvidendy  too  fhallow  and  irregular,  and  too  clofe  together  to 
have  receiv’d  Obelilks,  or  Stone  Deities  erected  in  them. 

Neither  do  they  feem  to  have  been  deftgn’d  for  Altars,  either  of 
Sacrifice,  or  Libation,  or  Holy  Fires. 

The  Ancients  indeed  facrific’d  on  Rocks*,  but  the  Rocks  of  which 
we  are  difcourfing,  have  their  furfaces  fcoop’d  out  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  no  Altar  extant,  or  on  record,  ever  fliew’d  the  like  :  Altars  of  20 
feet  high,  and  more  (for  fo  high  are  fome  of  our  Rock-Bafons)  with¬ 
out  any  eafier  accefs  than  climbing  from  Rock  to  Rock,  are  no  where 
to  be  found.  If  they  were  defign’d  for  a  whole  Burnt-facrifice,  how 
ftiould  the  Victim,  or  the  neceflary  fuel  without  great  labour  be  drawn 
up  to  the  top  of  the  Altar  ?  How  fhould  the  Fire  be  properly  attend¬ 
ed,  nourifli  d,  and  continued  in  fo  high  a  fituation  as  that  of  the 
Mountainous  Rock  at  Karn-bre*?  To  what  purpofe  the  fmall  Balons 
round  that  capacious  Urn,  which  ftood  on  the  top  of  this  Rock,  of 
three  feet  diameter,  and  one  foot  deep,  beforemention’d  pag.  113. 

If  they  were  for  Altars,  why  fuch  communications,  as  if  to  drain 
away  thro’  one  common  paflage,  fomething  not  commonly  found  in 
the  Element  of  Fire  ?  Why  fuch  thin  and  artful  partitions,  as  we  fee 
in  fome  of  them  betwixt  die  feveral  Bafons  ?  If  thefe  were  all  for  Al¬ 
tars,  and  offerings  made  by  Fire,  why  ftiould  they  not  be  all  of  one 
ftructure  ?  Why  have  fome  Lips,  and  others  never  defign’d  to  have 
any  ?  Or,  indeed,  for  the  ufes  of  Fire,  what  needed  the  furface  of 
Rocks  to  be  any  more  than  meerly  plan’d  and  levell’d  ?  Why  fuch 
hollows  at  the  bottom  of  the  Fire-place,  as  rnuft  have  been  retentive 
of  water,  and  therefore  in  a  great  meafure  weaken,  if  not  wholly  de¬ 
feat  all  Ignition  ?  This  would  evidently  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  Ba¬ 
fons  which  had  no  Lips,  and  diofe  which  had,  would  pafs  away  the 
holy  allies  upon  every  fliower.  In  the  laft  place,  it  may  be  obferv’d, 
that  fome  of  thefe  Balons  are  funk  into  thin  flat  Stones,  feme  not  ten 
inches  thick  * ;  which  Stones  could  not  long  refill  the  fretting  power 
of  Fire,  but  muft  crack  and  fly  to  pieces  with  intenfe  heat.  11  it  be 
furmis’d,  that  thefe  hollows  may  be  die  natural  confequences,  and 
were  all  fretted  into  the  Stones  by  the  power  of  the  Fire,  let  it  be 
confider’d,  that  they  would  then  be  without  all  regular  form,  none 

w  As  Balaam  Numb,  xxiii.  9.— Gideon,  Judg.  *  Map  PI.  V.  Fig.  F.  p.  114.  *  As  I  ob- 

vi.  20. — Manoah,  ib.  xiii,  19.  ferv’d  in  a  flat  Stone  at  St.  Michael’s  Mount. 

N  n  n  would 


( 
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would  be  Circles,  nor  Ellipfes,  there  would  be  no  perpendicular  fides, 
nor  thin  partitions,  nor  plainly  delign’d  communications,  nor  fmall,  and 
artfully  plac’d  mouths,  all  which  muft  be  the  confcfs’d  properties  of 
thefe  Monuments.  Thefe  are  the  difficulties,  which,  till  they  are  an- 
fwer’d  and  remov’d,  muft  prevent  our  thinking,  that  the  Rock-Balons 
were  defign’d  for  Altars  of  Sacrifice,  or  Holy  Fires. 

Thefe  Vefiels  before  us  muft  have  been  of  more  general  ufe  than 
either,  for  Libations  of  Blood,  or,  I  may  add,  of  Wine,  Hony,  or  Oil ; 
becaufe,  for  fuch  ufes  they  are  too  many,  and  too  large. 

Having  now  fhewn  what  ufes  the  feveral  properties  of  thefe  Bafons 
will  not  permit  us  to  afcribe  unto  them,  it  will  undoubtedly  feem  ftill 
more  difficult  to  aftign  the  real  ufe,  intent,  and  defign  of  them ;  the 
candid  Reader  will,  therefore,  pardon  the  following  conjectures,  altlio* 
he  may  not  approve  of  them. 

sect.  iv.  Among  all  the  Pagan  Superftitions  there  was  hardly  any  one  more 
Purifications  anciently,  and  more  univerfally  adopted,  than  that  of  Luftration  and 
tYequml'and  purifications  by  water.  The  Ancients  thought  that  the  Soul  itfelf 
very  ancient.  was  defil’d  by  the  impurity  of  the  bodyr,  and  therefore  much  care 
was  taken  of  this  outward  purity :  by  frequent  fprinklings  and  walk¬ 
ings,  they  had  perfuaded  themfelves  that  all  Sins  were  to  be  cancell’d, 
but  without  ’em  no  pardon  was  to  be  obtain’d,  and  befidcs  the  Rites 
neceflary  for  every  private  individual  frailty,  they  never  approach’d  the 
Sacrifice,  or  enter’d  their  place  of  Worfhip,  or  lay  down  to  their  fefti- 
val  entertainments,  nor  withdrew  from  battle,  nor  initiated  their  No¬ 
viciates  ^  nor  inaugurated  their  Princes,  or  Prieft,  nor  proceeded  to 
their  magick  enquiries,  nor,  in  fhort,  engag'd  in  any  part  of  their  end- 
lefs  Supcrftition,  without  either  total  or  partial  Walkings. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  thefe  Rites  of  walking  are  as  ancient  as 
the  inftirution  of  the  Mofaical  Law  j  but  many  of  the  learned  carry 
their  original  much  higher,  and  confidering  how  every  Gentile  nation, 
tho’  divided  into  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  liad  the  fame  cuftoms 
of  purifying,  think  them  as  ancient  as  the  Flood  of  Noah,  and  difi* 
Jewifh Rites,  pers’d  with  mankind  from  Babel  \  This  Rite,  indeed,  by  it’s  great 
fimplicity,  ffiews  it’s  early  date,  and  tho’  the  purifications  of  Wafh¬ 
ing,  were,  in  many  cafes,  enjoin’d  the  Jews  by  God  ;  yet,  does  it  not 
follow,  but  that  they  might  be  much  ancienter  than  the  Law,  and 
might  probably  be  inferted  in  the  Levitical  Ordinances  by  God,  that 
the  Jews  (impatient  always  of  reftraint)  might  not  think  themfelves 
arbitrarily  debarr’d  of  any  innocent  Rites,  which  the  reft  of  the  world 


y  Porphyr.  de  Abflin*.  lib.  ii.  —  Spencer  dc  L. 
Hcbr.  pag.  1177. 

*  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Anticnts, 
that  the  Earth  was  purify’d  by  the  Waters  of  the 
Flood,  (Spenc.  ib.  713.)  41  Primum  inter  Sacra 
“  locum  tribuit  Porphyrius  de  AWL” 


Lib.  ii.  Scft.  xx.  Spencer  (ib.  1099.)  thinks  thefe 
Rites  as  old  as  the  Age  immediately  following  the 
Flood. —  44  Hanc  Ablutionem  arbitror  fuifle  inter 
u  Inftituta  vetera  orta  port  magnum  Diluvium 
<c  in  memoria  aqua  purgati  Mundi.”  Grot  ad 
Matt.  iii.  6. 


lb 
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fo  univerfally  embrac’d,  and  deriv’d  from  To  high  a  fountain  as  the 
reftoration  of  mankind :  the  Jews  us’d  not  only  Ablutions,  but  Liba¬ 
tions  alfo  in  the  moft  early  ages,  after  their  Migration  from  Egypt. 

It  is  fuppos’d  by  fome  that  as  the  Jews  were  not  preferib’d  the  ufe'Not  borrow 
of  thefe  Libations,  and  yet  us’d  them,  they  muft  have  borrow’d  them 
from  the  Heathens,  but  the  confequence  is  not  clear :  and  tho’  Wa¬ 
ter-libation  is  no  where  ordain’d  in  the  Levitical  Law,  yet  this  I  take 
to  be  one  proof  of  it’s  Antiquity,  and  not  of  it’s  being  deriv’d  from 
the  Gentiles ;  for  the  Jews  might  practice  it  as  one  of  thofe  Rites, 
which  being  founded  on  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  needed  not  to 
be  re  publilh’d,  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  piece  of  worfhip  perform’d  un¬ 
der  the  eye,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  prefum’d,  not  without  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  that  ftrid  Govemour,  Samuel ;  u  The  Children  of  Ifrael 
u  gather’d  together  unto  Mizpeh b,  and  drew  water,  and  pour’d  it 
«  out  before  the  Lord which  it  is  not  likely  that  Samuel  would 
have  fuffer’d;  at  a  time  too,  when  die  people  were  to  humble  them- 
fclves  for  too  criminal  a  commerce  already  carry ’d  on  with  the  Gen¬ 
tile  Worfliip  ;  neither  is  it  probable,  that  David  (who  was  a  man  af¬ 
ter  God’s  own  heart,  more  efpecially  on  account  of  his  avoiding  every 
part  of  Idolatry  and  Superftition)  would  have  perform’d  this  fame  Rite 
of  Water-libation c,  if  it  were  no  better  authoriz’d  to  him  than  from 
the  practice  of  the  Heathens.  The  Jews  practifing,  therefore,  this 
Rite,  without  the  Ordainmcnt  of  God,  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  it’s  Anti¬ 
quity,  and  it’s  being  deriv’d  (not  from  die  Gentiles  to  die  Jews,  but) 
from  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  mankind. 

It  muft  however  be  acknowledg’d,  diat  die  Heathens  are  no  where  The  Gentii- 
found  without  Ablutions  and  Libarions ;  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Rlte*' 
Syrians,  Pcrfians,  Arabians,  and  the  more  Eaftern  Idolaters,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  the  Weft,  Chriftians  as  well  as  Heathens,  nations, 
however  diftant,  and  in  Genius,  Climate,  Religion,  and  Manners  how¬ 
ever  different,  all  confpir’d  to  ufe  thele  fame  Rites ;  which  is  fuffici- 
ent  Teftimony,  that  they  muft  have  been  the  Cuftoms  of  Mankind 
before  the  difperfion,  and  pafs’d  into  all  Countries  with  the  firft  Plan-  Not  borrow- 
ters  of  Nations;  not  borrow’d  from  the  fmall  and  little-noted  people  frora 

of  the  Jews,  no  more  than  from  the  Gentiles  deriv’d  to  the  Jews ; ' . 

but  having  defeended  to  all  from  their  firft  common  fathers,  who 
pra&is’d  it  when  mankind  was  united  in  one  common  mafs,  it 
could  not  but  fpread  itfelf  with  every  fettlement,  into  every  religious  Bat  2s  dd  as 
fedt,  though  in  feme  more  ftridtly  and  ferupuloufly  perform’d,  in  o-  ^  Dlfperh" 
thers  with  lefs  choice,  devotion,  and  frequency. 

Thefe  Rites  of  Luftration,  though  at  firft  in  all  probability  uni-  Differently 
formly  pradtis’d,  yet  after  the  difperfion  foon  varied  as  to  manner, prza  '  ” 

•  Spcnccr  ib.  1098.  *  1  Sam.  vii.  6.  4  2  Sam.  xiii.  16. 

fubftancc, 
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fubftance,  time,  and  life,  (as  the  cuftoms,  dialeds,  laws,  and  religion 
took  a  different  turn)  loine  preferring  one  time  of  the  day,  or  month, 
fome  another;  fome  enjoining  frequent  and  feveral  Bated  daily  Ab¬ 
lutions,  others  contenting  themfelves  with  fewer;  fome  taught  that 
the  hands,  others  the  head,  others  that  the  feet  only  needed  to  be 
walk'd,  and  they  fhould  be  clean ;  wliilff  not  a  few  infilled  that 
nothing  Ids  than  a  total  and  frequent  immerlion  of  the  whole  body 
was  ablolutely  neceflary.  The  juft,  and  every  where  prevailing  no¬ 
tion,  that  l'acred  things  required  fome  preparatory,  and  more  than 
ordinary  purity,  continued  this  Rite  among  all  nations ;  but  with 
fome  it  continued  in  it’s  native  ftmplicity,  whilft  it  grew  by  degrees, 
among:  the  civiliz'd  and  more  cultivated  nations,  into  a  kind  of  Science. 
The  water  was  confecrated  with  various  ceremonies,  nay  in  fome 
places  worfhipp  d  as  a  deity.  The  very  temples  were  ritually  be- 
lprinklcd,  not  only  when  firft  confecrated,  but  as  often  as  the  gates 
were  opened,  with  this  holy  water;  and  the  people,  whenever  they  came 
to  worlhip.  The  priefts  w  ere  to  wafh  in  one  only  kind  of  the  pureft 
water,  their  veftments  dew’d,  their  vi&ims,  altar,  and  lacrifical  in- 
ftruments  waffl’d ;  they  had  their  magical  water  to  divine  by,  to 
foretell  events,  to  try  doubtful  and  criminal  calcs;  the  pureft  was 
pour’d  out  in  libations  to  the  Gods ;  their  noviciates  were  initiated 
with  no  other  than  one  particular  fort  of  water;  at  ftated  times;  in 
certain  appointed  places ;  before  particular  perfons  in  proper  habits ; 
fo  that  it  became  one  of  the  myftcries  of  the  Pagan  Religion,  an 
emblematical  fcience,  of  which  the  moft  minute  circumftance  was 
not  to  be  omitted ;  a  fcience  which  no  one  but  their  Priefts  un- 
derftoed,  which,  without  the  moft  powerful  follicitations,  and  timely 
probation,  no  one  was  admitted  unto,  nor  fo  much  as  to  be  prefont 
when  another  was  admitted. 

To  obtain  this  external  purity  various  were  the  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  Water,  which  fort  was  moft  effectual  and  conducive.  All  na¬ 
tions  agreed,  that  the  pureft  Water  was  to  be  us'd  at  thefe  Solemni¬ 
ties,  but  which  was  the  pureft  Water  they  did  not  agree.  Some  pre- 
ferr’d  the  fountain,  and  river  Water,  and  were  particularly  attach'd  to 
fome  noted  fprings  and  rivers  of  their  own  Country.  The  Romans 
thought  it  not  lawful  to  ufe  any  odier  Water  in  their  Sacrifices  to 
Vefta,  than  what  was  taken  from  the  fountain  of  Jutuma  where  rifos 
the  River  Numicus:  with  this  they  fprinkled  their  Vi&ims,  and  car¬ 
ry ’d  it  in  the  Futile ,  (a  Veffel  broad  at  die  mouth,  and  fo  narrow  at 
the  bottom,  that  it  would  not  ftand  on  die  ground)  that  it  might 
not  touch  the  common  Earth  left  it  ftiould  be  defil’d:  this  Water 
was  alfo  brought  to  Rome  for  all  Sacrifices  \ 


4  Scrvius  /En>  12. 
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The  Athenians  for  Sacrifices ,  and  Bridal  Contra&s,  thought  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  ufe  any  other  than  that  of  the  Fountain  Callirhoe  \  The 
Syrians  were  fond  of  their  own  Rivers.  “  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar 
“  Rivers  of  Damafcus,  better  than  all  the  Waters  of  Ifrael'P”  The 
Egyptian  Priefts  purify ’d  themfelves  with  no  odier  Water  than  that 
which  the  Ibis  had  approv’d  the  Purity  of  by  drinking  of  it. 

At  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  not  far  from  Lebanon,  they  never  purify ’d  Sea-water, 
their  Temple  but  with  Water  fetch’d  from  the  fea,  though  at  a  great 
diftance*.  In  Sea- water  the  Greeks  wafh’d  their  hands  before  prayer ". 

The  Jews  had  the  fame  cuftom 1 ;  but  as  lake  and  river  Water  is 
very  impure,  becaufe  of  the  mud  and  filth  which  comes  from  Plants, 

Fifh,  die  Wind,  and  Animals ;  fo  neither  is  the  Sea  without  the  like 
impurides,  and  when  not  agitated  by  the  winds  has  its  unwholfome 
frnells,  is  foul,  and  corrupts  the  air  with  noxious  fteams. 

The  pureft  of  all  Water  is  that  which  comes  from  the  Heavens,  in 
Snow,  Rain,  or  Dew ;  and  of  this  the  Ancients  were  not  ignorant k, 
and  therefore  no  Water  feems  to  bid  morejuftly  for  the  preference  in 
thofe  facred  Rites  than  diis.  For  what  is  likely  to  be  fb  precious  in 
die  opinion  of  the  Superfluous,  fo  fit  to  be  offer’d  unto  the  Gods,  or 
to  purify  Man,  as  that  Water  which  comes  from  the  Heavens  ? 

The  people  who  perform’d  Sacrifice  to  the  infernal  Deides  werefprink-  Dew. 
led  with  Dew  ‘ :  “  With  pure  Dew  befprinkled  go  ye  to  the  Temple,” 
fays  Euripides*;  and  from  die  frequent  mention  made  of  Dew,  before 
they  proceeded  to  the  fblemn  Rites  of  Worfhip,  we  may  infer  it  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  as  the  Dews  of  Heaven 
did  wafh  and  purify  the  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers  upon  which  diey 
fell,  fb  did  the  fprinkling  of  any  Sacred  Water  clean  and  purify  the 
pcrfon  who  was  to  attend  the  Altar  of  the  Gods  ;  and  indeed  this 
fprinkling  (tho’  with  every  kind  of  water)  was  borrow’d  (as  it  feems 
to  me)  firft  from  Nature ;  for  the  effe<ft  of  Dews,  and  Rain  upon 
Plants,  Leaves  and  Stones,  was  no  fooner  obferv’d  in  the  days  of  pri¬ 
mitive  fimplicity,  than  thefe  Celefldal  Liquors  (as  if  defign’d  originally 
to  cleanfe  all  things  they  fell  upon)  became  the  fymbols  of  Purity, 
and  probably  die  firffc  inftruments  (becaufe  the  moft  obvious)  of  ritual 
Purification :  among  all  the  Ancients  therefore,  without  exception, 
the  cuftom  of  fprinkling  ftill  continued ;  aldio’,  with  fome,  Waters 
from  Fountain,  Well,  Sea,  or  River,  took  place  of  the  natural  Dew, 
and  Shower,  from  whence  the  phrafe,  and  the  practice,  were  both  at 
firft  deriv’d. 


c  See  Alex,  ab  Alcx-rk.  vol.  i.  pag.  1096.  The 
nicety  of  the  Greeks,  Pcriians,  Arabs,  Egyptians, 
and  Babylonians  in  this  particular. 
i  2  Kings  v.  12. 

*  Spencer  ibid,  ut  fupra.  775,  6,  790. 

1 . 

Xi»(a;  ercXi*<  aXo;,  •  xmC 

Strom,  lib.  iv.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  62S. 

*  Moris  eft  apud  orancs  Judxes  ounus  aqua 


marina  lavare  quoties  Deum  precibus  vcncrantur. 
Spencer  789.  ib. 

k  Twf  vJWW  KeCsiafi*  ra  tu0pa,  xa»  yXincJIal*,  *a» 
XauVfelaua,  ««u  XiirfrVia.  Hippocrat.  lib.  dc  Acre  Sc 
aquis. 

1  4<  Aqua  abluebantur  Sacrificantes  Diis  fuperis, 
“  Rore  alpergebantur  Sacrificantes  Infcris.”  Scr- 
vius.  iEn  .ii.  ver.  720. 

•  Euripides  in  Jo. 

00  In 
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In  the  hot  Eaftcrn  Countries  it  was  no  uncommon  Rite  to  offer 
Libations,  with  thanks  to  tiic  Gods  for  the  former  and  die  latter  Rain  : 
the  Jews  offer'd  Water  only ",  at  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles;  by  this 
Rite,  teftifying,  that  having  gather'd  in  their  Fruits,  they  ow'd  the 
Rain  and  plenty  to  God  \  Some,  fays  Pliny  %  prefer  the  Rain-wa¬ 
ter  preferv’d  in  Cifterns,  and  there  is  little  queftion  to  be  made,  but 
that  they  us’d  in  Religious  Rites  that  Water  which  they  thought  moil 
lweet,  pure,  and  wholelome.  Hoipinianus  and  Pontanus,  think  that 
the  Ancients  us'd  only  diat  Water  which  was  perfc&ly  pure,  without 
any  mixture,  to  make  their  Luflral  \  The  Jews  too  had  dieir  Cif¬ 
terns  for  preferving  Rain-water,  and  every  family  feems  to  have  been 
thus  provided  \  In  diefe  Cifterns  they  let  the  Rain  depolit  die  Faces 
which  it  could  not  but  contract,  (collected  as  it  was  generally  from  the 
tops  of  houfes,  or,  into  pits)  and  then  purify  d  thcmielves  therewith'. 

The  Greeks  too  had  their  facred  Rain ;  for  Creon  *,  coming  upon 
the  Stage,  and  feeing  Oedipus,  (alter  he  had  depriv’d  himfelf  of  his 
light  upon  his  appearing  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  Father,  and  the 
defiler  of  his  Mother)  begs  the  people  prelent,  if  they  had  any  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  Sun,  to  whole  beams  they  ow’d  all  the  plenty  of  the 
Earth,  to  take  away  Oedipus,  whom  neither  the  Eardi  could  fupport 
without  horrour,  nor  the  facred  Rain  purity,  nor  the  light  of  the 
Sun  endure1. 

The  Egyptians,  probably u,  were  the  lirft  who  improv'd  the  limple 
ufc  of  purifying  by  Rain,  Dew,  and  Snow,  into  an  eftablifti'd  lyftem 
of  fecret  and  ftrict  ordinances,  and  indifpenfable  prohibitions;  for 
there  being  very  little  Fountain  or  Well-water  in  Egypt,  and  die  Wa¬ 
ters  of  die  Nile  generally  foul,  and  of  a  muddy  colour,  and  Rain  fall¬ 
ing  alfo  but  feldom,  and  therefore  the  more  precious ;  this  laft  be¬ 
came  referv’d  for,  and  dedicated  to  facred  ufes,  as  moft  luitable  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Gods,  and  to  all  thofe  myftical  Purifications  in  which 
the  Pricfts  of  this  Country  were  lo  learned,  and  nice  among  them- 
felves,  and  fo  unwilling  to  admit  all  others  unto. 

Snow-water.  Pliny  *  tells  us,  that  as  Rain  was  preferr’d  to  running  ftreams,  lo 
was  Snow  to  Rain,  and  Ice  (as  reduc’d  by  the  Chemiftry  of  nature 
to  die  utmoft  lightnefs  and  purity)  to  Snow.  The  Egyptians,  though 
idolizing  at  times  the  water  of  their  Nile,  were  alfo,  probably,  the 


■  Spencer  ib.  uoi. 

“  Pluviam  Sc  frugifera  tempora  Deo.”  Ibid. 
a  Lib.  xxxi.  chap.  iii. 

?  Danet.  R.  &  G.  Ant. 

’  It  is  one  argument  of  Rabfhakeh  to  the  bc- 
fieged  Jews,  u  That  if  they  would  furrendcr  to 
44  his  Mailer,  every  Man  mould  drink  the  Wa- 
44  ten  of  bis  Cittern.”  2  Kings  xviiL  31. 

1  John  it.  6. 

•  Sophocl.  Oed.  Tyr.  Aft  v.  Scene  Iii. 

*  Upt,  well  tranflated  by  Dacicr,  i€  La 


(c  Pluye  Celcfte,  dont  nous  fommes  arrofez  aux 
44  pieus  des  Autcls/’ 

•  Herod,  lib.  ii.  chap,  xxxvii.  t*  w 

“  ( e k  ***  *rnf  «>x7<kj  ct  ritum  il- 

44  lum  recenfct  inter  alias  puritatU  externa:  cerc- 
44  monias  a  primis  ufcjuc  ouperftitioms  /Egyptia: 
44  cunabulis  ufitatas.”  Spencer  1174.  See  Spen¬ 
cer  of  the  extraordinary  nicety  of  the  Egyptian 
Pricfts.  ib.  pag.  786. 

w  Ibid,  ut  iupra. 
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Authors  (among  their  various  Rites  of  Libation  and  Ablution)  of  de¬ 
dicating  Snow-water  to  facrcd  ufes ;  for  in  all  fuch  fupcrficial  Puri¬ 
ties  they  much  exceeded  others,  were  more  Arid  and  pompous,  and 
being  bound  (from  the  moil  ancient  times)  by  a  greater  variety  of 
Laws,  they  were  to  other  nations,  as  it  were,  the  Standard  and  Ora¬ 
cles  of  Purity,  infomuch,  that  the  Romans  went  to  the  farthermoft 
part  of  Egypt  fometimes  for  Water,  in  order  more  ritually  to  bc- 
fprinklc  die  Temple  of  Iiis  at  Rome. 

------  St  Candida  jujfcrit  Jo, 

Ibit  ad  /Egypt  i  finem ,  calidaquc  petitas 

A  Mcroe  port  a  bit  aquas ,  ut  fpargat  in  cedem 

IJidis.  juven.  Sat.  vi.  ver.  525. 

Polyphemus  in  his  addrefles  to  Galatea,  reckons  Snow-water,  as  one 
of  the  moil  precious  treaiiircs  of  his  Cave  \ 

That  the  Egyptians  us  d  Snow-water  to  purify  themielves  before 
eating,  is  evident  from  Petronius  \  Now  the  cullom  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
tion  as  Egypt,  fo  celebrated  in  Theology,  Magick,  Science,  and  die 
decpeil  Myileries,  could  not  but  influence  the  cuiloms  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nadons,  and  in  the  ancient  Poem  of  Job,  (who  is  generally 
fuppos'd  to  have  liv'd  at  no  great  diilance  from  Egypt)  die  fuperiour 
purity  of  rain  and  fnow-water  is  plainly  taught. 

In  die  9th  chap.  ver.  30.  Job  acknowledges  that  all  Jiis  endea¬ 
vours  after  purity  would  prove  incflc&ual,  and  incapable  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  pure  in  the  light  of  God.  u  If  I  waih  myielf  with  Snow- 
“  Water,  and  make  myfelf  never  fo  clean,  and  I  if  purify  my  hands 
«  in  a  Cittern,''  (viz.  of  Rain  Water)  “  yet  flialt  diou  plunge  me 
“  in  the  ditch,  and  mine  own  Cloaths  ihall  abhor  me.’’  Mean¬ 
ing,  evidendy,  that  the  Waters  of  the  Heavens  (whether  from 
Snow  or  Rain)  did  principally  conduce  to  purification,  but  that 
notwidiftanding  all  it's  ablutions  in  the  pureft  liquid  diat  could  be 
procur’d,  he  mutt  ftill  appear,  in  the  fight  of  God,  full  of  Un- 
cleannefs  and  Iniquity. 

I  mutt  here  obferve  that  in  the  latter  part  of  this  3odi  verie, 
our  tranflation  leaves  out  a  whole  cuftom  of  the  Ancients,  by  de¬ 
ferring  die  original  words,  and  (which  is  a  manifeft  defe<tt)  retaining 
only  the  general  fcope  of  the  author ;  but  Spencer  *  tranflates  theie 
words  as  the  Hebrew  requires  1 :  “  Si  lavero  me  in  aquis  nivis  & 
“  mu7idavci'o  in  Cijlcrna  vo/as  meas.'' ;  and  thence  infers  tlie  proba¬ 
bility  of  job’s  excrcifing  himieli  in  fuch  Purifications.  But  more  ex- 


*  EpIi  'J'VXC**  T0  fW*  A  WOXt Alhtf* 
wJlor  up Ppnot  cr^cirfli. 

Thcocr.  Idyll,  xi.  ver.  46. 

7  ci  Tandem  ergo  difeubuimu?,  pueris  Alcx- 


tc  andrinis  aquam  in  manus  Nivatam  infundenti- 
“  bus.1' 

*  Ibid,  ut  fup.  pag.  779. 

•  See  Buxtorf  in  voce  T)2  and  Pagninus  ib. 

plicit 
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plicit  Bill  is,  Caryll  ad  Loc.  pag.  376.  “  Others  conceive  it,  (fays 

“  he)  an  allufion  to  that  peculiar  Rite  in  thofe  times  when  they  took 
“  Snow-water  to  wafh  with,  rather  than  fpring,  or  river  Water,  be- 
“  canfe  that  came  from  the  Heavens,  not  from  the  Earth  here  be- 
«  low,  and  was  therefore  in  tlieir  opinion,  more  excellent  in  it’s  na- 
«  tu re,  becaufe  it  had  a  more  excellent  original.  Thirdly,  Job, 
(continues  this  Author)  “  is  thought  to  fpecify  Snow-water,  becaufe 
“  in  thofe  Countries  the  Fountain  or  River-water  was  not  pure,  and 
“  therefore  they  preferred  Snow,  and  took  that  Water  to  wafh  and 
“  cleanfe  with,  as  the  cuftom  ftill  is  in  thofe  places,  where  good 
“  Water  is  a  rare  commodity. 

sect.  vi.  Now,  it  being  manifeft  that  all  nations  who  were  in  any  degree 
That  the  intent  upon  cultivating  proper  diftineftions  betwixt  the  facred  and 
thcfe^Rites  profane,  expiating  their  faults,  and  reftoring  themfelves  to  a  purity 
of  external  becoming  the  facred  myfteries,  had  fome,  or  all  of  thefe  Rites  of  water- 
PuniC100“  luftration,  ablution,  and  libation ; 

It  may  with  great  probability  be  advanc’d,  that  fo  ftri<ft  a  fe<ft  as 
that  of  the  Druids  could  not  be  ignorant  of  fb  univerfal  a  cuftom, 
nor  knowingly  forbear  to  adopt  fo  ancient  and  fpecious  a  Rite  for  a 
part  of  their  fyftem  :  my  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Druids,  as 
well  as  other  Priefthoods,  had  the  Rites  of  external  purification  by 
wafhings  and  fprinklings ;  for  this,  they  had  their  Holy  Water,  that 
this  Holy  Water  was  Rain  or  Snow,  or  probably  both,  and  that 
thefe  Rock-Bafons  were  veflels  moft  ingenioufly  contriv’d  to  procure 
that  Holy  Water. 

The  great  refemblance  which  the  Druids  bore  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Perfians  in  other  parts  of  their  fuperftition  will  not  let  us  believe 
that  they  could  be  fo  fmgular  as  to  reject  one  of  the  principal  and 
the  moft  extended  branches  of  their  religion. 

There  is  no  rcafon  to  think  but  the  Druids  were  as  nice  in  this 
particular,  and  as  ftridl,  and  valued  themfelves  upon  their  fuperiour 
purity,  and  were  as  cautious  of  thefe  imaginary  defilements  as  any 
fe£t  in  the  world  ",  and  it  appears  by  their  gathering  the  Selago,  that 
they  had  their  Holy  Water,  and  that  before  the  Prieft  could  proceed 
to  cut  this  facred  Herb,  he  was  to  be  cloathed  in  white,  his  feet 
were  to  be  naked,  and  wafhed  in  pure  Water'. 

Here  a  Ritual  Ablution  of  the  Feet,  in  order  to  gather  the  Selago 
with  greater  devotion,  is  expreflly  mention’d  of  the  Druids,  and  may 
with  equal  juftice  be  inferr’d,  to  have  preceded  the  forms  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  much  more  fcarce  and  reverenced  Mifleto :  a  Se<ft  which 
preferib’d  rules  fo  minute  and  circumftantial  in  their  Ceremonial,  nam'd 
the  hand,  reftrained  the  eyes,  (for  they  were  not  to  look  from  the 


*  “  Les  Druides  ctoient  fecondw  cn  Myftcres,  pag.  138.  vol.  i.  very  judicioufly. 

“  &  rafinoum  fur  tout ;  ”  fays  Rel.  de  Gaul.  *  Plin.  lib.  xxiv.  ch.  xi. 
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& 'amo/us  upon  any  confideration)  prefcrib’d  tJic  colour  of  the  robe, 
ordain’d  a  preparation  of  tailing,  and  then  commanded  the  gatherer 
with  naked  and  walked  feet,  to  proceed  to  gather  herbs,  but  mull  be 
equally  myflical  and  fuperflitious  in  their  other  Rites *. 

The  Druids  had  their  Waters  of  Jcalotify  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and 
near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  us’d  the  waters  of  that  river  to  purge 
the  fufpe&ed*. 

In  the  admonitions  of  St.  Eloi,  in  the  8th  century  we  find  him 
charging  the  Chriflians  not  to  follow  the  feveral  fuperftitions  of  the 
then  Pagans  and  Gauls,  (who  were  doubtlefs  of  the  Druid  perfuafion) 
“  Qu’on  ne  faffe  point  de  Luflrationsf;”  whence  it  is  plain,  that 
the  Druids  had  the  Rite  of  Luflration,  for  that  this  is  meant  of  the 
Druids  is  evident  by  what  immediately  follows,  “  Qu’on  ne  jette  au 
“  cun  charme  fur  les  herbes,”  that  they  fay  no  incantations  over 
herbs,  i.  e.  over  die  Mifletoe,  Samolus,  and  Selago  as  the  Druids 
us’d  to  do. 

Having  reafon  dierefore  to  conclude  that  the  Druids  had  thefe 
Rites  of  walking  and  purification,  let  us  next  conlider  whetker  thefe 
Rock-Bafons  were  Druid  works. 

Although  diefe  Bafons  could  not  be  of  any  conceivable  mecha- 
nick  ufe  *,  or  ferve  the  religious  purpofes  of  Druidifm  as  to  Liba¬ 
tions,  or  ferve  as  Altars,  or  as  flages  for  their  Holy  Fires,  yet  there 
are  great  realbns  to  believe  that  they  are  indeed  Druid  Monuments. 

Thefe  Monuments  are  generally  on  the  tops  of  Hills,  on  the  Crags, 
or  Karns,  in  places  which  have  the  vefliges  of  every  kind  of  Druid 
Superflition  ;  which  mufl  not  only  fuggefl  to  us  that  they  were 
Druid,  but  allb  Religious  Monuments  ;  and  feme  way  or  other  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofes  of  Paganifm,  as  taught  by  the  Druids.  It 
may  be  objected,  that  the  hiflory  of  the  Druids  mention  very  litde 
of  diefe  external  Purifications  by  Water,  but  it  mufl  be  confidered 
that  whenever  we  find  any  cuflom  general,  among  the  molt  fuper¬ 
ftitious  of  the  ancients,  and  difeover  Monuments  in  places  frequented 
by  the  Druids,  by  their  fitnefs  correfponding  with,  and  by  their  pro¬ 
perties  adapted  to,  and  fram’d  as  it  were  for  that  general  fuperfli- 
tious  cuflom,  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  impute  that 
cuflom  to  die  Druids,  though  it  be  not  mentioned  in  the  few  feat- 
ter’d  hiflorical  imperfect  remains  relating  to  that  fe£t. 

We  have  no  traces  of  fuch  works  among  the  Chriflian  Antiquities, 
and  they  are  too  frequent  and  numerous  to  have  been  the  works 


d  The  Celts  us’d  Luftrations,  and  even  baptif- 
mal  Rites  j  and  by  Pope  Gregory’s  Epiftlc  122.  to 
Boniface,  it  appears,  that  fomc  rriefts  at  that  time 
facrific’d  to  Jupiter,  and  eat  part  of  the  Vi&im, 
and  then  baptis’d,  which  Rite  muft  confequently 
have  been  Pagan. 

*  “  Lc  Rhin  tenoit  lieu  aux  Gaulois  des  eaux 


u  de  Jaloufie.  Cc  fleuve,  dit  JuJien  1'Apoftat 
u  vangeoit  par  fon  difeernement  l’injure  qu’on 
c<  faifoit  a  la  purete  du  lit  conjugal”  La  Rel.  de 
Gaul.  vol.  i.  pag.  56. 

f  Rel.  de  Gaul.  ib.  pag.  71; 

*  See  before,  pag.  229, 
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of  fuch  fojoumers  as  the  Danes,  always  engaged  in  wars,  and  cither 
palling  to,  or  repalling  from  their  own  country  ;  much  leis  could 
they  be  the  works  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  Chriftians  long  before 
they  conquer’d  Cornwall :  to  whom  then  are  thole  Monuments  to 
be  referred  but  to  the  ancient  Britilh,  and  among  them  to  whom 
fo  properly  as  to  the  Druids,  who  engrofs’d  all  the  Science,  and 
whole  Se&  gave  birth  to  all  the  Monuments  (military  excepted]  of 
thofe  darkfome  ages? 

sect.  vii.  There  being  then  great  reafon  to  conclude,  that  thefe  Bafons  are 
Of  their  £)rliid  works ;  let  us  take  a  review  of  the  moll  remarkable  properties 
iaL  of  thefe  Bafons,  and  from  them  (conlider’d  together  with  the  fore- 
mention’d  general  Rites  of  Watcr-luftration)  proceed  to  determine 
their  ufe. 

There  are  two  forts  of  thefo  Bafons ;  one  fort  has  Lips,  or  paftages, 
thro’  which,  what  they  receiv'd  run  off.  The  other  fort  has  none, 
but  retain  the  Liquors  which  they  receive.  They  are  both  on  the 
higheft  hills,  in  great  numbers,  on  every  Karn  which  has  not  been 
defac’d.  Both  forts  are  alfo  found  on  the  tops  of  Logan,  or  Rocking 
Stones,  and  both  have  their  openings,  or  upper  brim,  widening  to¬ 
wards  the  Sky. 

What  is  more  particularly  obfervable  in  thofe  which  have  Lips,  is, 
that  their  floors,  or  bottoms,  are  horizontal,  their  Lips  generally  level 
with  the  bottom,  fo  as  that  the  upper  Bafon  runs  ofl'  what  it  contains 
into  another  below  it,  that  into  a  third,  and  fo  on,  till  the  lowermofl: 
Bafon  has  a  mouth  or  lip  to  difoharge  what  it  has  received  from 
the  others  either  on  the  ground,  or  (which  is  moft  likely)  into  a 
Examples.  veffe]  or  rQck  prepared  underneath. 

I  fhall  only  produce  two  Monuments  to  illuftrate  what  I  have  to 
lay,  as  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  Veflels.  The  Tolmen  at  Conllantine  has 
been  already  deferib’d  among  the  Rock-deities*,  but  mull  be  alfo 
taken  notice  of  here,  as  the  moll  allonilhing  piece  of  this  kind  of 
Fret-work,  which  perhaps  the  world  affords.  The  whole  furface  A, 
is  befpread  entirely  with  Bafons,  (as  may  be  feen  in  the  little  Plan, 
PI.  XVII.  Fig.  ix.)  moll  of  which  fupply,  and  run  into  two  very  large 
ones,  in  comparifon  of  the  reft,  one  at  the  South  end,  (b  b),  another 
at  the  North,  (cc);  but  where  the  convexity  of  this  vail  body  of  Stone 
{helv’d  off  from  the  middle  of  it’s  top  towards  the  ffdes,  there  many 
little  rills,  or  chanels  (I  K  in  PI.  XI.p.  166.)  are  cut  in  the  brim  of  the 
Tolmen  to  difehargewhat  the  Bafons,  next  the  edge,  did  contain  ;  and 
underneath,  a  great  number  of  Bafons  are  cut  into  the  natural  Kams 
(C,  B,  F)  as  if  to  preferve  from  wafte  the  precious  Liquor  as  it  fell. 

To  make  this  plainer  Hill,  I  /hall  here  particularly  deferibe  the 
large  flat  Stone  on  Kam-bre,  (Plat.  XVil.  Fig.  viii.)  with  the  Bafons 
WTOught  into  it’s  furface. 

*  Lib.  iii.  chap.  iil.  pag.  i6i. 
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The  fur  face  here  is  cut  out  into  as  many  Bafons  as  the  na¬ 
tural  declivities  of  the  Stone  would  permit.  The  parfimonious  Artift 
lias  made  the  moft  of  his  fubjeft :  feven  Bafons  are  contriv’d  with  fo 
much  {kill  as  to  fall  from  one  level  to  another,  from  the  higheft  bunch 
of  the  Rock  at  (g)  down  to  (m)  (pointing  Wefterly)  which  on  the 
very  brim  of  the  Stone  has  a  chanel  cut  (o)  by  which  all  that  was 
colle&cd  in  thofe  feven  troughs  (for  they  are  large,  three  of  them  near 
fix  feet  long,  and  two  feet  deep)  uniting,  runs  off,  and  is  difcharg’d 
eafily  into  any  veffel  placed  under :  to  the  left  hand  of  thefe  Bafons ; 
the  furface  of  the  Rock  falls  quick,  dipping  away  to  the  North,  fo 
that  here  was  room  for  Bafons.  yet  would  not  the  level  fuffer  any 
communication  with  the  Bafon  (m).  Two  Bafons  therefore  (p,  and  q) 
were  contriv’d  in  order  to  make  the  moft  of  this  remaining  fpace ; 
they  are  together  an  area  of  ten  feet  (i.  e.  four  feet  long  by  two  feet 
and  half  wide  at  a  medium) ;  and  becaufe  the  mouth  at  (o)  was  too 
high  to  ferve  their  purpofe,  they  have  a  chanel  of  their  own  at  (r), 
thro’  which  they  yield  wliat  they  were  intended  to  receive. 

Now  if  Fitnefs  can  decide  the  ufe,  (and  where  Hiftory  is  deficient,  SECT.vm. 
’tis  all  realbn  that  it  lhould)  we  fliall  not  be  long  at  a  lofs :  for,  why  Ufe  of  thofe 
all  this  art  and  labour  ?  Why  is  all  the  area  of  thefe  Stones  employ’d,  havcLi^^ 
and  no  part  left  idle  ?  Why  are  all  the  openings  fpread  towards  the 
Heavens,  but  to  receive  in  greater  plenty  fomething  which  the  Hea¬ 
vens  were  to  beftow  ?  And  why  fhould  fome  communications  pals 
from  one  to  the  other  (from  the  higher  to  the  lower)  if  it  were  not  to 
convey  fome  Liquid  ?  Why  fhould  what  center’d  in  the  upper  run 
off  from  the  place  where  it  firft  lodg’d,  and  the  feveral  Rills  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  feveral  Bafons  unite  all  at  laft  in  the  lower,  if  what 
was  collected  by  ’em  all,  was  not  thought  precious,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferv'd  with  care  ?  Why  is  the  fhelving  fide  of  this  laft  Stone  cut  into 
two  Bafons,  (p  and  q)  altho’  the  level  would  not  permit  them  to 
unite  with  the  Bafom  (m) ;  but  with  an  evident  defign  to  procure  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  fame  Liquid,  than  the  other  feven  Bafons 
without  diem  would  afford  ? 

The  Lips  do  not  all  point  one  way ;  for  what  reafon  ?  Why  they 
are  directed  to  that  part  of  the  Stone  whence  the  Liquor  collec¬ 
ted,  might  be  moft  conveniently  difcharg’d  into,  and  be  treafur’d  up 
in  fome  veflel  plac’d  below. 

They  are  moftly  plac’d  above  the  reach  of  Cattle,  frequently  above 
the  infpe<£fion  of  Man,  nay,  the  Stones  which  have  thefe  Bafons  on 
them,  do  not  touch  the  common  ground,  but  ftand  on  other  Stones. 
Wherefore  ?  But  that  the  Water  might  neither  be  really  defil’d  by  the 
former,  nor  incur  the  imaginary  impurity,  which  touching  the  ground 
(according  to  the  Druid  Opinion)  gave  to  every  thing  that  was  Holy. 

Why  they  are  plac’d  above  the  infpedion  of  Man  will  foon  appear. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  Bafons  are  found  on  the  tops  ot  hills ;  they  could  not  more 
properly,  according  to  the  trueft  Philofophy,’  (as  well  as  the  laws  of 
their  Religion)  be  any  where  plac'd,  for  it's  a  known  truth  among 
Naturalifts,  that  the  purelf  Water  is  that  of  Rain,  and  Snow,  collec¬ 
ted  in  open  VeiTels  upon  the  tops  ot  Mountains ',  and  tis  no  wonder 
that  the  Druids  thou  Id  be  acquainted  with  this  fuperiour  Purity  of 
Rain  and  Snow-water,  if  we  conlider  their  celebrated  inlight  into  the 
works  of  nature*. 

For  catching  the  Rain  and  Snow,  the  little  Walls,  or  Partitions 
betwixt  the  Bafons,  are  as  neceiiary  as  the  Mountains  on  the  furface 
of  the  Earth,  and  left  purpolely,  one  would  think,  in  order  to  catch 
and  diftill  the  Rain  and  Snow ;  for  thefe  (I  mean  the  Rains  and  Snow) 
fall  not  perpendicularly,  but  are  driven  in  an  inclin'd  direction,  and 
are  therefore  very  artfully  intercepted  by  thefe  fcreens,  which  at  once 
ftop  the  rain  as  it  drives,  and  fhelter  it  from  being  blown  out  of  the 
Bafons  when  the  Wind  is  tempelfuous. 

Farther  it  muff  be  obferv’d,  that  fome  of  thefe  Bafons  have  one 
part  of  their  hollow  made  more  circular  than  the  reft ,  forming  a  round 
recefs,  as  if  it  were  to  receive  the  head,  and  the  other  part,  die  body 
of  fome  human  creature.  What  I  mean  is  plainly  vifible  in  the  Bof- 
vvorlas  Bafons,  ( Plat.  XVII.  Fig.  vii.  D,  and  Fig.  vi.  A)  as  well  as  in 
feveral  others  which  I  could  here  produce '.  In  the  fmaller  kind,  I 
conjecture,  they  us’d  to  lay  Children,  in  the  larger,  Men,  for  particu¬ 
lar  diforders,  that  by  the  healing  virtue  attributed  to  the  God,  who 
inhabited  the  Rock  *,  they  might  be  cured  of  their  ailment ;  or,  by 
being  proftrated  on  fo  holy  a  place,  might  be  fitted  for,  and  confe- 
crated  to  the  fcrvice  of  the  Rock-deity,  for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  number  of  thefe  Bafons  is  very  great  in  the  Weft  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  therefore  the  Druids  muff  have  been  very  numerous  here,  and 
the  ufes  they  applied  this  their  Holy  Water  unto,  muff  have  been 
many,  and  frequent :  we  need  only  recoiled!  the  various  ufes  to  which 
the  Ancients  applied  their  Holy-Water  (as  recited  Sedt.  4.)  and  then 
we  fhall  the  lefs  wonder  that  the  Druids  fhould  be  fo  ftudious  to 
preferve  by  fuch  a  number  of  Stone- VefTcls  fo  great  a  quantity  of 
Rain,  and  Snow-Water. 

skct.  ix.  But  there  are  fome  Bafons  which  have  no  lip  or  chanel,  and 
which" ha°eC  therefore  as  they  could  not  contribute  any  of  their  water  to  the  com- 
no  Lips,  mon  ftore,  they  muff  have  been  appropriated  to  another  ufe :  many 
large  troughs  of  tliis  kind  have  little  Bafons  round  them,  which 
fupply  the  great  one  with  what  they  gather ;  the  maker  evidently 
proceeding  upon  this  maxim,  that  the  larger  the  concave  area  was 

1  Muflcnbroek  pag.  865. — Bocrhaavc’s  Chcm.  wide,  and  feven  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half  long, 
Engl.  pag.  312.  k  See  Chap.  XI.  Lib.  il.  and  the  large  Bafons  on  the  top  of  the  Tolmen 
1  As  the  large  Bafon  at  Hantcrdavaz  in  the  in  Conftantine,  mention'd  pag.  preceding, 
parifh  of  Alabe,  four  feet  two  inches  and  a  half  •  See  pag.  162. 

which 
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which  was  expos’d  to  the  heavens,  the  greater  would  be  the  col¬ 
lection  of  water. 

•  Now  thefe  being  found  in  the  fame  places  with  the  others  above- 
mention’d  which  have  outlets  or  mouths  to  them,  muft  have  been 
fome  way  or  other  (as  has  been  obferv’d  before)  fubfervient  to  die  fame 
fyftem  of  fuperftition,  though  in  a  different  mcdiod. 

Thefe  Bafons  are  fometimes  found  near  20  feet  high,  from  the 
common  furface,  and  therefore,  being  fo  far  withdrawn  from  vulgar 
eyes,  fo  elevated  from  the  ground  (which  was  fuppos’d,  as  I  Sid 
before,  to  defile  all)  they  had  likely  a  proportionably  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  reverence,  and  dieir  waters  accounted  more  holy,  and  more 
efficacious. 

From  thefe  Bafons  perhaps,  on  folemn  occafions,  the  officiating 
Druid  (landing  on  an  eminence  fandlify’d  the  congregation  with  a 
more  than  ordinarily  precious  lullration,  before  he  expounded  to  them, 
or  prayed  for  them,  or  gave  fordi  his  dccifions.  This  water  he  drank, 
or  purified  his  hands  in,  before  it  touch'd  any  other  vefiel,  and  was 
confequently  accounted  more  facred  than  the  other  Holy-Water.  To 
thefe  more  private  Bafons,  during  the  time  of  Libation,  the  Pried 
might  have  recourfe,  and  be  at  liberty  to  judge  by  the  quantity,  co¬ 
lour,  motion,  and  other  appearances  in  the  water,  of  future  events, 
of  dubious  cafes,  without  danger  of  contradiction  from  the  people  be¬ 
low.  This  Water  might  ferve  to  mix  their  Mifletoe  withal,  as  a  gene- 
al  antidote;  for  doubdefs  thofe  who  would  not  let  it  touch  the  ground, 
would  not  mix  this  their  Divinity,  the  Mifletoe,  with  common  water. 
Oak  leaves  (without  which  the  Druid  Rites  did  fcarcc  ever  proceed) 
ritually  gather’d,  and  infus’d,  might  make  fome  very  medicinal,  or 
incantatorial  potion.  Ladly,  Libations  of  water  were  never  to  be 
made  to  their  Gods,  but  when  they  confided  of  this  pured  of  all 
water,  as  what  was  immediately  come  from  die  heavens,  and  partly 
therefore  diither  to  be  return’d,  before  it  touch’d  any  other  water, 
or  any  other  vefiels  whatfoever,  plac’d  on  the  ground. 

As  Logan  Stones  were  fome  of  the  pics  fraudes  of  the  Druids B , 
the  Bafons  found  on  them  might  be  us’d  to  promote  the  juggle :  by 
the  motion  of  the  Stone  the  Water  might  be  fo  agitated,  as  to  delude 
the  Enquirer  by  a  pretended  Miracle ;  might  make  the  criminal  con- 
fefs ;  fatisfy  the  credulous ;  bring  forth  the  gold  of  the  Rich ;  and 
make  the  injur’d  rich,  as  well  as  poor,  acquiefee  in  what  the  Druid 
thought  proper. 

There  are  fome  little  fingle  Bafons  cut  into  a  few  Stones  in  Bof- 

“  The  vulgar  Cornifh  have  a  great  deal  of  this  /hall  recover  loft  goods,  and  the  like  ;  and  from 

folly  ftill  remaining,  and  there  is  fcarcc  a  parifh-  fcveral  trials  they  make  upon  the  well-water  they 

well,  which  is  not  frequented  at  fome  particular  go  away  well  fatisfied ;  for  thofe  that  are  too  cu- 
times  for  information,  whether  they  /hall  be  for-  rious,  will  always  be  too  credulous, 
tunate  or  uafortunatc ;  whether,  and  how  they  0  Sec  lib.  iii.  chap.  iv. 
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worlas  bottom,  not  higher  from  the  ground  than  what  the  Cattle 
might  reach  to. 

Were  thefe  the  Stone-ciftems  in  which  the  Druids  depofited  their 
Satmlus ,  for  in  fome  fuch  Ciftems,  Pliny 0  fays,  they  us’d  to  bruife 
this  herb,  and  make  fuch  an  infufion  as  would  keep  off  difeafes  from 
their  catde?  Or,  were  thefe  (mail  Bafons  to  receive  Libations  of  particu¬ 
lar  families,  and,  by  the  Sun  foon  exhal’d,  might  be  therefore  thought 
to  have  been  accepted,  and  well  receiv’d  by  the  Deity  ? 

This  is  all  I  have  to  fay  relating  to  thefe  Rock-Balons. 

That  the  Druids  had  the  Rite  of  Water-Luflrations  is  not  without 
fome  traces  in  hiftory,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  general  tenour,  and 
call:  of  their  fuperftition,  and  becaule  it  is  a  new  light  call  upon  the 
hiftory  of  that  SeCt,  not  remark’d  by  others,  I  have  endeavour’d  to 
prove  it  at  large. 

That  they  made  thefe  Bafons  in  confequcnce  of  fuch  Rite,  for  the 
purpole  of  collecting  Rain  and  Snow-Water,  (as  an  ufe  mod  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  fhape,  direction,  fituation,  and  number  of  thefe 
Monuments)  I  have  endeavour’d  to  fupport  in  fuch  a  manner  as  I 
hope  fhall  not  injure  truth,  if  it  does  not  difcover  it ;  and  it  is  fo 
pleafant,  to  purfue  truth,  when  we  think  we  have  firft  got  it  in  fight, 
that  if  I  have  been  too  diffufivc  and  long  in  the  purfuit,  I  hope  the 
reader  will  excufe  it:  the  confequences  before  drawn  I  take  to  be  clear, 
that  the  Druids  us’d  Water-Purifications,  becaule  thefe  Bafons  could 
ferve  no  other  ufe :  but,  what  parts,  whether  few  or  many,  or  all  of 
the  Heathen  ancient  Libations,  Ablutions,  and  Expiations  the  Druids 
adopted,  or  what  diftinClion  they  made  betwixt  the  two  forts  of  Ba¬ 
fons  abovemention ’d,  I  do  not  yet  find,  fo  as  pofitively  to  afiert. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Gold  Coins  found  at  Karn-Bre  in  Cornwall^  and  what  Nation 

they  are  to  be  aferib'd  unto. 

IN  the  month  of  June  1 749,  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge  of  Karn- 
bre-hill f,  were  found  fuch  a  number  of  Coins  of  pure  Gold,  as 
being  fold  for  weight,  brought  the  finder  about  1 6  pounds,  fieri ing. 
Near  the  fame  quantity  was  found  by  another  perfon  near  the  fame 
fpot,  a  few  days  after  ;  all  which  were  foon  fold  and  difpers’d :  fome 
were  much  worn  and  fmooth’d,  not  by  age,  or  lying  in  the  Earth, 
but  by  ufe,  they  having  no  allay  to  harden,  and  focure  them  from 
wearing. 

Seventeen  I  here  exhibit  in  Plate  XIX.  of  different  impreffions,  fizc, 
or  weights ;  feveral  others  found  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  I  have 

•  Lib.  xxiv.  chap,  xi,  r  Mark’d  D.  See  Plate  V.  Map  of  Karn-brG,  p.  112. 
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feen,  but  being  of  die  fame  fort  as  thefe  Examples,  I  think  it  needlefs 
to  lay  them  before  the  publick.  I  range  the  rudeft,  and  thole  which 
have  figures  moll  unknown  firft,  (as  odiers  engag'd  in  the  lame  fub- 
je&  have  done)  being,  in  all  probability,  the  moll  ancient;  the  odiers 
follow  according  as  their  critcrions  feem  to  become  more  and  more 
perfect,  and  modern.  I  mention  their  weight  alio,  as  a  material  cir- 
cumftance,  (tho’  omitted  by  odier  Authors)  lor  clalling  diem,  and 
difeovering  what  are,  and  what  are  not  the  lame  lort  of  Coin.  The 
fize  in  the  Plate  is  the  real  one  by  meafurement  of  die  Coins.  The 
firft  has  fome  figures  upon  it  which  I  do  not  underftand ;  it’s  weight 
is  twenty-two  grains. 

N°.  II.  has  fome  figures  on  one  fide,  which  I  do  not  fo  much  as 
guefs  at ;  on  the  other  fide,  it  has  the  Limb,  or  trunk  of  a  Tree, 
with  little  branches  fpringing  from  it  in  one  part ;  and  what  I  take 
allb  for  the  body  of  a  Tree,  with  two  round  holes,  or  marks,  where 
the  limbs  have  been  lopt  off,  and  roots  at  the  bottom  on  the  other 
part :  it  weighs  only  23  grains. 

N°.  III.  has  a  figure,  which,  in  the  Coin  attributed  to  Callibe- 
lan,  (by  Speed  pag.  30.)  is  more  plain,  and  refembles  two  Dolphins 
turning  their  crooked  backs  to  each  other ;  on  die  other  fide  it  has 
a  plain  large  ftump  of  a  Tree,  with  two  branches  breaking  out  on 
each  fide  ;  it  rifes  out  of  the  ground,  and  ftands  between  two  finaller 
trees :  it  weighs  2  3  grains. 

N#.  IV.  is  quite  defac’d  on  one  fide;  but  on  the  other,  it  has 
fome  parts  of  a  horlc,  and  lome  little  round  ftuds,  or  button-like  em- 
bofsments,  bodi  which  marks  will  be  particularly  difeours’d  of  when 
we  come  to  explain  the  feveral  uncommon  figures  which  diefe  Coins 
afford  us :  weighs  26  grains. 

N#.  V.  has  one  fide  effac’d  ;  the  Reverfe  is  a  horfe,  betwixt  die 
legs  of  which  there  is  a  wheel,  and  from  it’s  back  rifes  the  ftem  of 
a  fpear,  or  javelin:  weight  26  grains. 

N°.  VI.  has  the  ftem  of  a  tree,  with  it’s  collateral  branches  very 
diftinft ;  in  the  middle,  it  is  crofs’d  llopewife  by  a  bar  like  the 
fhaft  of  a  fpear ;  the  Reverfe  has  the  horfe,  the  wheel,  and  fpear, 
but  fomewhat  differendy  plac’d  on  die  gold.  The  weight  is  twenty- 
five  grains  and  a  half,  by  which  I  conclude,  that  die  fide  which  is 
defac’d  in  N  \  V.  was  the  fame  as  in  this  Coin,  for  the  Reveries  are 
the  fame,  and  their  weight  correfponds  to  half  a  grain,  which  may 
be  allowed  for  the  greater  life  that  has  been  made  of  this,  dian  of 
die  former. 

N“.  VII.  has  on  one  fide  fome  appearances  of  a  human  head,  which 
fide  of  the  Coins  we  fhall  henceforth  call  the  Head ,  as  Medallifts 
generally  do,  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  words;  on  the  Reverie  the 
remains  are  fo  mutilated,  that  it  can  be  only  faid,  that  this  Reverfe  was 

much 
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much  ornamented,  but  what  the  ornaments  were,  is  not  to  be  diico- 
ver’d.  It  weighs  23  grains. 

N°.  VIII.  has  the  lines  of  a  garland,  or  diadem  on  the  Head. 
The  Reverfe  has  the  Exergue  at  bottom,  fupported  byjagg’d  lines  in- 
terlpers’d  with  dots,  above  which  are  fome  barbarous  figures,  which 
are  to  be  explain’d  as  well  as  we  can,  and  their  orderly  placing  here, 
and  in  lome  of  the  other  Coins  accounted  for  in  their  proper  place. 
It  weighs  four  penny  weights,  three  grains. 

N“.  IX.  has  a  head  much  defac’d,  but  vifible,  as  is  alfo  die  out¬ 
line  of  the  neck,  and  the  ear;  behind  the  forehead,  and  nofe,  it  has 
three  femicircular  protuberances  ;  the  Reverie  has  the  fame  figure  as 
the  Reverie  of  N®.  VIII.  but  has  more  little  round  ftuds  on  it,  (die  Die 
which  gave  the  imprellion,  being  plac’d  farther  back  in  this,  than  in 
the  former)  and  difeovers  therefore  a  circular  figure,  N°.  7.  with 
three  pointed  javelins  N°.  6.  underneath  it,  which  the  odier  im- 
prellion  has  not ;  but  by  the  run  of  the  Die  the  former  has  one 
of  the  figures  which  is  not  in  this.  It  weighs  four  penny  weights 
three  grains,  which  weight,  and  the  Reverfe  charg'd  with  like  fi¬ 
gures  (diough  differently  plac’d)  fhews  that  thefe  two  Coins  were 
ftruck  at  one  time,  by  the  fame  Die,  and  are  of  die  fame  value. 

N  °.  X.  has  a  laureated  diadem,  crofs  which,  at  right  angles,  is  a 
fillet,  or  rather  clafp,  and  a  faint  appearance  of  a  hook  at  the  end 
of  it,  the  reft  defac’d.  The  Reverfe  has  a  very  diftindl  Exergue  at 
bottom;  the  fame  figures  partly  as  N°.  VIII.  IX.  but  the  Die  was 
plac’d  ftill  farther  back  on  the  gold,  therefore  not  altogether  the  fame, 
the  javelins,  or  fpears  (or  whatever  thofe  pointed  ftakes  fignify)  being 
in  this  Coin  cut  off  by  a  defeending  line,  intimating  that  but  part 
only  of  thofe  inftruments  were  to  be  exhibited.  It  weighs  four  pen¬ 
ny  weights  two  grains,  by  which  it  is  probable,  that  it  is  the  fame 
fort  of  Coin  with  the  two  foregoing,  allowing  one  grain  out  of  fifty 
for  the  wear. 

N°.  XI.  has  the  laureated  diadem  and  clafp,  above  which  the 
hair  turns  off  in  bold  curls ;  the  Reverie  has  the  fame  charge  as  the 
three  foregoing,  but  better  plac’d,  and  it  Ihould  be  a  Coin  of  the 
fame  fort,  but  it  weighs  four  penny  weights  and  feven  grains,  fo  that 
it  muft  have  been  much  lefs  us’d,  than  the  others,  if  of  the  fame 
time  and  value. 

N°.  XII.  has  on  the  Head  feveral  parallel  lines  fafhioned  into 
Iquares,  looking  like  the  plan  of  a  town,  of  which  the  ftreets  crofs 
nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  whole,  cut  by  one  ftraight  and  wider 
ftreet  tlian  the  reft.  On  the  Reverfe  are  the  remains  of  a  horfe  with 
a  collar  or  garland  round  his  neck,  and  behind,  fomething  like  a  cha¬ 
rioteer  driving  forward ;  underneath  the  horfe  is  a  wheel,  and  a  few 
ftuds  fcatter’d  near  the  extremities  of  the  Coin.  One  penny  weight 
three  grains.  N\  XIII. 
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N°.  XIII.  juft  flicws  the  faint  profile  of  a  human  face;  the  Re- 
verfc  a  horfe,  a  fpcar  hanging  forward  towards  the  horfe’s  neck, 
Ionic  appearance  of  a  charioteer  above  the  horfe:  it  weighs  only 
twenty  three  grains. 

N  •.  XIV.  has  a  laureated  diadem  round  the  temples,  above  which 
the  hair  turns  back  in  large  curls :  the  diadem  has  the  clafp,  or  ribbon, 
which  has  a  hook  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  on  the  inoulder  is  a 
fibula  or  button  which  tuck’d  up  the  loofe  garment.  The  Reverfe 
has  a  horfe  with  a  wheel  below  it,  and  many  fmall,  and  large  ftuds 
above  it.  It  weigh’d  25  grains. 

N \  XV.  exhibits  a  diftinct  human  face  in  profile;  the  head  is 
laureated,  clafp’d,  and  cirrated  as  the  others,  which  plainly  fhews, 
that  where  there  is  only  a  fimple  laureated  diadem  now  to  be  feen, 
as  in  N°\  X.  XI.  XIV.  there  the  human  face  alfo  was,  though 
now  worn  out.  The  Reverie  lias  a  horfe,  with  a  wheel  below  it, 
and  crelcents,  ftuds,  and  balls  above  it.  Weight  26  grains. 

N  “.  XVI.  is  the  beft  preferv’d  Coin  as  well  as  largeft  and  molt 
diftinCt,  which  I  have  feen  of  the  gold  Coins  found  in  Cornwall.  The 
Profile  is  well  proportion’d,  and  neither  deftitute  of  l'pirit  nor  expref- 
fion :  and  it  is  fomewhat  furprizing  that  an  artift  who  could  defign 
the  human  face  fo  well,  fhould  draw  the  horfe  lo  very  indifferently 
on  the  other  fide.  Tliis  head  has  two  rows  of  curls  above  the  lau¬ 
reated  diadem,  and  die  folds  of  the  garment  rile  up  round  the  neck 
clofe  to  the  ear.  The  Reverfe,  a  horfe,  a  wheel,  balls  and  crelcents, 
as  in  the  reft.  Weighs  four  penny  weight,  fourteen  grains. 

N"  .XVII.  is  die  fame  weight  as  Ne.  XIII.  and  the  horfe  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  turn,  but  here  it  has  a  creft  of  beads  or  pearl  for  a  mane, 
as  N  \  XIV.  It  has  alfo  fome  appearance  of  reins  (as  of  a  bridle) 
under  the  jaw ;  the  horfe  is  better  turn’d  than  in  any  of  them.  Be¬ 
hind  the  wheel,  it  has  lomediing  depending  like  a  pole,  which  reaches 
the  ground ;  whether  a  reclining  fpear,  or  what  their  feydies  might 
be  faften’d  to,  or  any  odier  part  of  the  chariot  is  uncertain,  but  die 
charioteer  is  plain. 

I  perceive  no  letters  on  any  of  diem;  fome  are  plain,  or  flat;  fome 
a  little  concave  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  die  other,  but  not  re¬ 
markably  fo. 

Eight  Coins  are  here  fubjoin’d,  from  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
not  yet  publilh’d,  which  may  tend  to  illuftrate  die  foregoing ;  the  five 
following  are  copied  from  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gifford,  ol 
Queen-fquare,  Ormond-ftrcet,  London,  and  were  in  his  pofleflion  be¬ 
fore  the  Gold  Coins  above  delcrib’d  were  found  at  Karn-bre,  but  in 
what  part  of  Britain  they  were  found  is  uncertain. 

N  \  XVIII.  on  one  fide  a  head  embofs’d;  the  Reverie  a  very  uncouth 
ancient  horfe  with  its  head  to  the  right  hand ;  the  other  ornaments 

R  r  r  as 
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as  in  die  reft :  the  life  we  ftiall  make  of  this,  fliall  be  to  explain  the 
marks  of  tliofe  which  go  before,  where,  though  the  fame,  they  are 
not  fo  difthuft,  nor  treated  of  by  any  audior  I  have  yet  feen.  Weighs 
four  penny  weight,  one  grain ;  a  litde  concave  on  the  Reverie. 

N  \  XIX.  Bars,  ftakes,  or  fragments  of  fpears,  or  javelins  crofting 
irregularly ;  Reverfe  a  horfe,  with  a  fpear  leaning  forth  over  it's  neck, 
the  fpear  held  (as  it  were)  by  an  arm  reaching  forward  ;  fplinters  or 
pieces  of  fpears  in  other  parts  of  the  Coin  ;  a  garland  round  die 
horfes’s  neck,  the  mane  made  of  a  line  of  ftuds ;  a  little  convex  on 
die  Reverie.  Weight  29  grains. 

N°.  XX.  a  noble  Coin ;  die  head  is  ornamented  in  the  fame 
manner  as  N\  XVI.  but  has  the  claip  over  die  diadem  much  plain¬ 
er  ;  die  hook  at  the  bottom  of  the  clafp  alio  very  plain,  and  Ihcws 
the  ftiape  of  this  member,  in  N*\  X.  XI.  XIV.  XV.  where  they 
are  defective.  It  has  more  curls  below  the  diadem,  and  the  hair 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  leems  traced  in  ribbons  ftudded  with 
pearl :  it  ffiews  alio  more  of  the  habit  dian  N“.  XVI.  but  it  has  ei¬ 
ther  loft  or  never  had  the  profile,  in  which  particular  it  falls  greatly 
fliort  of  the  other.  The  Reverie  is  a  horfe  in  the  fame  ftyie,  and 
furrounded  with  the  fame  ornaments  as  N°.  XVI.  the  weight  is  four 
penny  weight,  1 9  grains,  which  is  five  grains  more  than  the  above 
Coin,  and  if  that  difference  may  be  imputed  to  the  different  uie 
made  of  thefe  Coins  ’,  they  are  of  one  age,  were  originally  of  one 
weight  and  value,  and  very  likely  of  one  and  die  fame  prince. 

N".  XXI.  the  Head  defac'd.  The  Reverie  a  horfe  well  £hap’d, 
and  of  neat  defign :  underneath,  is  a  ftar  of  five  rays,  form’d  very 
artificially  by  die  interfection  of  three  equal  triangles'.  Both  the 
horfe  and  this  geometrical  figure,  Ihew  this  Coin  to  be  much  more 
modern  than  any  of  our  Karn-bre  Coins ;  it  is  a  little  concave  on 
the  Reverie,  and  weighs  twenty  grains  and  a  half. 

N\  XXII.  a  well  preferv’d  face,  and  of  elegant  workmanftiip.  In 
the  Reverfe  the  horfe  is  well  proportion’d,  has  a  charioteer  behind 
it,  pointing  forward  the  fpear,  a  wheel  of  dots  under  it  fupported 
by  an  Exergue ,  and  the  chariot- wheel  alfo  clofe  at  the  horfe’s  heels: 
the  mane  of  the  horfe  is  a  line  of  beads  or  pearls.  This  Coin  is  ftill 
more  modern  than  the  reft,  and  is  of  the  fame  fort  in  all  appear¬ 
ance,  as  that  publifti’d  in  the  laft  edition  of  Cambden,  vol.  I.  tab.  ii. 
N\  XXX;  though  for  want  of  the  weight  being  fpecified,  it  can’t 
certainly  be  affirm’d.  It  weighs  29  grains  and  a  half. 

N*.  XXIII.  is  a  Coin  from  the  cabinet  of  Smart  Ledicullier,  Efq; 
of  Alderlbrook  in  Effex.  In  the  Head ,  it  has  the  laureated  diadem 

•5  There  are  four  grains  difference  betwixt  N#.  r  I  find  the  fame  figure  in  one  of  the  Britifli 
IX.  and  XI.  which  however  are  certainly  Coins  Coins  ptiblifhM  in  Dr.  Battcly’s  Antiq.  Rhutu- 
of  the  fame  fork  pun*.  pag.  93. 

with 
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with  fome  curl'd  hair  above  it,  over  which  comes  the  clafp.  Under 
the  diadem  fee  ms  the  collar-ornament  of  N\  XX.  but  out  of  its 
place  ;  underneath  are  two  large  crefcents,  fo  that  this  fide  of  die 
Coin  feems  to  be  a  collection  ot  the  ornaments  of  the  Head  inlerted 
together,  and  the  face  never  intended.  I  find  this  Coin  very  near 
the  fame  as  Dr.  Plot’s  Coin,  (pag.  335.  N°  21.  Oxfordfliire)  who 
takes  it  to  contain  two  faces  of  Pralutagus  and  Boadicea,  but  I  lee  no¬ 
thing  tending  that  way  *.  In  die  Reverie  is  a  horfe  of  the  fame  llyle 
as  N*.  XVII-  but  the  wheel  is  larger,  and  the  ears  and  tail  of  the 
horfe  more  apparent,  though  of  very  clumly  defign ;  the  whole  favour¬ 
ing  of  great  antiquity,  and  /hewing  the  low  pitch  of  the  art  of 
coining,  at  this  time,  in  the  nation  to  which  this  Coin  belongs.  But 
the  greateft  curiofity  of  this  Coin,  and  the  reafon  indeed  for  which 
it  is  here  introduc’d,  is,  diat  it  is  neither  gold,  nor  wholly  elec- 
trum,  or  any  imitation  of  gold,  but  feems  to  be  copper  plated 
over  with  a  mix’d  metal  in  imitation  of  gold. 

N\  XXI V  and  XXV.  are  filver  Coins  of  the  fame  kind,  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wife,  B.  D.  Radcliff  Librarian,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  inferted  here  for  confirming  the  deferiptions  that  go  be¬ 
fore,  as  will  be  more  particularly  explain'd  hereafter ;  they  were 
found  in  the  parilh  of  Swacliffe  near  Madmarfton  Caftlc,  Oxiord- 
Ihire,  A.  D.  1746. 

Having  now  deferib’d  the  Karn-bre  Coins,  and  produc’d  fome  o- 
thers  which  may  in  lome  meafure  explain  them,  let  us  confidcr  to 
what  nation  thefe  Coins  are  to  be  aferib’d. 

As  foon  as  the  Gold  Coins,  above  deferib’d,  were  found  at  Kara-  scET.n. 
lire,  and  got  into  the  hands  of  the  curious,  it  was  by  many  imagin’d  an°S^‘a" 
that  they  were  foreign  Coins,  and  fome  thought  that  they  were 
Phenician.  To  this  opinion  the  Reverfe,  having  generally  a  horfe 
upon  them,  gave  at  firft  fome  countenance,  fome  of  the  Phenician 
Colonies  having  cholen  that  creature  for  their  lymbol ;  the  place 
where  they  were  found  leem’d  to  confirm  this  fulpicion,  Cornwall 
having  been  (from  the  firft  appearance  of  Britain  in  hiftory)  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  it’s  'Pin,  which  the  Phenicians  for  many  ages  engrofs’d  to 
themfeives  by  their  fuperiour  /kill  in  Navigation.  The  only  thing, 
then,  that  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  determine  them  to  be  Phe¬ 
nician,  or  not.  is  to  confront  the  Coins  found  in  Cornwall  with  t.hofe 
confeftedly  of  Phenician  original,  and  confider  whether  Coins  oi  the 
fame  ftyle  have  not  been  found  in  other  parts  of  this  our  Ifie  where 


•  The  learnc  !  Mr.  Walker  (from  whom  Dr. 
Plot  had  this  Coin,  which  is  alfo  publifh'd  in 
Cambden  Tab.  I.  N°.  29.)  I  find  (fmee  mv  writ¬ 
ing  the  above)  of  the  fame  opinion,  viz.  that  it 
docs  not  contain  two  faces  j  44  I  fee  no  refem- 
4*  blancc  ( lays  he,  Cambden,  pag.  CXV1.)  of  one 


44  or  more  faces,  I  rather  imagine  it  to  be  lome 
44  fortification  which  latter  iuppolition,  I  can  t 
but  obferve,  is  as  far  wide  of  the  truth  as  Dr.  Plot  s; 
as  by  comparing  this  Coin  with  the  others  here 
product,  will  readily  appear. 
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the  Phenicians  never  traded.  Now  the  Phenieian  Legends  will  al¬ 
ways  be  known  by  their  letters,  when  they  exceed  the  Roman  Conqucft 
of  Syria,  (for  after  that  Conquelt  they  us'd  either  Greek  or  Roman 
Characters  on  their  Coins) ;  but  there  is  not  one  Character  to  be  found 
in  thefe  our  Cornilh  Coins.  The  ancient  Symbol  of  the  Syropheni- 
cians  was  the  Palm-tree,  fometimes  the  murex,  and  of  their  Weflern 
Colony,  Hercules’s  Pillars ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  thing  on  our  Coins. 
The  Lybiphenicians  about  Cyrene  took,  indeed,  the  horfe  for  their 
Symbol ;  but  this  horle  had  either  the  whole  Palm  tree,  or  it’s  (talk 
{landing  by  it,  alluding  at  once  to  their  defeent  from  the  Syrians,  and 
to  the  horle  for  which  their  own  country,  Africa,  was  always  fo  fa¬ 
mous,  and  for  the  taming  of  which  they  were  indebted  to  their  prin¬ 
cipal  God,  Neptune. 

But  altho’  this  part  of  the  Phenieian  people  chofe  the  horle  for 
their  Coins,  yet  could  not  our  Coins  come  from  thence,  no  trade 
having  been  carry ’d  on  with  this  branch  of  the  Phenicians  fettled  fo 
near  Egypt ;  our  Phenieian  trade  was  with  thofc  of  Cadiz,  Cartha- 
gena,  or  Carthage,  herlelf.  Now  the  Carthaginians  had  the  head  and 
neck  of  a  horle  for  their  Symbol,  alluding  to  the  fable  of  their  being 
commanded  by  Juno  to  build  their  city  where  a  horle’s  head  w’as 
dug  up*.  Cadiz  had  her  Hercules,  his  Temple,  and  his  Pillars ;  but 
all  thele  were  modern  and  well  executed,  and  of  them  nothing  is  to 
be  leen  in  the  Coins  now  before  us,  which  are  neither  well  executed, 
nor  have  any  reference,  or  relation/ to  the  Palm-tree,  Murex ,  Bull  of 
the  Horle,  Hercules,  or  his  Pillars.  But,  one  argument,  which  will 
Hill  weigh  more  than  the  above,  is  this,  that  coining  Money,  came  lo 
furprilingly  late  into  ufe  among  the  Phenicians,  that  fuch  {killful  Ar- 
tifts  as  they,  and  their  Colonies  were,  could  not  coin  fuch  artlcfs 
Money  as  ours  is.  Of  the  Phenieian  Coins,  (certainly  known  to  be 
fuch)  there  are  none  extant  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  * ;  lo  modern  are  they,  that  the  Phenicians  were  many  ages 
celebrated  for  their  ingenuity  and  {kill  in  other  arts,  before  ever  they 
coin’d  money ;  and,  befides,  having  borrow’d  likely  this  art  from  the 
Grecians w,  they  cannot  with  any  probability  be  fuppos’d  to  coin  money 
of  fo  rude,  and  mean  delign  as  thofe  of  Karn-bre ;  arts  among  the 
Greeks  being  arrived,  as  we  all  know,  to  their  fummit  in  the  time 

of  Alexander  the  Great :  hiltory  forbids  us  therefore  to  attribute  fuch 

Coins  as  what  are  now  under  confideration,  to  fo  polite  and  culti¬ 
vated  a  nation  as  the  Phenicians.  Laftly,  that  they  were  not  brought 
hither  by  the  trading  Phenicians,  feems  to  be  plain,  becaufe  they 
are  found,  not  only  in  Cornwall,  but  in  Wales,  and  mofl  parts*  of 

*  JEn.  i.  vcr.  445.  *  44  Several  gold  Coins  of  the  fame  kind,  and 

9  ^  ife,  pag.  217.  41  alfo  a  rough  Rubv  were  found  not  long  ago 

Ibid.  pag.  218.  44  in  the  Iflc  of  Shcpey.”  Letter  from  S.  L. 

Britain, 
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Britain,  where  the  Phenicians  never  came,  their  trade  being  confin’d 
to  Cornwall  \  and  their  bufinefs,  Tin. 

As  thefe  Coins  cannot  be  aferibed  to  the  Phenicians,  lb  neither  SECT 
to  the  Greeks  nor  Romans.  That  they  are  not  of  Roman  work- ^Roman 
manfhip,  the  firft  fight  of  them  plainly  fhews,  much  lefs  can  we  at¬ 
tribute  them  to  the  Greeks,  whofe  Medals  are  Bill  fuperiour  to  the 
Roman  in  force  and  delicacy  ’.  They  mud  be  either  Gaulifh,  there¬ 
fore,  or  Britifh ;  for  people  muft  be  very  fancyful  indeed,  ( and  ex- 
treamly  unwilling,  or  rather  determin’d  not  to  let  their  own  country 
Rights  be  impartially  weigh’d)  who  will  look  out  for  a  foreign  father 
of  thefe  Coins  among  the  Spaniards,  or  Germans  *. 

That  they  do  in  a  few  particulars  refemble  the  Gaulifh  Coins  muft 
be  allow’d  ;  and  for  this,  very  good  reafons  can  be  given,  without  ad¬ 
mitting  them  to  be  Gaulifh,  as  we  fhall  foon  lee ;  in  the  mean  time, 

I  muft  obferve,  that  Cefar’s  feeming  to  affert,  that  the  Britans  had  no 
money  in  his  time,  having  made  feveral  learned  Men  think  that  we 
had  no  coin’d  money  in  Britain  before  the  Roman  invafionb,  and 
others  being  of  a  different  opinion  *,  I  will  take  all  the  care  1  can 
that  the  veneration  which  I  have  for  the  latter,  may  neither  lead  me 
blindly  into  their  opinion,  nor  the  refpeft  which  I  have  for  fome  of 
the  others,  make  me  fupprefs  what  I  think  to  be  right.  The  rea¬ 
fons  muft  be  weigh’d,  the  paflage  of  Celar  fet  in  it’s  proper  light, 
and  the  reader  muft  determine. 

“  Utuntur  aut  cereo,  ant  taleis  ferreis  ad  certain  pondus  exatni-  Cef^  cxa‘ 
“  natis  pro  Nummo  The  Britans,  fays  he,  ufe  either  Brafs 
Money,  or  iron  tallies  inftcad  of  Money.  This  is  the  plain  gram¬ 
matical  fenfe  of  Cefar’s  words,  and  in  Plantin’s  Edit.  pag.  87.  the 
words  run  thus,  “  Utuntur  autem  mttmno  cereo,  aut  annulis  ferreis> 

“  &>c.  pro  nummo by  which  it  is  plain  that  according  to  Cefar 
the  Britans  had  the  knowledge  of  money,  and  that  in  the  place  he  is 
there  fpeaking  of,  they  had  Brafs  Money ;  from  whence  it  may  be 
inferr’d,  that  the  reafon  why  they  had  not  Gold,  and  Silver  Money 
there,  as  well  as  Brafs,  was  not  becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
ufe  of  it  (for  the  ufe  of  Gold  and  Silver  Money  is  much  greater 
and  more  obvious,  and  convenient  for  exchange  or  purchafe,  than 
that  of  Brafs)  but  becaufe  doubtlefs  they  had  none  of  thefe  Metals, 
and  therefore  could  not  coin  money  of  them,  but  were  oblig’d  to  be 
contented  with  coining  the  little  Brafs  they  had,  and  endeavour  to 


y  By  Cornwall  here,  as  oftentimes  elfcwhere,  I 
mean  all  that  anciently  went  by  that  name,  viz. 
the  South  and  W eftern  parts  of  Dcvonfhire,  as 
well  as  what  is  Weft  of  the  Tamar. 

*  Mr.  Jobcrt,  pag.  3.  tranflated  by  Gale. 

•  N.  Salmon,  Nova  Anglise  Luftratio,  Lond. 
1728,  pag.  387,  who  thinks  them  coins  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  Saxons. 


b  See  Moreton’s  Northamptonfliire,  pag.  500. 

Walker  in  Cambdcn,  pag.  CXIV. - Sec  Mr. 

Wife's  learned  account  of  the  Bodleian  cabinet. 

c  CambJcn.  Plot’s  Oxfordfhire,  Chap.  10. 
The  learned  Editor  of  Cambden.  Notes  ibid, 
pag.  774^  The  late  Mr.  Ed.  Lhuyd.  ibid. 
d  C«eC  Comm.  lib.  v.  Janf.  Edit.  pag.  92. 

•  S  f  f  remedy 
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remedy  the  fcarcenefs  of  their  Brafs  Coin,  by  iron  Tallies,  or  Rings 
of  a  certain  weight.  Cefar  is  evidently  here  fpeaking  of  the  maritime 
parts r,  in  which  they  might  well  ufe  iron  inftead  of  money  ;  for  iron 
was  found,  lays  he,  (p.  92.)  “  in  marititnis ,”  on  the  fea  coafts  :  in  the 
lame  place  they  had  brafs  money,  but  their  brafs  was  imported,  “  are 
“  ut imt ur  importato '  ”  ;  which  argues,  that  the  maritime  coafts  had 
no  brafs  out  of  their  own  lands.  Neither  had  they  gold  or  lilver  in 
tliefe  parts,  which  is,  doubtlefs,  the  reafon  that  they  did  not  coin  any ; 
for  of  the  four  Kings,  whom  Cefar  mentions  in  Kent,  viz.  Cingeto- 
rix,  Carnilius,  Taximagulus,  and  Segonax,  we  find  not  one  Coin  which 
has  any  part  of  their  name  upon  it ;  but  this  will  by  no  means  infer, 
but  that  the  other  petty  kingdoms  of  the  ifland,  where  thele  metals 
were,  might  have  had  gold  and  lilver  Coins  among  them,  altho’  the 
other  States,  who  had  no  fuch  native  treafures,  might  be  without 
them  ;  and  that  die  other  parts  of  diis  kingdom  really  had  gold  and 
lilver  Coins,  we  fliall  foon  find  fome  very  ftrong  arguments  to  believe. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  what  Cefar  fays,  related  only  to  that  little 
part  of  Britain,  in  which  he  pafs’d  die  Ihort  time  he  flay'd  in  this 
Ifland ;  all  his  whole  account  fhews,  that  he  pretended  not  to  give 
any  defcription  of  thofe  inland  parts  which  were  at  a  diftance  from 
the  feat  of  adion ;  let  us  add  to  this,  that  if  the  Kentifh  men  had  any 
gold  Coin  or  Trealure,  they  certainly  took  all  the  care  imaginable  to 
conceal  it  from  Cefar.  But  fuppofmg  that  Cefar  had  pofltively  faid 
that  the  Britans  had  no  gold  Coins,  or  Money  among  them  ;  if  by 
evidences,  unknown  to  him,  and  fince  his  time  difeover’d,  it  Ihould 
appear  extremely  probable  at  leaft,  ( if  not  as  certain  as  diings  at  diis 
diftance  can  be  made)  that  they  really  had  fuch  Coins ;  his  authority 
muft  give  way,  he  muft  be  acknowledg’d  to  liave  been  mif-inform’d, 
and  the  greater  degree  of  probability  muft  determine  our  judgment. 

There  are  feveral  Coins  prelerv’d  and  publifli’d  in  Cambden,  and 
Speed,  which  have  been  thought  to  bear  the  names  of  Britifti  Princes; 
and  I  may  add,  that  they  have  other  evidences  of  their  belonging  to 
this  Ifland.  Let  us  examine  them. 

The  firft  Coin  produc’d  by  Speed,  (pag.  29.)  is  that  of  Com.  the 
Reverfe  inferib’d,  Rex ;  and  is  fuppos’d  by  him,  with  great  probabi¬ 
lity,  to  be  the  Coin  of  Comius,  King  of  the  Atrebatii  in  Britain,  com¬ 
panion  to  Julius  Cefar  in  his  invafion.  I  will  only  make  one  remark 
upon  the  Reverfe,  which  is,  that  the  horfe  here  is  of  much  too  good 
a  defign  to  be  among  the  firft  Eflays  of  the  Britifh  Coining,  confe- 
quently  the  Britans  muft  have  had  Coins,  before  this,  or  they  could 
never  have  made  this  horfe  and  rider  fo  bold  and  fhapely. 


e  As  appears  by  the  whole  paflage.  <c  Britan- 
“  nisc  pars  interior  afy  iis  incolitur  (juos  natos  in 
“  Infula  ipfa  memoria  proditum  dicunt ;  Mariti- 
<c  ma  pars  ab  iis3  &c.”  And  then  he  goes  on  with 


the  account  of  the  maritime  parts,  till  he  comes 
down  to  nummo ;  then  he  pafles  on  to  the  inland 
parts.  iC  Nafcitur  ibi  plumbum  album  in  mcditcr- 
“  rancis  regionibus,  &c.M  f  Ibid. 
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The  next  Coin  in  Speed,  is  that  of  Caflibelan,  which  he  read  CAS; 
but  Moreton  in  his  N  or  th  amp  ton  flii  re,  (pag.  500.)  reads  it  SCOV; 
the  occafion  of  which  difference,  is  this :  Moreton  began  with  the  S, 
goes  on  to  the  C,  mifhikes  the  Wheel  (one  of  the  Britifli  Symbols) 
over  the  horfe’s  head  for  an  O,  and  takes  the  A  without  it’s  crofs- 
ftroke,  (as  it  was  anciently  written)  for  a  V ;  fo  that  Moreton’s  ob¬ 
jection  to  Speed’s  reading  proceeds  from  his  own  miftakes,  and  he 
concludes  too  haftily,  “  That  the  Britans  had  not  the  art  of  coining 
“  till  they  learn  d  it  of  the  Romans,  and  that  they  did  not  mark  their 
“  Coins  with  the  names  of  Princes  till  the  time  of  Cunobelin.”  Speed’s 
reading  then  remaining  unimpeach’d,  we  have  here  a  Coin  of  Caffi- 
bclan,  who  was  General  of  the  whole  war  againft  Julius  Cefar,  and 
cannot  be  fuppos’d  to  have  learnt  any  art  from  the  Romans,  having 
been  engag’d  continually  in  all  the  alarms  of  war  from  the  time  that 
they  landed  to  their  departure.  In  the  Head *,  (or  the  inferib’d  fide) 
the  horfe  is  much  better  turn’d  than  in  our  Karnbre  Coins,  and  there¬ 
fore  later ;  for  Arts  and  Sciences  muft  have  time  to  ripen  in  fuch  re¬ 
tir’d  and  uncultivated  places  as  Britain ;  their  beginnings  will  be  rude, 
and  their  progrefs  of  every  art  towards  perfection  will  be  flow  and 
gradual,  efpecially,  where  no  Sifter  Arts  have  been  practis’d,  and  there¬ 
fore,  can’t  lend  their  helping  hand  to  forward  and  cherifh  that  which 
is  newly  introduc’d.  The  Reverie  of  this  Coin  confirms  the  forego¬ 
ing  observation,  the  ornaments  of  it  being  a  kind  of  fcroll-work,  in¬ 
termix’d  with  balls  more  uniformly  difpos  d,  and  the  whole  better  di- 
gefted  tlian  our  Coins,  and  therefore  later. 

Cunobclin’s  Coin  is  later  ftill  than  that  of  Caflibelan,  and  more 
elegant,  the  Horfe  lias  fhape  and  fpirit ;  and  there  is  fomething  Ro¬ 
man  in  the  turn  of  the  head  h ;  but  there  is  great  difference  in  die 
countenance  of  this  King’s  coins ;  fome  are  rude,  and  of  coarfe  de- 
fign,  as  N*\  4,  5,  6,  7,  1 1.  which  may  therefore  be  fafely  pronounc’d 
to  be  coin’d  in  his  firft  years,  either  before  his  intimacy  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  or  before  he  could  get  die  Arrifts  into  die  ready  and  mafterly 
way  of  defigning ;  fo  that  it  may  be  inferr’d  from  the  coins  of  Cuno¬ 
belin,  that  he  did  not  learn,  or  firft  bring  die  art  of  coining  from  the 
Romans,  but  that  having  acquir’d  fome  knowledge  that  way,  he 
greatly  improv'd  this  art.  Even  this  King’s  Coins  have  been  difputed, 
and  by  fome  inftnuated  not  to  belong  to  the  Britifli  King  of  this  name, 
tho’  his  name  be  at  full  length  upon  four  coins  in  Cambd.  Tab.  I. 
and  upon  three  of  the  fame  in  Speed,  fo  that  thefc  fcruples  are  appa¬ 
rently  without  foundation. 

The  gold  coin  attributed  to  CaraClacus  by  Cambden  and  Speed, 
has  the  Spica  well  plac'd  on  the  Reverie,  and  in  die  Head  the  horfe 

*  It  muft  be  remember’d,  that  one  fide  of  a  it,  or  not,  and  the  other  fide  is  call'd  the  Reverfe. 
Medal  is  call’d  the  Head,  whether  it  has  a  face  on  h  Sec  N°.8>  9,  10.  in  Speed  Sc  12,  13.  p.  32- 

in 
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in  full  fpccd,  is  as  well  defign’d  as  poffible,  and  therefore  feems  a  clofe 
imitation  of  the  Roman  manner. 

That  of  Venutius  has  nothing  Britifh  in  it,  hut  that  the  curls  of 
the  hair  are  form’d  of  many  contiguous  circular  rings  ftudded  with 
balls,  which  is  indeed  in  the  Britifh  ftyle 

Tho’  the  coins  of  Cunobelin  were  at  laft  fo  greatly  improv’d  by 
approaching  to  the  Roman  manner ;  yet  thefc  improvements  feem  to 
have  been  confin’d  to  his  own  dominions,  for  the  coin  of  Boadicea, 
Queen  of  Verolamium,  (if  it  be  of  her)  has  nothing  Roman  in  it,  but 
the  letters  BODUO  in  the  Head,  the  Reverie  is  of  the  fame  ftyle  as 
thole  found  at  Karn-bre  \ 

The  filver  coin  aferib’d  to  Arviragus1,  has  the  Britifh  Wheel  form’d 
by  eight  detach’d  ftuds  “,  but  the  Horfe  is  too  good  to  be  ancient. 

The  next  coin  attributed  by  Speed  to  Galgacus ",  but  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ker  0  to  Cartifmandua,  has  nothing  of  our  coins,  but  the  Wheel  form’d 
like  a  large  Ring  under  the  Horfe r. 

As  to  the  word  Tafcia  found  on  many  of  the  coins  abovemention’d, 
whether  it  fignifies  the  Taxation,  or  Tribute-Money  as  Mr.  Cambden 
believ'd,  or  whether  fuch  coins  of  Tribute  were  ever  us’d,  coins  be¬ 
ing  the  enfigns  of  liberty  and  power,  not  of  flavery,  as  other  learned 
men  think,  I  do  not  here  enquire,  there  being  no  fuch  word  on 
our  Cornifh  coins.  Let  it  fufficc  that  here  are  feveral  forts  of  coins 
produc’d  y  we  muft  next  fee  whether  we  have  not  fufficicnt  grounds 
to  think  them  Britifh,  and  yet,  not  the  oldeft  of  our  Britifh  coins, 
and  fo  trace  up  the  art  of  coining  among  the  Britans  to  its  firft 
fimplicity,  where  we  may  poffibly  find  reafons  to  place  our  coins 
of  Karn-bre. 

Now,  all  thefe  Coins  from  Cambden  and  Speed  are  found  in 
Britain  in  feveral  places,  many  in  number,  and  the  very  fame  in  no 
other  country  \  Their  Infcriptions,  and  feveral  others  which  might 
here  be  mention’d,  have  either  the  firft,  or  more  fyllables  of  the 
names  of  Britifh  princes,  cities,  or  people,  nay  Cunobelin  the  whole 
name ;  why  then  fhould  they  not  be  Britilh  *  ?  If  there  be  hony  e- 
nough  in  our  own  hive,  what  need  have  we  to  fly  abroad,  and  range 
into  the  names  of  neighbouring  countries  and  kings  to  find  out  re- 
femblances  in  found,  which  are  not  near  fo  exaft  as  what  we  find  at 


1  See  the  mane  of  the  Horfe  in  N*.  XVITI.  XVI. 
XIX.  XXI.  Venutius  in  Cambden  xiv.  Tab.  I.  in 


P-  34- 


Speed  xv.  pag.  34. 

k  Cambd.  Tab.  I.  N°.  8.  Speed  N°.  16. 

1  Speed  N°.  17. — Cambd.  ib.  N#.  25. 

»  As  in  N*.  XX.  and  XXU. 

•  Pag.  35.  N°.  18. 

•  Cambden  pag.  cxv. 

p  Other  Brit.  Coins  may  be  feen  in  Cambden, 
and  Speed,  but  thefc  may  be  fufficicnt  for  our 
purpofe. 

«  Sec  Cambden,  pag.  no. 


f  It  is  held  by  fomc  that  there  were  no  Gold 
Coins  coin’d  in  England  till  Edward  IQ.  but  this 
is  probably  a  miftakc,  for  44  in  the  Saxon  and  firft 
41  Norman  times  vaft  fums  were  paid  in  Gold.” 
ITie  annual  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  Wclfh  and 
Cornifh  to  Athelftan,  was  20 1.  of  Gold,  and  300 1. 
in  Silver,  befides  other  things.  44  And  in  Domes- 
44  day,  particularly,  we  find  Gold  in  Ingotts,  con- 
44  tradiftinguifh’d  from  Gold  Coin,  viz.  Libra* 
44  auri  ad  penfum. — Libras  ad  numerum. — Muft 
14  we  fuppofe  that  all  this  Coin  was  of  Bizants,  or 
44  other  foreign  Coin  ?”  Dr.  Lvtt.  Lett.  1753- 

home  ? 
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home  ?  Before  we  deprive  our  own  country  of  the  honour  of  coining 
the  money  found  here,  one  would  think  it  but  reafonable  that  there 
fhould  be  produc’d  from  foreign  countries,  famples  of  the  very  Coins 
we  find  in  Britain,  and  in  greater  number,  as  being  doubtlefs  more 
plenty  where  they  were  ftruck,  than  any  where  elfe  ;  but  there  is  not 
one  inftance  of  any  number  of  Coins  found  abroad,  which  are  of  the 
fame  kind  as  what  we  find  here ;  altho’  in  Roman  Coins,  (which 
were  not  coin’d  by  little  particular  States,  as  die  Britifh  mull  have 
been)  there  is  nothing  more  common.  It  is  very  wonderful  that  all 
the  Gaulifh  Coins,  ( for  inftance)  correfpondent  to  ours  in  metal  and 
workmanfhip,  fhould  be  deftroy’d,  and  not  one  appear,  or  be  dug  up 
in  Gaul,  whereas  in  Britain  they  are  numerous,  which  makes  the 
learned  Mr.  Wife,  though  dubious  at  other  times,  conclude  very  juftly, 
that  no  country  has  a  better  title  to  the  coining  them  than  Britain  *. 
But,  1  don’t  know  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  it  is  the  unhappy  fafhion 
of  our  age  to  derive  every  thing  curious  and  valuable,  whether  the 
works  of  art  or  nature,  from  foreign  countries ;  as  if  Providence  had 
denied  us  both  the  genius  and  materials  of  art,  and  fent  us  every 
thing  that  was  precious,  comfortable,  and  convenient,  at  fecond  hand 
only,  and,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  from  the  charity  of  our  neighbours. 

That  the  Britans  had  both  Gold  and  Silver  in  their  own  country, 
is  plain  from  Strabo  and  Tacitus ' ;  and  it  is  obferv’d,  fo  lately  a» 
Cambden’s  time,  that  Cornwall  produc’d  both  thefe  precious  me¬ 
tals  • ;  and  this  is  confirm’d  by  the  relervation  of  both  thole  metals 
to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  in  his  grants  to  the  Tinners.  Gold  difco- 
ver’d  here  I  have  feen,  found  among  Tin  grains  in  the  Parifh  of  Creed, 
near  Granpont,  in  the  year  1753  ;  and  both  that,  and  native  Silver, 
the  produce  of  a  Cornifh  Mine  in  the  Parifh  of  St.  Juft,  I  have  now 
in  my  keeping  ;  and  it  muft  be  allow’d,  that  people,  who  have  ma¬ 
terials  ready  at  hand,  will  take  the  firft  hint  of  anfwering  their  necef- 
fities  therewith.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  and  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
tries,  had  brafs  money,  Cefar  plainly  afterts,  as  we  have  feen  be¬ 
fore,  and  when  one  part  of  the  Illand  had  experienc’d  the  ufe  of  brafs 
money,  and  knew  the  art  of  coining  it,  the  neighbouring  States  muft 
have  had  very  little  communication  with  one  the  other,  or  been  very 
void  of  underftanding,  if  they  did  not  perceive  the  equal  and  fuperi- 
our  convenience  of  Gold  and  Silver  money,  and  for  their  own  fakes 
procure  it  to  be  coin’d  wherever  they  enjoy'd  the  happinefs  of  proper 
materials.  And  that  the  Britans  had  and  us’d  money  coin’d  at  their 
own  mint  is  really  plain,  becaufe  the  Roman  Emperours  publifh’d  a 

f  ct  Maximo  fane  numero  in  hac  Infula  cruun-  u  alia  metalla,  pretium  Vidtori*.”  Tacit,  vit. 
4<  tur,  adco  ut  nulla  regio  pofleflionis  jure  magis  Agric.  chap.  12. 

<c  cos  (viz.  nummos)  Iibi  vindicct."  pag.  228.  u  M  Nec  (lannum  vero  hie  folum  reperitur  fed 

*  44  Aurum  et  argentum  fert  Britannia/’  Strabo  44  una  ctiam  aurum  Sc  argentum/’  Cambden  in 
lib.  iv. — M  Fcrt  Britannia  aurum  ct  argentum  ct  Cornwallii. 

T  t  t  levere 
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fevere  edict  to  fupprefs  all  fucli  Coins,  and  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  any 
money  in  Britain,  but  what  was  Bump’d  with  the  image  of  a  Cefar  ’« 
If  it  be  iniinuated  that  the  Gauls  brought  over  this  money  to 
traftick  withal.  This  is  a  circumftance  which  wants  to  be  prov’d,  nay 
wants  probability,  for  it  could  not  have  efcap'd  Cefar,  and  the  gold 
Coins  mu  ft  have  been  in  greater  plenty  on  die  maritime  coafts  where 
he  was,  dian  in  the  inland  parts,  the  merchants  lrom  Gaul  coming 
to  the  lea-ports  and  coafts  of  Britain,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  other  parts  of  die  illand  * ;  but  Cefar  fays,  they  us’d  ccreo  nummo , 
and  takes  no  notice  of  any  gold  coin  in  thefe  parts,  which  I  think 
may  make  us  reafonably  infer,  that  the  Gauls  did  not  bring  over  any 
Gold  Coins  for  merchandize;  much  lefs  ftill  can  it  be  imagin’d,  that 
if  the  Gauls  did  bring  over  fuch  Coins,  we  lhould  find  them  in- 
fcrib’d  with  names  fo  like  at  leaft  to  the  names  ol  our  princes  and 
dries.  If  any  of  the  fame  Impreftion  and  Legend  with  ours,  found 
in  many  parts  of  Gaul  can  be  produc’d,  (which  at  prefent  is  far  from 
the  cafe)  then  let  it  be  difputed  whether  the  Gauls  iiad  thefe  Coins 
from  us,  or  we  from  them,  both  ftdes  Bonding  upon  even  ground  ; 
but  till  then  it  is  a  piece  of  great  partiality  to  foreigners,  to  deny  the 
origin  of  thefe  Coins  to  our  own  country,  and  I  am  furpriz’d  to  find 
my  countrymen  fo  fluctuating,  and  indifferent,  not  to  fay  carclefs, 
which  way  the  beam  may  fall,  in  a  point  which  concerns  fo  much  the 
Hiftory  of  Medals  in  general,  and  affcCts  the  honour  of  their  own 
country  in  particular. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  that  there  is  a  near  refemblance  between  the 
ancient  Gallick  Coins,  and  thofe  found  in  Britain :  it  is  true,  there 
Gaul i(h coins  js  a  refemblance  in  a  few  particulars  betwixt  fome  of  the  Gaulifli 
accounted  for  Coins,  and  fome  of  the  Britifh,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  allcdg'd, 
for  it  is  not  fo  in  all,  nor  in  the  greateft  part.  The  reader  will  be 
convinc’d  of  this  truth  by  calling  his  eye  over  the  Gaulifli  Coins  of 
Plate  die  LII.  TOM.  III.  pag.  88.  of  Montfaucon’s  Antiq.  where  he 
will  find  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  ours  of  Karn-bre  to  be  as 
follows : 

There  are  in  that  table  forty-feven  different  coins;  upon  die  Re- 
verfe  of  eighteen  may  be  difeover’d  the  horfe,  a  fymbol  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Gaul  and  Britain,  but  adopted  by  many  other  countries,  as 
the  mod  fpirited  and  ufeful  of  all  the  brute  creation.  In  the  de- 
figning  part,  there  are  thefe  refemblances ;  fome  of  the  horfes  have 
wheels  below,  or  above,  or  in  both  places ;  and  beads,  pearls,  or 
balls,  and  rings,  or  rather  pierced  Difcuis ,  above  and  round  them; 
but  the  horfes  are  all  of  another  and  better  fliape  than  ours,  and 


SECT.  VI. 

Refemblance 
they  bear  to 


w  <c  Cautum  fuit  Edi&o  Romanorum  Impcrato- 
44  rum  fcvero  nc  quis  in  Britannia  nummis  utere- 
44  tur  nifi  fi^natis  imaginibu*  Csefarum."  Lcland 
quoted  Shcnngham  391. 


*  44  Neaue  enim  tcmerc  praetcr  mcrcatorcs  Ulo 
44  adit  quifquam,  neque  iis  ipfis  quidquam  prarter 
44  oram  maritimam  atquc  cas  regiones  qua?  funt 
44  contra  Galliam  noturn  eft.”  Csef.  lib.  iv.  p.  76. 

there 
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there  are  but  two,  which  arc  N\  4.  and  N\  16.  which  are 
near  the  ftyle  of  the  Cornifh  Coins,  and  thefe  have  the  manes  of 
the  horfes  made  of  a  firing  of  beads,  as  in  N*.  XVI.  and  XIX.  be¬ 
fore  produc’d.  "This  is  the  refemblance  of  the  Reverfe ;  but  when 
we  come  to  the  other  fide,  that  is,  to  the  Head-part ,  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  different,  fome  helmeted,  fome  inferib’d,  not  one  with  a  dia¬ 
dem  about  the  hair,  nor  clafp,  nor  collar  ornament ;  therefore,  that 
there  is  fome  refemblance  in  the  charge  of  the  Reverfe  is  true,  but 
when  the  Coins  are  brought  to  the  tell,  and  the  particulars  in  which 
they  agree  feparatcly  examined,  there  are  fo  few  that  have  any  refem¬ 
blance  in  the  Reverfe,  and  even  thefe  few  have  their  Head  fo  en¬ 
tirely  different,  that  there  is  not  the  leafl  grounds  to  fufpecl  from 
this  refemblance  that  our  Coins  were  coin’d  in  Gaul.  If  the  Gaul* 
indeed,  had  one  peculiar  manner  or  ftyle  in  their  Coins,  which  they 
invariably  ftuck  to,  as  was  the  way  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  then 
the  criterions  would  be  decifive,  and  indifputable,  and  we  fliould 
know  Coins  to  be  Gaulifh  whether  inferib’d  or  not,  as  eafily  as  we 
do  the  Greek  and  Roman  ;  but  this  cannot  be  pretended ;  nothing 
is  more  vague  than  their  ftyle,  if  it  deferves  that  name ;  their  Coins 
are  as  different  from  one  another,  as  they  arc  from  thofe  of  other 
nations :  and  here  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  many  of  the  Coins 
found  in  Gaul  may  with  much  more  reafon  be  imputed  to  foreign 
nations,  than  ours  found  in  Britain ;  for  the  Gauls  being  on  the 
Continent,  and  continually  almoft  at  war  with  the  Barbarians  round 
them ;  and  war  not  to  be  carried  on  without  money,  where  the  ufe 
of  money  was  known ;  tis  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Coins  of  the 
many  German  and  Spanifti  nations  lying  round  Gaul  fhould  be  more 
frequently  brought  in,  dropt,  and  loft  there,  than  in  an  ifland,  not 
fubject  to  fuch  invaftons. 

But  fuppofing  that  there  was  a  greater  refemblance  betwixt  the 
Coins  found  in  Britain,  and  thofe  found  in  Gaul ;  it  was  not  to  be 
wonder'd  at,  nor  would  it  prove  the  Coins  found  here  to  be  Gaulifh. 
The  Gauls  and  Britans  were  both  uncultivated  nations,  and  being  of 
one  Origin,  one  Language,  one  Religion,  and  Climate,  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  branch  of  the  fea ;  there  were  frequent  intercourfes,  e- 
fpecially,  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  the  oppoftte  fea-coafts,  infomuch, 
that  their  maimers  \  cuftoms,  and  buildings,  were  alike.  Why  then 
fliould  not  their  Coins  liave  fome  refemblance  ?  But  this  refemblance 
will  not  prove  the  Coins  to  belong  to  either  nation  feparately  and 
exclufive  of  the  other;  for  “  the  Coins  of  the  Anglo-faxons  are 
“  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  firft  race  of  the  Kings  of  the  Franks, 
“  who  fettled  in  Gaul  near  the  time  that  the  Saxons  invaded  Bri- 

y  44  Ncque  multum  a  Gallica  differont  confue-  44  93.  creberrimaque  xdificia  fcrc  GaUicis  confi- 
€i  tudine  (viz.  Cantii  iacohe)  Carf.  lib.  v.  pag,  44  milia,”  Ibid.  pag.  92. 

M  tain.” 
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“  tain1.”  The  Saxons  continued  their  ancient  ftyle;  the  Franks* 
doubtlefs,  did  the  like,  and  the  rcfemblance  continues.  Arc  the 
Coins  therefore  the  fame  ?  Did  not  the  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Franks 
coin  for  themfelves  ? 

Farther.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  the  art  of  coining  might  be  tranf- 
mittcd  to  the  Britains  thro’  the  hands  of  the  Gauls,  which  might  part¬ 
ly  contribute  to  the  refemblance  abovemention’d ;  and  we  may  go  one 
ftep  farther  yet,  and  with  great  probability  conjecture,  that,  tho’  the 
Gauls  were  nearer  to  the  feats  of  arts,  and  therefore  had  tliis  art  of 
coining  before  the  Britans ;  yet,  that  they  could  not  have  had  coin¬ 
ing  among  them  long,  before  the  mutual  refort  of  the  Gauls  into 
Britain,  and  the  Britans  into  Gaul,  on  account  of  trafhck,  aid,  alli¬ 
ance,  and  religion,  muft  have  communicated  it  to  this  Ifland,  where 
there  being  Gold,  Silver,  and  Brafs,  ready  prepar’d,  there  was  nothing 
wanting,  but  the  hints  to  improve,  and  make  ufe  of  what  nature  had 
fent.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remember’d,  that  fome  Princes,  as  Divitiacus, 
and  Comius,  (and  others,  probably,  whole  names  are  not  recorded) 
were  Kings  of  part  of  Britain,  and  part  of  Gaul,  at  the  lame  time. 

All  thefe  circumftances  confider'd,  can  it  be  wonder’d  at,  that  the 
Britifh  and  Gaulifh  Coins  fhould  be  alike,  and  equally  rude  and  bar¬ 
barous  in  die  beginning;  but  about  the  time  of  Julius  Cefar  more 
improv’d,  and  the  representations  of  men,  animals,  and  fruits,  and  the 
lymbols  of  War  and  Religion  more  naturally,  that  is,  more  artfully, 
perform’d  ? 

The  Coins  of  countries  then  may  rcfcmble  one  another,  (as  we 
know  the  Greek  and  Roman  do,  and  thofe  of  other  neighbouring, 
emulous  nations)  and  yet  be  coin'd  in  different  countries ;  and  as 
there  can  be  very  good  reafons  given  why  our  Coins  fhould  refemble 
thofe  of  Gaul,  there  is  no  reafon  from  this  refemblance  to  conclude, 
that  our  Coins  (I  mean  thofe  found  here)  were  coin’d  in  Gaul,  any 
more  than  that  the  Roman  were  coin’d  in  Greece,  or  the  Grecian  at 
Rome.  In  fhort,  let  it  not  furprize  the  Reader  to  find,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Britans  are  here  afferted  to  have  had  the  art  of  coining ;  for  by 
N\  XXII.  it  appears,  that  they  had  the  art  of  counterfeiting  Coins 
too ;  and  the  very  Coin  which  is  here  counterfeited  by  being  plated 
over,  is  found  in  Oxfordfhire  in  Gold,  and  publi/h’d  by  Dr.  Plot  *, 
which  is  another  dilcovery  that  may  lervc  to  ftrengthen  what  the  learn¬ 
ed  Cambden  juftly  fuppofes,  viz.  that  the  ancient  Britans  had  more 
arts  among  them  than  we  feem  willing  to  allow  them. 
sect.  vn.  To  fettle  the  age  of  our  Karn-bre  Coins  is  perhaps  impoflible,  but 
ullfc  Goid°f  tnat  die  Britans  had  and  us’d  Coins  of  their  own  making,  and  that 

Coins. 

*  \v  alkcr  in  Cambd.  pag.  cxiv.  bafe  Coins  came  into  ufe  among  the  Romans,  du- 

Mate  XV.  pag.  335.  Perhaps  the  Britans  ring  the  ternpeftuous  Triumvirate  of  Auguft us,  fltc. 
us'd  this  Coin  when  there  was  a  fcarcity  of  Gold,  Jobcrt’s  Medals,  pag.  14. 
or  the  State  w;u#  diflrc&M.  Certain  it  is,  that  fuch 


the 
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the  Romans  forbad  the  ufc  of  Britifh  money,  has  been  obferv’d  before 
pag.  254.  for  which  prohibition  there  could  be  no  rcafon,  if  the  Bri¬ 
tans  did  not  coin  in  a  different  manner  from  the  Romans ;  therefore, 
this  different  manner  of  damping  their  money,  ’tis  not  fo  likely  they 
fhould  learn  of  the  Romans,  as  that  they  had  it  before  the  Romans 
came ;  for  after  the  Conqued,  the  Romans,  we  find,  infifted  upon  the 
head  of  Cefar's  being  upon  all  their  Coins ;  therefore,  that  thefe  Kam- 
bre  Coins  are  prior  to  the  Roman  invalion  is  extreamly  probable. 
Further ;  both  the  Gauls  and  Britans  being  invaded  nearly  at  the  lame 
time,  and  by  the  fame  General ;  the  firft  conquer’d,  die  other  fright¬ 
en’d  ;  both  of  them  would  either  have  had  Ibrne  lymbol  of  their  lub- 
jeCtion  in  dicir  Coins,  if  they  had  been  ftruck  under  the  direction  of 
their  Conquerours,  or  would  have  borrow’d  at  lead:  fomewhat  more 
of  the  Roman  elegance  than  what  we  find  in  the  Cornidi  Coins.  The 
inforib’d  Coins  produc'd  by  Cambden,  and  Speed,  about  the  Julian 
Age,  confirm  this  conjecture,  there  being  fomething  of  the  Roman  air, 
and  regularity  in  all  of  them,  but  in  ours  nothing  at  all  of  diat  kind. 

There  is  one  other  ule  which  I  fhall  now  make  of  the  inferib’d 
Coins  beforemention’d,  and  may  contribute  to  fettle  fome  particulars 
relating  to  the  age  of  thefe  Cornidi  Coins ;  which  is,  that  thefe  in¬ 
forib’d  Coins,  could  not  be  the  firlt  Coins  of  the  Britidi  Mint,  and 
confequcndy,  that  the  rude  uninferib’d  money  found  in  all  parts  of 
England  are  older  than  the  inferib’d,  as  favouring  more  of  die  begin¬ 
ning,  and  infancy  of  the  art. 

The  fcrics  in  which  money  was  fird  introduc’d,  and  arriv’d  by  de¬ 
grees,  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  perfection,  feems  to  be  this :  fird 
they  weigh’d  pieces  of  metal,  then  found  out  the  way  of  impreding 
them  differendy,  according  to  their  weights,  and  die  quantity  and 
fort  of  cattle  they  would  be  taken  for  in  exchange ;  fo  as  to  fave 
them  the  trouble  of  weighing then  they  imprefs’d  Symbols  of 
Religion,  War,  Arts,  and  Philolophy,  peculiar  to  their  country ;  then 
came  in  the  heads  of  Demi-gods,  and  Princes ;  and  then  Infcriptions, 
more  certainly  to  determine,  the  Age,  Works,  and  Perfons,  fignify’d 
by  die  Coins. 

As  foon  as  the  Gauls,  or  any  other  barbarous  nations  faw  the  great 
ufe  of  money,  as  it  was  manag’d  among  the  more  polifli’d  parts  of 
mankind ;  tis  natural  to  imagine,  that  people  of  authority  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  introduce  the  fame  convenient  way  of  exchange  among 
their  own  people ;  but  being  hady,  and  impetuous,  to  have  the  thing 
done,  were  not  over  nice  in  their  choice  of  Artids  for  the  doing  it. 
What  fird  and  principally  druck  diem,  was  the  ule  of  money ;  to  have 

b  The  firft  Money  us’d  in  Rome  was  of  plain  with  the  Image  of  an  Ox,  a  Sheep,  a  Hog,  whence 
Copper,  without  any  impreftion  till  the  time  of  it  began  to  be  call’d  pecunia  a  pteude.  Pliny. — • 
Servius  Tullus,  who  caus’d  them  fit  It  to  be  ftampM  Jobert’s  Medals,  Engl.  pag.  35. 

U  u  u  the 
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the  money  coin’d  with  beauty  and  ex  predion,  was  what  had  no  place 
in  their  firft  conceptions,  nor  enter’d  at  all  into  their  delign  ;  hence 
came  the  firft  Coins  fo  rude  and  inexprellive ,  becauie  the  art,  tho’ 
at  full  maturity  among  the  Greeks  and  Romaics,  was  forc’d  to  pafs 
thro’  a  fecond  infancy  among  the  Gauls,  and  like  the  Gold  that  was 
caft  into  the  fire,  could  not  come  out  a  better  molten  call  than  die 
hands,  which  were  employ’d,  were  able  to  mold  and  fafhion  it.  The 
money,  therefore,  coin’d  at  hrlf  among  the  Gauls  and  Britans,  could 
not  but  partake  of  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  times,  in  which 
it  firft  came  into  uie,  and  the  figures  mu ft  have  been  much  ruder, 
and  more  uncouth  than  thofe  of  the  inferib’d  Coins.  Thofe  Coins 
then,  which  are  not  inferib’d,  are  moll  probably  elder  than  diofe  of 
the  fame  nation  which  are  inferib’d  ;  Infcriptions,  or  Legends,  being 
a  part  of  elegance,  which  at  firft  was  not  at  all  attended  to ;  but  which, 
after  ages  conftantly  practis’d,  conlulting  at  once  the  convcniency  of 
their  commerce,  and  die  glory  of  their  country. 

If  this  inference  is  right,  our  Coins  at  Karn-bre,  and  the  like  fort 
in  Plot,  and  Cambden’s  Englifh  Edition,  are  elder  than  die  inferib  d 
ones  produc’d  by  Cambden  and  Speed,  and  confcqucndy  elder  dian 
the  Roman  Invafion. 

SECT. viii.  There  are  many  parts  of  our  Britifh  Coins,  which,  dio'  faithfully 

Of  their  fe-  enough  copy’d  by  Engravers,  arc  yet  wrongly  plac’d  in  the  Plates, 
bersand  fym-  becaufe,  indeed,  they  did  not  know  what  they  had  copy'd.  This  is 
boIs*  the  reafbn  that  we  find  the  Diadem,  lometimes  horizontal*,  at  other 
times  perpendicular 11 ;  whereas  we  all  know,  that  this  fhould  rife 
doping  from  the  ear  to  the  forehead.  In  Montfaucon  s  Plate  N*.  1 6. 
the  horfe  is  laid  on  his  back  with  his  legs  uppermoft ;  and  in  N*.  36. 
(ibid.)  the  horfe’s  body  is  perpendicular,  and  fo  is  the  line  of  the  Ex¬ 
ergue  ;  which  fame  fault  is  committed  in  placing  the  Reverie  of  Plot’s 
N°.  21.  pag.  335.  plain  evidences,  that  the  Engraver  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  figure,  tho’  he  drew  the  fize  and  fhape,  not  knowing  what 
animal  it  was,  or  whether  an  animal  or  not :  and,  whoever  copy’d 
the  fine  Gold  Coin  in  Cambdcn’s  laft  Edit.  pag.  833,  N\  21.  (of 
the  fame  age  with  fome  of  thofe  at  Karnbre)  moft  certainly  did  not 
know  what  figure  he  had  before  him,  and  therefore  tis  no  wonder 
that  the  learned  Editor,  depending  on  his  Engraver,  fhould  place  the 
Horfe  upon  his  back. 

There  is  one  thing  more  neceflary  to  be  obferv’d,  in  order  to  place 
thefe  Coins  with  propriety,  which  is,  that  feveral  of  our  Karn-br£ 
Coins  have  not  the  horfe  on  the  Reverfe,  (as  N*.  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI.) 
but  inftead  thereof,  have  certain  members,  and  fymbols  adjufted  to¬ 
gether  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  fhape  of  a  horfe,  and  be- 


*  Plot  Oxf.  N”.  it.  pag.  335. 


*  Wife  N\  t. 


come, 
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come,  when  joyn’d  together,  the  emblem,  rather  than  the  figure,  of 
that  creature,  which  the  Engraver  knew  no  better  how  to  defign. 

Thefe  feveral  Symbols  arc  not  to  be  explain’d,  but  bv  the  Coins  in 
which  we  find  the  fame  parts  inferted  in  the  compofition  of  the  en¬ 
tire  figure  in  fomc,  which  in  others  are  detach’d,  and  unconnected. 

1'lie  latter  mult  derive  their  light  from  the  former.  For  exam-  The  Ies* 
pie.  In  N \  VIII.  you  find  three  of  the  figures  mark’d  in  the  Table  ' ^  Horfc* 
of  Symbols  *  N  .  1.  In  N\  IX.  there  are  four  of  the  fame  Symbols ; 
in  N  \  X.  two,  N u.  XI.  four.  What  fhould  be  the  intent  of  placing  fuch 
figures,  in  fuch  numbers' on  thcle  Reverfes?  Why,  in  N°.  XVIII.  and 
XIX.  we  find  the  legs  of  the  horle  made  in  tliis  unnatural  fafhion ; 
and  it  is  oblervable,  that  where  the  horle  is  not,  there  thefe  legs  (the 
moll  ufeful  parts  of  this  ufeful  creature)  arc  plac’d.  They  are  four 
in  number,  in>N‘,\  IX.  and  XI.  and  would  have  been  alio  in  the  lame 
number  and  place,  in  N\  VIII.  and  X.  (for  by  the  weight,  and  Sym¬ 
bols,  thele  lour  muft  have  been  Coins  of  the  fame  lort,  time  and  va¬ 
lue  );  .but  that  the  mold  in  ftriking  thele  latter,  was  mifplac’d e. 

They  are  plac'd  two  and  two,  with  a  ball,  or  wheel  between  them, 
as  in  the  Coins  which  have  horfes  entire.  Between  them  the  Half¬ 
moon  (of  which  by  and  by)  dips  his  convex  part,  lomething  in  the 
manner  of  the  horfe  s  barrell,  above  which  another  Crefcent-like 
bunch  forms  the  back ;  a  round  ball  turns  to  lhape  the  buttock,  and 
on  the  forepart,  a  thick  handle  of  a  javelin  Hopes  upwards  from  the 
breaft  to  form  the  neck  and  creft  of  the  horle.  In  Coin  XI.  we  find 
thefe  Symbols  in  full  number,  ( i.  e.  tour)  very  diftinct,  and  as  juftly 
plac’d  as  the  Engraver’s  fkill  could  dired.  When  thele  are  plac’d 
double,  as  in  Coin.  XVII,  they  feem  intended  to  denote  there  being 
two  horfes  a-breaft,  as  was  the  ancient  cuftom  of  drawing  the  fight¬ 
ing  chariots.  Two  little  figures  of  this  lhape1  are  allb  plac'd  in  the 
later  Coins,  viz.  N\  XXIII.  and  XVIII.  to  form  the  upper  and  under 
jaw  of  the  horle’s  head.  When  therefore  fuch  figures  occur  in  Britilh 
Coins,  we  need  but  refer  to  thele  of  Kam-bre ;  and  we  find  imme¬ 
diately,  that  they  were  intended  for  fome  parts  of  a  horfe. 

Round  die  horle  s  neck  of  N\  XII.  there  is  a  Garland,  or  Brace-  ThcGariand 
let,  which  in  Nu.  XIX.  is  alio  plainly  to  be  diicovcr’d. 

There  is  ul'ually  a  circular  figure  under  the  belly  of  the  horle,  which  The  w,hcel 
in  fome,  is  a  diffinfi  Wheel,  as  in  Coins  V,  VI,  XII,  XIX,  XX,  botN%“'- 
XXII,  XXIII.  and  therefore  in  the  reft  where  this  figure  is  lefs  diftind 
it  muft  be  deem’d  an  aim  at,  or  rude  imitation  of  the  lame  thing. 

The  Wheel  is  to  denote  the  Chariot  to  which  the  Horle  belong’d. 

The  learned  Walker  fays,  u  that  the  Wheel  under  the  horle  amongft 

*  Plate  XIX.  where  the  Horfe  is  entire ;  thefe  lift  mention’d 

•  Thefe  parts  of  the  Horfc,  (viz.  III.)  are  but  Coins  therefore  are  next  in  antiquity  to  N°.  XI. 

very  little  better  plac’d  in  Coin's  XVII.  and  XXII.  1  In  the  Tabic  of  Symbols,  N*.  5. 

“  the 


the  Ballsj 
or  Globules. 
Tab.  of  Sym¬ 
bols.  N\  8. 


Rings,  or 
Plates. 

Tab.ofSrm- 
buU.  N®.  io. 
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“  tlie  Romans,  intimated  the  making  of  an  high  way  for  carts,  lo 
“  many  of  which,  being  in  the  Roman  times  made  in  this  country, 
“  well  defend  fuch  a  memorial 

What  the  Wheel  fignified  among  the  Romans  I  lhall  not  difpute, 
but  it  could  not  be  inferted  in  the  Britilli  Coins  (as  he  leems  to  imply) 
for  that  purpofe  ;  for  there  were  no  Roman  ways  made  in  Britain  till 
after  Claudius’s  conqueft,  and  we  find  the  Wheel  common  in  Cuno- 
belin’s  Coins S  and  in  Caffibelan’s  N\  II.  ib.  in  N\  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII. 
and  in  Plot's  2 1  ;  and  alfo  in  the  Cornifh  Coins,  which  Irom  all  their 
characters  appear  to  be  older  than  the  reft. 

The  Wheel  is  ufually  plac’d  under  the  belly  of  the  Horfe,  but  is 
fometimes  found  in  two  places  on  the  fame  Coin,  (as  in  N\  9,  and 
32,  of  Tab.  II.  in  Cambden)  one  above,  and  one  below  the  horfe, 
to  denote  (as  I  imagine)  the  two  Wheels  of  the  EJJeda.  One  of  thefe 
Wheels  (viz.  the  upper  one  in  N4.  9.  ibid.)  Walker  takes  to  be  the  Sun. 

There  are  many  balls,  or  globules,  difpers'd  in  all  the  Cornifh  Coins, 
which  arc  of  two  fizes ;  thole  of  the  leaft  kind  are,  or  feem,  mccrly 
ornamental,  being  ftrung  in  rows  like  Beads  or  Pearls,  and  ferve  now 
and  then  in  a  regular  figure  to  form  the  mane  of  a  horfe,  (as  in  N ». 

V,  XVI,  XVII,  XX,  XXII);  the  circumference,  or  out  line  of  the 
Wheel,  (N\  XXII.  and  Mr.  Wife’s  Bodlean  N\  2.)  or  a  kind  of 
Bracelet,  or  Garland,  (two  of  which  may  be  feen  in  one  Revcrfe  of  the 
Bodlean  N#.  11.)  round  the  neck,  or  body  of  the  Horfe. 

There  is  another  round  figure  in  thele  Coins,  which  is  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  fize,  and  is  a  Ring,  or  Difcus ,  either  pierc’d,  or  embofs’d.  They 
are  larger  in  N\  IX,  X,  XI,  than  the  Wheel  itfelf,  a  difproportion 
owing  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  art  when  firft  practis'd.  When  theft*  are 
embofs’d,  as  I  find  them  in  a  well  prefcrv’d  Coin  in  the  Bodlean  Ca¬ 
binet,  I  imagine  they  are  to  reprefent  either  the  fhield,  or  rather  the 
Lamina^  and  may  fhew  that  they  had  iron  plates,  as  well  as  rings  that 
ferv’d  inftead  of  Money. 

In  N°.  XX.  feme  of  thefe  Balls  are  plainly  pierc’d ;  in  N\  1 2.  of 
the  Bodlean  they  are  plain,  and  plac’d  where  the  roundnefs  of  the 
Horfe’s  body,  fhoulder,  and  buttock,  made  ’em  fall  in  with  the  fliape 
of  the  creature ;  there  are  others  in  the  Bodlean  collection,  and  in  the 
Reverie  of  Speed’s  CafTibelan,  but  no  where  more  plain  than  in  Dr. 
Plot’s  N°.  21.  (pag.  335.  Oxfordfhire)  where  there  are  five  near  die 
edge  of  the  Coin,  and  more,  tho’  of  a  fmallcr  fize,  difpers’d  in  the 
Field  of  the  Coin,  not  only  of  the  Reverfe,  but  of  the  Head. 

I  am  perfuaded  that  the  little  annular  figures  will  make  the  learned 
Reader  eafily  recollect  the  annuli  ferret  of  Cefar,  and  as  cafily  aftent 
to  their  being  inferted  on  purpofe  to  reprefent  the  ancient  money 

*  Cambd.  png.  CX,  ami  in  CXV.  ibid.  On  kind. 

ISTc.  2,  and  3.  he  has  an  obfeivation  gf  the  fume  b  Sec  Spcad  N°.  VIII,  and  XIII. 


which 
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which  the  Britans  had  before  they  coin’d  after  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
manner ;  and,  perhaps,  afterwards  too,  for  a  while,  when  the  Gold, 

Silver,  and  Brafs  currency  fell  fhort  of  anfwering  the  exigencies  of  the 
State.  Thefe  Rings  are  taken  notice  of  by  Cefar,  as  made  of  iron, 
adjufted  to  a  certain  weight,  and  ftandard,  and  us’d  inftead  of  money, 
and  the  figures  of  them  on  thefe  Coins,  where  this  Symbol  is  pierc’d 
may  confirm  the  reading  of  that  paflage,  to  be  as  in  Plantin’s  Edit. 

(Lib.  v.  pag.  87.)  “  annulis  ferrets as  the  embofs’d  ones  may  in  fome 
mealure  allure  us,  that  they  us’d  alfo  Taleis ,  or  Laminis ,  as  we  read  it 
in  others.  Where  there  are  many  of  thefe  Symbols,  they  fhould  fig- 
nify  the  plenty  of  money  in  the  little  kingdoms  where  they  were  ftruck. 

In  many  of  thefe  Kam-bre  Coins,  viz.  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XVI.  and 
in  N°.  XXII,  we  find  a  Crefcent,  or  fome  fuch  figure,  (N“.  3.)  and 
in  the  Head  of  Dr.  Plot’s  ( N  °.  21.)  there  are  three ;  what  intended  to 
fignify,  is  uncertain.  We  know  the  Crefcent  was  among  the  moft 
honourable  badges  of  the  Druid  Order,  and  from  the  Moon  at  fix  days 
old,  they  regulated  the  beginning  of  their  months,  years,  and  ages, 
every  thirtieth  year ;  fo  that  the  moon  was  of  conftant  and  elpecial 
note  among  the  ancient  Britans :  but  whether  it  be  really  a  Cre¬ 
fcent,  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  It  might  poflibly  be  in¬ 
tended  to  reprefent  the  golden  hook  with  which  their  Priefts  with  fo 
much  folemnity  cut  their  divine  Mifletoe,  or  to  record  the  hooks  or 
fcythes  fattened  to  the  axis  of  their  chariots  of  war,  for  fuch  they 
had  and  on  thefe  Coins  we  find  fcveral  allufions  to  this  manner  of 
fighting.  Which  of  thefe  fuppofitions  is  moft  likely,  let  the  reader 
determine  as  he  thinks  beft. 

There  is  a  remarkable  rectilineal  figure  which  leans  obliquely  in The  Spcar* 
a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  creft  of  the  horfe,  with  which,  or  it’s 
emblem,  it  is  always  combin’d :  it  is  feen  in  N  °.  V,  VI.  more  un¬ 
couth  (till  in  N*.  VIII,  IX,  XI.  but  very  diftin<ft  in  XIII.  This 
I  take  to  reprefent  the  fpear,  with  which  the  Britans  were  fo  dexterous 
in  fighting,  from  their  chariots.  In  N°.  VI.  it  is  plac’d  crofs  the 
tree,  out  of  which  the  fhaft  was  made,  and  in  gratitude  perhaps  to 
the  tree,  for  affording  the  beft  ftiafts  for  thefe  ufeftil  arms. 

In  thefe  Coins  then,  the  principal  figure  is  the  horfe  ;  the  wheel,  h  311 
(emblem  of  the  chariot,)  conftantly  attends  the  horfe ;  the  fpear  is  bols  of,  or 
viliblc  in  ten  of  thefe  Coins  produc’d,  and  in  N c.  XXII.  the  hu-  t^Efo^ 
man  figure  is  plain,  pointing  forward  the  fpear,  or  javelin,  as  if 
advancing  to  attack  the  enemy.  In  N°.  XIII.  there  are  fome  traces 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  more  rude  attempts  to  delineate  the  fame  in 
N°.  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI.  for  the  fpear  has  the  fame  direction  in  all. 

1  “  Dimicant  (fcil  Britanni)  non  cquitatu  mo-  <c  lice  armati.  Covinos  vocanr,  quorum  falcatis 
M  do  aut  pedite,  verum  cc  Bigis  ct  Curribus  Gal-  ct  axibus  urn/itur."  Pomp.  Mela  lib.  iii.  ch.  viii, 

X  x  x  In 
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In  N°.  XVII.  the  charioteer  is  very  apparent — in  Tome  winged 
like  a  victory — die  bridle — and  iomething  like  a  trapping — a  pen¬ 
dant  or  trailed  fpear,  or  Icythe.  To  what  other  purpofe  then  are 
thele  warlike  things  collected  and  inferted  in  their  Coins,  but  to  fig- 
nify,  that  the  chief  glory  of  the  Britans  was  their  {kill  in  lighting 
from  their  chariots  ? 

The  Britans  (fays  Cefar,  lib.  iv.)  have  this  manner  of  fighting  from 
their  chariots ;  “  firft  diey  advance  through  all  parts  of  dieir  army, 
“  and  throw  their  javelins,  and  having  wound  themielves  in  among 
“  the  troops  of  horle,  diey  alight  and  fight  on  loot ;  the  charioteers 
“  retiring  a  little  with  their  chariots,  but  polling  themielves  in  fuch 
“  a  manner,  that  if  they  lee  their  mailers  prcls'd,  they  may  be  able 
“  to  bring  them  off :  By  this  means  the  Britans  have  the  agility  of 
“  Horfe,  and  the  firmnefs  of  Foot,  and  by  daily  exercife  have  at- 
“  tain’d  to  fuch  Ikill  and  management,  that  in  a  declivity  they 
«  can  govern  the  horfes,  though  at  lull  fpeed,  check  and  turn  them 
"  fhort  about,  run  forward  upon  the  pole,  Hand  firm  upon  the  yoke, 
u  and  then  withdraw  themielves  nimbly  into  their  chariots.  ’  The 
Britans  being  train’d  to,  and  excelling  all  odiers  in  tliis  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  of  fighting,  (Cefar  himlelf,  more  than  once  acknowledging  die 
dilorder,  into  which  thefe  EJfedarii  had  thrown  the  Roman  loldiers  * ) 
had  nothing  more  glorious  to  record  in  their  Coins  dian  this  artful 
and  efficacious  manner  of  combat ;  and  no  Coins  with  fuch  lyin- 
bols,  lb  likely  to  be  of  any  nation  as  of  Britain.  Thence  come  the 
horle,  the  wheel,  the  fpear  or  javelin,  and  the  charioteer,  and  jkt- 
haps  the  hook  with  which  their  chariot  was  arm’d. 

Of  the  Head.  In  the  firft  fix  Karn-bre  Coins  here  exhibited,  there  is  no  appear¬ 

ance  of  the  human  Head,  hi  N°.  VII.  and  VIII.  diere  arc  lorne 
faint  traits  of  a  diadem.  In  N\  IX-  die  profile  of  the  face,  the  car 
and  clafp,  and  outline  of  the  neck  is  plain,  but  the  diadem,  which 
was  certainly  there  (as  mull  be  inferr’d  from  N\  X,  and  XL)  is 
Diadem.  effac’d,  and  the  Coin  has  loll  four  grains  more  than  N\  XI.  which 
Ko!?’n°S)Ti"  ^ews  it  has  been  fo  much  more  us’d.  In  N8.  X,  XI,  XIV, 
XV,  XVI,  the  diadem  is  plain  and  ftrong.  It  is  form’d  of  leaves 
which  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  point  downwards,  whereas, 
in  the  ancient  Roman  and  Grecian  Coins  the  leaves  point  upwards. 
There  is  another  difference  between  die  diadem  in  the  Karnbre  Coins, 
and  in  the  Greek  and  Roman ;  for,  whereas,  in  the  laft  mendon’d, 
the  fillet  or  ribband  on  which  the  diadem  is  grounded  (or  by  which 
ciafp.  'tis  bound  together)  makes  a  very  elegant  knot  behind  the  Heady 
bo?, °F]g!*" Britifh  Coins  have  no  fuch  thing,  but  have  a  ftraight  bandage, 

k  “  Ordincs  plerumquc  perturbant."  (lib.  iv.  “  dariique  acriter  prxlio  cum  Equitatu  noflro  in 
pag-  83.)  “  Pcnurbatis  noftris  novitate  pugnx."  “  itincre  conflixerunt." — “  Novo  gcncrc  pugnx 
ibid.  Lib.  v.  pag.  93.  “  Equites  Hoftium  Efte-  “  perterritis  Noftris."  ibid. 

or 
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or  rather  clafp  which  erodes  the  diadem  at  right  angles,  and  was 
doubdefs  defign’d  (like  die  fillet  of  the  ancients)  to  keep  the  diadem 
firm  in  its  place,  and  clofe  to  the  Head.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
that  ftraight  figure  eroding  the  diadem  in  N  %  X,  XI.  and  XIV.  and 
XVI.  of  the  Karnbre  Coins;  but  is  mod;  plainly  vifible  in  N°.  XX. 

XXIV,  and  XXV.  with  a  hook  or  fcroll  at  the  end  of  it,  and  but 
for  thefe  well  preferv’d  Coins,  would  have  ftill  remain’d  uncertain, 
and  unknown. 

Above  the  diadem,  the  hair  turns  off  in  bold  curls,  lometimes  in  Curl’d  Hair, 
one  tire  or  row,  as  in  N\  X,  XI,  XIV,  XV,  but  in  the  larger  Coins 
in  two  rows,  as  N\  XVI,  and  XX!. 

Round  die  neck,  in  N°.  XIV.  the  habit  of  the  prince  juft  ap-  Habit' 
pears ;  in  N  *.  XVI.  a  kind  of  fcollop’d  lace  or  ornament  of  em¬ 
broidery;  more  of  which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  N°.  XX. 

In  N°.  I,  II,  III,  VI.  trees  are  plac’d  in  the  Head  part,  ( as  mt>cdhifFc* 
was  before  obfcrv’d  in  the  defeription)  but  there  are  few  if  any  rings  Inthc Fields. 
or  balls:  the  realbn  feems  to  be  this;  the  riches  of  die  country 
where  thefe  were  coin’d,  confifted  in  woods,  (not  in  money)  and  there¬ 
fore  they  took  the  tree  for  their  fymbol,  as  the  countries  abounding 
in  corn  took  the  fpica ,  and  thofe  which  had  plenty  of  pearls  took 
the  globules  refembling  pearl,  and  thofe  which  had  plenty  of  gold 
and  money,  took  the  ringlets,  or  Lamina  into  their  Coins'3. 

The  figure  in  die  Head  of  N*.  XII.  has  been  before  oblerv’d  to 
refemble  die  ichnography  of  a  city,  and  was  probably  inferted  in  the 
Coin  by  die  founder,  to  record  the  ere&ion  of  lome  city :  for  that 
the  Britans  had  fuch  cities,  is  very  plain  from  the  noble  ruins, 
(containing  in  circuit  about  three  or  four  miles,)  near  Wrottefley  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  where  (as  Dr.  Plot  thinks,  Staffordfh.  p.  394.) 

“  die  parallel  partitions,  within  the  outwall,  whofe  foundations  are 
“  ftill  vifible,  and  reprefent  ftreets  running  different  ways,  put  it 
“  out  of  doubt  that  it  muft  have  been  a  city,  and  that  of  the  Britans.” 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Of  the  Brafs  Celts  found  at  Karn-bre. 


IN  die  year  1 744,  in  die  fide  of  Kam-bre  hill  were  dug  up  fe- 
veral  hollow  inftruments  of  brafs  of  different  fizes,  whofe  fhape 
is  1110ft  eafily  apprehended  from  the  drawings  of  two  of  them,  ex¬ 
hibited,  Plate  XX.  Fig.  i.  and  ii.  with  others  from  different  parts 


1  The  Gauls  were  call'd  Comati,  from  their  long 
hair.  The  Britans  had  probably  the  fame  cuftom, 
for  all  uncultivated  nations  wore  long  hair,  except 
the  Alani.  (Lucian  Tox.J  it  was  an  inftance  of 
their  wildncfs. 


*  Cambden  thinks  that  tribute  for  woods  was 
paid  in  fuch  coin,  and  that  tribute-monies  had 
their  impreffion  from  that  deftination.  The  rea¬ 
der  may  chufe  which  opinion  he  thinks  moft 
probable. 

of 
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of  the  kingdom,  plac’d  together  for  the  better  illuflration  of  one 
another. 

With  thefe  inftruments  were  found  feveral  Roman  Coins,  fix  of 
which  came  into  my  hands;  one  of  Antoninus,  Aug.  N\  2.  uncer¬ 
tain.  N\  3.  Divo  Conflantio  Pio;  Reverfe,  Memoria  felix.  N*. 
4.  defac’d.  N\  5.  Severus  Alexander.  N°.  6.  defac’d. 
sect,  i.*  At  prefent  let  the  Celts  be  the  fubject  of  our  enquiry,  what  na- 
Whetherand  tion  we  fliall  aferibe  them  to,  and  to  what  ufe  that  nation  apply ’d 
arTto'be^f-  them.  As  they  are  found  here  in  Cornwall  in  company  with  Roman 
Romans°  **  Coins,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  they  were  of  Roman  ori¬ 
ginal.  Upon  much  lefs  grounds  are  they  aflerted  to  be  Roman  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Plot",  who,  finding  one  of  like  kind,  engrav’d  in 
the  Mufeum  Mofcardi,  immediately  concludes  all  the  Celts  found  at 
the  feveral  places  there  mentioned  to  be  Roman  (though  no  Coins 
of  that  nation  were  found  with  them)  and  determines  alfo  the  Barrows 
where  they  were  found  to  have  been  eredted  by  that  people. 

Mr.  Heame  0  follows  Dr.  Plot,  in  attributing  them  to  the  Romans, 
others  take  them  to  be  British. 

Firfl,  then,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  purely  Roman,  foreign, 
or  of  Italian  invention  and  workmanfhip. 

They  are  made  of  Brafs,  which  the  Romans  of  Italy  would  not 
have  done  after  Julius  Cefar’s  time,  when  the  fuperiour  hardnefs  of 
iron  was  fo  well  underflood  by  that  cultivated  people,  and  fo  eafily 
to  be  had  from  any  of  their  conquered  provinces. 

They  do  not  appear  in  the  complete  collection  of  arms  on  the 
Trajan  %  or  Antonine  Pillar,  which,  if  they  had  been  Roman  inftru- 
ments  they  certainly  would  have  done. 

There  are  but  very  few  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  in  Rome, 
Naples,  and  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  as  I  am  inform’d  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ’  who  has  examin’d  them  with  equal  penetration  and  dili¬ 
gence,  (and  has  been  fo  kind  as  to  favour  me  with  feveral  infor¬ 
mations  relating  to  this  fubjedl)  and  “  where  they  occur,  they  are 
“  look’d  upon  by  all  the  Italian  Virtuofi,  as  Tranfalpine  Antiquities, 
“  and  not  to  have  belonged  to  their  predeceflors.” 

In  the  great  difeoveries  which  have  of  late  years  been  made  a- 
mong  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  where  weapons,  tools,  and  uten- 
fils  for  every  occurrence  in  life,  have  been  found,  none  of  thefe  in- 
flruments  have  been  met  with,  as  far  as  yet  appears. 

Spon  in  his  Mifcellanea  mentions  none  of  them.  “  They  occur  not 
“  in  the  Mufeum  Romanum,  published  by  Monf.  de  la  Chau  lie,  nor 
“  in  the  Mufeum  Kercherianum  publish'd  by  Bonani.  In  the  vo- 

-  Staffordfhire,  pag.  403.  with  P.  S.  Bartoli’s  notes. 

Leland,  vol.  i.  pag.  127.  i  Smart  Lethicullicr,  Ffq;  his  letter  on  the 

*  As  publifhed  with  Ciaronius’s,  or  the  Edit.  Celts. 

“  luminous 
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«  luminous  collection  of  Montfaucon  there  are  none  engrav’d  or 
«  mention’d.”  So  far  tliis  learned  Gentleman. 

Now  if  thefe  inftruments  had  been  of  foreign  original,  and  by 
the  Romans  introduced  into  Britain,  they  would  have  been  frequently 
found  in  Italy,  and  very  numerous  in  the  collections  of  the  curious,  and 
could  never  have  efcap’d  the  authors  abovemention’d,  I  am  therefore 
apt  to  believe  that  they  are  not  to  be  aferib’d  in  general  to  the 
Romans,  nor  us’d  by  the  Roman  legions  in  Italy  and  the  Eaft,  but 
that  they  were  probably  made,  and  us’d  by  the  provincial  Romans  of 
Britain,  and  by  the  Britans  themfelves  when  they  had  improv’d  their 
arts  under  their  Roman  mailers. 

They  are  found  here  at  Karn-bre,  and  have  been  found  at  Aid- 
borough  (the  ancient  Ifurium)  in  Yorkfliire,  in  company  with  many 
Roman  Coins ;  and  as  the  Romans  had  thought  fit  to  admit  the  na¬ 
tives  of  their  conquer’d  provinces  into  their  armies  (the  very  legions 
themfelves  being  fometimes  recruited  out  fuch  provinces)  ’tis  not  to 
be  doubted  but  die  Britans  were  allow’d  to  carry  the  weapons  of  war, 
which  they  had  been  trained  up  to,  and  were  become  ealy,  and  ha¬ 
bitual  to  them.  And  as  we  do  not  find  thefe  weapons  of  general 
ufe  among  the  Eallern  Romans,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Romans 
fuffer’d  die  Britilh  difeipline,  as  to  this  particular,  to  prevail  here  in 
this  province,  and  finding  the  Britans  expert  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  arms, 
and  the  arms  really  of  fervice  againft  the  PiCts,  Scots,  and  rebel¬ 
lious  Britans,  not  only  indulg’d  and  encourag’d  the  Britans  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  but  fell  into  the  ufe  of  them  themfelves.  In  Ihort,  moll 
of  them  feem  to  me  too  correCt  and  fiiapely  for  die  Britans  before 
die  Julian  conqueft;  and  yet  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have 
Ub'd  them  beyond  the  Alps ;  I  imagine  therefore  that  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  of  Bridlh  invention  and  fabrick,  and  afterwards  improv’d  and 
us’d  by  the  provincial  Romans,  as  well  as  Britans.  Let  us  confider 
that  they  are  frequently  found  in  all  parts  of  Britain. 

Leland  (vol.  iii.  pag.  7.)  tells  us,  diat  a  few  years  before  his  be-  sect.  u. 
ing  in  Cornwall,  there  were  found  fpear-heads,  batde-axes,  and  fwords  Places  where 
made  of  copper,  near  the  Mount',  in  the  parifii  of  St.  Hillary,  widfwhan 
where,  by  the  fpear-heads,  he  certainly  meant  thofe  which  we  (from 
Begems)  now  call  Celts.  Camden  ‘  fays  they  were  found  not  long 
before  in  Wales,  and  in  Germany.  Mr.  Thorelby  gives  an  account 
of  feme  found  in  Yorkfhire  near  Bramham-Moor,  1 709/  “  Several 
“  of  diem  have  been  found  in  a  Hone  quarry  in  the  lame  county, 

“  many  of  which  had  Cafes  exactly  fitted  to  them*.  In  May,  1735, 


r  According  to  Cambdcn  (Lat.  edit.  pag.  79.) 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  as  they  were  uigging 
for  Tin ;  which  gave  occafion  to  Mr.  Carew  to 
think  that  they  were  ufually  found  in  Tin-works, 
(pag.  8.)  where  he  fays,  “  they  were  term’d 


<c  by  fome,  thunder-axes,  making  fmall  (hew  of 
€<  any  profitable  ufe.” 

•  Ibid. 

1  Leland,  vol.  i.  pag.  17.  *  Mr.  Lcthieullicr’s 

Letter. 

Y  y  j  <c  were 
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“  were  found  above  a  ioo  on  Earfley-Moor,  twelve  miles  N.  W.  of 
“  York,  together  with  Several  lumps  of  metal,  and  a  quantity  of  cin- 
“  ders,  lb  that  no  doubt  remain’d  of  there  having  been  a  forge  at 
“  that  place  for  making  them.”  Mr.  Rowland,  pag.  85,  has  pub¬ 
lished  fome  (but  all  of  one  figure,  neareft  to  Fig.  I.  Plate  XX.) 
found  near  the  place  where  the  Romans  made  their  attack  upon  the 
Britans  in  the  Ille  of  Anglefea  under  Suetonius. 

At  Danbury  in  Eflex,  about  twenty-two  years  fince,  fome  of  the 
lame  kind  were  found,  and  at  Fifield  in  the  fame  county,  in  the  year 
1749,  with  a  large  quantity  of  metal  for  calling  thele  inllruments, 
Several  of  which,  with  fifty  pounds  of  the  metal,  were  fent  by  the 
late  Earl  Tilney,  to  the  learned  gentleman  beforementioned ;  part 
of  the  Celts,  and  Metal,  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  favour  me  with,  at 
the  fame  time  informing  me,  that  lie  had  fome  of  the  fame  inllru- 
ments  from  Scotland,  Wales,  New-Forell  in  Hamplhire,  and  other 
places  in  Britain. 

From  all  which  circumllances  it  appears,  that  they  are  Spread  every 
where  in  this  illand,  that  they  were  manufactur’d  here,  and  of  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  among  the  natives.  But  though  thole  found  here  were 
Britifh,  that  is,  made  and  us’d  here,  yet  it  mull  not  be  imagin'd 
that  they  were  peculiar  to  the  Britans.  Doubdefs,  the  Gauls  had  the 
lame  inllruments,  their  manner  of  living,  fighting,  worlKipping, 
their  arts  and  learning  being  the  lame  with  thofe  of  the  Britans. 
Neither  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  Ihould  be  found  among  Germans, 
any  more  than  that  they  Should  have  fwords,  fpears,  the  tools  of 
arts,  and  inllruments  of  common  life,  as  well  as  the  Britans,  the 
lame  necellity  of  defending  themfclvcs,  offending  dicir  enemies,  and 
preparing  utenfils  for  their  conveniency,  prompting  them  all  to  work 
up  Such  metals  as  they  could  get,  in  fuch  manner  as  was  proportion’d 
to  their  Skill,  and  might  bell  anfwer  their  necellities. 
sec  t.  rn.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  ule 
Various  o-  and  defign  of  thefe  inllruments,  and,  if  they  had  not  been  advanc’d 
their  uk°  by  men  of  learning,  it  would  be  Scarce  excufable  to  mention  fome  of 
them,  much  lefs  to  refute  them. 

Some  have  taken  them  for  the  Heads  of  walking-llaffs,  fome  for 
Chizels  to  cut  Stone  withall,  concluding,  that  fuch  kind  of  inllru¬ 
ments  *  mull  have  been  abfolutely  ncceflary  in  making  the  great  Ro¬ 
man  ways  in  Britain ;  fome  fancy  them  intended  to  engrave  Letters 
and  Infcriptions,  others  as  happily  have  imagin’d  them  to  be  the  Falx 
with  which  the  Druids  cut  the  facred  Milletoe.  But  all  thefe  fuppo- 
fitions  feem  to  me  repugnant,  either  to  their  Shape,  or  to  the  metal 
they  are  made  of,  or  to  their  fize,  or  flruClure,  or  to  all  thele  equally. 


®  See  Letand  vol.  i.  paj.  1 32. 


They 
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They  are  found  in  too  many  places «,  or  too  many  in  number  to 
have  been  Walking-Staffs 1 ;  for,  if  we  can  fuppofe,  that  perfons  of 
diftin&ion  had  fuch,  the  generality  cannot  be  imagin’d  to  have  run 
into  fuch  an  expcnce. 

The  Socket  is  not  large  enough y,  nor  in  a  proper  direction  for  that 
of  an  Ax,  nor  the  instrument  weighty  enough,  or  properly  fhap’d  to 
do  any  execution  on  the  victim  \ 

The  Socket  is,  it  muft  be  own’d,  more  like  that  of  a  Chizel  but 
there  are  unfurmountable  difficulties  attending  this  Hypothecs,  which 
ariSe  from  the  other  properties.  For  Sirft  and  principally,  it  muft  be 
objected,  that  the  metal  of  which  thefe  instruments  are  form’d  is  very 
improper  for  an  edge-tool,  (for  cutting  Stones  efpecially,  much  too 
loft  and  brittle)  being  a  composition  of  Copper  and  Tin,  or  Lead. 
If  they  had  been  us'd  in  cutting  Stone,  they  muft  have  been  fcratch’d, 
and  furrow’d  on  every  lide  by  the  hard  and  rough  Stone  ;  but  the 
many  I  have  feen  have  no  marks  of  the  lcaft  application  to  fuch  an 
ufe ;  the  edges  of  them  are  in  fome  parts  jagg’d,  in  fome  blunted,  in 
others  broke,  but  the  Sides  from  the  edge  upwards,  are  ftill  as  fmooth, 
as,  at  Sirft,  from  the  mold,  where  the  ruft  has  not  corroded  them. 
Round  the  brim  of  the  Socket,  is  fome  imbofs'd  work,  more,  or  lefs, 
which  is  much  too  delicate,  I  imagine,  for  Mafons  Chizels.  To  moft 
of  thefe  inftruments  there  is  a  Loop,  or  Ring,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  no  Chizels  in  the  world.  Some  are  So  thin  in  the  blade,  that  they 
would  bear  no  force,  nor  make  any  expedition  in  works  of  Stone ; 
and  they  are  all  fo  unequal  to  the  laborious  works  of  Mafonry,  that, 
to  fay  no  more  of  it,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  Roman  ways 
from  one  end  of  Britain  to  the  other,  might  well  be  executed  without 
die  affiftance  of  any  fuch  impotent  tools  as  theSe. 

To  think  they  were  intended  to  cut  Letters b,  an  art  requiring  the 
keeneft,  and  moft  lafting  point,  is  ftill  more  abfurd. 

Dr.  Plot e  takes  one  (the  fame  fort  which  I  publifh  here  N°.  VIII. 
Pi.  XX.  from  my  own)  to  have  been  a  Roman  Reft  us’d  to  fupport 
the  Lituus  ;  but  by  it’s  Shape,  and  having  the  fame  marks  of  damage 
at  the  edge,  as  the  others  have,  I  Should  rather  think  it  deSign’d  for 
the  fame  ufe. 

I  Shall  only  obferve,  that  die  hook  for  cutting  the  MiSletoe  was  of 
Gold  among  the  Druids,  not  of  Brafs,  as  the  Celts  are ;  and  that  the 
make  of  the  Celts  bears  not  any  Similitude  to  diat  of  a  hook,  as  the 
Druid  inftrument  is  always  form’d ;  let  me  add  in  diis  place,  that 
if  we  conlider  how  curious  and  elegant  the  Ancients  were,  and  the 
Moderns  ftill  are  about  their  arms ;  if  it  Shall  appear  that  we  have 


w  See  Sect.  II.  x  Thorefby. 

y  Being  in  my  largcft,  but  one  inch  and  quar¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  the  lcaft  but  five  Eighths  of  an  inch 
diameter. 


*  Richardfon,  ibid.  Lcland,  vol.  i.  pag.  142. 
■  Mr.  Hearne.  ib.  135.  & c. 
b  Begerus  ut  fupra. 
c  Staffordfhire  404, 


reafon 
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reafon  to  reckon  thefe  Celts  among  the  weapons  of  war,  it  cannot  be 
wonder’d  at  that  they  lliould  be  ornamented  with  moldings,  and  em- 
bofs’d,  orderly  figur’d  ridges. 

s  E  c  r.  i\ .  'p]ie  true  ufe  0f  them  is  bed:  fuggefted  by  the  things  themfclves, 

known hfrom  tliat  is,  by  the  fhape,  lize,  and  the  metal  they  conlift  of.  In  the  lhape 

their  flupe.  vvc  three  things  remarkable ;  the  Socket  A,  the  Ring  or  Loop  B, 
and  the  flat  point  or  edge  C.  Round  the  Socket  they  have  forne  lit¬ 
tle  moldings,  and  lifts,  D  E ;  but  as  thefe  are  meerly  ornamental,  and 
not  conducive  to,  or  expreflive  of  the  ufe  of  them ;  I  pafs  them  by. 
Some  liave  a  Socket,  but  no  Ring,  as  Fig.  VIII.  Some  have  a  Ring, 
but  no  Socket,  but  inftead  thereof,  a  Groove  on  each  fide,  as  Fig.  VI. 
(of  which  Fig.  VII.  is  the  Se<ftion)  and  Fig.  IV.  and  fome  have  nei¬ 
ther  Socket,  nor  Ring,  but  the  Grooves  only  as  Fig.  III.  and  Fig.  V.  has 
neither  Socket,  Groove,  nor  Ring,  being  quite  flat,  and  its  edge  more 
circular  ;  but  being  found  with  the  others  before  deferib’d,  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  aflign’d  to  the  fame  country,  and  ufe,  though  of  another 
model.  They  are  different  in  ftze,  but  of  the  fame  metal.  The 
ufe,  which  will  beft  agree  with  thefe  properties,  feems  to  me  to  be  the 
Head ,  or  arming  of  the  Spear,  the  Javelin,  or  the  Arrow. 

Their  Gze.  They  are  of  different  ftzes,  and  it’s  obfervable,  that  the  Ancients 
had  their  ?nijfde  weapons  of  all  fizes ;  for  one  Engine,  fome  were  heavy, 
for  another  light ;  to  throw  at  a  great  diftance,  and  to  fight  with 
near  by  ;  fome  to  aflail  the  heavy  arm’d,  and  others  for  the  Haft at /, 
V 'elites ,  and  the  light-arm’d  ;  the  larger  and  heavier  feem  to  have  been 
the  Heads  of  Spears,  the  middle  fort  for  Javelins,  and  die  lighter, 
and  fmaller,  for  the  Heads  y  or  arming  of  Arrows. 

Socket.  The  Socket  of  Fig.  I,  II,  and  VIII.  feems  manifeftly  defign’d  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  wooden  haft.  In  Fig.  VI.  the  Socket  is  divided  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  by  a  partition,  A,  to  which  a  chink  in  the  haft  might  eafily  be 
adjufted,  and  the  wood  embracing  this  partition  fecure  die  Heady 
better  perhaps  than  where  the  Socket  confifts  only  of  one  hole.  Fig. 
III.  and  IV.  feem  alfo  to  have  had  their  hafts,  the  timber  of  which 
was  prepar’d  properly  to  fill  up  the  Grooves  of  each  fide,  and  the 
tranfverfe  welts,  (b  b)  to  prevent  the  arming  Head  from  finking  too 
deep  into  die  haft,  by  the  refiftance  it  met  with  from  the  bodies  it 
was  thrown  againft.  Thofe  which  have  no  Sockets  were  faften’d  on 
to  the  haft  in  a  different  manner  from  the  others,  and,  perhaps,  by 
the  driving  a  Ring  round  the  handle,  which  did  comprefs  the  tim¬ 
ber,  and  keep  it  clofe  to  the  Head.  Fig.  V.  was  more  difficult  to 
fix  on  to  it’s  haft,  it  having  neither  Socket,  Loop,  nor  Groove,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  doubtful,  whether  it  fliould  have  a  place  among 
the  offenfive  weapons  beforemention’d,  but  that  we  find  the  edge  of 
the  Spear-head  made  in  this  Crefcent-like  form,  in  two  Spears  on  the 
Trajan  column  * ,  fo  that,  however,  they  faften’d  this  Celt  to  its  halt, 

or 


4  Montfuucon,  Tom.  iv.  paj.  65. 


/?//,•  /r/h  fiunef  of  Jumtt&rr  fornnvj/%' qf  t&Jwr/Jfie. 

-•/V.  *■*  •  •  *:  jo 


v+yo. 


UJiJw,,, 


.JU  £9-  >Uft03  ,S&£M %  a 
'  ri  linnui'  «u»  |*  'ifisr  ~i;  •  ) 

iss  aii:  -J  ba  .i  .  .*  . 

:m!  .^d  biuow  it  jsiIj  J  ru 
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or  the  other  Stone-axes,  ( as  they  are  call’d c )  which  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  and  much  more  difficult  to  fix  than  this,  we 
may  probably  rank  diem  among  the  weapons  of  war. 

It  mull  be  own’d,  that  Spears  and  Javelins,  are  for  the  moft  part  Edge, 
pointed  for  piercing,  but  it  may  be  acknowledg’d  as  well,  that  they 
were  fometimes  edg’d  flat  for  cutting,  as  appears  from  the  two  on 
Trajan’s  Pillar  abovementioned,  and  from  that  publilhcdby  Dr.  Plot f, 

(of  which  fort  he  numbers  four)  which  in  the  collection  of  Mofcar- 
dus,  from  which  he  publifh’d  it,  is  faid  to  be  the  arming  of  a  wea¬ 
pon  of  war*. 

The  greateft  difficulty  is,  what  this  Ring,  or  Eye  (Fig.  I,  II,  IV,  Ring  or  Eye, 
and  VI.)  fliould  be  defign’d  for.  That  it  fhould  bedefign’d  to  fallen 
on  the  arming  to  die  haft,  is  an  end  that  it  would  by  no  means  an- 
fwer,  as  is  evident h,  it  being  plac’d  below  the  edge  of  the  Socket  in 
N°.  I,  and  II,  whereas  in  order  to  fallen  it  to  the  handle,  it  ffiould  be 
plac’d  above,  and  then  (without  another  to  anfwer  it  on  the  other 
fide)  according  to  all  the  rules  of  Mechanicks,  it’s  Power  could  fe- 
cure  but  half  the  inflrument:  befides,  if  we  obferve  the  Ring  in  N°. 

II,  it  is  too  flight  and  weak  to  fix  a  bandage,  or  wire,  for  a  Head  of 
fuch  weight  and  fize.  Upon  diligent  confideradon,  therefore,  the 
Ring  could  never  be  defign’d  for  this  ufe.  Let  us  fee  in  the  next 
place,  whether  even  this  part  may  not  be  reconcil’d  to  the  arts  of  War. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  diis  Ring,  tho’  it  might  poflibly  be  of  ufe  to  it’s  Ufc  con¬ 
fix  the  Labarum ,  the  Garlands  of  Victory,  or  the  bunch  of  Ribbons;  icaur(1* 
(for,  all  thefe  we  find  plac’d  at  the  Spear’s  Head\  and  therefore  the 
Roman  Spear  mull  have  been  properly  prepar’d  to  receive  them)  yet 
ferv’d,  more  efpecially  among  the  lefs  cultivated  nations,  to  fix  a  line 
to,  by  means  of  which,  the  Soldier  carry ’d  this  Javelin  more  commo- 
dioufly  on  his  march  by  flinging  it  on  his  flioulder,  or  might  throw 
it  with  more  force  in  time  of  addon,  or  by  means  of  the  faflen’d  line 
recover  it  to  him  again,  after  he  had  aflail’d  his  adverfary.  For  all 
thefe  purpofes  this  Ring  is  equally  convenient. 

Mr.  Rowland  feems  to  come  the  neareft  to  the  truth  of  any  author 
I  have  read ;  where  he  fays,  pag.  86,  “  that  they  might  be  us’d  with 
<l  a  firing  to  draw  them  back,  and  fomething  like  a  feather  to  guide 
<c  them  in  flying  towards  the  enemy,  and  calls  them  Sling-hatchets 
but  for  fuch  weighty  Heads  there  was  certainly  no  occafion  for  fea¬ 
thers  ;  it  was  ufe  and  praddee  that  brought  the  Soldiers  to  poile  and 
throw  their  Javelins  fo  dextroufly ;  and  as  for  flinging  of  hatchets 
againfl  an  enemy,  1  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  any  in- 

•  Dugd ale’s  War wickfh. —  Plot's  Staff,  p.  404.  K  Dr.  Richardfon’s  conjecture  therefore  (Lc- 

Tab.  33.  N°.  3,  6.  land  vol.  i.  pag.  142.)  though  ingenious,  and  his 

f  Staffordfhire,  pag.  404.  N°.  V.  bandage  neatly  dclign'd  cannot  he  true. 

*  Mofcard,  lib.  iii.  chap.  174.  1  See  defeription  of  Antoninc's  Pillar,  ibid,  ut 

fupr.  Plate  I.  Fig.  iii. 
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ftance,  ancient  or  modern ;  and  Tome  of  than  arc  evidently  too  light 
to  do  any  execution  thrown  from  the  hand. 

The  Greeks  had  darts  projected  by  a  fixing,  which  they  call’d 
PiyxvM  ;  that  is,  the  Anfa>  or  handle,  by  which  they  took  hold  of, 
directed,  and  threw  the  dart :  thele  Javelins  were  fometimes  call'd 
Aclides. 

- Teretes  funt  Aclides  illis 

Tela,  fed bcec  lento  inos  ejl  aptare  flagello *.  JEn.  vii.  v.  750. 

The  filing  was  generally  by  the  Romans  call’d  amcjitum ,  becaufe 
the  foldiers  brought  it  level  to  their  chin,  before  they  difeharg’d  the 

weapons  were  not  confin’d  to  the  Greeks  and  ancient  Italians, 
but  were  alfo  us'd  by  the  Gauls,  and  by  them  fometimes  call’d  Cateice . 

Teutonico  i'itu  foliti  torquere  Cateias.  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  ver.  741. 

on  which  Servius  ( ibid.)  obferves  that  the  Gauls,  having  thrown  thefe 
Darts  at  their  enemies,  recover'd  them  again  by  lines  faflen’d  to  them. 

The  Gaulifh  weapons  of  this  kind  Cefar  calls  Mataree ,  and,  as 
Strabo  fays,  they  were  like  the  Pilum  of  the  Romans  which  the  Gauls 
darted,  and  us’d  generally  in  hunting  and  killing  of  birds ;  and  this 
weapon  was  fo  common,  and  univerfally  us’d  by  the  Gauls,  that  it 
became  a  criterion  of  their  nation  as  the  Sarijfa  (a  very  long  fpcar) 
was  of  die  Macedonians  \ 

sect.  v.  But,  if  thefe  inflruments  were  defign’d  for  war,  it  may  feem ftrange 
why^  to  fome  diat  dicy  fhould  be  made  of  brafs,  when  they  would  be  fo 
much  more  proper  for  all  warlike  ufes  if'  they  had  been  made  of  iron. 
In  anfvver  to  which  I  may  obferve,  that  in  ancient  times  diey  had 
neidier  fuch  plenty,  nor  choice  of  metals  as  we  have  at  prefent.  The 
moil  ancient  weapons  were  neither  arm’d  widi  Brafs,  nor  Iron. 

The  Sarmatians1,  the  Germans3,  and  the  Huns8,  for  want  of  Me¬ 
tals  pointed  the  dart  with  bone.  The  Gauls  had  Heads  of  ivory, 
and  fome  of  Stone  for  their  arrows;  they  had  alfo  what  are  call’d 
flone-hatchets,  as  appears  by  what  have  been  found  in  dieir  Sepul¬ 
chres  °,  and  the  Britans  had  flint  heads  for  their  fpears  and  arrows, 
and  hatchets  alfo  of  the  fame  fubflance  This  was  the  inofl  ancient 
way  of  making  and  arming  their  weapons,  in  the  Weilern  parts, 
but  copper  being  found  in  many  places,  and  very  early  among  the 
Orientals,  the  way  of  tempering,  hardening,  and  colouring  it  with 


Javelin. 

Thefe 


*  On  which  Servius — 44  Aclides  funt  tela  qux- 
44  dam  anriqua  :  Lcgitur,  quod  fint  Clava?  cubito- 
44  femis  fact:?,  eminentibus  hinc  &  hlnc  actimini- 
44  bus,  quae  ita  in  hoftem  jaciuntur  rcligatx  Loro 
44  vel  Lino,  ut  peradtis  vulncribus  poffmt  rcdirc. 
44  Putatur  tamcn  efie  Tcli  genus  quod  per  fla- 
44  gcllum  in  immchfum  jaci  poteft/* 


k  Monfauc.  tom.  iv.  pag.  37, 

1  Paufanias  Atricis,  lib.  i.  pag.  37. 

0  Tacitus  dc  M.  G. 
n  Amm.  Marc.  lib.  xxxi. 

•  Monf.  tom.  v.  195. 

?  Plot.  Stafibrdfh.  pag.  396.  Sibbald,  ibid. 
Dugdale’s  Warwicldhire,  p.  10b*  1 . 

Tin, 
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Tin,  Lead,  or  Lapis  Calammaris  Toon  followed,  and  was  probably 
as  ancient  as  the  invention  of  Swords,  wliich  by  learned  men  is  fup- 
pos’d  coeval  with  War ;  with  this  Metal  it  was  foon  found  much  ea- 
lier  to  head  their  Spears  and  Arrows,  than  to  grind  a  ftone  into  the 
neceflary  offenfive  form :  wherever,  therefore,  they  had  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  brafs,  they  threw  alide  the  more  operofe  preparation  of 
ftone-heads  for  thefe  warlike  weapons,  and  arm’d  them  with  brals. 
But  Iron  was  not  found  out  till  188  years  before  the  War  of  Troy, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Arundel ian  Marbles ;  and  this  may  be  the  rea- 
fon  that  brafs  weapons  are  fo  often  mentioned  in  Homer,  the  ancients 
working  in  brafs  much  more  early  than  in  iron,  according  to  Heliod  % 

<T  epyu£ovlo>  <T  an  ecrxs  <n$r)goe. 

And  Lucretius,  Lib.  v. 

Sed  prius  ^Eris  erat  qudm  Ferri  cognitus  ufus. 

And  when  Iron  became  known,  and  it’s  luperiour  hardnefs  ac¬ 
knowledg’d,  it  was  fcarce.  The  Sarmatians,  (a  very  extenfive  nation) 
had  no  Iron  in  all  their  country'.  The  Germans  had  none  in  Taci¬ 
tus’s  time;  and  in  Britain,  Iron  was  very  fcarce  as  Cefar  lays',  and 
found  only  near  the  fea  coaft,  and  that  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  and 
fo  precious,  that  their  money  was  made  of  that  Metal.  Thus  it  ap- 
jiears,  that  the  ufe  of  Iron  came  late  into  the  Weftern  parts  of 
Europe ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  anciently  their  weapons  were 
made  of  Brals.  Even  among  the  Romans,  their  arms  were  of  Brals, 

- aratum  quatiens  Tarpeia  fecurcm .  iEn.  xi.  v.  656. 

JEratceque  micant  pelt a ,  meat  arcus  enjis.  JEn.  vii.  v.  743. 

Their  arrows  allb  were  tipp’d  widi  Brafs,  as  appears  by  lb  great  a 
number  of  them  found  at  one  time,  as  loaded  leveral  boats  *. 

The  Spears  of  the  Lulitanians,  lays  Strabo,  were  pointed  with  Brals ; 
and  to  come  nearer  home,  the  Cimbrians  and  Gauls  had  Brals  for 
their  weapons u ;  the  Danes  made  their  lhort  Iwords,  arrow-points, 
fpurs,  and  knives,  of  Brafs w ;  and  lafbly,  die  Britans  had  the  fame  me¬ 
tal,  and  for  the  fame  ufe,  as  appears  by  part  of  a  fword  found  in  Men 
in  Scnnan,  by  the  Brafs  found  in  Trelowarren  Barrow,  by  thofe  pub¬ 
lish'd  by  Dr.  Plot’s  Staff.  396  ;  and  by  the  Spear-heads,  Axes  for  war, 
and  Swords  of  copper,  wrapt  up  in  linen  beforemention’d,  found  at 
St.  Michael’s  Mount  in  this  County,  as  well  as  by  the  feveral  places 
,  in  Britain  beforemention’d  (pag.  265.)  which  have  yielded  fuch  a 
fruitful  harveft  of  fuch  like  weapons. 

*  E$y.  K*4  H/Aigv  ver.  142.  pag.  Q2. 

r  Paufan.  ibid,  ut  fupra.  Sec  Montf.  tom.  iv.  *  Montfaucon,  Tom.  iv.  pag.  58. 
pag.  38.  u  Cambdcn. 

•  In  maritimis  ferrum,  ct  ejus  cxigua  eft  copia,  w  Worm.  Mon.  Dan.  pages  48,  49. 

Belides 
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Befides  the  fcarccnefs  of  iron,  there  is  another  reafon  wJiich  the 
Ancients  had  for  making  their  weapons  of  Brafs,  which  is,  that  iron 
is  not  Co  ealiiy  work’d  up,  call,  repair'd,  (I  mean  recaft)  and  polilh’d ; 
nor  indeed  after  all,  of  fo  rich  or  1  ailing  a  colour  as  Brafs.  Montfau- 
con,  therefore,  rightly  obferves,  (tlio’  he  afiigns  not  the  reafon)  that 
after  the  ufe  of  iron  was  found  out,  the  Ancients  continued  the  ufe 
of  Brafs  in  making  their  weapons,  and  other  things,  for  which  at  pre- 
fent  we  ufe  only  Iron.  In  fhort,  all  the  fragments  of  Brafs  were  fer- 
viceable,  and  ealiiy  to  be  remelted,  and  call  a-new.  And  tliat  the 
Britans  put  in  practice  this  piece  of  good  hufbandrv,  is  plain,  from 
what  was  difcovered  at  Fifield  * ;  a  great  quantity  of  thefe  inftru- 
ments,  fome  entire,  fome  broke,  fome  fpear-heads,  with  fragments 
of  the  fame  metal,  but  to  what  particular  bodies  they  belong’d,  un¬ 
certain.  Thefe,  with  the  quantity  of  unwrought  metal  found  with 
them,  are  undoubted,  evidences  of  a  furnace  being  here  for  calling 
fuch  implements  of  war,  and  that  here  liv’d,  and  work’d  an  Artifl, 
whole  profeflion  was  that  of  a  Founder  or  caller  of  Brais;  and  I 
can’t  but  obferve  that  lpear-heads  being  found  amongll  the  reft  of 
thefe  materials  mull  make  us  conclude  that  the  workman  who  made 
the  Heads  of  Spears  pointed,  made  the  edg’d  ones  too  call’d  Celts, 
Javelins  of  all  kinds  and  Arrows,  their  ufe,  intent,  and  fubftance 
*  being  fo  much  alike,  that  he  who  made  the  one,  could  not  be  ig¬ 
norant  of,  or  unpradis’d  in  making  the  other.  This  is  therefore  an 
equal  proof  of  the  Britans  uling  Brais  weapons,  and  of  the  inftru- 
ments  found  there  being  weapons  of  war.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumftance  worth  notice,  in  what  has  been  mention’d  before  (p.  265.) 
which  is,  that  fome  Celts,  found  in  a  ftonc-quarry  in  Yorkfhirc,  had 
Cafes  exactly  fitted  to  them.  Why  inclos’d  in  Cales  ?  Why,  doubt- 
lefs,  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  thofe  found  at  St.  Michaels’s  Mount,  were 
wrapt  up  in  linen  to  preferve  the  keennels  of  the  edge ;  and  I  mull 
own  it  feems  to  me,  that  chizels  for  working  Stone  needed  not  to 
have  been  lo  cautioufiy  Iheath’d,  but  rather,  that  the  intention  of  the 
owner  was,  that  by  this  means  the  edges  of  Co  tender  a  metal,  might 
be  better  kept  for  execution  againft  the  day  of  battle. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Caves  of  the  Ancient  Cornilh  Britans. 

OF  thefe  Caves  I  lhall  only  deferibe  three,  nothing  either  of  in- 
ftrudion,  or  pleafure,  refulting  from  a  multiplicity  of  meafure- 
ments,  where  things  are  not  materially  diftind. 

*  A?  mention'd  before,  p*».  266. 
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In  the  Tenement  of  Bolleit  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Berian,  at  the  end  sect',  i 
of  a  little  inclofure  is  a  Cave  call’d  the  Fogou ;  ids  entrance  is  about  Description 
four  feet  high,  and  wide.  The  Cave  goes  ftraight  forward,  nearly  of  Fogou.  ' 
the  fame  widdi  as  die  entrance,  feven  feet  high,  and  36  from  end  to 
end.  About  five  feet  from  die  entrance,  there  is  on  the  left  hand  a 
hole  two  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  fix  inches  high,  within  which  there 
is  a  Cave  four  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  fix  inches  high  ;  it  goes  nearly 
Eaft  about  1 3  feet,  then  to  the  South  five  feet  more ;  the  fides  and 
end  fac’d  with  Stone,  and  die  roof  cover’d  with  large  flat  ftones.  At 
the  end  fronting  die  entrance,  there  is  another  fquare  hole,  within 
which  there  was  alfo  a  further  vault,  now  fiopt  up  with  ftones, 
through  which  you  fee  die  light,  and  therefore  I  doubt  not  but 
here  was  a  pafiage  for  light  and  air,  if  not  a  back  way  of  convey¬ 
ing  things  into  and  out  of  thefc  Cells ;  a  property,  which  other 
Caves  have  as  well  as  diis.  This  Cave  is  not  in  the  village  of  Bolleit, 
but  about  a  furlong  diftant,  and  indeed,  but  for  the  entrance  (the 
ground  is  fo  level  above  and  each  fide  of  it)  no  one  would  fufpeCt 
that  there  was  a  Cave  below.  There  is  a  Cave  of  the  fame  name 
in  the  parifh  of  St.  Eval  near  Padftow. 

In  the  tenement  of  Bodinar,  in  the  parifti  of  Sancred,  fomewhat  £odinar 
higher  than  the  prefent  village,  is  a  fpot  of  ground  amounting  to  no  thc  GyLu  s 
more  than  half  an  acre  of  land  (formerly  much  larger)  full  of  irre-  Ho,t* 
gular  heaps  of  ftones  overgrown  with  heath  and  brambles.  It  is  of 
no  regular  fliape,  neidier  has  it  any  veftiges  of  Fortification.  In  the 
Southern  part  of  this  plot  you  may  with  fome  difficulty  enter  into  a 
hole,  fac’d  on  each  fide  with  a  ftone  wall,  and  cover’d  with  flat 
ftones.  Great  part  of  the  walls  as  well  as  covering,  are  fallen  into 
the  Cave,  which  does  not  run  in  a  ftraight  line,  but  turns  to  the 
left  hand  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  place  where  I  entered,  and 
feems  to  have  branch’d  itfelf  out  much  farther  than  I  could  then 
trace  it,  which  did  not  exceed  twenty  feet.  ’Tis  about  five  feet  high, 
and  as  much  in  width,  call’d  the  Giant’s  Holt,  and  has  no  other  ufe 
at  prefent  than  to  frighten,  and  appeafe  froward  children.  As  the 
hedges  round  are  very  thick,  and  near  one  the  other,  and  the  in- 
clofures  widiin  them  extremely  fmall,  I  imagine  thefe  ruins  were 
formerly  of  much  greater  extent,  and  have  been  removed  into  the 
hedges  ;  the  ftones  of  which  appearing  fizeable,  and  as  if  they  had 
been  us’d  in  Mafonry,  leem  to  confirm  the  conjecture.  Poffibly  here 
might  be  a  large  Britifli  town  (as  I  have  been  inform’d  the  late  Mr. 

Tonkin  thought)  and  this  Cave  might  be  a  private  way  to  get  into, 
or  filly  out  of  it,  but  the  walls  are  every  where  crufli’d  and  down, 
and  nothing  regular  to  be  feen  ;  I  will  only  add,  that  this  Cave  or 
under-ground  paflage  was  lb  well  conceal  d,  that  though  I  had  been 
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I 

in  it  in  the  year  1738,  yet  when  I  came  again  to  fee  it  in  the 
year  1752,  I  was  a  long  while  before  I  could  find  it. 

Of  all  the  artificial  Caves  I  have  feen  in  Cornwall,  that  call’d 
Pendeen  Vau r  (by  theWelfh  pronounc’d  Fau)  is  the  moll  entire, 
and  curious.  It  confifts  of  three  caves  or  galleries ;  the  entrance  is 
four  feet  fix  inches  wide,  and  as  many  high,  wall’d  on  each  fide  with 
large  Stones,  with  a  rude  arch  on  the  top.*  From  the  entrance  you 
defeend  fix  fteps,  and  advance  to  the  N.  N.  E.  the  floor  dipping  all  the 
way  as  in  the  fe6tion  \  And  die  fides  built  of  Stone  drawing  nearer 
together,  as  they  rife,  the  better  to  receive  the  flat  Stones  D,  D,  which 
form  the  covering,  and  are  full  fix  feet  high  from  the  ground ;  this 
firft  cave  is  2  8  feet  long  from  E  to  F.  Before  you  come  to  F  “,  at  right 
angles,  turns  off  to  the  left  hand  the  fccond  cave  B,  it's  fides  die  fame 
difiance,  and  roof  form’d  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  firft 
cave,  but  the  roof  only  five  feet  fix  inches  high.  In  the  middle  of 
this  fecond  cave,  obferving  a  low  place,  I  caus’d  the  floor  to  be  dug, 
and  found  there  a  round  pit,  G.  three  feet  diameter,  and  two  feet 
deep,  but  nothing  in  it  remarkable;  in  other  parts  I  afterwards 
try'd  the  floor,  and  found  the  natural  ground,  as  left  when  the  work 
was  finifhed :  at  the  end  K,-f  it  has  a  hole  in  the  roof  through  which 
a  man  may  climb  up  into  the  field.  This  is  all  I  found  worth  note- 
ing  in  the  fecond  Cave.  At  H,  fronting  the  entrance,  there  is  a 
fquare  hole,  two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  fix  inches  high,  through 
which  you  creep  into  a  third  Cave  C,  fix  feet  wide,  and  fix  feet 
high,  neither  fides  nor  roof  fac'd  with  Aonc,  but  the  whole  dug  out 
of  the  natural  ground ;  the  fides  form’d  regularly  and  ftraight,  and 
the  arch  of  the  roof  a  femicircle.  The  plan  alfo  ends  in  a  femicircle 
of  the  fame  dimenfions  at  I,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-fix  feet  fix 
inches.  I  caus’d  the  floor  of  this  Cave  to  be  dug  in  two  places,  but 
found  neither  Cell  nor  Grave,  but  the  natural  ground  only  without 
any  appearances  of  it’s  having  been  mov’d.  You  fee  nothing  of  this 
Cave  either  in  the  field  or  garden,  ’till  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  it, 
as  much  privacy  as  poflible  being  confulted. 

Norden,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  pag.  40.  tells  us,  “  that  the 
<£  tide  flows  into  this  Cave,  at  high  water,  very  far  under  the  earth,” 
but  the  fea  is  in  truth  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  any 
part  of  it. 

The  common  people  alfo  thereabouts  tell  many  idle  ftories  of  like 
kind,  not  worth  the  reader’s  notice,  neglcfting  the  ftrudlure,  which 
is  really  commodious,  and  well  executed. 

There  are  many  other  Caves  ftill  to  be  feen  in  thefe  parts,  and 
fome  have  been  rifled  and  deflroy’d  by  converting  the  Stones  to  other 
ules,  but  none  have  yet  come  to  my  notice,  different  enough  from 

7  Or  Vou.  Wallicc  Fau.  Dav.  Di£t  x  Plat.  XXL  Fig.  If.  8  Plan  ibid.  Fig.  NL 
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the  foregoing  to  merit  a  particular  defcription.  I  fhall  now  proceed 
therefore  to  enquire  into  the  ufe  and  defign  of  diofc  caves. 

In  moft  countries  the  Ancients  thought  themfelves  under  a  nccef-  sect.  ir. 
fity  of  providing  themfelves  with  fuch  private  receptacles,  and  where  Their  ufc. 
their  country  did  not  afford  them  natural  ones,  thev  made  to  them¬ 
felves,  as  here  in  Cornwall,  artificial  ones.  They  had  more  reafbns 
than  one,  for  betaking  themfelves  to  thefe  retir’d  places.  In  cold 
countries  they  retir’d  into  their  Caves  to  avoid  the  feverity  of  Winter, 
lays  Tacitus  of  the  Germans b,  and  Xenophon,  concerning  the  cold 
country  of  the  Armenians,  tells  us  that  their  houfes  were  under-ground, 
the  mouth  or  entrance  of  them  like  that  of  a  well,  but  underneath  wide 
and  fpreading,  there  are  ways  for  the  cattle  to  enter,  but  the  men  go 
down  by  flairs c.  This  they  did,  doubtlefs,  becaule  when  the  ground 
was  frozen,  or  cover’d  with  fnow,  for  any  long  time,  their  catde  as 
well  as  themfelves,  might  go  into  die  Caves  where  the  ground  was 
not  affe&cd  by  either,  and  die  air  lefs  piercing.  But  the  Winters  are  Not  for  win- 
not  fo  fevere  in  Cornwall,  as  that  they  can  be  reafonably  fuppos’d  to tcr  rctreats’ 
have  given  occafion  for  the  making  thofe  Caves. 

The  Druids  taught  in  Caves,  and  in  Caves  people  were  initiated  inftruc* 
into  the  myftcries  of  Mithras ;  but  for  bodi  thefe  purpofes  the  Anci¬ 
ents  made  ufe  generally  of  natural,  not  artificial  Caves. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  way  of  fepulture  (if  not  the  firft  manner  Nor  burying; 
that  obtain’d)  to  bury  in  Caves:  thus  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his 
wife  in  the  field  of  Mackpclah,  (Gen.  xxi.  19.)  in  which  chapter 
the  facred  hiftorian  gives  us  at  length  the  treaty  for  purchafing  this 
Cave,  fhewing  how  follicitous  the  Patriarch  was  to  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  it  fecured  to  him  for  a  family  burial-place :  and  the  whole 
paffage  intimates  that  it  was  then  die  cuftom  of  the  greateft  prin¬ 
ces  to  have  fepulchres  (fee  ver.  6.)  peculiar  to  their  families,  either 
more  ornamented,  or  more  fpacious,  than  the  burying  places  of  the 
vulgar,  and  that  thele  Sepulchres  were  Caves :  but  notwithftanding 
die  Cell  which  I  found  in  Cave  the  fecond  (B)  of  Pendeen  Vau, 

I  do  not  take  that  work  to  have  been  fepulchral.  It  may  be  fug- 
gefted  diat  there  was  an  urn  buried  in  this  place,  (for  in  fuch  Cells 
we  often  find  them)  and  might  be  taken  away  by  perfons  who  had 
fearch’d  here  before.  This  is  pollible,  but  diat  a  work  of  fo  much 
labour,  and  of  dirce  apartments  fhould  be  made  for  burying,  and 
only  one  Pit,  and  one  fuppos’d  urn,  is  not  at  all  probable.  If  this 
Cave  had  been  delign’d  for  the  dead,  many  Cells  would  offer  widi 
their  Urns,  or  many  Graves.  For  there  is  yet  another  reafon  why 
the  ancients  made  thele  underground  ftrudturcs,  a  reafon  which  pre- 

b  Solent  et  fubterrancos  fpccus  aperire,  cofquc  reccptaculum  fru^ibus.  De  M.  G.  ch.  xvi. 
multo  infuper  fimo  oncrant,  fuffugium  hyemi,  et  *  Dc  Expcd.  Cyri.  lib.  iv. 
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vails  in  all  countries,  and  that  is,  to  hide  and  fecure  what  they  pof- 
fefs’d,  and  valued,  in  times  of  war  and  danger.  Plutarch  fays6,  that 
the  Characitanians  in  any  danger  ol  war  delcended  into  their  Caves, 
carrying  in  their  booty  with  them,  free  from  all  apprehenfrons  when 
they  were  thus  conceal'd :  and  oi  die  Germans,  Tacitus  relates  the 
lame  cuftom  \  “  In  fuch  places  as  thefe  Caves,  fays  he,  diey  endca- 

“  vour  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  fealbn,  and  if  at  any  time  an  ene- 
“  my  approaches,  he  will  lay  wafte  and  carry  off  all  that  he  can 
“  readily  lay  his  hand  on ;  but  diefe  fecret  fubterraneous  retreats,  are 
<c  either  not  known,  or  not  thought  of  in  the  hurry,  or  efcape  no- 
“  dee  for  this  very  realon,  becaule  they  mult  take  up  ume  in  fearch- 
<c  ing  for.”  In  feveral  parts  of  Britain  Caves  oi  this  nature  muft  oc¬ 
cur.  u  In  the  Bland  of  Skie  there  are  feveral  little  done  houfes  built 
“  under-ground,  call’d  Earth-houfes,  wliich  ferve  to  hide  a  few  peo- 
“  pie,  and  their  goods  in  the  dme  of  war  f.”  The  fame  author  tells 
us,  “  that  in  the  iile  of  Ila  there  is  a  large  Cave  call’d  Vah-Veamag, 
“  or  Man’s  Cave,  which  will  hold  200  men.”  There  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  one  publilh’d  and  plann’d  in  the  Louthiana,  (lib.’iii.  Plat.  X.  p.  16.) 
imagin’d  by  the  author,  with  good  rcafon,  to  liavc  been  u  intended 
“  originally  for  a  fort  of  gramiry  to  conceal  com,  and,  perhaps,  other 
“  effects  of  value,  from  mountain-robbers.  All  this  part  of  Ireland, 
continues  he,  “  abounds  with  fuch  Caves,  not  only  under  Mounts, 
“  Forts,  and  Caffles  ;  but  under  plain  fields,  foine  winding  into  little 
“  hills  and  rilings,  like  a  volute,  or  ram’s  horn  ;  others  running  Zig- 
“  Zag,  like  a  ferpent ;  others,  again,  right  forward,  conneeding  Cell 
“  with  Cell :  the  common  Irifh  think  they  arc  fkulking-holes  of  the 
“  Danes,  after  they  had  loft  their  fuperiority  in  that  illand  Upon 
which  I  can’t  but  obferve,  that  they  would  have  judg’d  more  rightly 
if  they  had  attributed  thefe  hiding-places  to  the  natives,  than  to  fo¬ 
reigners,  the  latter  having  but  little  reafon  to  flatter  themfelves  with 
any  hopes  of  concealment  from  the  former ;  but  the  former,  born  and 
bred  upon  the  fpot,  a  great  deal  of  reafon  to  conclude,  that  many 
private  places  might  be  retir’d  to,  which  ftrangers  and  temporary  in¬ 
vaders  might  never  difeover. 

The  true  intent,  then,  of  thefe  Caves  in  Cornwall,  was,  as  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  to  fecure  their  provifrons,  and  moveable  goods  in  times  of 
danger h ;  and  the  reafon  that  they  are  many  in  number,  is  becaufe 
Cornwall  has  been  the  feat  of  much  war,  and  therefore  few  countries 
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b  Since  the  writing  thefe  papers  an  ingenious 
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44  out  in  the  rock;  thc^  are  fo  numerous  and 
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44  the  country  in  time  of  danger,  and  were  ufed 
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have  had  more  occafion  for  fuch  private  ftore-houfes  than  the  Cornilh. 
That  Cornwall  has  been  the  Theatre  of  much  war,  appears  by  the 
multitude  of  entrenchments  on  the  fhores,  particularly,  in  the  Weftem 
parts,  where  every  promontory  has  it’s  fortification,  every  neck  of 
land,  it’s  ditch  and  vallum  reaching  from  fea  to  lea,  and  not  a  hill 
of  any  eminence  without  what  we  call  a  caftle.  Some  ruin’d  towns 
are  alfo  ftill  to  be  feen  teftifying  the  defolations  of  war.  It  was 
during  thefo  troublefome  times  that  I  imagine  the  foveral  Caves  I 
have  now  mention’d,  and  others  of  like  land,  were  made  by  the 
natives  to  fecure  their  effe&s,  and  perhaps  the  perlons  of  thole  of 
their  family  who  were  not  able  to  efoape,  or  keep  the  field,  from 
the  piratical  invafions  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  Expos’d  to  the  lea 
on  every  fide,  as  Cornwall  is,  what  is  now  look’d  upon  as  their 
greateft  fecurity  by  the  inhabitants,  prov’d  at  that  time  the  perpetual 
inftrument  of  their  mifery.  As  foon  as  the  Saxons  came  to  under- 
ftand  their  trade  of  piracy,  they  found  it  more  for  their  advantage 
to  attack  the  Britifh  nation  in  its  extream  parts,  than  at  the  heart  and 
centre  of  the  illand  ;  confequently  Cornwall  had  its  lhare  of  their 
vilits,  in  proportion  to  its  remotenefs  from  the  feat  of  protedlion  and 
power,  and  the  opportunities  which  its  numerous  creeks  gave  thele 
ions  of  plunder  to  land  and  pillage.  The  Danes  were  ftill  more 
troublefome  and  cruel,  as  they  were  more  conftant  vifitors,  and  con¬ 
tinued  many  ages  to  wafte,  burn,  and  deftroy  whatever  fell  in  their 
way ;  fo  that  the  poor  Cornilh  Britans,  becaufo  of  thele  rapacious 
enemies,  as  “  the  children  of  Ifrael,  becaufo  of  the  Midianites,  made 
“  them  the  Dens  which  are  in  the  Mountains,  and  Caves,  and 
“  ftrong  Holds1.” 

*  Judges  vi.  2. 
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Of  Rotnan  Coins . 

WE  have  already  examin’d  the  reafons  upon  which  authors  have 
hitherto  doubted  whether  the  Romans  were  ever  in  Cornwall, 
and  have  fhewn  in  general  \  that  Cornwall  could  not  but  be  known 
or  r  to>  and  poflefs’d  by  that  people:  I  have  there  alfo  intimated,  that 
Coins  found  great  numbers  of  Roman  Coins,  and  fome  Sepulchral  Remains,  have 
near  alines.  been  found  here,  which  confirm  that  fuppofition,  and  that  upon  en¬ 
quiry  it  will  be  found  probable,  that  there  were  Roman  Forts, 
Camps,  Towns,  and  Ways  in  this  County.  I  muft  now  treat  of 
thele  particulars  feparately,  and  firll  of  tire  Roman  Coins. 

About  a  century  and  a  half  fince,  Mr.  Carew  mentions  only  one 
Roman  Coin,  found  in  this  county ;  I  (hall  fpeak  only  of  thole  few 
which  I  either  have  in  my  pofleflion,  or  have  feen,  or  have  been  be¬ 
yond  all  queftion  inform’d  of ;  and  doubtlefs  there  are  many  more 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  which  have  not  yet  reach’d  my  know¬ 
ledge,  but  may  make  their  appearance  hereafter. 


k  Chap.  ix.  lib.  I. 


There 
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There  were  two  principal  temptations  which  led  the  Romans  into 
thefe  Weftern  parts,  the  plenty  of  Metals,  and  the  excellency  of  our 
Harbours.  That  the  Romans  work’d  our  ancient  Mines,  is  extremely 
probable,  for,  having  found  out  the  way  to  the  Calliterides  above 
200  years  before  Julius  Cefar,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppos’d  that  they  ever 
quitted  that  profitable  trade,  which  was  worth  puriuing,  even  from 
Italy,  and  muft  needs  therefore  have  induc’d  the  Romans  to  feize 
upon  the  Mines,  the  fources  of  thefe  riches,  when  they  came  here, 
and  were  fo  near  the  fountain’s  brink. 

Some  of  the  moft  ancient  Mines  I  have  yet  feen  in  Cornwall  are 
as  follows.  There  are  fome  in  the  higher  parts  of  Wendron  parifh, 
wliich  being  a  wild  of  barren  hills,  that  never  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated,  tis  not  ealy  to  imagine  what  could  draw  the  Romans  here 
to  live,  and  bury  their  dead,  but  the  plenty  ol  Tin.  Yet  here  they 
were,  lor  above  thefe  old  heaps  of  workings  there  ftands  a  Stone- 
Barrow,  call’d  Golvadnck-Burrow,  in  which  fome  Roman  Coins  and 
other  tilings  of  the  fame  nation  were  found  in  the  year  1700,  and 
will  be  particularly  deferib'd  in  the  next  chapter. 

There  were  allb  ancient  Mines  near  Karnbre  in  the  parifh  of  Illogan. 
On  the  South  fide  towards  the  foreft  lies  a  Bal  *  of  ancient  works  call’d 
Karn-Kci.  On  the  North  Weft,  in  the  parifhes  ol  Illogan  and  Cam- 
bron,  many  there  are  of  like  kind,  and  fome  in  the  fides  of  Karn-bre 
Hill,  and  here  many  Roman  Coins  at  feveral  times,  in  feveral  parts, 
have  been  found.  Some  near  the  village,  on  the  Eaftem  end  of  this 
hill,  I  had  given  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins,  Re<ftor  of  Redruth, 
viz.  an  Antoninus,  large  fize,  ol  the  ancient  lead,  (Coins  of  which 
Metal  arc  very  rare) :  Reverfe  a  Triumphal  Arch.  Another  much 
defac’d,  I  think  a  Fauftina.  3.  Divo  Conftantio  Pio.  4.  Unknown. 
5.  Severus  Alexander.  6.  Unknown.  At  the  the  foot  of  die  lame 
hill,  in  a  circle  mark’d  in  the  Map  of  Karn-bre  W,  one  Mr. 
Bevan  of  Redruth  difeover’d,  in  July  1749,  three  feet  under  the 
furface,  the  quantity  of  one  pint  of  copper  Roman  Coins,  two  only 
of  which  came  to  me ;  to  wit,  the  fenior  Tetricus,  and  the  Roma, 
in  Plate  V.  pag.  113.  A  few  years  before,  one  Mr.  Stephens  of 
the  fame  town,  found  about  a  quart  of  old  Coins  of  the  lame  na¬ 
tion,  in  the  fame  place. 

That  there  were  very  ancient  Mines  in  the  parifh  ol  St.  Juft,  in 
Penwith,  cannot  be  doubted,  confidering  that  tliis  coaft  is  within 
fight  of  the  Caftitcridcs,  and  reforted  to  as  one  of  thole  illands  by 
the  ancient  traders  for  Tin  :. 


*  A  Bal  is  a  cluftcr  of  mines. 

1  I  have  not  feen  any  Roman  Coins  found  here, 
but  I  have  been  inform’d  by  Mr.  Borlafc  of  Pcn- 
deen,  that  as  fome  workmen  were  removing  a 
bank  in  a  Field  belonging  to  the  Tenement  of 
Bofcadzhil,  they  found  near  a  hundred  Copper 
Coins,  which  were  all  brought  to  him,  and  the 


greateft  part  of  them  by  him  difpos’d  of  as  a  pre- 
(ent  to  William  Harris  of  Haync  in  Dcvonfhirc, 
Efq;  the  few  which  he  retain’d  in  his  own  keep¬ 
ing  arc  now  loft,  but  Antoninus  Pius  was  very 
plainly  to  be  read  on  fome  of  them,  as  he  well 
remember’d.  Deccmbr  17,  1737. 

There 


SECT.  n. 

RomanCoins 
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There  are  alfo  very  ancient  Mines  in  St.  Agnes  Bal,  adjoining  to 
which  a  Gold  Valentinian  was  found  that  has  reach’d  my  knowledge, 
and  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  this  Bal  being  known  to  the 
Romans,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

Mr.  Carew  tells  us  (pag.  8,  ill  edit.)  that  he  had  a  Brafs  Coin 
of  Domitian  found  in  one  of  the  Cornifh  Tin-works. 

Thefe  Coins  found  near,  and  among,  and  even  in  our  ancient 
Mines,  far  from  Towns,  Harbours,  and  Forts  mu  ft  have  been  depo- 
fited  either  by  the  Roman  Miners,  or  by  officers  appointed  by  that 
nation  to  fuperintend  and  guard  die  Mines  which  poffibly  the  Ro¬ 
mans  might  have  work’d  by  the  Natives. 

Several  parcels  of  Roman  Coins  have  alio  been  found  upon  the 
hills,  and  banks,  of  our  harbours. 

“  At  Tredine  ( alias  Treryn)  the  Soudi  Weft  point  of  Cornwall, 
“  there  was  found  (fays  Leland,  Itin.  vol.  iii.  pag.  4.)  in  hoininum 
“  niemoria ,  digging  for  the  fox,  a  brals  pot  full  of  Roman  Mony.” 
I  have  two  lilver  Coins  found  near  Penrole,  which  ftands  on  a  Lake 
call’d  the  Loe  Pool,  in  the  Eaftern  part  of  Mount’s-Bay.  One  is  of 
Trajan  ;  Reverfe,  a  female  figure  fitting :  Exergue ^  P.  M.  O.  The 
fecond  is  a  face  helmeted,  the  metal  much  eaten.  Reverfe,  two 
horfes  fide  by  fide  as  if  drawing  a  chariot,  full  fpeed,  no  letters  vifi- 
ble  :  both  of  the  fmall  fize. 

On  an  arm  of  the  Sea  call’d  Hclford  Haven,  in  a  tenement  call’d 
Condora,  in  the  Ipring  of  the  year,  1735,  were  found  24  gallons 
of  the  Roman  Brals  Money,  leveral  of  which  I  have  now  by  me,  and 
many  more  I  have  feen,  all  which  were  of  the  age  of  Conftantine  and 
his  family,  and  had  either  the  Heads  of  thofe  Empcrours,  or  were 
of  the  cities  of  Rome,  or  Conftantinople. 

As  thefe  Coins  were  found  in  fuch  a  quantity,  and  fo  remarkably 
free  from  the  Coins  of  preceding  Emperours,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
they  were  brought  hither,  and  depofited  in  the  age  immediately  fuc- 
ceeding  Conftantine  the  Great.  All  I  have  feen  were  of  the  fmall 
fize,  (viz.  fomewhat  fmaller  than  our  common  farthings)  for  which 
reafon  they  muft  have  been  very  incommodious  for  carrying  on  trade, 
or  ferving  any  other  purpofe  than  paying  the  common  foldiers,  whofe 
daily  portions  were  to  be  diftributed  in  fuch  fmall  fums,  as  made  the 
carriage  of  little  money  abfolutely  neceflary,  to  every  feparate  corps 
of  troops :  the  place  where  they  were  found,  by  it’s  ancient  fortifi¬ 
cations  (to  be  treated  of  in  their  proper  turn)  will  confirm  the  fup- 
pofition  that  they  belong’d  to  foldiers. 

On  the  other  fide  of  this  Haven,  upon  one  of  the  Creeks  which 
run  up  into  the  parilh  of  Conftantine,  were  found  40  Roman  Coins. 
Four  of  the  largeft  fize,  by  the  favour  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins  of 
St.  Erth,  I  have  by  me.  The  firft  of  copper,  IMP.  CAES.  DOMIT. 

AVG. 
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AVG.  GERM.  COS.  XIII.  CENS.  P.  F.  A  bold  impreffion* 

Head  laureatcd  ;  graceful.  Reverfe,  Fortune  Augujli .  S.  C.  Plenty 

with  her  Cornucopia. - The  fecond  of  Trajan  :  bright  brafs,  Imp. 

Caes.  Nerv^  Trajano  Aug.  Ger.  Da.  Reverfe,  Figura  Galeata 
Jedens  S.  C.  ccetera  defunt. — The  fourth,  Faustina  Diva,  the  younger 
Fauftina.  Reverfe,  Figura  veflita  dextrd  J'erpentem ,  Jinijlrd  hajlata. 

The  other  Coins  which  I  have  feen  found  here  are  of  the  lower 
Empire,  and  need  not  be  particulariz’d  :  the  loweft  was  one  of  the 
Emperour  Valens.  Dn.  Val.  N.  P.  Aug.  Reverie,  Seen.  Republic cc 
Dat.  which  brings  this  parcel  about  30  years  later  than  that  which 
was  found  on  the  other  fide  the  Harbour.  Thefe  Coins  found  on 
the  banks  of  Helford  Haven,  belonging  to  the  Soldiery,  and  depolited 
lo  near  one  time,  will  lead  us  to  enquire  whether  there  is  any  re¬ 
markable  incident  in  hiftory  which  may  fupport  the  conjecture  of  the 
Roman  foldiers  being  planted  hereabouts  in  that  age  affign’d  to  thefe 
Coins.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Saxon  depredations  were  come  to  fuch  a  height  in  the  time 
of  Conftantine  die  Great,  that  he  thought  it  necefiary  to  ereCt  an 
office  unheard  of  before,  the  foie  bulinefs  of  which  ffiould  be  to 
protcCt  the  fhores  of  Britain  from  diofe  pyrates0;  it  may,  therefore, 
lie  a  probable  conjcCturc,  that  the  foldiers  were  plac’d  at  Condorah 
(where  no  Coins  but  thole  of  him  and  his  fons  appear)  in  the  time 
of  Conftantius  and  his  brothers  for  this  very  purpofe,  as  the  others 
were  depolited  in  die  following  reigns  of  Valens  and  Valentinian,  by 
foldiers  on  the  lame  errand,  and  what  feems  to  confirm  this  conjec¬ 
ture,  is,  that  at  the  moudi  of  this  Helford  river  there  is  a  creek 
ftill  call’d  Porth  Sauflen,  or  Saxon’s  Port,  diereby  (hewing  itfelf  for¬ 
merly  to  have  been  frequented  by  the  Saxons. 

But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  die  Romans  were  not  planted  round 
our  harbours  'till  the  time  of  Conftantine,  or  diat  no  other  occafion 
drew  them  there,  but  to  guard  againft  the  Saxon  Pyracies.  Whenever 
they  fettled  near  die  fea  coafts,  it  was  neceflary  for  diem  to  be  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  adjacent  harbour,  and  mu  ft  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
points  diat  came  under  their  conlideration  when  they  were  upon  de¬ 
termining  their  fettlemcnts,  the  conveniency  of  a  harbour  to  a  body 
of  troops  being  of  the  laft  importance.  To  proceed  therefore  with 
Coins  found  on  our  harbours.  About  two  miles  below  the  lea-port  Mopas Coins 
town  of  Truro,  on  a  branch  of  Falmouth  Harbour,  in  a  ditch  near 
Mopas  Paflage,  were  found  twenty  pounds  weight  of  Roman  Brafs 
Coin.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ley,  ReClor  of  Lamoran,  who  bought  them 

w  The  title  of  this  officer  was.  Count  of  the  affairs  of  Britain)  by  Arnmian.  Marc,  ftyted  Comes 
Saxon  (hore;  he  had  the  honourable  appellation  of  Traflus  Maritime  had  under  him  feven  companies 
Spiffakifis ;  (Cambtl.  vol.  i.  pag.  96.)  he  was  one  of  foot,  two  troops  of  hgrfc,  the  fecond  legion 
of  the  three  commanders  in  the  Weft  under  the  and  a  cohort. 

Mailer  of  Foot  (then  chief  over  all  the  military 

all 


C  c  c  c 
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all  of  die  finder,  writ  me  that  he  never  met  with  more  than  one  of 
Severus  Alexander,  and  one  of  Valerian.  I  have  examined  about 
3000  of  this  parcel,  and  find  them  all  from  Gallienus,  who  began 
his  reign,  A.  D.  259,  to  Carinus,  who  with  Gurus  and  Nuinerian 
reign’d  about  two  years  [viz.  from  282  to  284.) ' 

Thefe  Coins  having  but  one  or  two  of  the  Emperours  preceding 
Gallienus,  and  none  below  Carinus,  appear  therefore  to  have  been 
depofited  in  the  time  of  the  laft  mentioned  Emperour,  and  confe- 
quendy  before  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  fhore  was  appointed,  upon 
what  particular  occafion  I  do  not  prefumc  to  guefs,  but  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  very  converfant  about  Truro,  we  lliall  have  great  reafon  to 
believe  in  the  fequel  of  this  chapter. 

Trewardreth  The  next  harbour,  to  the  Eaft,  is  diat  of  Fowey,  near  which,  in 
the  neighbouring  parifh  of  Trewardreth  were  many  Roman  Coins 
found,  and  carefully  preferv’d  by  the  late  worthy  Philip  Rafhleigh  of 
Menabilly,  Elq;  and  now  in  the  pofieflion  of  his  filler,  Mrs.  Haw¬ 
kins  of  Pencoit0. 

I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  Fowey  lying  about  four  miles  below 
the  Uxela  (Ovefahcc)  of  Ptolemy,  now  call  d  Leftwithel,  and  at  the 
moudi  of  the  fame  navigable,  and  (at  Fowey*)  fpacious  river,  diis  coun¬ 
try  and  the  coaft  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  for  diey  could  not 
get  at  Leftwithel  by  water  without  palling  by  Fowey,  and  indeed  it 
is  very  likely  that  they  had  a  ftation  for  their  fhips  here,  for  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  below  Fowey,  diere  is  an  ancient 
village  with  a  fair  cove  before  it,  ftill  call’d  Pol-rouan,  dignifying  the 
Roman  Pool,  or  as  I  find  it  written  fbmetimes,  Port-rouan,  diat  is, 
the  Roman  Port  or  Cove. 


No  Roman  Coins  found  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  Harbour  of 
Hammoze  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  but  it  being  evident  that 
the  Romans  were  fpread  upon  all  the  harbours  to  the  Weft,  we  may 
fafely  conclude  that  their  Coins  have  been,  or  will  be  found  there  ; 
the  excellency  of  this  harbour  being  fuch,  as  could  no  more  efcape 
their  pofieflion,  than  their  notice. 

Let  thefe  parcels  of  Coins  fuffice  to  fhew  the  Roman  Settlements 
on  our  Harbours.  Many  fcatter’d  Coins  found  in  different  places  I 
have  received  information  of,  and  the  late  Mr.  Tonkin  died  poflefs’d 
of  great  numbers  of  his  own  collecting,  and  collected  with  a  defign 


0  The  feveral  forts  which  came  into  my  poflef- 
fion  were  as  follows :  Of  Gallienus  26  forts,  Sa- 
lonina  his  wife  two;  of  Pofthumus  nine;  of  Vic- 
torinus  ten;  Tetricus  fourteen;  Tetricus,  jun. 
eight;  Marius  two;  Claudius  22;  Quintillus 
four;  Aurelian  one;  Tacitus  one;  Probus  two; 
Carinus  one. 

What  have  reach’d  mv  notice  of  this  parcel 
are  the* following  forts.  Of  Valerian  one;  Gal¬ 


lienus  three;  Vi&orinus  twenty;  Tetricus  fifteen; 
Claudius  nine ;  Aurelian  one  ;  Maximinus  one ; 
Conftantin,  Max.  one;  Conftantin,  jun.  one; 
Urbs  Roma  one.  There  arc  many  others  (as  I  am 
inform’d)  in  this  parcel  much  defac’d ;  but  a3  I 
have  not  learn’d  that  they  were  found  at  one  time 
and  place,  there  is  no  guefling  at  the  age  in  which 
they  were  depofited. 

*  Rcitius  Fauwy. 


to 
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to  give  light  to  the  hiftory  of  our  county,  but  as  his  notes  relating 
to  them  are  loft,  and  as  taking  notice  of  all  die  Coins  of  this  kind 
that  have  been  found  in  particular  places,  will  more  properly  make  a 
part  of  the  Topography,  than  of  the  prefent  work  p,  I  ftiall  detain  die 
reader,  on  this  head,  no  longer  than  to  obviate  a  few  doubts,  by 
making  lome  general  obfervarions  on  the  Roman  Coins  found  here. 

Thefc  Coins  are  fometimes  found  Engle,  and  difpers’d,  here  and  sect.  nr. 
there  one,  or  a  few  only  together.  In  fucli  cafe  we  may  conclude 
them  accidentally  dropt,  and  loft,  but  whether  by  Britans,  Traders, 
or  Romans,  will  be  uncertain,  unlefs  found  near  a  Roman  Way, 

Fort,  or  Habitation. 

Sometimes  they  are  found  in  heaps,  as  at  Condorah  twenty-four 
gallons,  at  Mopas  twenty  pounds  weight,  in  which  cafe,  I  apprehend, 
they  muft  be  considered,  as  part  ot  the  Roman  Military  Cheft,  it  being 
equally  abfurd  to  imagine  diat  either  Merchants  or  Mifers  would  lay  up 
fuch  a  heap  of  copper  farthings,  (if  I  may  call  them  fo)  or  carry  them 
from  place  to  place  to  traffick  withal,  or  diat  any  but  the  Romans 
could  have  fuch  a  quantity  in  their  polieftion  for  payment  of  loldiers. 

This  mony  found  in  quantities,  was  purpofely  hidden  in  the  earth, 
being  always  found  covered,  (though  fome  deeper  buried  than  others) 
but  for  what  reafon  it  was  ib  enclos’d,  learned  men  have  been  of 
different  opinions. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Romans  buried  their  money  in  order 
to  perpetuate  their  glory,  and  the  memory  of  their  conquefts.  That 
they  inclos’d  Coins  in  the  foundation  of  their  Edifices,  and  in  their 
Sepulchres,  is  true,  and  fhews  the  zeal  diey  had  to  continue  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  their  nation,  and  the  age  they  liv’d  in :  but  the  glory 
of  their  nation  required  other  proofs  dian  the  precarious  teftimony 
which  a  few  Coins  buried  in  the  earth,  might,  and  might  never, 
give.  We  fee  the  degeneracy  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  their  Arts 
in  the  Medals,  and  allow  the  ufe  of  them  in  adjufting  fa&s  and  dates, 
but  the  glory  of  their  nation  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  fpirit  and 
the  juftice  of  their  laws,  their  military  exploits,  and  the  fcience  as 
well  as  magnificence  of  their  publick  ftruchires. 

Some  think  the  great  number  of  Roman  Coins  found  in  this  Ifiand 
were  buried  by  the  Romans  when  they  were  drawn  off  by  Conftan- 
tine  and  other  Emperours,  to  fight  their  battles  on  the  Continent, 
when  the  prize  of  victory  was  the  Imperial  Purple ;  but  neither  of 
thele  can  have  been  the  occafion  of  hiding  either  of  the  two  par¬ 
cels  found  at  Condorah,  or  at  Mopas,  for  the  latter  had  no  Coins 
but  what  ivere  20  years  before  Conftantine,  and  the  former  had  thofe 

p  The  places  where  Roman  Coins  (as  far  as  I  Afterifk*  by  which  it  will  appear  that  they  have 
have  been  yet  inform’d)  have  been  found*  are  been  found  in  all  the  extremities  of  this  county, 
mark’d  in  the  Map  of  Cornwall,  Plate  I.  with  an 

of 


Sinelc  ones 
moftly  un¬ 
certain. 
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of  his  fons,  and  therefore  could  not  be  buried  here  at  his  time  of 
leaving  Britain,  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Neither  could 
they  be  hid  here  in  the  time  of  Maximus,  tor  neither  of  them  has 
any  Coins  of  the  three  Empcrours  immediately  preceding  that  Ufur- 
per,  which  undoubtedly  they  mufl  have  had  if  depoiited  in  Maxi¬ 
mus’s  reign. 

Mr.  Speed  1  feems  to  think  that  'when  the  Romans  took  their  Lift 
farewell  they  buried  their  money,  and  that  this  is  the  reaion  why  we 
find  fo  much  coin  of  that  nation.  This  may  poffibly  be  true  of  the 
money  coin'd  in  the  time  of  the  laft  Empcrours  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Roman  defertion  of  Britain,  but  cannot  be  true  of  fuch 
parcels  which  have  none  of  the  laft  Empcrours  intermixed ;  for  as 
loon  as  ever  Emperours  afium’d  the  Purple,  one  of  their  firft  Acts  of 
Empire  was  to  coin  Money  in  their  own  name,  and  to  have  their  Effi¬ 
gies  imprefs’d,  and  therefore  no  parcels  can  be  later,  as  to  their  inter¬ 
ment,  than  the  laft  Emperour’s  time  whofe  Coin  is  therein  found.  But 
I  cannot  lee  any  reafon  why  the  Romans  fhould  bur)'  their  Money 
when  they  left  this  illand  *,  for  their  defertion  was  not  forc’d,  but 
voluntary  *,  they  did  not  leave  us  in  a  hurry,  but  upon  mature  con- 
fideration,  that  the  fafety  ot  their  own  country  required  their  affift- 
ance,  preferably  to  that  of  any  other.  That  the  Romans,  therefore, 
call’d  off  to  fight  their  own  battles,  Ihould  bury  their  Money,  with¬ 
out  which  it  is  in  vain  for  any  people,  however  potent  and  glorious, 
to  go  to  war,  leems  to  me  irreconcileablc  to  common  prudence.  I 
fhould  rather  think  that  every  foldier,  marching  againft  an  Enemy, 
or  refiding  in  Garrilon,  either  carried  it  about  with  him,  by  which 
means  fome  fcattered  Coins,  and  even  purfes  of  Money  were  loft,  by 
the  death  or  carelefnefs  of  the  owner,  or  hid  it  in  their  tents,  from 
which  many  a  foldier  goes  upon  an  expedition,  or  to  an  engagement, 
and  never  returns  again :  when  ftri<5tly  belieg'd,  or  driven  from  their 
Caftles  and  Towns,  by  enemy,  or  fire,  without  opportunity  of  taking 
their  money  with  them,  in  time  of  danger,  they  liid  ftnall  fums  as 
well  as  they  could  ;  but  when  we  find  fevcral  gallons  together  of  this 
ftnall  Coin,  as  at  Mopas  and  Condorah,  we  cannot  fuppofe  them  the 
property  of  fingle  perfons,  (every  particular  perfon  being  willing,  for 
his  own  conveniency,  to  reduce  Brafs  into  Silver,  or  Gold)  but  may 
juftly  conclude  them  part  of  the  ftores  of  the  t^ueftor,  or  Paymafter 
of  the  Army,  kept  by  him  for  the  conveniency  of  the  foldiers,  and 
buried  there  where  wre  find  them,  upon  lome  hidden  alarm,  when  it 
could  not  be  carried  off.  In  fhort,  w’c  owe  the  greateft  part  of  this 
kind  of  treafurc,  to  the  confufion  and  fatal  events  of  War,  the  plun¬ 
dering  Camps,  burning  Temples,  Streets,  and  Cities. 

’  See  Chron.  187.  “  money  in  hopes  of  an  opportunity  to  return, 

*  As  Kcnnett’s  Paroch.  Antiqu.  p.  1  r.  “  When  “  and  raife  it  up." 

“  at  laft  they  deferred  the  Ifland  they  buried  their 


Some 
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Some  may  wonder,  that  we  have  To  many  brafs  Coins,  and  but 
few  of  filver  and  gold ;  but  when  we  conlider  how  much  more  por¬ 
table  thefe  precious  metals  are  than  brafs,  we  may  eafily  conceive  that 
both  Officers  and  Soldiers,  on  any  furprize,  were  well  able  to  carry 
oft  a  fum  of  great  value  in  Silver,  and  Gold,  when  without  great  in¬ 
cumbrance  they  could  not  difpofe  of  Brafs,  any  otherwife  than  by 
burying  it,  where  they  had  hopes  one  time  or  other  of  returning, 
and  finding  it. 

Laftly.  It  may  be  obferv’d  of  our  Comiffi  Roman  Coins,  that 
more  of  the  lower  Empire  are  found  than  of  the  higher.  But  we  are 
not  lingular  in  this  refpeft,  for  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the 
mod  Eaftern,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  this  kingdom.  “  Nor  is  it 
“  ftrange  (fays  Sir  Thomas  Brown’s  Hydriotaph.  8vo.  pag.  17.)  to 
“  find  Roman  Coins  of  Copper  and  Silver  among  us  (viz.  in  Nor- 
u  folk)  oi  Vefpafian,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus,  Commodus,  Seve- 
“  rus,  &c.  but  the  greater  number  of  Diocletian,  Conftantine,  Con- 
“  ftans,  Valens,  with  many  of  Vi&orinus,  Poftliumus,  Tetricus,  and 
“  the  30  Tyrants  in  the  reign  ofGallienus.”  Whence  we  fee  that  not 
only  in  Cornwall,  but  in  Norfolk,  a  country  well,  and  early  frequented 
by  the  Romans,  the  Coins  from  die  30  Tyrants  downwards,  are  mod 
common ;  one  reafon  of  which  is,  the  more  frequent  refort  of  the 
Roman  Emperours  and  Soldiers  to  this  Iftand  during  the  time  of  the 
lower  Empire,  than  in  the  reign  of  die  more  early  Celars,  to  which  a 
fecond  may  be  added,  that  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  Power, 
the  Soldiers  were  more  diftrefs'd  and  hurry’d,  and  more  Britans  in 
every  part  of  the  Bland  taken  into  the  Roman  Soldiery,  confequendy 
the  Roman  money  was  more  difpers’d,  and  common,  in  the  latter, 
than  in  the  former  ages ',  and  the  more  plenty,  the  more  there  is 
to  lofe. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  Roman  Sepulchres ,  and  other  Remains  fornid  in  Cornwall. 

WHETHER  the  Urns  found  at  Chikam  *  (to  the  number  of 
fifty,  many  of  them  carefully  plac’d,  fide  by  fide,  round  the 
the  principal  Urn,  which  was  carv’d,  and  lay  in  the  center  of  the 
Barrow)  were  Roman,  and  diat  Barrow  a  Family-fepulchre,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  all  the  Urns  being  broke,  or  not  to  be 
found  ;  but  certain  it  is,  the  Romans  had  fuch  family  burial  places  *, 

1  Mr.  Walker  gives  us  another  reafon  ( Dcdi-  44  Tyrants,  efpccially,  fuch  as  reigned  here,  an*d 

cation  of  Coins  and  Medals  pag.  7.)  44  Though  44  in  France;  fuch  were  Caraufius,  Ale&us,  &c.” 

44  very  many  Roman  Coins  be  found  here,  yet  *  See  Book  iii.  chap.  x.  pag.  220. 

44  not  many  of  great  rarity,  they  being  generally  u  See  Moreton’s  Nortbamptonihire  pag.  528, 

44  of  thofc  who  fetting  up  for  themfelvcs  againil  and  530. 

44  the  lawfully  efteem’d  Emperors,  were  call’d 

Dddd 


and 


* 
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Sancred  Urn. 


Kerris  Urn. 


Golvadnek 

Barrow. 


and  the  fame  manner,  if  I  don’t  miftake,  of  difpofing  their  Urns. 
Mr.  Hals,  in  his  Obfervations  on  Cornwall,  mentions  a  Roman  Coin, 
found  (as  he  lays)  in  an  Urn  taken  out  ol  a  Tumulus'  in  this  county. 
The  Coin  muft  be  as  follows,  by  the  letters  he  gives  us,  I  m  p.  C  a  e  s. 
m.  ant.  Gordianus  Avg.  "  the  Reverie,  Provident ia  Aug. 

Mr.  Carte  tells  us,  (voLL  pag.  103.  Hift.  of  England)  that  “  a 
“  little  while  before  he  came  into  Cornwall  (which  was  in  the  year 
1714.)  “a  fine  Roman  Urn  was  difcovered,  with  a  cover  to  it,  very 
«  large,  on  a  hill  oppolite  to  Karnbre ;  it  had  alhes  in  it,  and  one 
“  Coin  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Crown-piece,  with  an  infcription  on  it 
“  very  legible,  fhewing  it  to  be  a  Medal  of  Auguftus  Celar.” 

“  Within  lefs  than  ten  years  before  I  was  there,  a  quantity  of  Ro- 
«  man  Coins  (fome  of  which  by  the  brightnefs  of  their  colour  feem'd 
“  to  refemble  gold)  were  dug  up  in  one  of  the  Barrows  in  the  Parilh 
“  of  Illogan.  I  have  feen  a  great  number  of  the  Coins  found  here 
“  in  fearching  Barrows,  but  none  later  than  Lucilla,  and  Fauftina, 
“  found  in  thofe  Ums  and  Barrows,  but  in  other  places  down  along 
“  to  Valentinian  the  third x.” 

By  the  neatnefs  of  the  Lace-work  round  this  Urn,  (PI.  XVI.  Fig.  vi.) 
I  Ihould  judge  it  to  be  Roman. 

Near  the  Manlion-houfe  at  Kerris  in  the  Parilh  of  Paul,  fome  work¬ 
men  removing  an  old  hedge  in  the  year  1723,  difcover’d  a  vault  a- 
bout  eight  feet  long,  and  fix  high,  the  floor  pav’d  with  ftone,  and 
the  roof  arch’d  over  with  the  lame  materials ;  within  it  was  a  plain 
fair  Urn,  of  the  fineft  red  clay,  full  of  earth,  (Plate  XVI.  Fig.  iii.) 
By  the  largenefs  and  ftrength  of  this  vault,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  Urn, 
and  the  earth  without  any  bones,  this  Urn  muft  have  contain’d  the 
alhes  of  fome  conliderable  perlony.  But  farther;  by  die  delicate 
lhape  of  this  Urn,  and  the  fine  clay  it  is  made  of*,  compar’d  with 
thofe  we  commonly  find  in  Cornwall  ( as  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  iv,  v,  vii, 
ix.  ib.)  and  fome  Coins  found  with  it,  (but  not  preferv’d  becaufe  of 
Brafs ; )  this  may  be  juftly  rank’d  among  the  Roman  Urns.  For  that 
the  Romans  had  Sepulchres  of  this  vaulted  kind,  and  Urns  within 
them  in  the  Weftern  parts  of  Cornwall,  the  following  relation  as  I 
receiv’d  it  from  the  late  Thomas  Tonkin,  Efq;  (a  Gentleman  well 
learned  in  the  Antiquities  of  this  county)  in  a  letter  dated  March  1, 
1727,  will  place  beyond  all  fufpicion,  or  doubt. 

“  In  the  year  1700  fome  Tinners  opening  a  Barrow  of  Stones, 
“  call’d  Golvadnek  Barrow,  came  at  laft  to  fome  large  ones  difpos’d 


w  Mr.  Hals  fays  it  muft  be  read  Cefar  Mantis 
Gord.  and  the  Reverie,  Providentia  Auguris ;  not 
fufficicntly  inform’d  that  Gordianus  aflum’d  the 
the  title  of  Marc.  Antoninus,  as  many  other  Em- 
perours  did,  and  that  Providentia  Augufti  is  a 
common  legend  for  the  Rcverfcs  of  moft  £m- 
perours. 


*  Ibid.  104. 

y  See  Chapter  of  Urn-burial,  lib.  iii.  ch.  x. 

*  Earthen  VefTels,  and  Fragments  of  this  bright 
red  colour,  being  found  at  Carter,  with  Roman 
Coins,  ruin’d  walls,  ridge-tiles  and  bricks,  are 
Evidences  that  the  Romans  made  their  Urns  of 
fuch  clay.  Sec  Morcton’s  Northamptonfh.  p*  5*°* 

“  in 
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“  in  the  nature  of  a  vault,  in  which  they  found  an  Urn  full  of  afhes, 

“  and  a  fine  chequer’d  brick  pavement,  which,  together  with  the  Urn 
“  they  ignorantly  broke  to  pieces  ;  they  found  alfo  in  the  fame  place 
“  feveral  Roman  Brafs  Coins  of  the  fecond  fize,  and  a  finall  inftru- 
«  ment  of  Brafs  fet  in  Ivory,  which  I  fuppofe  the  Roman  Ladies 
“  made  ule  of  about  their  hair.  The  Coins  were  much  defac’d ; 

“  two  of  them,  with  the  inftruinent,  were  brought  to  me ;  on  the 
«  firft  was  very  legible,  Diva  Faustina,  die  Head  of  die  elder  Fauf- 
«  tina,  the  Reverie  had  only  remaining  S.  C.  die  other,  as  well  as 
“  I  could  guefs,  (for  the  Infcription  was  quite  defac’d,  and  the  Head 
“  much  fpoilt)  was  of  Lucilla,  wife  of  the  Emperour,  Verus,  daugh- 
“  ter  to  Marc.  Antoninus  the  Philolopher.  Since  that,  I  had  ano- 
«  ther  given  me,  found,  as  well  as  I  remember,  at  the  fame  time  and 
“  place,  of  the  Emperour  Marc.  Antoninus  Pius,  hulband  of  the 
«  elder  Fauftina,  in  which  Antonin  is  plain ;  Reverfc,  a  woman  ftand- 
“  ing  with  the  Hajla  in  her  left-hand,  the  reft  defac’d,  all  but  S.  C.” 

About  a  furlong  off  from  Golvadnek,  on  the  hill  call’d  Karn-menelez, 
ftand  two  Barrows  of  die  fame  kind ;  thde  have  alfo  been  fearch’d,  to 
what  purpole  I  cannot  poftdvely  fay  j  but  the  guide,  who  carry’d  me 
to  them,  inform’d  me,  that  in  one  of  them  had  been  found  fome 
Coins  of  [ulius  Cefar ;  which  reladon,  tho’  I  do  not  credit  (as  to  the 
name  of  the  Emperour,  Julius  Cefar’s  money  being  very  fcarce  in  Bri¬ 
tain)  may,  neverthelefs,  have  taken  it’s  rife  from  Coins  found  here 
belonging  to  fome  of  the  Cefars ;  thele  Barrows  being  fo  near  to  Gol¬ 
vadnek  (which  was  undoubtedly  Roman)  make  it  the  more  probable, 
that  thefe  two  were  alio  of  the  fame  people,  and  ’tis  very  remarkable 
that  one  of  thefe  is  alfo  wall’d  at  the  edge  (five  foot  high  when  I  law 
it)  which  makes  me  fancy  that  it  muft  have  been  ereded  in  a  Pyra¬ 
midal,  or  Conick  Figure  ;  an  improvement  upon  the  rude  fhape  of  a 
Stone-barrow,  which  is  more  likely  to  proceed  from  the  Romans, 
than  from  any  other  people.  In  this  clafs,  I  think,  may  be  reckon’d 
the  curious  Urn  found  about  die  year  1600,  of  which  Mr.  Carew, 

(pag.  157,  1  ft  Edit.)  gives  die  following  account.  “  Certain  hedgers 
“  dividing  a  clofe  on  the  fea-fide  hereabouts  *,  chanced  in  their  dig— 

“  ing  upon  a  great  cheft  of  Stone,  artificially  join’d,  whofe  cover  they 
“  (over-greedy  for  booty)  rudely  broke,  and  therewithall,  a  great 
“  earthen  pot  enclos’d,  which  was  gilded  and  graved  with  letters, 

“  defaced  by  this  mifadventure,  and  full  of  black  earth ;  the  allies, 
u  doubdefs,  as  that  the  Urn,  of  fome  famous  perfonage.”  * 

At  die  foot  of  Karn-bre-hill,  in  a  circle  mark’d  W,  in  die  Map,  three 
feet  under  the  furface,  were  found,  together  with  one  pint  of  Roman  at  Kam-b«. 

*  viz.  Trcwardrcth-bay,  where  Mr.  Rafh-  donax  was  inclos’d  in  fuch  a  Stone-chcft,  and  pro- 

lcigh’s  Roman  Coins  were  found.  I  ably  Roman,  the  Greek  Infcription  having  all 

•  The  Urn  attributed  by  Gucnebald  to  Chyn-  the  marks  of  a  grofs  impofttion. 


Coins. 


1 
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Coins,  (mention’d  before  pag.  279.)  the  head  of  an  Animal  in  Brals, 
(PI.  V.  Fig.  i.)  the  hinge  of  lome  cover,  (Fig.  iii.)  and  a  concave  thin 
plate  full  of  holes  of  the  fame  metal,  (Fig.  ii. ).  They  are  represented 
in  their  real  lize.  The  head  is  hollow,  and  I  take  it  for  the  head  of  a 
ram,  and  to  have  been  the  pummel  of  the  handle  of  an  ancient 
lword  or  dagger :  one  not  very  unlike  this  may  be  feen  in  Montf“. 
(Tom.  iv.  Plate  XXIV.  N\  6.).  The  hinge  needs  no  explanation. 
Whether  the  other  was  the  cover  of  the  mouth  of  the  Simpulum 
or  a  vefiel  call’d  the  Perij-anterium ,  us’d  to  befprinkle  the  Sacrifices 
with  Holy  Water,  or  part  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  or  whether  it 
might  have  been  part  of  the  lid  of  the  Incenfe  Pot,  call  d  Thuribulum , 
(the  perfume  or  incenfe  to  afeend  through  the  holes)  is  uncertain, 
there  being  fcarce  remains  enough  to  decide  what  it  really  was  j  but 
there  being  lo  many  Roman  Coins  found  with  thefe  things,  and  a 
few  years  before,  feveral  other  Coins  of  the  Roman  nation  in  the 
very  fame  place,  makes  me  imagine  that  this  brafs  head,  as  well  as 
the  other  things  found  with  it,  may  have  been  of  Roman  original, 
though  of  the  times  in  which  arts  begun  to  decline,  in  that  Empire, 
forafmuch  as  the  workmanfriip  is  not  at  all  elegant  in  either,  and 
the  Roma  found  among  the  Coins  is  evidently  of  the  lower  Empire, 
as  lee  Fig.  v.  ibid. 

wrSiIJat  h]g*  IV.  Plate  XXI.  is  the  plan  of  a  Bowl  or  Patera ,  and  Fig.  V. 

Ludgvan.  ibid,  is  the  faction  of  the  fame :  it  is  ten  inches  in  diameter,  includ¬ 
ing  the  brim,  which  is  half  an  inch  thick,  with  a  fmall  drill  or  [ulcus 
in  the  middle.  The  hollow  is  nine  inches  diameter  nearly,  and  the 
breadth  from  D  to  E  is  three  inches,  that  is  one  third  of  the  diame¬ 
ter.  The  brim  thickens  as  it  defeends  from  A  to  B,  and  the  line 
G  H  on  the  outfide  is  not  parallel  to  the  line  A  E  F,  within,  but 
contra&s  itl’elf  at  H  to  give  relieve  to  the  lip  B,  and  contra&s  itfelf 
again  as  iudicioufly  at  G,  to  give  the  fame  relieve  to  the  bafe  C, 
which  bafe  is  five  inches  diameter,  i.  e.  one  half  of  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  depth  of  the  brim  from  A  to  B  is  five  eighths  of 
an  inch,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  Ihell  at  the  bottom  from  E  to  I, 
is  exactly  the  fame ;  the  projections  alfo  at  C  and  B  were  without 
doubt  the  fame,  but  the  edge  at  C  is  much  worn,  by  being  apply  d 
to  ufes  for  which  it  was  never  at  firft  defign’d.  The  curious  will  ea- 
fily  difeover  that  this  harmony  in  the  meafurements  is  what  produces 
the  proportion,  and  beauty  of  this  Vale,  and  that  this  agreement  is  lo 
far  from  being  accidental,  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  refult  of 
the  matureft  judgement,  and  what  is  moll  likely,  of  Roman  elegance. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  facrifical  Patera ,  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  Vi&im, 
and  convey  it  as  an  offering  to  the  Altar.  This  Vafe  is  of  fine  Moor- 
Stone,  turn’d  and  polilh’d,  and  was  found  in  an  old  hedge  belonging 
to  the  Glebe  of  Ludgvan.  The  fragment  is  reprefented  Fig.  IV. 
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Fig.  VI.  (ibid.)  is  a  Patera  alfo  of  Stone,  turn’d,  and  ornamented,  Roman  Pa- 
within  which  are  feveral  hollow  lifts,  or  drills :  Fig.  VII.  is  it’s  fcction,  {£"  Jj1"*  m 
and  fhews  by  the  thicknefs  of  it’s  fides,  that  it  was  a  work  lefs  ele¬ 
gant  than  the  former.  It  is  entire,  and  was  that  kind  of  Patera  from 
which  they  pour’d  out  the  Libation  of  Wine,  either  upon  the  Altar, 
or  between  the  horns  of  the  Vidtim  ;  and  the  center  holes  by  which 
it  was  fix’d  in  the  turning-prefs,  are  ftill  vifible  at  K  and  L.  It  is 
made  of  a  particular  talky  Moor-ftone. 

Fig.  VIII.  is  another  Stone  Patera,  of  the  fame  Stone  as  Fig.  VI.  It 
wants  an  eighth  of  two  inches  high,  or  thereabouts  ;  the  bottom  ca¬ 
vity  wants  about  an  eighth  of  three  inches  diameter  ;  the  depth  of  that 
cavity  wants  a  little  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  the  outer  drill  wants  about 
an  eighth  of  three  inches  and  quarter  diameter ;  the  ball*  at  bottom 
wants  a  little  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch ;  by  which  meafurement  of 
this,  and  the  foregoing,  it  appears,  that  thefe  Vafes  were  deftgn’d  by 
a  fcale  of  inches,  which  inches  were  not  fo  much  as  the  Englifh  inch, 
which  is  a  further  confirmation  of  their  being  Roman ;  the  Roman 
inch  being  but  ~~  of  the  Englifh,  of  which  it  falls  fhort  therefore 
one  thirtieth  part.  They  were  both  found  in  the  Tenement  of  Lef- 
wyn  in  St.  Juft,  and  100  yards  diftance  from  them  a  large  Urn;  the 
Patera  were  given  me  in  1753,  but  the  Urn  was  broke  and  loft. 

Varro  (de  Ling.  Latin,  lib.  iv.  ch.  xxvi.)  fays,  that  the  Patera  \v as 
a  fort  of  Cup  to  drink  out  of,  and  even  to  his  age  in  Feftival  times 
they  carry’d  drink  in  the  Patera ,  and  us’d  them  alfo  in  facrifices  to 
pour  out  Wine  and  Blood  in  honour  of  the  God  facrific’d  unto  \ 

««  In  a  Barrow  on  Lamburn  Downs  in  the  parifh  of  Piran  San,  0ther  Re. 

«  was  found  an  Earthen  Pot,  containing  about  two  gallons,  wherein 
“  was  lodg’d  much  allies,  fome  bones  in  frnall  pieces,  and  charcoal; 

“  and  by  the  fide  of  the  faid  pot  were  alfo  found  two  frnall  drinking 
11  cups  of  like  clay,  with  feveral  handles  made  of  the  fame  matter.” 

Hals’s  M  S.  What  thefe  handles  were,  I  cannot  fay,  but  certainly, 
thefe  drinking  cups  were  Roman  Patera ,  plac’d  (as  before  in  Lcf- 
wyn)  in  the  Funeral  Monument  of  the  perfon  interr’d,  which  I  the  ra¬ 
ther  believe,  bccaufe,  in  fome  of  the  Barrows  on  the  fame  Downs, 
which  have  been  examin’d,  have  been  found  pieces  of  iron,  and  brafs 
money,  as  the  fame  Author  informs  us.  Poflibly  the  handles  here 
mention’d,  might  be  the  Anfa  of  the  Simpulum ,  or  of  Lachrymato¬ 
ries,  &c.  and  thefe  Monuments,  in  which  fuch  facred  utenfils  are  found, 
were  probably  the  Sepulchres  of  Priefts. 

h  44  The  flat  Plates,  or  Difcus’s  with  figures  44  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  proper  for 

44  emboft’d  are  not  Pater* ;  but  according  to  Be-  44  Plates.  I  fhould  rather  think  that  they  fix’d 

44  gcr  arc  the  Apophortta  of  Ifidorus,  in  which  44  them  as  ornaments  upon  their  Prcfies,  or  Cup- 

44  they  carry’d  fruits,  and  other  viandcs  to  the  ta-  44  boards ;  this  laft  fort  is  never  found  cither  in 

44  ble;  but,  fays  Montfaucon’s  fupplemcnt  vol.  ii.  44  Sacrifices,  or  on  tables  of  repaft  among  the 
4C  pag.  67.  they  have  figures  in  Relief,  arc  almoft  44  Ancients.”  Ibid. 

44  always  of  copper,  and  many  fo  frnall,  that  they 
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CHAP.  III.  a 

Of  Roman  Camps  and  Fortifications  in  Cornwall. 

AS  we  have  already  track’d  die  Romans  by  their  Coins  and  Se¬ 
pulchres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  Camps  and 
Fortifications,  neceflary  for  the  fecurity  ot  their  lorces  in  the  field,  and 
in  garrifon ;  it  being  one  of  die  firlt  maxims  among  them,  as  early  as 
Agricola,  (as  Tacitus  lays)  to  fortifye  theinfelves  wherever  they  ad¬ 
vanc’d  ;  whereas  before  Agricola’s  time,  die  Romans  retiring  to  their 
Winter  quarters  (where  only  they  had  regular  fiations  fortify'd)  loft 
the  ground  in  Winter,  which  they  had  won  in  Summer.  But  fo 
many  ages  have  pafs’d  fince  the  Roman  times,  and  fuch  great  altera¬ 
tions  by  improvements,  and  devaluations,  (equal  enemies  to  antiquity) 
have  enfued,  that  entirely  perfect  Camps  and  Forts  can  Icarce  be 
hop’d  for.  Let  us  therefore  be  content  with  probabilities,  and  rati¬ 
onal  conjectures  relating  to  Roman  Fortifications,  radier  than  abfo- 
lutely  pronounce  them  lo  to  be. 

Little  Dinas  The  firft  place  which  I  think  a  Roman  Fortification  is  that  at 

Condorah,  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Anthony  (Meneague,)  where  the  parcel 
of  Coins  of  Conftantine  and  his  Sons  (pag.  280.)  were  found.  This 
hill  is  wafh’d  on  each  fide  by  the  fea,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  ditch  in  which  the  Coins  were  lodged,  dicre  runs  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  tongue  of  land,  call’d  Dinas,  and  (to  diftinguilh  it  from  a  much 
larger  fortification,  on  the  other  fide  the  bay  call’d  Pendinas  i.  e.  the 
principal,  or  head  fortification)  this  is  call'd  the  little  Dinas,  in  Comilh, 
Dinas- vean.  This  little  Dinas  has  feveral  modern  fortifications  on  its 
Eaftern  point,  (ereCted  in  the  great  Rebellion)  but  nearer  to  Condorah 
it  has  an  old  Vallum  ftretching  from  lea  to  lea,  which  is  the  remainder 
of  a  very  ancient  fortification,  and  in  all  likelihood,  Roman  ;  for  it  is 
rightly  obferv’d  by  Mr.  Horlley c,  “  that  the  Romans  were  careful  to 
“  have  their  ftations  ( by  which  he  means  I  fuppofe  their  Camps  and 
Forts)  “  plac’d  near  a  river,  and  there  is  no  fituation  which  they 
“  feem  to  be  fo  fond  of,  as  a  Lingula ,  (little  tongue  of  land)  near 
“  the  confluence  of  a  larger,  and  fmaller  river.”  Here  I  cannot  but 
oblerve,  that  this  ftation  at  Condorah  has  every  one  of  thefe  proper¬ 
ties  ;  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  front  the  Eaft,  comes  down  the  river 
Durrah,  and  with  the  fea  makes  a  pretty  pool,  or  cove,  before  St. 
Anthony’s  Church,  in  which  fmall  veflels  may  lye  with  great  fafety ; 
on  the  left  hand  comes  down  Hel  river,  at  this  place  near  a  mile 
wide,  and  what  would  be  a  very  good  harbour,  but  that  it  is  within 


c  Brit.  Rorn.  pag.  393. 
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four  miles  of  Falmouth,  reckon  d  among  the  beft  harbours  in  England. 

From  the  front  of  the  hill  runs  out  the  Lingula  of  Litde  Dinas,  about 
500  yards  long,  and  200  wide  at  a  medium . 

As  this  place,  therefore,  has  all  the  marks  which  it’s  natural  fhape, 
old  V allum ,  and  Coins  found,  can  give  of  it’s  being  a  Roman  Fort, 
fo,  from  the  fituation  of  Pcndinas,  lying  oppolite  to  it,  of  the  fame  pcr.dina3. 
name,  and  rather  more  advantageoufly  fhap’d  for  defence,  and  guard 
of  a  noble  Harbour,  (call  d  by  Ptolemy,  Cenionis  OJliumt,)  I  fhould  guefs 
it  could  never  efcape  the  notice,  and  ufe  of  the  Romans,  but  as  the 
hill  is  fortify’d  in  the  modem  manner,  tho’  not  without  iome  vefti- 
ges  of  antiquity  without  the  prefent  works ;  and  as  no  Coins,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  been  found  here,  I  leave  this  to  be  determin’d 
by  future  difeoveries. 

There  are  twolquare  forts  near  Stratton,  one  at  Binnomay d,  where  Binnomay. 
iome  old  Brafs  Coins  were  lately  found ;  the  other  at  Wallfborow.  This  Waiisborow. 
latter  is  vulgarly,  and,  as  I  think,  erroneoufly  call'd  Whalefborow  \ 
but  more  properly,  Wallfborow ;  for  on  the  higheft  part  of  die  Te¬ 
nement,  I  perceiv’d  a  very  large  Barrow ;  and  as  this  place  lies  not 
far  from  the  way  call’d  die  Caufeway,  leading  from  Stratton  to  Ca- 
melford,  rais'd  above  the  common  level  high  like  a  wall  *,  (as  is  plain 
from  the  remains  of  it  Weft  of  Stratton  ;)  I  fufpeCt  that  this  place  was 
cither  call'd  the  Barrow  on  or  near  the  wall,  (i.  e.  WalTs  Borow) 
or  from  die  walled  Fort  there,  now  vifible  above  the  houfe ;  Gual 
figniiying  a  Fort f,  and  for  one  of  diefe  reaions,  call’d  by  the  Saxons 
Walls-borow.  Bodi  thefe  fquare  Forts  lying  fo  near  Stratton,  (and  in  all 
probability  near  a  Roman  way  which  pafs’d  thefe  parts)  may  not  im¬ 
probably  have  been  little  Roman  Forts,  fuch  as  they  had  by  the  fides 
of  their  ways  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  *. 

Lancefton  Caftle  is  a  very  ancient  fortification,  and  in  die  plan  of  Lanceflon. 
it  there  is  a  fquarenefs,  and  one  round  tower  remaining  on  die  an¬ 
gle,  (now  call’d  the  Witch’s  tower)  which  favour  much  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  fhape.  Some  Roman  Coins  have  been  likewife  found  here  which 
will  be  taken  notice  of  hereafter. 

There  is  an  angular  Fort  on  the  Barton  of  Wolvedon  in  die  parifli  Wolvedon. 
of  Probus,  which  has  a  wide  deep  ditch,  the  outer  edge  (or  coun- 
terfearp)  of  which  was  faced  upwards  with  Mafonry  of  thin  ftones  in 
cement,  which  had  round  Turrets,  or  Buttrefles,  (fuch  as  neither 
Saxons,  Danes,  or  Britans,  had  as  far  as  I  can  ever  find)  of  die  fame 
Mafonry,  interfpers’d  widi  the  ftraight  lines  of  the  ditch.  This  is  very 
fingular  in  our  country,  where  molt  of  our  ancient  fortifications  are 
of  a  circular  plan,  without  any  projections,  angular  or  circular  from 

d  In  Cambden’s  Map,  laft  Edit.  Binaway.  s  At  the  Roman  Wall  in  the  North  of  Eng- 

e  Gual  fignifying  any  Ridge,  o;*  Vallum.  See  land  ;  thefe  fquare  borts  are  from  100  to  130  pa- 
Plot’s  Oxfordfliirc  pag,  323.  cc$  for  fide  of  the  fquare.  Horfley  pag.  1 13. 

f  As  Gual-hcn  the  old  Fort.  Cambdcn  p.  164. 

the 
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the  Majier-Line.  I  can  judge  this,  therefore,  neither  to  be  Britifh, 
Saxon,  or  Danifh,  as  being  like  no  other  works  of  tliefe  people,  and 
from  the  artful  fence  of  this  ditch,  as  well  as  from  the  Polygon , 
which  the  whole  forms,  I  guefs  it  to  be  a  Roman  Work.  There  is  a  large 
avenue,  or  way  from  the  North  riling  from  an  adjoyning  valley. 

Ri'ihSneS  There  is  a  vaft  intrenchment  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Agnes,  which, 

( from  Porthchapel-Coom,  to  Breanik-Coom)  extends  near  two  miles 
in  length.  In  the  Weft,  where  the  fides  of  Porthchapel-Coom,  are 
fteep  and  eaftly  defenfible,  the  ditch  is  fhallow,  and  the  V allum  low ; 
but  as  the  Coom  wears  out  into  a  plain,  it  grows  proportionably  larger, 
and  about  200  yards  above  a  cott  call’d  Gun-vre,  appears  of  it’s  full 
fize,  where  the  ditch,  I  found,  to  be  17  feet  fix  inches  wide,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  the  perpendicular  of  the  V allum,  is  at 
leaft  twenty  feet ;  from  this  place  I  trac’d,  and  dyall’d  it  more  than 
a  mile.  The  Work,  throughout,  I  judge,  to  have  been  executed  u- 
niformly,  according  to  the  meafurement  above  exprefs’d,  but  in  fbme 
parts  ’tis  now  much  alter’d  ;  the  ditch  has  been  widen’d  in  fome 
places,  and  levell’d  in  others,  to  make  gardens,  and  the  Vallum  has 
been  carry’d  off  (where  it  was  of  clay)  to  make  bricks,  and  levcll’d 
to  make  room  for  houfes  in  other  places ;  ’tis  alfo  much  defac'd  by 
Tin-works,  but  is  ftill  a  great  work.  From  the  Weftermoft  point  it 
runs  in  a  ftraight  line  due  Eaft,  then  makes  another  line  lomcwhat 
to  the  North  of  the  Eaft,  to  a  village  call’d  Bolfter,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile;  about  500  yards  beyond  which  it  comes  into  Pol-brean  Com¬ 
mon,  running  Eaft  by  North,  down  to  the  Vicarage;  about  100 
yards  below  which  it  appears  again,  keeping  very  judicioufly  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  till  it  reaches  the  Coom,  or 
bottdm  below  the  Church-town  call’d  Breanik-Coom,  which  de- 
feends  to  the  fea.  A  work,  furely,  of  equal  /kill,  and  labour,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  defence  of  St.  Agnes  Beacon,  and  it’s  rich  Bal,  inclo- 
fing  fome  thoufands  of  acres  by  making  a  line  of  entrenchment  from 
Portchapel-Coom,  which  lies  to  the  Weft,  and  Breanick-Coom,  which 
runs  down  to  the  fea  on  the  Eaft  of  this  Promontory.  Within  this 
entrenchment  the  late  Mr.  Tonkin  (whofe  paternal-feat  makes  a  part 
of  the  land  inclos’d)  fays  (in  a  letter  to  Brown  Willis,  Efq;)  that  his 
father’s  fervant  in  the  year  1684.  plowing,  turn’d  up  a  gold  Coin 
of Valentinian h,  and  thinks  verily  that  this  was  a  Roman  work; 
but  this  fingle  Coin  is  the  only  reafon  which  he  gives,  as  far  as  I  am  at 
prefent  inform’d ;  however,  there  are  much  better  rcafons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  work  itfelf ;  the  grandeur  of  the  undertaking,  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  conduct  of  the  dcftgn,  the  ftraightnefs  of  the  lines,  the 
uniformity  of  the  work  in  all  it’s  parts,  the  vallum ,  where  not  in- 

fc  The  Coin  had  this  legend,  Ds.  Valenti-  lie *  Ant.  A. 

MANUS.  F.  P.  Avc.  Rcvcrfc,  Rejlitutcr  Reipuk- 

jur’d, 
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jur’d,  being  of  one  height,  the  ditch  of  one  breadth,  the  judici¬ 
ous  diminution  of  the  labour,  in  proportion  as  the  Cooms  grow 
deep,  and  able  of  themfelves  to  form  fbmc  defence ;  all  thefe  are 
circumftances  intimating  too  much  art,  and  military  fcience  for  ei¬ 
ther  Britans,  Saxons,  or  Danes ;  add  to  this,  that  to  the  weft  of  the 
Beacon,  on  the  top  of  the  inclos’d  hill,  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  u  the 
“  remains  of  a  fmall  fquare  fortification  ;  adjacent  to  which  are  three 
“  Sepulchral-Barrows,”  which,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  labour  of 
credling  them  on  fuch  an  eminence,  muft  have  been  the  monuments 
of  fome  great  perfons.  ’Tis  call’d  the  Klcdh,  which  in  Cornifh 
fignifies  the  Trench,  or  Fofs,  and  by  the  vulgar  “  faid  to  be  the  work 
“  of  a  giant  call’d  Bolfter 

But  the  Romans  did  not  always  fortify  in  the  fquare,  or  rectilineal  Shape  of  Ro- 
manner,  but  fometimes  in  the  circular ;  for  in  encamping,  the  firft  SS>ns.°ni  * 
point  is  to  chufe  proper  ground,  that  is,  proportionable  to,  and  con¬ 
venient  for,  the  quantity  of  forces,  and  eafieft  to  be  made  defen- 
fible ;  and  the  fecond  great  maxim,  to  fuit  the  Lines  to  the  natural 
fite  of  the  ground. 

When  they  were  to  lit  down  on  a  plain  and  level  ground,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  they  chofe  the  fquare  figure,  as  containing  their 
troops  in  better  order,  caficr  to  be  infpc<fted,  and  more  ready  for  ac¬ 
tion,  than  any  other  figure ;  but  when  they  were  obliged  to  take  up 
with  a  triangular,  or  hexagonal  hill,  or  rifing,  as  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  imagine  them  labouring  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  to  throw  the  fences  of  their  camp  or  garrifon  into  a  fquare, 
fo  I  conclude,  that  whenever  they  met  with  the  round  top  of  a  hill 
conveniently  fituated  with  regard  to  the  enemy,  and  to  their  own 
forces,  they  fortify’d  this  round  hill  with  circular  Lines.  Nay,  the 
Romans  made  round  hills  probably,  and  fortify’d  them  with  a  Keep 
on  the  top  ;  for  the  famous  Mount  of  Marlborough,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Somerfet,  was  fliap’d  out  of  the  Keep  of  the  caftle, 
a  Roman  work,  and  in  digging,  brafs  Roman  Coins  were  there  found"; 
and  an  eminent  'Tumulus ,  on  which  the  Keep,  or  Watch-tower  of  the 
Caftle  of  Brinklo  in  Warwickfhire,  did  ftand,  is  made  no  improbable 
argument  for  that  to  be  a  Roman  ftrutfture  '.  The  great  fortification 
in  Somerfetfhire,  call’d  Camalet,  [alias  Arthur’s  Caftle)  muft  be  a 
work  of  the  Romans,  as  appears  by  the  Roman  Coins  found  there ; 
and  (as  is  agreed  by  Cambdcn  pag.  77.  and  Dr.  Gale’s  Comm,  in 
Antonin,  pag.  93.)  and  yet  the  work  is  round,  four  trenches,  and 
three  earthen  walls  encompafiing  it.  Maiden  Caftle  near  Dorchefter,  is 
round,  with  a  triple  vallum ,  yet  allow'd  Roman,  being  near  fo  many 
other  works  of  the  fame  people,  their  amphitheatre,  ways,  See.  So 

1  T.  T’s  letter  to  B.  W.  Efq;  k  Gambd.  Annot.  pag.  tag.  1  Ibid.  612. 

F  f  f  f  that 
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that  altho’  the  general  fhape  of  Roman  intrenchments  muff  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  lquare,  yet  this  muft  not  be  underllood  (as  Morcton  well 
obferves,  Northamptonfh.  pag.  522,  &c.)  without  it’s  exceptions*; 
for  the  pofition  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fhape  of  the  ground,  are 
two  points  which  in  the  art  of  war  will  always  carry  a  fuperiour 
weight,  and  controul  the  other  fubordinate  rules  of  that  art,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  fafety  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
fervice  fhall  require. 

From  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  Roman  Camps,  give  me 
leave  to  obferve,  that  fome  of  our  round  intrenchments  on  the  tops 
of  round  hills  in  Cornwall,  may  be  Roman  works,  if  either  ways 
pafs  near,  or  through  them,  or  Coins  be  found  in  them. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Roman  Geography  of  Cornwall ,  and  the  ancient  and 

prefent  Limits . 

TH  E  Roman  Geography  of  this  county  is  fo  imperfect,  that 
little  information  can  be  drawn  from  thence  which  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 

Ptolemy  mentions  four  towns,  and  all  the  light  he  feems  capable 
of  affording  us,  muff  be  drawn  from  their  names,  and  the  order 
in  which  he  places  them.  His  words  are  as  follows : 

“  Msd  a;  Aufiolgiystf,  ftvaytxuldlot  A ayvovio,  tv  ot$  ,sroA*<(‘,  O voXi&z 
“  Ov£sAsc,  Tay.ocgrjy  hrxuf  viz.  u  After  the  Dourotriges  (the  people  of 
w  Dorfetfhire)  come  the  mod  Weflern  inhabitants  of  Britain,  call'd 
“  Dunmonii ",  among  whom  we  find  thefe  towns,  Voliba,  Uxcla, 
“  Tamare,  Ifka.”  Voliba  muff  be  a  town  in  the  moff  Weftern  parts; 
for  as  Ptolemy  ends  with  Ifca  (undoubtedly  Exeter,  as  will  be  proved 
by  and  by)  in  the  Eaffem  parts  of  the  Dunmonii,  he  muff  in  all 
reafon  be  allow’d  to  have  begun  in  the  Well.  By  the  name,  Voliba 
fhould  Hand  fomewhere  on  the  river  Fal  or  Val ;  and  as  the  ancients 
for  the  greater  fecurity  from  pirates  and  invaiions,  chofe  to  build  their 
cities  (which  they  always  plac’d,  if  poflible,  on  navigable  rivers)  at 
a  diffance  from,  rather  than  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbours,  I  think 
Granpont  is  moff  likely  to  be  the  Voliba  of  the  ancients.  Ov£sXa, 
(or  Vexela)  comes  next ;  farther  to  the  Eaft,  certainly  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  by  Cambden  thought  to  be  Leffwithel,  but  by  Baxter 
peremptorily  aflerted  to  be  Saltafh.  C£  Pcne  quidem  fir  aver  im  hanc 
u  (viz.  Uxelam)  fuiffe  Salteffey  Jive  uti  hodie  dicitur  Sakafh'P  I 

*  Vcgctius  allows  ofCnmps  of  different  figure, 
fometimes  quadrangular,  and  lometimcs  triangular, 
fometimes  half  round. 

“  It  muft  be  written  Dunmonii,  from  Dun  a 


am 


Hill,  and  Mwyn  Metal ;  fays  Gale,  Itin.  p.  I $8. 
fo  therefore  \vc  fhall  write  it  for  the  future,  how¬ 
ever  differently  written  by  authors. 
n  Gloffur.  pag.  257. 

however 
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however  of  opinion,  that  Uxela  is  Lcftwithel  (Saltaih  being  much  too 
near  to  Tamerton)  though  I  do  not  think  with  Cambden,  that  ever 
til  is  town  flood  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  that  the  prefent  name  re- 
fcmbles  much  the  ancient  one  \ 

The  third  city  is  Tamare,  in  which  the  name  of  the  river  Tamar 
is  too  flrong  to  be  queftioned  ;  and  Tamerton,  on  the  eaftern  bank 
of  this  river,  lies  almofl  oppofite  to  Saltafh,  and  mufl  have  been 
the  place. 

The  fourth  is  Ifca  Diomioniorum,  or  Exeter,  the  winter,  and 
wcllcrmoft  ftation  of  the  Romans,  according  to  Antoninus’s  Itinerary, 
capital  of  the  Dunmonii,  the  common  appellation  of  the  Devonfhire 
and  Cornifh  men. 

Here,  therefore,  I  mufl  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  learned  Mr. 
Horfley,  who  (in  his  Britannia  Romaua,  pag.  462.)  denies  Exeter  to 
be  tlie  Ifca  Dunmoniorum ,  making  Ilcheflcr  tlie  wcflermofl  Ration. 
If  Mr.  Horfley  “  could  never  yet  hear”  (p.  462.)  of  any  military  way 
leading  to  it,  or  from  it,  nor  the  leafl  evidence  of  any  fuch  way  farther 
weft  than  what  Dr.  Stukely  gives  an  account  of  in  his  Itin.  Curiofum, 
pag.  153.  (which  is  the  only  foundation  of  all  his  arguments)  I  doubt 
not  but  he  will  be  glad  to  be  better  inform'd  ;  for  by  thofe  who  have 
examin’d  the  ground,  I  am  well  affur’d  that  there  are  two  different  Ro¬ 
man  Ways,  that  plainly  crols  one  another  near  Honiton,  about 
twelve  miles  to  tlie  Eaft  of  Exeter,  and  irrefragable  evidences  of  Ro¬ 
man  Ways  to  the  Weft  of  that  city,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee.  But  Ways 
are  not  the  only  teftimonics  of  this  truth ;  and  fince  this  point  has 
not  yet  been  clear’d  up,  I  fhall  beg  the  reader’s  patience  whilft,  from 
the  name  and  fituation  of  it,  according  to  hiftory,  and  alfo  by  it’s 
anfwering  exactly  to  the  diftances  given  by  Antoninus,  I  prove  Exeter 
to  be  the  Ifca  Dunmoniorum. 

That  the  river  Ex,  on  which  Exeter  Hands,  is  the  Ifca  of  Anto¬ 
ninus,  the  very  found  of  the  word  feems  ftrongly  to  imply  %  whereas 
Il-chefter  has  the  radical  letter  L  in  all  it’s  names4,  and  furely  be- 
caufe  it  Hands  on  the  river  Ivel,  it  was  nam’d  by  the  Saxons  Ivel,  or 
Il-chefter.  Again,  Ifca  is  plac’d  by  Ptolemy  on  the  Southern  fhore 
next  above  Tamar,  whereas  the  Ifkalis  runs  into  the  northern  lea, 
and  by  the  fame  author  is  rightly  plac'd  next  to  the  Severn'.  The 

•  Whatever  gave  name  to  Withycl  at  a  few  **  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  natural  to  imagine, 
miles  diflance,  gave  alfo  name  to  this,  with  the  than  that  the  Saxons,  inftead  oflik-cefter  (where 
addition  of  Loft,  (or  Left  rather)  put  before  it;  there  arc  three  Con  fon  ants  after  the  I)  for  the  ea- 
but  it's  being  conveniently  fituated  near  a  river  ficr  pronunciation  turn’d  die  fk  of  the  Britifh  uifk 
(formerly  of  greater  depth  of  water  than  now)  and  into  an  x,  writing  it  Excefter;  as  the  river  Axon, 
at  a  middle  diftance  from  Tamerton,  at  the  Eaft,  fays  Baxter,  pag.  140.  for  Afknun. 
and  Truro  to  the  Weft,  I  fliould  think  the  Ro-  *  Givclccftcrin  Florence  of  Worceftcr;  in  the 
mans  might  have  had  their  head  quarters  here,  and  anonymous  Ravcnnas  (inverlcdly  as  Baxter  fays 
a  ftation  for  fomc  (hips  farther  down  at  Polnian,  141.)  Vclox  ;  in  Ptolemy^fchalis. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river-  f  See  Horfley  pag.  357. 

Ifca 
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Ifca  is  call’d  Ifca  Dunmoniorum ,  and  therefore  to  be  look’d  for  in. 
Devon ;  whereas  Ilchcfter  is  almort  in  the  middle  of  Soinerfctfhire. 

Now,  if  befides  thefe  congruities  of  name  and  place,  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  Roman  Ways,  it  fhall  be  found  that  the  difkmce  alfo  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  does  perfectly  agree  to  Exeter,  I  fhould 
think  that  this  matter  can  be  no  more  difputed :  let  us  therefore  exa¬ 
mine  the  1 2th  Iter  ot  Antoninus,  and  go  no  farther  back  than  Sor¬ 
biodunum  (Old  Sarum)  and  fee  whether  the  diftance  from  Old  Sarum 
to  Exeter  is  fuch  as  is  there  laid  down  from  Sorbiodunum  to  IJ'ca 
Dunmoniorum : 


From  Sorbiodunum  to  Vifidocladia ,  near  Cranburn  XIII. 
From  Vindocladia  to  Durnovaria ,  now  Dorchefter  XXXVI.* 
From  Durnovaria  to  Muridunum ,  likely  Seaton  7  y\'YVT 
(as  by  the  name  in  Britifh)  on  the  river  Ax.  -  ) 

From  Muridunum  to  Ifca  Dimmotiiorum ‘ - XV. 


►  C. 

J 


Here  we  have  one  hundred  miles,  according  to  the  Roman  mea- 
fure ;  but  the  Roman  miles  are  much  fhorter  than  the  Englifh,  of 
which  difference  Mr.  Horfley  makes  this,  and  I  believe  a  juft  calcula¬ 
tion,  after  having  maturely  compared  (as  he  lays,  pag.  382.)  and 
examined  the  miles  us’d  by  both  nations.  “  Sometimes  the  Ratio, 
“  (fays  he,  pag.  383.)  may  be  as  four  to  five,  or  lefs  than  this,  but 
“  three  to  four  is  the  mean  proportion;”  fo  that  thefc  hundred  miles 
from  Sorbiodunum  to  Ifca  Dunmojiiorum  make  only  75  Englifh  miles, 
according  to  the  Mean  proportion ,  and  eighty,  according  to  the  Ratio 
of  four  to  five,  which  comes  fo  very  near  the  real  diftance*,  that 
there  can  be  no  reafbnable  difpute  but  that  Exeter  not  only  anfwers 
to  the  name  and  place,  but  alfo  to  the  diftance  given  us  in  the  Itine¬ 
rary,  and  therefore  muft  be  the  Ifca  Dunmoniorum,  the  ftation  on 
the  Roman  Military  Way  mention’d  in  the  12th,  and  again  in  the 
15  th  Iter  of  Antoninus. 

Of  the  pre-  What  we  now  call  Cornwall,  is  but  a  Portion  of  what  in  the  Ro- 

fent  name  of  man  times  was  call’d  Duwnonium .  What  the  exa#  bounds  of  Dun- 
trumium  were  ’tis  difficult  to  fay.  Mr.  Horfley  (pag.  463,  464,)  thinks 
that  the  South  parts  of  Somerfetfhire,  where  the  inhabitants  were  not 
much  unlike  the  Dunmonii ,  belong’d  formerly  to  Dunmonium  ;  but, 
in  truth,  Borderers  may  contra#  a  likenefs  in  manners,  language, 
cuftoms,  and  religion,  from  a  neighbouring  country  to  which  they 
do  not  belong,  and  therefore  there  is  no  fettling  the  limits  of  a  coun¬ 
try  without  fo  me  tiling  more  decifive,  than  fuch  a  rcfemblance.  Whe- 


tnc  country. 


*  I  he  VIII  as  in  fomc  Copies  is  a  manifeft  c r-  is  89  miles  from  the  prefent  Salifbury  to  Exeter ; 

rour,  fpr  this  would  make  it  but  15  miles  Englifh)  but  meafuring  by  the  Wheel  much  exceeds  the 

from  Old  Sarum  to  Dorchefter.  real  diftance,  (as  meafuring  all  the  unevennefs  of 

*  Erroneoufly  written  in  Anton.  Scadum-nun-  the  furface)  reafunable  allowances  therefore  on 

nionun  ;  by  the  Anon.  Rav.  Scadum  namorum,  it  this  account  being  made,  this  diftance  will  appear 

Scadomorum,  hf  in  M.  S.  Regis  Ga/I,  Scudoniorttm.  aj  cxa£t,as  molt  ofthofe  laid  down  in  the  Itinerary. 

*  1  he  meafurement  (according  to  the  port  road) 

ther 
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ther  Alfred,  when  lie  divided  England  into  counties  fix’d  the  limits 
of  Devonfiiirc,  where  the  ancient  Eaftern  boundary  was  between  the 
Be/ga ,  and  Durotriges  on  the  Eaft,  and  the  Dunmonii  on  the  Weft, 
is  uncertain,  but  not  improbable;  and  if  true,  will  (hew  that  anci¬ 
ent  Cornwall  included  all  die  prefent  Dcvonfhire,  as  well  as  what  is 
Weft  of  die  Tamar.  When  the  Weftern  part  of  Duntnonium  was 
firft  diftinguilh’d  by  the  name  of  Cornubia,  I  am  not  certain,  no  more 
than  what  were  the  bounds  of  the  Dunmonii.  But  when  the  Saxons 
had  driven  the  Britans  before  them  into  the  extremities  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  call’d  one  place  of  their  retreat  Wealas,  or  Wales,  either 
from  their  being  ftrangers  to  them,  or  from  their  fuppos’d  defeent 
from,  and  relemblance  to  the  Gauls.  The  other  place  to  which  the 
Britans  redr’d,  they  call’d  Comwealas,  either  from  the  fhape  of  dieir 
country,  (fomewhat  relembling  a  hunting  horn)  or  from  the  large  pro¬ 
montories  running  out  like  fo  many  horns  into  the  fea.  In  the  La¬ 
tin  Tongue  they  were  call’d  Guallici,  and  Cornuguallia ,  whence  our 
prefent  name  of  Cornwall. 

This  Cornwall,  when  firft  lo  nam’d,  reach’d  far  beyond  it’s  pre- 
lent  limits,  ( if  it  did  not  include  all  the  ancient  Dunmo?iium )  ;  for  the 
Britans  gave  way,  by  degrees,  and  difputed  the  ground  with  the 
Saxons  for  fevcral  centuries :  but  the  fortune  of  the  Saxons  prevail’d, 
aud  the  Cornifli  Britans  being  foon  forc’d  to  leave  the  Eaftern  parts 
of  Dtinmonium  in  their  poflellion,  became  bounded  by  the  river  Ex'. 
When  England  was  divided  into  Counties,  or  Shires,  it  made  no  al¬ 
teration  in  the  habitancy  of  particular  perfons,  nor  any  diftin&ion  be¬ 
twixt  Britan  and  Saxon.  It  is  likely  that  Alfred,  who  made  this  divifion, 
feparated  Duninojiium  into  two  portions,  dividing  them  by  the  river 
Tamar,  as  a  very  natural,  and  commodious  divilion  for  the  well  go¬ 
verning  of  the  two  counties  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  divifion,  the 
Cornilh  Britans  liv’d  at  Exeter  together  with,  and  in  equal  authority 
to  the  Saxons ",  till  the  entire  Conqueft  of  their  country  by  Athel- 
ftan  in  936,  when  they  were  confin'd  within  the  Tamar.  But  even 
after  this,  the  Cornilh  are  faid  to  have  held  as  far  Eaft  as  Totnels 
upon  the  river  Dart;  and  this  town  was  long  after  reckon’d  the  Eaft¬ 
ern  part  of  Cornwall.  By  thele  feveral  removes  were  the  Cornilh 
Britans  reduc’d  to  their  prefent  narrow  limits,  and  as  they  retir'd  Weft- 
ward,  the  Eaftern  parts  regain’d  their  ancient  name  of  Dtinmonium > 

•  Of  this  time  we  are  to  underftand  what  Ed-  44  Ethelftanus  in  poteftatem  Anglorum  (effugatis 

ward  I.  fays  (Sheringham  pag.  129.)  that  Britain,  44  Britonibus)  rcda&am,  turribus  infignivit.”  AV  m. 
Wales,  and  Cornwall,  were  the  Portion  of  Bdinus,  Malmfb.  p.  146.  44  Ab  Exeeftra,  quam  ad  id  tem- 
eldcr  fon  of  Dumvallo,  and  that  that  part  of  the  44  poris  xquo  cum  Anglis  jure  inhabitarant  cedere 
I(1and,  afterwards  call’d  England,  was  divided  into  44  compulit,  terminum  Provincial  fux  citra  Tam- 
thrcc  (hares,  viz.  Britain,  which  reach’d  from  the  44  bram  fluvium  ftatuens,  ftcut  Aquilonanbus  Brit. 
Tweed,  Weft  ward,  as  far  as  the  river  Ex.  Wales  44  amnem  Wajam  limitcin  pofucrat/  ib.  pag.  28. 
inclos’d  by  the  river  Severn,  and  Dee ;  and  Com-  And  die  fee  farm  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  is  ftill 
wall  from  the  river  Ex  to  the  LandVEnd.  the  Duke  of  Cornwall’s  ;  amounting  to  2ll.  15s. 

*  44  Hanc  urbem  ( fcil  Exccftre )  primus  Rex 

Gggg 


or 
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or  Danmontum ;  and  when  the  divifion  of  Shires  took  place  was  call'd 
Davonfhire,  (juafi  Dafivon ,  or  Danmwfl.vre ;)  and  the  name  of  Corn¬ 
wall  became  appropriated  to  the  Country  Weft  of  the  Tamar. 

Where  the  Roman  ftations  were  to  the  Weft  of  Exeter,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Lefcard  is  certainly  a  very  ancient  town,  and  Tradition  fays, 
that  a  Roman  Legion  was  ftation’d  there,  oi  which  the  prefent  name 
of  the  Town  is  thought  to  bear  fome  remains.  But  of  the  ancient 
Caftle  that  was  there,  the  remains  are  too  fmall  to  draw  any  conie- 
quences  from,  efpecially,  as  I  could  fee  nothing  in,  or  round  the 
Town  to  countenance  any  fuch  great  antiquity. 

SECT.  III.  Some  Authors  1  think  that  the  word  Caer,  in  the  name  of  a  Town, 
wither  a-  or  Fort,  is  a  proof  of  it’s  being  Roman,  as  Caer-leon,  &c.  and  this 
tows°7n 11  may  be  a  good  argument,  where  hiftory  mentions  the  Roman  Ex- 
Cormvaii.  ploits,  and  monuments  frequently  found,  prove  their  relidence.  We 
have  many  places  in  Cornwall  which  begin  with  Caer  \  but  as  the  Ro¬ 
man  Hiftory  of  our  county  is  but  in  it's  infancy,  and  more  monuments 
will  every  day,  I  flatter  my  felf,  be  making  new  difeoveries,  I  ftiall 
lay  no  ftrefs  upon  Etymology,  where  there  are  not  the  concurrent 
fupports  of  Coins,  Sepulchres,  Forts,  or  Ways. 

Stratton.  One  town  however,  we  have  great  reafon  to  think  of  Roman  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  for  it  has  not  only  the  name  of  many  towns  in  England  which 
are  all  Roman,  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  every  other  teftimony;  it  is 
Stratton,  at  prefent  not  a  confiderable  town  either  for  extent,  trade, 
fortification,  or  beauty,  yet  formerly  of  fuch  high  account  as  to  give 
name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  ftands,  which  is  more  than  any  town 
in  Cornwall  was  of  figure  enough  to  do,  when  the  county  was  di¬ 
vided  into  hundreds,  confefs'd  to  be  done  in  Alfred’s  time,  about 
900  *.  That  the  Romans  plac'd  their  towns  on  their  great  roads 
needs  no  proof ;  the  Saxons  call’dthe  Roman  Roads  Streets,  as  Wat- 
ling-ftreet,  Icknild-ftreet,  and  the  like :  the  places  where  thefe  wrays 
pafs’d  rivers  they  call’d  Street,  or  Stretfords,  and  the  towns  plac’d  on 
thofe  ftreets  they  call’d  Street- towns,  or  Strettons,  and  the  name  pro¬ 
perly  muft  be  fo  writ,  although  corruption  in  fpeech  has  joftled  out 
the  E,  and  put  the  A  in  it's  place  in  this  inftance  as  well  as  many 
others*.  Many  Strettons  there  are  in  Warwickihire,  all  which  take 
their  name,  fays  Sir  William  Dugdalc,  (ibid.  pag.  49.)  from  fome 
great  road,  near  unto  which  they  are  fituate,  as  Stretton  Bafkcrvillc 
does  from  Watling-ftrect,  (pag.  50,  ibid.).  Stratton  in  Somcrfetfhire, 

*  See  Moreton’s  Northamptonfhirc,  pag.  572.  majoribire:  but  this  is  a  great  miftakc,  for  in  the 
and  Cambden  paffim.  Exeter  Domcfday  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 

1  Caer  in  St.  Germans — Caer-Dinham — Caer-  1086,  Stratton  is  reckon’d  one  of  the  hundreds, 
gol— Caer-lean  inMawgon  Kerricr— Cacr-hays,  *  Thus  wc  fay  Afton  for  Eaflon,  Artlcy  for 
and  many  others.  Eaftly,  (fays  Dugdalc  Warwickfh.  pag.  106.)  and 

7  HaU  fays,  that  Lefnewth  and  Stratton  hun-  fo  wc  fay  otrattun  for  Stretton,  and  Stratford  for 
dreds  arc  not  mentioned  in  any  record  'till  12th  Stretford. 

Edward  III.  both  pafling  under  the  name  of  Trig- 


near 
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near  the  river  Froom,  lies  on  the  Fofle-way  \  Near  Cirencefter  there 
is  a  Stratton,  on  the  Roman  Way  through  Gloucefterftiire.  In  Shrop- 
fliire,  Staffordlhire,  and  Oxfordftiire  the  like';  and  there  is  hardly 
any  county  where  thefe  great  roads  pafs,  but  that  there  is  a  town 
call'd  Stretton  near  them,  and  their  being  plac’d  fo  on  the  Roman 
roads  is  fufficient  authority  to  eftcem  diem  of  Roman  original.  This 
conftant  ule  of  the  Saxons  in  naming  other  places,  muft  weigh  with 
the  impartial,  and  convince  them  diat  our  Stratton  had  it’s  name  for 
like  realon  with  the  reft,  and  conlcquendy  is  of  Roman  original  as 
well  as  die  others.  Nor  does  this  fuppofition  entirely  depend  on 
found,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  the  following  chapter. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Roman  Ways, 

ROman  Ways,  as  yet  difcover’d,  and  already  defcrib’d  in  Corn- sect.  U 
wall  there  are  none,  which  can  be  fpoken  of  with  certainty ;  ^cr^ainty 
and  no  wonder,  considering  that  it  has  been  hitherto  doubted  whether  Roads  not 
the  Romans  were  ever  here  or  no.  This  latter  point,  however,  can  jjj 
be  no  more  difputed,  for  that  the  Romans  were  here,  and  Mahers  of  where, 
our  whole  country,  may,  and,  I  think,  has  been  prov’d  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  yet  to  pronounce  abfolutely  of  their  Ways  may  feem  too 
prefuming.  Even  in  counties,  where  the  Romans  have  been  known 
to  relide,  ever  lince  the  time  of  Tacitus,  we  find  the  learned  world 
not  agreed,  as  to  the  rile  and  courfe  of  the  four  great  confular  ways. 

We  find  the  Iter  itfelf  erroneous,  or  at  lead  not  underftood,  and  it’s 
laft  learned  Editor  not  always  fuppos'd  to  have  hit  upon  the  truth. 

In  his  Oxfordfhire  Dr.  Plot,  pag.  321.  hopes  only  to  give  a  probable 
account,  and  (pag.  323.)  thinks  he  has  reafon  to  depart  from  Hol- 
infhed,  both  as  to  the  rile  and  courfe  of  the  Icknild-ftreet ;  and 
(pag.  326.)  differs  from  Cambden,  and  others,  in  dieir  account  of  the 
Akeman-ftreet,  which  pafs’d  (as  he  thinks)  quite  a  different  way  from 
what  they  imagin’d;  and  the  fame  author  tells  us,  (in  his  Stafford- 
fhire  pag.  402.)  that  he  could  find  no  footfteps  of  the  tenth  Iter  of 
Antoninus,  as  it  is  deferib'd  by  Dr.  Fulk.  The  anonymous  Raven- 
nas  makes  the  way  from  London  to  Veroconium  of  the  Cornavii  go 
one  way,  the  Iter  of  Antoninus  another  way  d.  In  Antonine's  ninth 
Iter>  Dr.  Gale  fuppofes  the  firft  ftation  to  have  been  at  Taefborough 
in  Norfolk ;  but  Baxter  very  much  alters  the  courfe  of  this  Itery  and 
fuppofes  the  firft  ftation  to  have  been  at  Cambridge '.  In  fhort,  we 

k  Cambden,  pag.  87.  r  Baxter's  doff,  ad  Tavum,  p2g.  7. — Horfley 

*  Ibid.  pag.  658.  Plot's  Oxfordfli.  p.  402.  on  the  ninth  Iter. 

*  See  Baxter’s  doff,  in  Duroco  brivi  p.  114. 
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are  not  fure  of  the  Roman  roads,  tor  any  long  way  together  ;  they 
tlip  us  every  now  and  then,  and  we  are  as  uncertain  where  they  end, 
as  where  they  begin,  fo  that  every  one  advances  fuch  a  judgment  of 
them  as  is  moll  reconcilable  to  his  own  obfervations.  To  fupport, 
and  I  am  afraid,  perpetuate  this  great  uncertainty,  the  Towns  on 
the  Ways  are  often  mifpelt  by  copyifts,  fo  that  learned  men  are  not 
agreed,  which,  and  where  were  the  towns.  The  breaches  made  in  the 
roads  for  many  miles  together  by  cultivation  and  buildings,  and  of¬ 
tentimes  at  Ibme  turning,  are  another  obftacle ;  fo  that,  altho’  it  ap¬ 
pears  again  afterwards,  it  lhall  be  dubious,  whether  it  be  the  remains 
of  the  way  we  have  left,  or  part  of  another.  But  what  contributes 
moll  of  all  to  thefe  uncertainties  is  the  different  llnuflure  of  the  ways 
themfelves,  and  the  intended  difcontinuance  of  them  oftentimes  by  the 
Romans  in  places,  where  they  thought  them  unncceflary. 
sect.  n.  Oftentimes  the  Roman  ways  are  rais’d  into  a  Ridge,  conlilling  of 
ni'-htRoman  regular  Jirata  of  Stone,  Clay,  and  Gravel,  ditch’d  on  each  fide,  run- 
Wa>s.  ning  in  a  llraight  line,  and  the  moll  finifh’d  ones  pav’d  on  the  top, 
and  the  Stones  oftentimes  lay’d  clofe  in  an  arch  correfponding  to  the 
general  turn  of  the  Ridge  ;  where  fuch  a  way  occurs,  it  cannot  be 
deem’d  any  other  than  Roman. 

But  they  are  not  all  fo  well  conflrudtcd,  Icknild  is  not  a  rais’d 
way  ',  nor  Fofs  *.  Sometimes  they  are  rais’d,  and  fometimes  level k, 
and  the  rais’d  ones  fometimes  only  of  Earth,  fometimes  pitch’d,  or 
pav’d  ;  fome  have  two  Ridges,  and  a  ditch  in  the  middle,  as  that 
near  Dorcheller  *,  that  at  Griinfdyke k,  and  at  Ellsfield  '.  Sometimes 
the  Ridge  turns  to  a  ditch,  as  Griinfdyke  ",  and  the  Dyke  turns  again 
to  a  Ridge,  a  little  farther  on,  very  high  and  lofty  \  Two  ways  arc 
fometimes  found,  one  near,  and  by  the  fide  of  the  other,  as  Aves- 
ditch,  and  Portway  %  and  in  the  Icknild-llrcet  near  Stoke-church- 
Hills.  In  Staffordlhire  the  ways  are  only  made  of  gravel,  dug  all 
along  by  the  fides  of  each  Roman  way,  as  appears  by  the  pits  near 
Occamfley  on  the  Watling-flreet,  and  more  plainly  upon  the  Icknild 
near  Little  Ailon  r :  the  fame  is  obferv’d  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  concern¬ 
ing  Ickling-dyke  near  Woodyates,  where  the  holes  whence  that  road 
was  rais’d  are  Hill  vilible  \  which  I  mention  the  more  particularly, 
becaufe  fomewhat  of  this  kind  appears  where  there  is  great  reafon, 
as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  to  fuppole  a  Roman  road  in  Cornwall. 
Add  to  this,  that  where  new  roads  were  plainly  unncceflary,  either 
becaufe  the  March  was  to  be  over  large,  dry,  champain  grounds, 
(where  the  country-hills,  or  Sepulchral-Barrows,  might  be  a  fuffici- 


f  Plot’s  Oxfordfhire,  pag.  323. 
*  Horflcv,  pag.  389. 
h  Plot’s  Oxfordfhire,  pag.  322. 
1  Ibid. 


1  Ibid. 
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*  Ibid.  328.  of  the  Akcman-ftrcct. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  328. 

r  Plot’s  StafTordfliirc  399. 

1  Itin.  Cur.  180. —  Horfley  460. 
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cnt  direction)  or,  for  that  the  foldiers,  and  the  people  were  not  dis¬ 
orderly  enough  to  need  Such  conftant  employment,  the  Romans  dif- 
continucd  their  ways  as  often  as  they  found  them  neither  neceflary 
for  the  cafe,  nor  the  difcipline  of  their  people,  and  begun  them  a- 
gain,  when  proper  reafons,  or  difficult  grounds  made  it  requilite. 

Again,  as  Some  of  thefe  ways  were  Vicinal,  and  Small  in  comparison 
of  the  great  roads,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  lefs  thefe  ways  were, 

(that  is,  the  narrower  and  lower)  the  Sooner  they  were  deftroy’d,  and 
loft ;  and  the  more  a  country  lias  been  cultivated  lince  the  Roman 
Times,  the  more  the  ways  which  they  made  have  been  ruin’d,  which 
will  ftill  increafe  the  difficulties,  with  regard  to  this  county  of  Cornwall ; 
for  our  ways  not  being  of  the  confular  rank,  (if  they  had  been,  they 
muft  have  had  a  place  in  the  Iter  of  Antoninus)  but  Vicinal,  (that  is, 
from  Town  to  Town)  they  were  the  looner  defac’d ;  and  the  cultivation 
of  our  barren  grounds  in  Cornwall,  being  introduc’d  much  later  than 
in  the  more  central  parts  ol  Britain,  has  deftroy’d  the  ways  here  much 
more  than  in  other  counties,  which  were  cultivated  during  the  reft- 
dence  of  the  Romans,  when  all  improvements  in  hulbandry  were  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  conform  themfelvcs  to  the  military  ways  of  their  Matters,  and 
leave  them  untouch’d. 

Amidft  thefe  difficulties,  fome  common  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
fome  peculiar  to  this  county,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  {peak  po- 
fttively  of  the  Roman  ways,  which  I  think  may  be  trac’d  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  but  only  lay  before  the  reader,  what  Tradition,  and  authors  lay, 
and  what  has  occurr'd  to  me  in  a  few  refearches  relating  to  this  fub- 
je<ft,  in  which  1  do  not  defpair  of  evincing  the  probability  of  fuch 
ways,  or  of  giving  a  few  hints,  at  leaft,  where  they  may  be  moft 
fuccefsiully  fought  for. 

As  the  Romans  have  been  before  prov’d  to  have  had  foldiers  here  sect.  in. 
in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  very  Weftem  parts  to  have  poflefs’d  our  mines,  Roman  ways 
and  fea-coafts,  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  a  nation,  lb  well  {kill’d  in  ter.'**  °f 
making,  and  no  lefs  intent  upon  Securing  their  conquefts,  {hould  de¬ 
part  from  one  of  their  firft  principles  of  military  policy,  and  leave 
thcmfelves  deftitute  of  publick  roads.  By  all  their  hiftory  it  appears 
that  they  were  very  intent  upon  compleating  the  conqueft  of  this 
Bland,  and  this  could  not  well  be  done,  with  fuch  few  Legions  as 
they  had  here,  unlefs  they  conftder’d  above  all  things  the  convenience 
of  thefe  troops,  and  for  their  eafe  and  connexion  extended  their  roads 
as  they  enlarged  their  conquefts.  By  the  direction  of  the  great  roads 
now  viftble  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  Britain,  we  are  Sure  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  lay’d  out  their  ways  with  great  {kill,  according  to  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  illand.  Of  their  four  great  ways,  that  call’d  the  Icknild- 
ftreet,  Seems  defign’d  to  have  ftretch’d  away  the  whole  length  of  the 
Province,  which  we  now  call  England,  (which  is  from  Wintertonnels 
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in  Norfolk  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall)  in  a  line  near  W.  S.  W. 
for,  as  it  has  it’s  name  from  the  Iccni  ol  Norfolk,  and  confequently 
it’s  rile  there ;  it  is  trac'd  in  many  places  bearing  as  (trait  as  may  be, 
towards  the  Weftern  parts  of  the  ifrand ;  which  made  Dr.  Plot  ima¬ 
gine  r,  that  it  goes  u  into  Devonfriire  and  Cornwall  to  die  Land’s 
“  End.”  Others  think  that  it  was  not  this  Icknild-ftrect,  (for  there 
are  fuppos’d  to  be  two  of  that  name)  which  came  into  Cornwall,  but 
another  Roman  way  which  lias  not  been  yet  defcrib’d. 

In  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  ’tis  true,  there  is  no  Ration  Wed 
of  Exeter,  but  it  is  confefs’d  by  all  who  have  made  this  part  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  dieir  ftudy,  that  there  are  Roman  Ways  in  England,  on  which 
no  Iter  has  proceeded,  nay,  which  have  never  been  nam’d,  much  lefs 
defcrib’d  by  any  author. 

In  Peutinger’s  Table  there  is  a  Roman  Way  far  Well  of  Exeter, 
and  (if  any  tiling  could  be  gather'd  with  certainty  from  this  Table) 
muft  be  quite  to  the  Land's  End,  where  his  Riduno  is  plac’d ;  and 
near  this  extremity  of  our  County,  we  do  indeed  find  Rin,  and  Tre- 
ryn  ( not  much  unlike  Ridunum )  where  the  Brafs  pot  of  Roman  mo¬ 
ney,  mention’d  by  Leland,  was  found  • ;  but  as  this  Table  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  deficient,  as  well  as  confus’d,  in  the  Weftern  parts,  it  is  no 
fa fe  guide  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  from  the  numeral  figure  XV,  near 
Riduno )  that  it  is  a  miftake,  as  well  as  mifplacing  for  Moriduno. 

Ptolemy’s  Geography  is  (o  rude  a  (ketch,  and  fo  full  of  errours ', 
that  there  is  no  following  it.  The  Anonymous  Ravcnnas  is  frill 
worfe,  and  the  names  of  places  (6  dif-figur’d,  that  there  is  no  knowing 
them.  Places  in  Cornwall,  or  Dcvonfriire,  we  have  none  mention’d  in  the 
Notitia.  We  muft  therefore  depend  upon  the  obfervation  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  and  by  what  already  appears,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
there  are  two  Roman  Ways  leading  into  Cornwall,  and  therein  to  be 
trac’d ;  one  by  Exeter  through  Totnefs,  palling  near  Plymouth  to¬ 
wards  Lefcard  ;  the  other  higher  up,  coming  tiirough  Somerfetfliire, 
the  North  of  Devonfriire  by  Torington,  to  Stratton,  Camelford,  and 
Bodman  in  the  fame  County. 

That  there  pafs’d  a  road  Weft  of  Exeter  to  Totnefs,  Robert  of 
Glofter,  (temp.  H.  3.)  tells  us,  fpeaking  of  the  four  great  Roman 
Ways  \  But  we  have  better  authority  than  that  of  this  antiquated 
Poet  for  a  Roman  road  to  Totnefs.  Whether  it  pafs’d  to  the  Ferry 
below  Exeter  as  fome  think,  (who  take  it  for  a  branch  of  the  North¬ 
ern  road  thro’  Worcefterfriire,  Glofter,  Somerfet,  and  Devonfriire)  or 


r  Plot’s  OxforcHbirc,  pag.  324. 

•  See  before  pag.  280. 

•  Horfley,  pag.  356,  361. 

•  44  Fram  the  Sooth  into  the  North  takith  Erminge-flretc 
“  Fram  the  Eaft  into  the  Weft  gocth  Ikencld  ftrttc 


44  Fram  the  South  Eaft  to  North  Weft  that  is  fum  del 
44  grctc 

44  Fram  Dover  into  Chcftrc  goth  Watlyng  ftrete 
44  The  forth  of  thefe  is  moll  of  allc,  that  tillcth  from 
44  Totoneys 

44  Fram  the  one  end  ofComwaile  anonc  toCatcncys.” 

Dued.  Warw.  pag.  8. 
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through  that  city,  and  was  only  a  continuation  of  die  way  diro’  Dor- 
chefter,  Seaton,  and  Exeter,  I  (hall  not  now  ftay  to  enquire,  my  bu- 
finefs  is  to  trace  it  Weft  of  die  City,  in  which  I  ftiall  ufe  the  words 
<)f  a  late  curious  Gendeman.  The  Roman  road  “  is  vifible  at  Ken- 
“  ford  (about  three  miles  below  Exeter)  ;  there  are  not  bolder  re- 
mains  in  the  Kingdom  of  fuch  ways  than  from  the  paftage  over 
«  the  Ex  through  Kenford,  and  Newton  Buflicl  to  Totnefs.  It  ap- 
«  pears  with  a  high  Creft,  and  entire,  moft  part  of  the  way,  which  is 
“  at  leaft  twenty  miles  :  I  travell’d  twice  along  it :  at  Totnefs  I  loft 
«  it;  but  about  Brent,  a  fmall  Market  Town  fix  miles  farther,  I  ima- 
«  gine,  I  ftruck  into  it  again,  whence  it  continues  in  as  ftraight  a 
<<  line  as  diat  uneven,  rocky  country  admits  of,  to  Ridgeway,  a  fmall 
«  village  near  Plymton.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  in 
«  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Parker  of  Burrington,  I  obferv’d  a  remarkable 
<<  Camp,  tho’  of  no  great  magnitude.  Near  this  intrenchment,  the 
«  faid  road  having  pafs’d  the  fmall  river  Plym,  mounts  a  pretty  fteep 
«  afeent,  crofles  the  main  coach-road  from  Plymouth  to  Exeter  at 
«  a  place  call’d  Nacker’s-hole,  and  proceeds  in  a  direct  tho’  narrow 
«  line  to  St.  Buddox,  where  die  ferry  over  the  river  Thamar,  brings 
“  us  to  Saltafli,  and  thence  into  Cornwall.  Near  diis  Nacker’s-hole 
«  is  a  fmall  entrenchment,  (now  a  Bowling-green)  which  though  of 
“  a  circular  form,  I  yet  deem  it  Roman,  and  the  Cajlrum  cejli- 
“  vum  of  die  Tamaris  of  Ravennas,  at  diis  day  call’d  Tamerton  ", 
«  about  a  mile  below  it  on  die  lide  of  the  river  Thamar.”  So  far 
the  late  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  Moulding  of  Wichenford,  Worcefter- 
ftiire,  on  the  Roman  Ways*,  in  die  Weft,  from  his  own  obfervation; 
to  which  he  adds,  “  This  way  from  Saltafli,  I  have  been  told,  pro- 
«  ceeds  to  an  intrenchment  near  Loftwidiel,  where  there  is  a  caufe- 
“  way  leading  dirctftly  to  it.  I  am  equally  polirive  there  is  anodier 
.«  Roman  direction  into  Cornwall.”  The  cauleway  this  Gendeman 
mentions,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  it’s  proper  place ;  I  will  only 
obferve,  diat  this  road  being  continued  from  Exeter  to  Totnefs,  and 
thence  to  the  fides  of  Tamar,  manifefts,  diat  die  delign  was  to  carry 
it  into  the  Southern  coaft  of  Cornwall ;  and  that  this  delign  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  there  is  the  more  realon  to  believe,  becaufe  in  die  ancient  M  S. 
written  by  Richard  of  Weftminfter,  (lately  recover'd  from  obfeurity 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley)  I  find  an  Iter  lay’d  down  in  the  manner 
of  Antoninus,  which,  tho’  imperfect,  muft  needs  lead  us  as  far  Weft 
as  the  river  Fal.  The  paftage  here  follows :  A  Londinio  Cetiiam  uf- 
que.  Sic.  Venta  Belgarum  XC.  Brige  XI.  Sorbioduno  VIII.  V ?nta 
Geladia 1  XII.  Durnovaria  XI.  Moridwio  XXXIII.  Ifca  Dumnonio- 
rum  XV. - Durio  atnne - Tamara - F oluba  -  -  Cent  a. - 

w  The  Tamarc  of  Ptolemy,  now  Tamerton  of  Exeter,  dated  Aug.  22,  1 7 -4-3- 
Foliot.  y  Pfo  Vindocladia  Ant. 

x  In  a  Letter  to  tire  Rev.  Dr.  Lyttelton  Dean 
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Here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  diftances  below  Exeter  are  not  ex- 
prefs’d,  but  Durio  Atnne ,  feems  to  figniiy  the  river  Dart  (poflibly  in 
the  original  written  Da?'io).  The  name  of  the  town  which  flood  upon 
it  is  loft ;  then  comes  Tamarton  ;  the  intermediate  town  on  the  river 
of  Fowey,  (likely  Vxela)  loft ;  next  the  Voluba  of  Ptolemy,  moft  likely 
the  prcfent  Granpont  *,  whence  the  Fal  defccnds  to  Tregeney,  the 
Cenia  probably  of  this  author ;  die  Cenio  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Giano 
of  the  anonymous  Ravennas  *. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  according  to  this  author,  there  was 
a  Roman  Way  upon  this  Southern  coaft,  and,  where  I  think  are  the 
remains  of  it,  how  it  kept  it’s  courfe,  and  where  it  branch’d  oft',  the 
following  obfervations  may  in  fome  meafure  inform  us. 

In  the  Summer  of  the  year  17 52,  I  fat  out  for  Saltafh  on  purpofe 
to  fearch  after  this  road,  and  in  my  way  from  Loftwithel  to  Lefcard, 
about  a  furlong  to  the  Eaftward  of  Loftwidiel  Bridge,  law  an  old 
Ridgeway  on  die  right  hand,  but  foon  loft  it  by  keeping  too  much 
to  the  left,  as  I  imagine ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  I  came  to 
the  fecond  Tap-houfe,  faw  on  the  left  a  high  ridge,  leading  on  near 
Eafterly,  large  pits  on  the  higher  fide  of  it,  fome  fquare,  fome  ftiapc- 
lefs  out  of  which  the  Ridge  was  rais’d.  This  way  was  ditch’d  on 
both  fides,  ten  feet  and  half  wide,  in  fome  places  wider.  It  went 
ftraight  over  the  Downs  (which  was  here  level)  from  Loftwithel  to¬ 
wards  Lefcard  j  on  the  fide  of  it  were  many  Barrows :  hence  it  runs 
thro’  fome  meadows  (which  lye  round  the  Tap-houfe)  beyond  which 
I  immediately  join’d  it  again,  plain,  high-crefted,  flaming  up  the  hill, 
ditch’d  on  both  fides,  but  wider  than  before  ;  thence  it  is  very  plain 
as  far  as  the  third  Tap-houfe,  beyond  which  in  a  ftraight  line  it  con¬ 
tinues  for  half  a  mile,  then  pafles  from  the  highway  into  a  field, 
where  it  runs  within  the  hedges  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  in  a 
ftraight  line  ftill.  I  then  loft  it ;  and  thence  to  Lefcard,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Saltafh,  being  tliro’  deep  hollow  ways,  and  inclofures,  I  faw 
nothing  more  of  it.  That  this  is  part  of  a  Roman  Way  I  am  in¬ 
clin’d  to  think  from  it’s  keeping  in  a  ftraight  line,  from  the  places 
dug  along  it’s  fides  to  fill  it b,  from  it’s  afeending  the  hill  in  an  eafy 
flope,  and  from  it’s  being  ditch’d  on  one  fide  as  much  as  on  the  other ; 
whereas  if  it  had  been  a  Camp,  it  would  have  turnings  round  the 
hill,  and  rounds,  or  faliant  angles  on  it’s  turnings,  and  would  have 
been  ditch’d  but  on  one  fide. 

*  This  Voluba  cannot  be  Falmouth,  for  it  is 
here  plac'd  to  the  Eaftward  of  Cenia,  whereas 
Falmouth  lyes  to  the  Weft  of  II 

*  Cenia  lying  fome  where  on  the  Cenio  river, 

(or  harbour  of  Ptolemy  muft)  be  either  Trcgeny, 
orTruroc;  but  Tregcny  bears  faireft  to  be  this 
Cenia ;  for  in  the  parilh  of  Lamorran  on  this 


Creek,  we  find  two  Manfions  call'd  Trcgennah  ; 
and  in  the  adjoyning  parifh  of  Verian,  we  find  a 
tenement  of  like  name,  all  taking  their  name  from 
a  River,  or  Creek,  call’d  anciently  theGcnna,  or 
Cenio,  as  may  be  reafonably  fuppos’d. 
w  See  Occamfly  pits,  pag.  300. 


There 
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There  is  alfo  a  Ridgeway  Weft  of  Loftwithel,  which  runs  down 
nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  towards  Fowey  ;  it  runs  by  Caftle-Doar, 
(an  ancient  encampment  now  almoft  demoliffi’d)  betwixt  which, 
and  Loftwithel,  I  faw  many  remains  of  Rifbank  about  eight 
feet  wide,  ditch’d  on  each  fide ;  betwixt  Caftle-Doar  alfo  and  Fow¬ 
ey,  faw  a  high  ridge-way  ditch’d  on  each  fide,  in  a  ftraight  line. 
What  makes  it  probable  that  the  Romans  had  a  way  here  running 
down  from  their  great  Weftem  road  the  better  to  fecure  the  mouth 
of  Fowey  harbour,  is,  that  many  Coins  have  been  found  hereabouts, 
(as  is  before  fet  forth  pag.  282.)  and  a  little  below  Fowey,  crofs  the 
river,  is  an  ancient  Village  call’d  fometimes  Polrouan,  *  and  fome- 
times  Portrouan,  which  by  it’s  name  feems  to  have  belong’d  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  I  am  inform’d,  that  there  is  part  of  a  Stone  cauleway  leading 
horn  Bodman  to  Loftwithel :  this  Way  Tradition  attr  ibutes  to  the 
Romans :  the  remains  of  it  are  about  midway  betwixt  thefe  two 
Towns;  they  conftft  of  two  fragments,  the  longeft  of  them  is  about 
100  yards,  and  the  other  not  lb  much  ;  they  incline  a  little  with  the 
road,  are  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  are  rais’d  above  the  common  le¬ 
vel  about  a  foot.  ’Tis  not  at  all  ftrange  that  here  fhould  be  a  Way, 
for  the  river  Alan  coming  up  from  the  North  Sea,  and  Padftow  Ha¬ 
ven,  and  the  river  Fau  coming  up  from  the  South  Sea,  and  Fowey 
to  Loftwithel,  do  almoft  cut  our  narrow  county  in  two,  being  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  four  miles,  one  of  die  other  * ,  fo  diat  a  w  ay  from 
river  to  river  would  in  a  manner  conned:  the  two  Seas,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  more  judicious  piece  of  ground  chofen  either  for  a 
Way,  or  a  Garrifon,  dian  diis,  from  whence  the  Troops  could  reach 
fo  eafily  from  Nordi  to  South  Sea.  To  this  let  me  add  one  obfer- 
vation  more,  diat  at  Pencarrow  there  is  a  very  confrderable  fortification 
overlooking  the  Alan,  and  on  a  liill  near  Bodmyn  as  confrderable  a 
Fort,  leading  dire&ly  from  that  of  Pencarrow  towards  Loftwithel  call’d 
Caftle-Kynek.  By  means  of  thefe  two  Garrifbns,  and  one  at  or  near 
Loftwithel,  the  paflage  between  die  two  rivers  was  eafily  fecur'd,  and 
fmall  parties  might  traverfe  with  fecurity. 

Having  track’d  this  way,  thus  much  about  Loftwithel,  I  liave  feen  no 
more  of  it ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  kept  on,  thro’,  or  near 
St.  Auftle  to  Granpont,  the  V ilnba  of  the  Ancients,  and  dience  in  a 
ftraight  line  to  Truro,  fix  miles  farther  ;  but  the  grounds  (altogedier 
inclos’d)  will  make  it  difficult  to  trace  it  here.  However,  the  name 
of  this  laft  mention’d  town;  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  Coins  found  near  it 
taken  notice  of  before  )  makes  me  diink  that  more  than  one  w  ay  pafs’d 
here  \  So  that  Cambden  may  be  very  little  out  in  his  derivation, 

when 


*  See  pag.  282.  c  See  Map —  Plate  I. 

*  P.  28  f .  At  Mopas  which  might  be  the  Cqftrum 
<rijlvum  of  the  Garrifon  of  Truro,  (thcG7/?/<*  /KJ* 
tiva  being  fometimes  a  mile  or  two  at  a  dillaMc 


from  their  Ways  anti  Towns. 

*  I  find  tills  Britifh  Name  written  Tre-uro; 
in  Domcfday  'tis  written  Trcurgeu;  in  Henry  the 
_  .  •  .  Second’s 
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when  lie  lays,  that  ’tis  call’d  in  Cornifli  Train,  a  tribus  plateis,  from 
the  three  Streets.  Probably  the  great  Eaftern  road  pafs’d  from  Truro, 
near  Penryn,  there  being  a  ftraight  lin’d  fortification  about  midway 
between  thefe  two  Towns  in  the  parifh  of  Feock  (as  I  remember), 
and  fo  on  towards  Conftantine,  and  Hellford  Haven,  where  fo  many 
Coins  were  found f. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  remark  of  this  great  Weftcrn  road,  than 
that  there  is  room  to  conjecture,  from  the  Iter  juft  now  produc’d 
from  Richard  of  Weftininfter,  that  a  little  beyond  Granpont  it  fent 
off  a  branch  to  the  left  hand  down  to  Tregcny,  on  the  river  Val, 
which  was  formerly  navigable  far  above  this  Town,  and  what  fecms 
to  confirm  this  conjecture,  is,  that  midway  betwixt  Granpont,  and 
Tregeny,  is  the  encampment  of  Wulvedon  mention’d  before,  with 
an  avenue  pointing  towards  the  Granpont  road  \ 

Befides  this  Southern  road,  the  Romans  muft  have  had  another 
publick  road  into  Cornwall,  as  Mr.  Moulding,  mention’d  before, 
juftly  oblerves,  for  this  one  road  could  never  fend  oft"  fuch  convenient 
branches  as  to  command  the  whole  County.  For  this  purpofe  they 
muft  have  had  another  Way  coafting  along  the  North  Sea,  with  Forts, 
or  Towns,  at  proper  intervals,  (as  well  as  Crofs-roads  ftretching  from 
the  two  principal  ones)  for  to  maintain  a  proper  correfpondence  between 
the  forces  on  both.  Of  this  Northern  road  I  think  there  are  plain 
remains  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Stratton. 

As  this  Town  lies  among  hills  I  was  oblig’d  to  get  up  into  the 
Church-tower  to  have  the  better  view  of  the  country  round :  from 
the  battlements  there  I  foon  faw  a  ftraight  road  palling  E.  and  W. 
and  bearing  dire&ly  for  the  Town,  which  in  the  main  has  the  fame 
direction,  tho’  fome  little  by-ftreets  branch  oft"  on  the  lides.  The 
next  morning  in  my  way  to  the  Eaft  I  eafily  found  the  ridgeway,  I 
had  feen  from  the  Tower  the  evening  before,  overgrown  with  briers, 
about  ten  feet  wide,  bearing  in  a  ftraight  line  up  the  hill ;  I  rode  by 
it  till  I  came  to  Weft-leigh  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  two  miles  Eaft 
of  Stratton,  in  the  way  to  Torrington,  which  is  feveral  miles 
Eaftward  of  this  Town.  There  is  a  Way,  parallel  nearly  to  this, 
which  runs  midway  betwixt  the  Lane,  leading  to  Lancell’s  Church, 
and  the  foremention’d  way,  and  this  midway  is  call’d  Small-ridge 
Lane.  This  may  be  a  Collateral  Way  to  the  other,  for  fuch  are 


Second's  timcTrevcru;  Trivere  in  the  13th  of 
Edward  I.  but  in  the  30,  Treveru,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  firft  fyllable  of  this  name  is  Tre, 
a  Town,  and  vor,  or  vur,  is  a  Way,  making  in  the 
Plural  number,  vorou  ;  fo  that  Trevurou,  cor¬ 
ruptly  written  in  Domcfday,  (Treurgeu)  will 
make  Trcurou,  (by  dropping  the  V  confonant, 
which  the  Cornifh  Language  often  docs)  confc- 


qucntly  this  name  will  fignify  the  Town  of,  or 
on,  the  Ways. 

f  See  of  Coins,  pag.  280. 

1  “  The  Sea  in  former  times  brought  boats  of 
<c  rcafonable  burden  far  above  Trcgny  to  a  place 
iC  call'd  Hale-boat-rock,  in  which  rock  are  yet 
many  ftrong  iron  rings  which  ferved  to  tye 
boats  unto."  Nordcn's  Surrey  of  C.  pag.  6. 
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found  near  the  great  roads,  particularly  in  Oxfordshire b,  and  are  fup- 
pos’d  to  be  made  either  bccaufe  nearer  or  better  Ways,  or  in  order  to 
keep  feditious  people  and  foldiers  from  worfe  employments ;  but  I  do 
not  take  it  to  be  the  principal,  or  mod  ancient  road,  bccaufe,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  there  mud  be  a  broad  ridge-way  near  by,  or  that  this  could 
never  with  any  propriety  have  been  call’d  the  Smallridge. 

Having  collected  thefe  Hints  to  the  Eaft,  let  us  now  pafs  through 
the  Town  of  Stratton  to  the  Weft,  where,  at  the  Town’s-end,  we 
find  a  rais’d  Way  pitch’d  with  Stones  call’d  the  Caufeway  Slanting  up 
the  hill,  and  then  running  a  mile,  and  half  as  Straight  as  the  hilly 
furface  will  permit.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  Town,  and  one  fur¬ 
long  to  the  right  of  this  Caufeway,  there  is  a  Square  entrenchment, 
containing  about  an  acre  of  ground,  where  the  houfe  of  the  Blank- 
minfter’s  (once  a  great  family  in  thefe  parts)  formerly  Stood.  It  was 
moated  round,  but  whether  a  little  fort  belonging  to  this  Way  (for 
the  Romans  were  fond  of  the  fquare  figure),  or  lay’d  out  fo  by  the 
owners  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay;  but  in  this  place  Several  brafs  me¬ 
dals,  and  Some  Silver  Coins  have  been  lately  found,  as-  I  was  allur’d 
by  (Mr.  MarShall)  the  prefent  tenant  of  thefe  lands,  who  found  the 
former,  and  gave  the  four  or  five  brafs  old  Farthings  (as  he  call'd 
them)  to  his  Children  to  play  withall,  as  good  for  nothing.  Before 
I  go  farther  from  this  Town  I  muft  not  forget  to  mention,  that  about 
two  thirds  of  the  Way  from  lienee  to  Lancefton,  there  is  a  Barton 
called  Broad-ridge,  in  which,  as  I  am  inform’d  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Soil,  there  is  a  large  ridgeway  Straight  for  a  mile  together,  in  a  line 
pointing  North  and  South,  that  is,  Srom  one  of  thele  Towns  to  the 
other,  which  makes  me  imagine,  that  there  was  a  Crofs  road  which 
Struck  off  at  right  angles  from  Stratton  to  Lancefton,  (a  place  cer¬ 
tainly  of  great  antiquity)  and  a  pafs  of  no  lefs  importance  to  thofe 
who  would  matter  Cornwall,  as  we  Shall  find  when  we  come  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Cattle  there.  I  return  now  to  the  Cauleway  which 
runs  a  mile  and  half  Weft  of  Stratton,  patting  away  at  the  head  of 
Bude  Haven  towards  Camelford.  I  Shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
my  conjectures  about  the  farther  tendency  of  this  Way  at  prefent. 
This  is  Sufficient  to  Shew  that  the  Romans  had  a  way  in  the  North 
of  Cornwall ;  but  the  people  hereabouts  have  done  by  this  Way,  as 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  have  dealt  with  the  four  great  Ways  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  have  attributed  it  to  the  moft  fa¬ 
mous  man  that  tradition  records  to  have  liv’d  in  thefe  parts  ;  they  Say 
the  Caufeway  was  firft  made  by  one  of  the  name  de  Albo  Monafterio ,  in 
Engliffi,  Blankminfter,  a  knight  Templar,  (whole  effigies  lyes  in  their 
Church)  who  liv’d  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Firft,  and  gave  lands 


*  In  Dr.  Plot’s  Map. 
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to  this  Parilli,  as  appears  by  a  deed  of  confirmation  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  This  Story  may  have  fo  much  truth  in  it  as  that  it  was 
repair’d  by  fome  great  man  of  this  family,  as  it  has  been,  at  no  fmall 
expence,  within  thefe  thirty  years ;  but  the  Romans,  of  all  the  An¬ 
cients,  were  the  only  Paintakers  about  the  publick  roads ;  however, 
as  we  attribute  all  great  works  of  the  ruder  kind  to  Gyants,  fo  the 
people  of  no  knowledge  in  this  part  of  hiftory  afcribe  the  great  Ways 
to  the  greateft  men  they  can  think  of.  Thus  Robert  of  Glocefter  from 
the  fabulous  Britifh  hiftory  attributes  die  four  great  military  Roads  of 
Britan  to  King  Belinus,  and  in  like  manner  the  Road  dirough  Weft- 
moreland  and  Cumberland,  (tho’  confefiedly  Roman)  is  call’d  Michael 
Scot’s  Caufeway  as  is  all'o  diat  in  the  County  of  Durham  about 
Binchefter ;  whoever  confiders  this  Cuftom,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Road  leading  from  the  Eaft  thro’  the  town  of  Stratton,  muft  needs 
diink  that  this  Caufeway  to  the  Weft,  (tho’  kept  in  better  repair, 
becaufe  pafiing  through  more  miry  grounds)  is  only  a  continuation  of 
the  great  Road  which  comes  from  the  Eaft. 

Whether  this  great  Road  through  Stratton  comes  from  Exeter,  or 
(as  I  am  more  apt  to  imagine)  comes  into  the  North  of  Devonfhire 
from  Somerfetlhire,  crofting  die  river  Ex  above  Bampton,  dience  to 
Romans-Leigh,  and  near  Burrington,  or  Chimleigh  (forf.  Chemin- 
leigh)  pafies  on  to  Torrington,  I  leave  to  other  Gentlemen,  and  fu¬ 
ture  enquiry,  as  not  concerning  the  defign  of  thefe  papers ;  but,  I 
think,  that  the  navigable  Rivers  on  which  die  two  conliderable  tra¬ 
ding  Towns,  Barnftaple  and  Biddeford  now  ftand,  will  abundantly 
juftify  the  Romans  for  bringing  their  publick  Road  fo  far  North  di- 
redlly  from  Somerfetfliire,  a  way  here  in  die  North  being  altogedier 
requifite  for  fubduing  this  part  of  the  Illand,  as  well  as  opening  a 
communication  with  Ireland  ;  to  this  I  muft  add,  that  Budc  Ha¬ 
ven,  (as  it  is  ftill  call'd,  dio’  now  only  a  fandy  Creek  for  final  1  vef- 
fels)  appears  to  have  been  formerly  much  more  commodious  for  Hup¬ 
ping  than  it  is  now,  for  the  ground  running  up  the  valley  from  the 
Creeks-mouth,  (till  it  comes  within  half  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  of 
Stratton)  is  all  a  flat  marfli,  and  moft  certainly  made  fo  by  the 
Earth  and  Gravel  wafli’d  down  from  the  hills  adjoining ;  the  River 
here  being  a  plentiful  ftream,  always  comes  down  charg’d  with  flime, 
when  it  is  encreas’d  by  the  Land-floods,  and  has  not  the  liberty  to 
run  it  off  into  the  fea,  by  reafon  of  the  lands  blown  in  by  the  North¬ 
ern  Winds ;  the  fands  increafing  every  age  as  the  prelent  generation 
well  remembers,  muft  have  choak’d  this  Haven  long  fince  the  Ro¬ 
man  times.  Nor  is  this  a  lingular  Cale ;  deterrations  have  had  elle- 
where  the  fame  effedt  on  fome  of  the  ancient  Harbours k,  of  which 
no  one  can  doubt,  who  has  read  the  judicious  oblervations  of  Dr. 
Battely’s  Momimenta  Rhutupiana. 


1  Horfley’s  Brit.  pag.  388. 
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k  Sandwich,  Richborough,  the  Iflc  of  Thanct,  &C. 
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So  that  before  this  Marlh  was  form'd,  the  Harbour  of  Bude  muft 
have  been  a  very  pretty,  and  fecure  one,  being  a  mile  and  half  long, 
and  in  many  places  more  than  half  a  mile  over,  the  lea  at  Spring- 
tydes,  even  now  reaching  up  more  than  a  mile  from  the  prefent  mouth 
of  the  Haven,  covering  all  this  Marfh  as  it  comes  along.  If  Stratton 
then  is  an  inconfiderable  place  at  prefent,  and,  feemingly,  not  worthy 
of  a  Roman  Way,  tis  becaufe  it’s  Harbour  is  choak’d  up,  and  it 
wants  that  refort  which  Trade  naturally  produces;  but  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  formerly  reckon’d  a  Poll  of  fuch  confe- 
qucnce  upon  the  account  of  it’s  Haven,  and  oppolition  to  the  Irifh 
Coaft,  that  it  was  conquer’d  as  early  as  the  time  of  Agricola ;  into 
which  point  of  hiftory  as  not  at  all  foreign  to  the  Antiquities  of  our 
County,  lince  this  place  favours  us  with  lo  fair  an  opportunity,  we 
will  now  enquire. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Cornwall  Conquer'd  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  the  time  of  Agricola , 

in  the  Reign  of  Domitian. 

MR.  Edward  Lhuyd,  whole  authority  in  Britilh  Hiftory,  will 
have  great  weight  with  the  judicious,  tells  us,  (Archaeol.  pag. 
32.  col.  3.)  that  “  the  Dunmonian,  and  other  Southern  Britans,  be- 
u  ing  on  account  of  their  lituations  earlier  conquer’d,  were  conle- 
"  quently  more  converfant  with  the  Romans  than  the  people  of 
“  Wales.’’  Now  the  Welfh  were  conquer’d  partly  before  Agricola’s 
coming,  and  in  his  firft  Summer  ;  therefore  according  to  Mr.  Lhuyd, 
the  Dunmonians,  muft  have  been  conquer’d  before  Agricola.  But  I 
will  not  place  it  lo  early,  but  proceed  to  enter  into  particulars,  and 
lee  what  may  be  collected  lrom  the  Ancients  on  this  point. 

In  the  firft  Summer  of  Agricola’s  command  here  in  Britain,  he  de- 
ftroy’d  the  Ordovicesy  i.  e.  the  Britans  of  North  Wales,  and  reduc’d 
Anglefea '.  In  his  Second  campaign  He  made  a  great  progrefs,  con¬ 
quering  from  Anglelea  to  Edinburgh  ",  or  according  to  Horlley,  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  Northumberland,  in  which  however  it  muft  be  imply’d, 
that  the  intermediate  nations  were  before  fubdued,  if  not  then,  for  Ag- 
ricola  would  not  leave  an  enemy  at  his  back.  In  the  third  Summer 
he  advanc’d  as  far  in  Scotland  as  the  river  Tay,  building  leveral  Forts. 
“  The  fourth  Summer,  Tacitus  fays,  was  lpent  in  erecting  Forts  upon 
“  the  Iftmus,  betwixt  the  Clyde,  and  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh and, 
doubtlefs,  to  pen  up  the  Scots  in  the  Northern  part  of  Scotland, 
that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  another  way ;  for,  in 

*  Horflcy  pag-  43. 
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*  Gordon^  Itin.  Sept.  pag.  15.  ib. 
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the  fifth  year  Agricola  took  flapping,  and  conquer’d  nations  before 
unknown  to  the  Roman  Eagles,  and  garrifon’d  that  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  over  againft  Ireland  °. 

The  Words  of  Tacitus  run  thus :  “  f^ubito  Expeditionum  a?mo  nave 
“  prima  trarfgrejfus  fCc\\.  Agricola)  Ignotas  ad  id  tempus  gentes  ere - 
“  bris  fimttl  ac  prof  per  is  preeliis  domuit  ;  eamqtte  pai'tem  Britanniee 
“  quae  Hibernia m  afpicit  copiis  infiruxit  in  fpem ,  magis  qvam  ob  for- 
“  midinem .”  Tacit,  vit.  Agr.  ch.  xxiv.  And  according  to  their  Geo¬ 
graphy,  nothing  could  be  better  fituated  for  carrying  on  their  pur- 
poles  again!!  Ireland,  than  Dumnonia.  “  Siquidem  Hibernia ,  medio 
u  inter  Britanniam  atque  Hifpaniam  fit  a,  &  Gallico  quoque  Mari 
“  opportuna ,  valcntijfimam  Imperii  partem  magnis  invieem  t/fibus  mif- 
“  cuerit .”  Ibid.  The  Romans  thought  Ireland  to  have  lain  mid¬ 
way  betwixt  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  to  have  extended  itfelf  a  great 
deal  farther  to  the  South  than  it  really  does ;  to  promote  the  Con- 
queft  therefore  of  an  Ifiand,  l'uppos’d  to  be  plac’d  fo  aptly  for  the 
connexion  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  nothing,  he  thought,  could 
be  more  proper  than  conquering  firft  Dunmotiia ,  the  mol!  Southern 
and  Weftern  part  of  Britan. 

The  queftion  is,  who  were  thefe  unknown  nations  lubducd  by 
Agricola  in  his  Ihips  this  fifth  year  ?  The  Brigantes,  who  extended  as 
far  North  as  the  river  Tine,  were  fubdued  by  Petilius  Cercalis  \  The 
Wellh  were  already  fubdued;  (South  Wales  by  Julius  Frontinus,  and 
the  men  of  North  Wales  by  Agricola  in  his  firft  y'ear) ;  lo  that  they 
could  not  be  the  Wellh ;  nor  indeed  their  neighbours  the  Cangi,  or 
thofe  nations  ftrctching  from  Chefter  to  Briftol,  (as  the  late  learned 
Dr.  Mufgrave  imagines)  for  they,  lying  in  the  way  to  South  and  North 
Wales,  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  Roman  Generals,  whole  forces 
had  made  feveral  campaigns  (before  the  coming  of  Agricola)  on  thole 
borders  in  Shropfhire,  Staffordlhire,  Hereford,  and  Monmouthlhire,  as 
they  warred  againft  the  hardy  Britans  of  Wales.  Let  it  be  confider’d 
in  the  next  place,  that  there  was  no  realbn  for  Agricola  to  go  into 
his  Ihips  to  conquer  thofe  inland  Countries. 

Mr.  Horllcy  feems  to  me  no  happier  in  his  conjecture  than  Dr. 
Mufgrave,  for  he  luppofes  thcle  unknown  nations  were  the  people  of 
Galloway,  or  the  maritime  parts  of  Cantyre,  and  Argylelhire ' :  but 
is  it  likely  that  thcle  nations  Ihould  be  unknown  to  Agricola,  when 
they  lay  fo  near  him  in  his  marches  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
Summers  ?  Is  it  likely  that  Agricola,  fo  knowing  in  matters  of  war, 
would  make  his  Ihips  to  fail  fo  long  and  dangerous  a  voyage,  on  pur- 


°  This  Expedition  was  in  the  5th  of  Agricola’s  p  Stillingflecfs  Or.  Brit.  pag.  243.  —  Tacit. 
Proprctorfhip  in  Britan,  which  was  the  firft  of  Agric.  ch.  xvii.  xviii. 

Domitian.  Domitian  and  Flavius  Sabinus  being  1  Ibid.  pag.  43. 

Confuls  A.  D.  83.  according  to  the  SavilianFafti. 
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pofe  to  conquer,  or  attend  the  conqueft  of,  what  was  fo  near  at  hand, 
and  as  it  were  contiguous  to  the  Roman  Garrifons,  wiiich  he  had 
plac’d  on  the  IJlmus  in  liis  third  and  fourth  Summers?  It  is  certain,  fays 
Horfley,  (ibid.)  that  the  Roman  Blips  were  in  Clyde  this  (i.  e.  the 
5th)  Summer.  I  would  afk  how  they  fhould  get  there  ?  They  could 
not  fail  round  Cadmefs  without  difcovering  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
Orkneys  were  not  difcover’d  till  the  fevcnth  year  of  Agricola  * ;  fo 
that  plain  it  is,  the  Roman  Fleet  which  had  it’s  Winter  Station  at 
Portus  Rhutupienlis  near  Dover,  muft  have  gone  round  the  Land’s- 
End,  and  up  the  Irifh  Ocean  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde  *.  Is  it  probable,  then, 
that  the  Fleet  of  one  fo  curious,  and  equally  intent  upon  Conqueft, 
and  new  Difcoveries,  fhould  pafs  idly  by  die  many  promontories,  and 
harbours  of  the  Weftern  Coaft,  in  a  Climate  much  more  tempting 
than  the  North,  with  the  General  and  Soldiers  on  board,  without 
the  lead;  attempt  on  fo  great  a  fcope  of  fliores,  till  they  arriv’d  at  the 

f  rith  of  Clyde  ?  No,  furely, - In  the  Weft,  therefore,  were  the 

ignotce  gentes.  The  Romans  had  poflefs’d  the  middle  and  principal 
parts  of  England  in  the  time  of  Claudius ;  his  Lieutenants,  and  thofe 
of  die  fubfequent  Emperours,  carried  on  the  Conquefts,  (as  we  find 
by  their  hiftory)  againft  all  the  Nations,  from  the  Belgce ,  and  the 
Britans  in  Wales,  as  far  North  as  the  river  Tay  in  Scotland. 

All  the  feveral  nations  of  England,  and  the  South  of  Scodand, 
were  lo  intermixed,  that  upon  any  new  infurre&ion,  or  frefh  enter- 
prize  to  employ  the  Soldiery,  they  muft  at  one  dme  or  other  have 
fallen  under  the  notice,  and  power  of  the  Romans.  The  Belgce  were 
probably  fubducd  by  Vefpafian,  of  whom  Suetonius  faidi,  (in  Vef- 
pas.  chap,  iv.)  “  That  he  fought  thirty  battles  (pag.  726.)  conquer’d 
“  here  two  powerful  nauons,  above  twenty  towns,  and  the  Ifle  of 
“  Wight.”  “  By  which  we  find  his  employment  was  Weftward,  and 
“  die  Belgce  and  Dunmonii  were  the  two  powerful  Nations  diat  way'.” 
but  with  fubiniftion,  the  Dunmonii  are  not  mention’d  as  conquer’d  by 
Vefpalian ;  and  as  the  Wars  of  that  General  reach’d  from  Wales, 
Southward,  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  the  two  powerful  nations  feem  to 
have  been  the  Belgce ,  and  the  Durotriges ,  which  both  lay  contiguous 
to  his  other  Conquefts,  but  the  Dunmonii  farther  to  the  Weft.  All 
this  while  we  find  no  mention  of  the  Dunmonii ,  they  alone  lying 
hid  hitherto  in  a  narrow  angle  of  Britain,  which  was  neither  a  through- 
fare  to  odier  nations,  nor  had  of  it’s  felf  provok’d  the  Roman  Power. 

If  we  confider  the  Theatre  of  the  Roman  Wars  to  this  time  with 
a  little  attention,  and  how  many  batdes  were  fought  by  Velpafian, 
and  how  the  Roman  Armies  were  ar  different  times  in  all  die  other 


r  Horfley,  pag.  44.  takes  the  Ignore  gentes  to  lye  beyond  the  Bodo- 

•  Bp.  Stillingflcet  treating  of  this  Summer’s  Ex-  trian  Frith, 
pedition,  (ibid,  utfupr.  244.)  omits  the  principal  1  Still  ingflcct’s  Orig.  Brit.  pag.  31. 
point  i  u  nave  prima  tranfgrcffus  j”  and  therefore 
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parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  vve  mu  ft  conclude,  that  the  Duntnonii  were 
the  only  Nations  that  could  be  unknown  to  the  Roman  people.  This 
part  of  Tacitus’s  hiftory,  is,  therefore,  not  intelligible,  much  lefs  re¬ 
concilable  to  the  confummate  prudence  of  Agricola,  unlefs  we  un- 
derftand  him  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  That  Agricola,  having 
in  his  fourth  year  created  Forts  on  the  Bodotrian  Iftmus,  to  fecu re 
thofe  Northern  Limits,  and  being  now  at  Liberty  to  make  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  pufti  his  Conquefts  another  way,  went  into  his  fliips  at 
Portus  Rhutupienfis,  and  failing  down  the  Englifti  Channel  conquer’d 
the  Weftern  parts  of  the  Ifland,  till  then  unknown  to  the  Roman 
Nation ;  thence  palling  round  the  Land’s-End,  he  plac’d  Garrifons 
on  the  Shores  oppofite  to  Ireland,  not  only  that  he  might  thereby 
better  fecure  the  Conquefts  he  had  made,  but  intending  (like  a  man 
of  extenftve  views)  one  time  or  other  to  conquer  that  Bland  alfo ;  to 
which  great  deftgn  the  different  Harbours,  and  Garrifons  on  the  North 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire  he  thought  might  much  contribute. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Of  Ancient  Cajlles  in  Cornwall  \  and  firjl  of  Hill-Caflles. 


SECT.  L 

77ie  forts  of 
Caftles  in 
Cornwall. 


SECT.  II. 
Cliff  Caftles. 


WE  have  feveral  forts  of  ancient  Fortifications  in  Cornwall,  and 
becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  alfign  them  to  their  proper  authors, 
but  more  difficult  ftill  to  difeover  the  refpe&ive  age  in  which  they 
were  built,  we  will  range  them,  by  the  reader’s  leave,  according  to 
the  fimplicity  of  the  work,  beginning  with  thofe  which  have  leaft  of 
Art,  and  proceeding  gradually  to  thofe  which  have  more  labour,  and 
a  greater  variety  of  works  in  their  compofition. 

Our  Caftles  (for  the  Cornifh,  call  ’em  all  fo,  tho’,  perhaps,  im¬ 
properly)  may  be  divided  into  three  Clafles.  Firft  walled  Forts,  or 
Lines,  for  Defence  and  Garrifon. 

Secondly,  walled  Caftles  for  Refidence,  as  well  as  Defence. 
Thirdly,  Artificial  Hills  cover’d  with  a  building,  fometimes  call’d 
a  Keep,  fometimes  a  Dungeon,  and  a  garretted  Wall  enclofing  an 
Area  below,  call’d  a  Baffe-court.  Of  each  fort  I  fhall  deferibe  one 
or  two  of  the  moft  confiderable,  and  endeavour  to  affign  them  to 
that  Nation  which  appears  moft  probably  to  have  eredlcd  them,  with 
fome  obfervations  on  the  occafion  of  their  being  built,  and  the  choice 
of  the  ground  they  ftand  upon. 

Of  the  firft  Clafs  we  have  two  forts,  fome  which  inclofe  a  pro¬ 
montory,  by  a  V allwn  ftretching  crofs  a  neck  of  land  from  the  edge 
of  one  cliff  to  that  of  another,  which  for  diftindtion  we  may  call  Cliff- 
Caftles ;  and  fome  confifting  of  one  V allum ,  or  more,  of  Earth,  or  a 
rampart  of  Stone  on  the  tops  of  hills.  Of  the  firft  fort  is  Caftlc  Tre- 

ryn 
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ryn  in  the  parilh  of  St-  Levin,  (Plat.  XXIL  pag.  277.)  This  Cape 
fhoots  forth  into  the  Sea,  bearing  directly  South;  it’s  farthermoft 
Ridge  con  lifts  of  three  lofty  groupes  of  Rock,  to  the  North  of  which 
is  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of  Land,  crofs  which  there  runs  from  the 
Eaft  to  the  Weftern  Cliff,  a  Stone  Wall  .mark'd  A  ;  the  ground  then 
rifes  pretty  quick,  and  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  there  is  a  Vallum  of 
Earth  B,  and  a  ditch  without  it  towards  the  land,  but  none  within 
next  die  fea.  This  V allttm  runs  alfo  near  Eaft  and  Weft,  reaching 
from  fea  to  fea,  and  without  it  towards  the  land  there  is  another 
V allum  of  Earth  C,  of  like  direction,  but  lower  in  point  of  fituation, 
inclollng  in  like  manner  a  greater  portion  of  this  promontory.  To 
the  Eaft  of  this  promontory  there  is  a  very  commodious  Creek  call’d 
Penberth,  and  to  the  Weft  there  are  many  landing  places,  which  will 
give  us  fome  light  hereafter  into  the  occafton  of  this,  and  l'uch  like 
Caftles. 

About  a  mile  and  half  to  theWeftward  of  Caftle  Treryn,  the  cape  Toipcdn 
call  d  Tolpedn-pcnvvith,  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  Stone-  otheT^n-^ 
wall,  which  coafting  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  extends  from  fea  to trcnchments* 
fea.  The  Caftles  Karnnijek  and  Bofcajell  *,  in  the  parifh  of  St. 

Juft,  arc  of  the  fame  kind,  and  many  others  on  the  fea-coaft.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  one  are  very  remarkable,  about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  of  Tehidhy; 
they  ft  and  now  on  die  very  brim  of  the  Cliff,  and  much  more  than 
what  is  now  ftanding,  is  fallen  widi  the  Cliff  into  the  fea.  This  en¬ 
trenchment  confifted  of  two  Ditches,  and  confequently  two  Valiums' : 
the  inner  and  principal  Ditch  next  the  Cliff  is  now  but  90  paces  long, 
and  1 2  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  which  being  very  even,  and  full  of 
grafs,  is  generally  call'd  the  Bowling-green ;  it  runs  near  E.  and  W. 
at  each  extremity  ending  in  an  inacceffible  Cliff,  enclofing  formerly 
a  cape  of  land  which  ran  into  die  North  fea,  and  at  it’s  Nordiern 
point  turning  about  to  the  Weft,  form’d  a  Pool  where  veflels  might 
have  liad  fome  Shelter  whilft  this  cape  remain’d  entire,  and  Soldiers, 
under  the  fortifications  above,  might  have  had  tolerable  good  landing: 
but  the  violence  of  die  Northern  fea  has  eaten  away  all  die  neck  of 
Land  which  join’d  this  cape  to  the  main,  lb  that  the  Land  and  Sea 
alfo,  which  this  fortification  was  intended  to  fecure,  are  both  fo  al¬ 
ter’d  fince  they  were  fortify’d,  that  were  it  not  for  the  remains  of  the 
fortification,  the  place  would  efcape  all  notice ;  and  on  die  other 
hand,  unlcfs  we  could  trace  this  cape,  and  it’s  alterations  in  the  foft 
fhelfy  Cliffs,  and  the  remaining  Rocks  below,  it  Would  be  impoftible 
to  guefs  for  what  reafon  fuch  a  fortification  fhould  be  here  eretfted ; 
but  the  prefent  appearance  well  confider’d  illuftrates  the  ufe,  and  in¬ 


to  diftinguifh  betwixt  that  and  a  Rampart,  tbo’ 
Vallum  in  Latin  really  iignifies  both  that  Ridgej 
of  the  Trench  into  a  Mound,  or  Ridge,  in  order  and  a  Rampart  alfo. 

L  1  1  1 


*  fn  Cornifti  Karnnidzhck*  and  Bofcadzhcl. 
w  Bv  a  Vallu/n,  I  mean  what  is  thrown  up  out 
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tent  of  tills  fortification  to  be  the  fame,  as  of  thofe  which  have  been 
already  defcrib’d. 

Ufe  and  de-  Cattles  of  this  fort,  including  Promontories  and  Rocks,  with  their 
tSiicL  Chf*  trendies  towards  the  Land,  were  made,  as  I  imagine,  by  invaders,  to  fe- 
cure  a  place  for  landing-men,  when  they  made  any  defcent,  and  re-im- 
barking  them,  upon  their  retreat.  For  this  I  have  the  following  reafons ; 
the  trench  is  always  next  the  Land,  implying,  that  the  enemy  expe&ed 
was  to  come  from  the  land,  not  die  fea;  the  inner  F allum  next  the  lea 
at  Tehidhy,  and  at  Treryn  at  C,  is  higher  than  that  without  it,  and, 
doubdefs,  for  this  reafon  that  diey  might  make  a  double  execudon  upon 
the  enemy  by  {hooting  their  arrows,  darts,  and  Hones,  both  from  above, 
and  below  at  the  fame  time.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  thefe  were 
retiring  places  for  the  Natives,  when  they  were  prel's’d  by  the  enemy 
who  were  in  pofleffion  of  dieir  country,  but  this  could  not  be  ;  the 
Natives  would  quickly  have  been  ftarv’d  into  a  furrender ;  amidft 
thefe  Rocks,  and  naked  Capes ;  there  was  no  fhelter  for  their  wives, 
children,  or  catde,  all  wliich,  therefore,  they  mud  have  abandon'd 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enemy,  and  upon  every  fuch  injudicious  retreat 
find  themfelves  under  an  immediate  neceflity  of  fubmitting,  ftarving, 
or  drowning ;  befides,  the  Saxons,  and  Danes,  having  fleets,  were 
mailers  of  the  fea,  and,  there  being  landing  places  near  all  fuch  Ca¬ 
ttles,  the  flight  of  the  Natives  liither  would  not  by  any  means  fecure 
them,  for  thofe  who  had  fliips  might  eafily  land,  and  lcale  thefe 
Cliffs,  without  the  leaft  impediment  from  the  fortifications  towards 
the  land ;  fo  that  thefe  Faftncfles  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  Na¬ 
tives  ;  but  they  were  extreamly  proper  for  invaders ;  for  the  line  be¬ 
ing  fhort  from  Cliff  to  Cliff,  and  therefore  eafily  and  quickly  maim'd, 
and  the  invaders  having  eafy  accefs  to  their  fliips  below  for  provifion, 
and  every  thing  they  wanted,  could  neither  be  forc’d,  nor  ftarv’d ; 
as  foon  as  they  had  feiz’d  a  rocky  Cape  fit  for  their  purpofe,  they  en¬ 
trench’d  to  prevent  furprize,  and  under  the  covert  of  thefe  intrench- 
ments  feme  repell’d  the  Natives,  whilft  others  were  bufy  in  dif-em- 
barking  their  troops  and  neceffaries ;  as  foon  as  they  were  ready,  they 
march’d  forwards  into  the  land,  leaving  their  fliips,  and,  doubdefs, 
a  Garrifon  in  thefe  works,  to  fecure  a  retreat  to  their  fliips.  I  attri¬ 
bute  thefe  works,  therefore,  to  the  Saxon,  or  Danifli  invaders,  for 
they  fuit  very  well  the  purpofes  of  foreigners  and  pirates,  but  could 
by  no  means  be  of  fervice  to  the  Britans. 
sect.  ill.  The  fecond  fort  of  our  military  works  is  that  which  has  one  Val- 
Hiii  Caftics.  lum9  or  more  of  Earth  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  On  the  top  of  Bartine- 

Bmini.  hin 

in  the  parifli  of  St.  Juft,  may  be  fecn  a  circular  mound  of  Earth 
with  little  or  no  ditch,  never  of  any  great  ftrength ;  perhaps  only 
trac’d  out,  begun,  and  never  finifh’d.  Within  this  inclofure  was  funk 
a  Well,  now  fill’d  with  Stones;  and  the  only  tiling  remarkable  is,  that 

near 
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near  the  centre  of  this  Caftle  lye  three  fmall  circles  edg’d  with 
Stones  pitch’d  on  end,  and  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  Northem- 
moft  nine  yards  diameter,  the  others,  feven.  It  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  Circles  were  of  military,  or  religious  erection  ;  if  of  the  firft, 
they  were,  as  I  imagine,  the  apartments,  or  fepulchres  of  the  Com¬ 
manders,  if  of  the  fecond,  places  of  worfhip,  prior  to  the  fortifying 
this  hill.  A  view  of  this  may  be  feen  (Plate  XXIV.  Fig.  i.) 

That  we  may  advance  gradually,  let  the  next  Fortification  be  Caer-  Caerbrin. 
bran  ’  in  the  parifti  of  Sancred,  a  circular  fortification  on  die  top  of 
a  high  hill,  confifting  firft  of  a  deep  ditch  1 5  feet  wide  edg’d  with 
Stone,  thro’  which  you  pafs  to  the  outer  V allum ,  wliich  is  of  Earth, 

1 5  feet  high,  and  was  well  perfected  to  the  North  Eaft,  but  not  fo 
towards  the  Weft.  Within  this  V allum  pafiing  a  large  ditch  about 
1 5  yards  wide,  you  come  to  a  Stone-wall,  which  quite  rounded  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  feems  to  have  been  of  confiderable  ftrength,  but 
lies  now  like  a  ridge  of  diforderly  Stones  :  the  diameter  of  the  whole 
is  90  paces,  and  in  the  center  of  all,  a  little  circle.  There  are  many 
others  of  tliis  kind  ftill  to  be  leen  *,  and  fome  have  been  quite  de- 
ftroy’d  ' ;  and  diere  are  fome  of  thefe  Hill-caftles  which  are  more  re¬ 
gularly  built,  and  walled  round,  fuch  as  Caftleandinas  in  the  parifti  of  caiticandina*. 
Ludgvan,  which  confifted  of  two-ftone-walls  built  one  within  the 
other  in  a  circular  form  furrounding  the  area  of  the  hill.  The  ruins 
are  now  fallen  on  each  fide  the  Walls,  and  Ihew  the  work  to  have 
been  of  great  height  and  thicknefs ;  there  was  alfo  a  third  and  outmoft 
Wall  built  more  than  hallways  round,  but  was  left  unfinilh’d.  With¬ 
in  the  Walls  are  many  little  inclofures  of  a  circular  form  about  feven 
yards  diameter  with  little  Walls  round  them  of  two,  and  three  feet 
high  ;  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been  fo  many  huts,  eretfted  for  the 
Iheltcr  of  the  garrilon ;  the  diameter  of  the  whole  Fort  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  is  400  feet,  and  the  principal  Graff  or  Ditch  is  60  feet  wide : 
towards  the  South  the  fides  of  this  mountain  are  mark’d  by  two  large 
green  paths  about  ten  feet  wide,  which  were  vifibly  cleans’d  by  art  of 
their  natural  roughnefs  for  the  more  convenient  approach  to  this  gar- 
rifon :  near  the  middle  of  the  Area  is  a  Well  almoft  choak'd  with  it’s 
own  ruins,  and  at  a  little  diftance  a  narrow  pit,  it’s  fides  wall’d  round, 
probably  dug  for  water  alfo,  but  now  fill’d  with  rubbifh :  this  is  on 
the  higheft  hill  in  the  hundred  of  Penwith ;  but  as  to  conftru&ion 
does  not  materially  differ  from  Caer-bran-caftle  ;  but  the  moft  regu¬ 
lar  and  curious  of  this  kind  is  Caftle-Chun  in  the  little  parifti  of 
Morvah,  a  plan  of  which  I  have  therefore  here  exhibited  (PI.  XXIV. 

Fig.  iii.)  and  now  fhall  deferibe  more  particularly. 

*  “  Dinas  Bran,  that  is  to  fay,  Brcnnus’s  Court  *  As  Caftle-Hornek,  and  Caftle  Lefgoodzhek, 

“  or  Palace.”  Hum.  Lh.  Brev.  Engl.  pag.  53.  Sic.  T  As  Rofcadzhcl  and  others. 

The 


Caftlc  Ch’un 


By  whom 
built  and  for 
what  end. 
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The  entrance  faces  W.  S.  W.  where  having  pafs’d  the  ditch  A, 
you  enter  the  outmoft  Wall  G,  five  feet  thick  at  M,  which  is  call'd 
the  Iron  Gateway,  and  leave  on  the  left  hand  the  wall  twelve  feet  thick 
for  {Lengthening  the  entrance;  on  the  right,  there  is  a  wallK,  which 
traverfes  the  principal  ditch,  B  B,  thirty  feet  wide,  till  it  reaches  with¬ 
in  three  feet  of  the  principal  wall  C,  (eight  feet  thick  at  the  prefent 
top,  but  in  the  foundation  thicker)  then  turns  away  parallel  to  it, 
to  L,  leaving  a  narrow  pafiage  of  three  feet  wide,  as  a  communication 
betwixt  the  entrance  Q^and  the  ditch  K  B  H.  The  entrance  Q,  flank  d 
on  the  right  by  the  wall  K,  and  on  the  left  by  an  oppofite  wall  I,  ad¬ 
mits  •  you  by  the  pafiage  O,  through  the  great  wall  C,  into  feveral 
lodgments  which  are  form’d  by  a  circular  line  of  ftone-work  EE  E, 
about  three  feet  high,  parallel  to  the  wall  C,  and  feveral  partitions 
N  N  N,  fpring  as  it  were  from  the  center  of  the  whole  work,  and 
reaching  from  the  line  E  to  the  principal  wall  C  :  thefe  divifions 
are  all  thirty  feet  wide,  but  ol  unequal  bignefs.  The  area  within 
thefe  works  is  1 2 5  feet  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  aud  no  from  North  to 
South.  The  principal  fofs,  B,  has  four  traverfes,  two,  K,  and  I,  which 
fecure  the  entrance,  and  two  more,  H  H,  which  divide  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  fofs  nearly  into  tliree  equal  parts.  At  F  there  is  a 
Well  which  has  fteps  to  go  down  to  the  water.  By  the  ruins  of 
thefe  walls  I  judge  that  die  outermoft  could  not  be  lefs  dian  ten 
feet  high,  and  the  innermoft  about  fifteen,  but  rather  more,  and 
bodi  well  perfected ;  die  apartments  within  were  probably  flickers 
from  the  weather.  Some  rude  ones  of  like  ufe  vve  have  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  other  examples ;  but  thefe  are  much  more  regularly  dis¬ 
pos’d,  and  indeed  die  whole  of  this  work,  the  neatnefs  and  regularity 
of  the  walls,  providing  fuch  fecurity  for  their  entrance,  flanking  and 
dividing  their  Fofs,  fhews  a  military  knowledge  fuperiour  to  that  of 
any  other  works  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  feen  in  Cornwall. 
Many  other  walled  Caftles  we  have  upon  our  liills,  as  Torcrobm  in 
Lelant;  Caergonin  in  Brcague,  and  die  like,  but  none  materially 
different. 

The  age,  and  authors  of  this  fort  of  Fortification  may  beft  be 
determin’d  by  their  form',  number,  and  fituation. 

All  of  this  kind  which  I  have  feen,  are  either  round  or  nearly  fo ; 
from  which  fome  will  pronounce  them  to  be  Danilh,  but  this  is  too 
hafty  a  conclufion ;  for  though  the  Danes  fortify ’d  in  this  manner,  as 
appears  by  entrenchments  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  inconteftably 
of  Danifli  ftrudhire ;  yet  by  pag.  293,  it  is  plain  that  the  Romans 
alfo  eredted  their  Forts  fometimes  in  the  circular  form ;  and  fo  doubt- 
lefs  did  the  Saxons,  and  the  Britans ;  however,  thefe  Hill-caftles  in 
Cornwall,  I  take  to  be  Danifli,  for  the  following,  and  as  I  think,  more 
conclufive  reafons.  In  the  narrovveft  and  wefternmoft  part  of Cornwall, 

(viz. 
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(viz.  from  St.  Michael’s  Mount  to  the  Land’s-End,)  there  are  no  lefs  than 
feven  of  thcfe  Caftles  Rill  remaining*;  lome  are  not  one  mile,  none 
more  than  three  miles  diftant  from  one  another ;  fo  that  from  the 
firft  you  can  lee  the  fecond,  from  the  fecond  the  third,  and  fo  on  ; 
from  feveral  of  them  you  can  fee  both  the  North,  and  South  Chan¬ 
nel,  but  from  all  of  them  you  can  fee  cither  one,  or  other.  This 
narrow  fpot  in  which  the  Caftles  ftand  fo  thick,  is  no  where  above 
fix  miles  from  the  North  to  the  South  fea,  in  lome  places  not  four, 
and  from  the  Weftem-moft  Caftle  of  this  kind,  to  the  Eaftern-moft, 
is  not  more  than  eight  miles.  In  other  parts  of  this  county,  we 
have  Fortifications  of  the  lame  kind,  but  they  are  thinly  planted. 
Now,  why  lliould  the  natives  crowd  them  together  in  a  heap,  and 
in  fuch  a  corner  of  the  county,  where  they  could  be  of  no  fervice 
to  defend  the  moft  valuable  and  fpacious  parts  of  it ;  and  where  there 
could  not  be  room  enough  for  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  a  county  fo 
well  peopled  as  Cornwall  was,  (before  it  was  depopulated,  and  in  a 
manner  ruin’d  by  the  Danes)  to  retreat  into  ? 

Thcfe  Caftles  have  no  houfes  within  them,  (as  moft  certainly  they 
would  have  had,  if  created  by  and  for  the  natives)  but  only  fome  low 
huts  for  foldicrs. 

Moft  of  them  have  fome  part  of  either  ditch,  or  vallum  unfinifli’d, 
which  would  not  be  left  in  that  manner  if  the  natives  had  intended 
them  for  their  fecurity  ;  for  the  natives  had  intervals  of  quiet  enough  to 
have  compleated  thefe  works.  Again,  all  thefe  Caftles  are  difmantled, 
which  the  Danes  could  have  no  motive  to  do ;  neither  can  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  die  Britans  would  deftroy  their  own  forts ;  but  now  all  thefe 
circumftances,  argue  on  the  other  hand,  as  much  lor  their  being  Danifh, 
as  they  do  againft  dieir  being  Britifti. 

The  Danes  chofe  this  Wcftem  part  of  Cornwall  for  difembark- 
ing  dieir  troops,  and  planting  their  garrifons,  becaufe  fmall  parties, 
(as  doubdefs  they  were  at  firft)  were  not  fo  ealily  furrounded,  forc’d, 
and  cut  off  here,  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  more  extended  country1. 

They  plac’d  their  Forts  on  hills  in  fight  of  one  another,  diat  the 
alarm  might  reach  from  one  Caftle  to  the  other,  that  fignals  of  diftrefs, 
or  afiembling,  or  making  ready,  might  be  communicated  in  a  minute. 

They  plac’d  them  near  the  Sea,  to  give  notice  to  their  fleet,  re¬ 
ceive  notice  from  it,  and  difeover  the  fliips  of  the  enemy;  and  all 
thefe  arc  fb  many  exprefs  teftimonies  that  the  Danes  underftood  dieir 
bufinefs  well.  The  Caftles  indeed  had  only  temporary  fhelters,  be- 
caufe  the  Danes,  accuftomed  to  a  much  colder  climate,  wanted  no 
more.  The  outer  parts  of  them  were  left  unfinifhed,  becaufe  cither 
the  General  (fatiated  with  plunder)  or  the  advanc'd  feafon,  call  d  off  die 

c  All  mark’d  with  a  double  circle  in  the  map.  •  See  map  of  the  Hundred  of  Penwith,  Plat.  I. 

M  m  m  m  garrifon. 
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garrifon.  Laftly,  they  are  all  laid  in  ruins,  poflibly  by  the  Britans, 
who,  as  Toon  as  the  Danes  were  gone,  had  reafon  fufficient  to  wreak 
their  fpite,  and  demolifh  them,  remem bring  how  bitterly  they  had 
fmarted  bv  the  garriions  they  contain’d. 

It  may  be  afk’d,  why  fhould  thefe  Caftles  have  British  names,  if 
of  Danifh  eredtion?  Britilh  names  they  have,  ’tis  true,  but  the  lingle 
circumftance  of  a  name  cannot  over-ballancc  the  reafons  which  go 
before.  What  the  Danes  call’d  them  we  cannot  tell,  though  for  di- 
fti  notion  fake  the  garrifon  had  doubtlcfs  different  names  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hills ;  but  the  Danifh  names  expired  with  the  poflefllon,  and 
of  the  Danifh  language  we  find  no  traces  which  were  owing  to  the 
intercourfe  of  the  Cornifh,  and  the  Danes  of  thofe  times.  When  the 
Danes  left  Cornwall  the  natives  nam’d  the  Caftles  from  fome  famous 
exploit  ,  as  the  cattle  of  the  Bloody  Field;  from  it's  ftrong  fitua- 
tion  and  works,  as  the  Iron  Caltlec;  Irom  the  name  of  the  lands  or 
manour  on  which  it  flood,  as  the  cattle  of  Ch  un  ;  or  from  the  re¬ 
markable  height  of  the  hill,  as  Caftle-andinas';  but  it  can  be  no 
more  concluded  that  the  Britans  erected  thefe  caftles,  becaufe  they 
have  Britilh  names,  than  that  the  Saxons  built  Exeter  or  Salifbury 
becaufe  thefe  cities  have  Saxon  names.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  a  common  miftake  in  calling  and  writing  the  name  of  the 
great  caftle  (of  the  fame  kind  we  are  now  treating  of)  near  St.  Co- 
lumb,  and  that  in  the  parilli  of  Ludgvan,  Caftle-an-Danis,  as  if  it 
were  call’d  fo,  becaufe  it  was  a  Danifh  caftle.  This  cannot  be  the 
true  name,  for  it  would  be  no  diftindtion  (which  is  the  reafon  of  all 
names)  for  the  inhabitants  to  call  them  Danis  (i.  e.  Danifh)  caftles, 
where  there  are  fo  many  of  one  ftructure,  and  fo  near  one  another, 
and  all  as  much  built  by  the  Danes,  one  as  another.  It  muft  be  writ¬ 
ten  therefore  Dinas  (not  Danis)  for  fo  the  Cornifh  call  the  fortify’d 
hills,  as  Pendinas  near  Falmouth ;  Dinas,  in  Padftow;  little  Dinas  in 
St.  Anthony.  The  reafons  for  the  other  Britifh  names  we  have  feen 
before,  but  this  name  they  gave  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  molt 
confpicuous  and  ftrongeft  fort  of  any  particular  diftridt. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  walled  Cajlles  defigned  for  Refidence  as  well  as  Defetice. 

THESE  are  likcwife  of  two  forts,  either  with,  or  without  a 
Keep f.  Thofe  without  a  Keep  were  generally  built  Turret- 
wife,  of  which  fort,  we  have  but  one  now  remaining,  that  I  can  fpcak 

*  Caftle  Lefgudzhclc.  1  Caftle  Horneck .  by  a  Hillock  (or  Tumulus)  for  the  moft  part  artifi- 

Caftlc  Ch’un.  r  Cafllc-an-dinas.  dally  rais’d.  See  Trematon,  Plate  XXVI.  and 

r  A  Keep  is  a  building  elevated  above  the  reft  Lanccfton,  Plate  XXVIII. 

of 
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of  in  Cornwall and  that  is  Caftle  Karnbre,  and  even  this  has  been  fome- 
vvhat  alter'd  to  make  it  a  Lodge  for  the  old  Park  in  which  it  hands  \ 
However,  there  is  fomething  lingular  in  the  lituation,  plan,  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  this  caftle,  for  which  rcafon  I  have  added  Icons  of  it1,  and 
fhall  deferibe  it. 

Karnbr£  Caftle  hands  on  a  rocky  knoll  at  the  Eaftern  end  of  Karn-  c,aJii< 
br&  hill.  The  building,  ( Plate  V.  Fig.  a  c.  pag.  112.)  is  footed  Karnlrc 
on  a  veiy'  irregular  ledge  of  vaft  rocks,  whole  furfaces  are  very  uneven, 
fome  high,  fome  low,  and  confequcntly  the  floors  of  the  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor  muft  be  lo  too.  The  rocks  were  not  contiguous,  for 
which  reafon  the  architect  has  contriv’d  fo  many  arches  horn  rock  to 
rock,  as  would  carry  the  wall  above.  The  ledge  of  rocks  was  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  rooms  purchas’d  with  fo  much  labour,  neither  capacious 
nor  hand  fome,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Plan,  ad.  The  walls,  as 
will  beft  appear  in  the  elevation,  have  in  one  of  the  turrets  (a)  three 
ftorics  of  windows,  in  (b)  but  one,  and  arc  pierc’d  every  where  by 
final  1  holes  to  defery  the  enemy,  and  difeharge  their  arrows,  and  lbme 
perhaps  added  in  the  more  modern  times  lor  mulkets.  There  were 
fome  Buildings  (now  all  down)  at  the  North  Weft  end  which  were  the 
outworks  to  this  caftle,  but  it’s  greateft  fecurity  was  the  difficult  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  die  hill  being  ftrew'd  with  great  rocks  on  every  fide. 

This  was  certainly  a  Britifh  building,  and  erected  in  thole  unculti¬ 
vated  ages,  when  fuch  rocky,  hideous  lituations  were  the  choice  of 
of  warlike,  rough  and  ftern  minds. 

The  point  on  which  this  Caftle  Hands  is  not  die  higheft  part  of  the 
hill*;  that  is  taken  up  by  a  circular  fortification  a  m,  about  300  yards 
to  the  Weft  of  the  forme  r.-f-  Here  we  find  the  ruins  ot  a  ftone  wall  h, 
which  ruins  are  twenty  feet  wide,  and  fhew  the  wall  to  have  been  of 
confiderable  height  and  thicknefs ;  it  is  call’d  the  Old  Caftle :  it’s 
Wefternmoft  fide  was  built  on  the  foundation  of  a  facred  mound  which 
inclos'd  the  greateft  part  of  this  hill,  for  religion  k;  but  it’s  eaftern 
part  deferted  that  mound  at  G  and  M,  and  was  determin’d  by  the 
height  of  the  ground,  as  it  ought  to  be.  That  it  was  built  by  the 
ancient  Britans,  and  as  anciently  as  when  Druidilin  was  the  cftablifh’d 
religion  in  Cornwall,  I  have  great  reafon  to  think,  bccaufe  I  find  the 
large  flat  ftones  which  have  moft  remarkable  Rock-bafons  (inftruments 
probably  of  Druid  fupcrftition)  at  g  and  l,  left  entire,  as  if  preferv’d 
out  of  devotion ;  whereas  if  this  wall  had  been  built  by  Saxons, 
Danes,  or  even  Chriftians,  they  would  certainly  have  been  clove  up, 
as  being  of  the  quoit  or  di/ctis  fhape,  and  therefore  commodious  for 
the  ule  of  building;  in  the  next  place  I  obferve  that  their  wall  docs 


*  The  reft,  as  they  were  Britifti,  being  deftroy’d 
likely  in  the  Danifh  wars. 

h  Belonging  to  the  family  of  Ballet,  whofc  an* 
ceftral  feat,  call'd  Tchidhy  is  within  two  miles  of  it. 


4  Plate  V.  •  See  the  elevation  of  this 

hill  at  the  end  of  Chap.  xiii.  lib.  iv. 
f  See  the  Map,  Plate  V. 

*  Sec  lib.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  pag.  114. 
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not  cut,  or  mangle  any  of  their  facred  circles,  which  are  numerous 
here  ;  whereas  there  is  not  that  care  taken  of  thefe  places  of  devo¬ 
tion  in  the  Danifh  Fortifications.  The  Rock-bafons  of  that  vaft  crag 
call’d  Kamidiak,  were  probably  carry ’d  oft'  to  build  Caftle  Ch’un ; 
and  at  Caftle  Treryn  (Plate  XXII.)  I  obferve  one  of  the  Danifh 
valiums  B,  cutting  one  of  the  Druid  holy  circles,  and  paifing  quite 
through  it ;  and  where  die  Danes  have  ftone  walls  in  dieir  cliff  caftles, 
we  find  few  or  none  of  the  Rock-bafons.  All  ftrong  evidences,  diat 
the  Danes  had  no  reverence  for  diefe  works,  and  therefore  where  we 
find  them  fpar’d,  we  have  realon  to  conclude  that  they  were  fpar’d 
by  the  Britans  out  of  reipedt  to  dieir  own  religion.  There  feems  to 
have  been  part  of  a  ftone  wall  built  on  the  North  fide  of  this  hill, 
running  from  the  old  Caftle,  nearly  Eaft,  towards  the  new ;  it  was 
built  on  the  foundation  of  die  religious  mound  before  mention'd, 
but  it  does  not  reach  within  fixty  yards  ol  the  new  Caftle,  and  was 
never  finifhed. 

By  the  Military  Remains  on  this  hill,  the  Britifii  Coins  of  Gold, 
die  Roman  Coins,  Weapons  of  War,  and  odier  things  (probably  Ro¬ 
man)  found  here,  (not  to  infill  upon  the  fevcral  Religious  Monu¬ 
ments  mention’d  Book  II.  Chap.  XVII.)  diis  hill  mull  have  been  a 
place  of  ancient  and  great  refort  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  peace ; 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  and  frequented  by  the  moft  confider- 
able  among  the  Britans.* 

T'nd'nnJo  Tindagcl  Caftle  1  (Plate  XXV.)  was  built  on  a  cape  of  land,  the 

gel  Caftle.  extremity  of  which  was  a  Peninfula ,  a  very  lofty  hill,  e.  Where  this 
Peninfula  join'd  die  main  land,  there  are  the  fortifications  partly  on 
the  Peninfula ,  and  partly  on  the  Main.  The  Remains  here  arc  not 
very  conliderablc.  The  Ruins  on  the  Peninfula  confift  of  a  circular 
garretted  wall  D,  inclofing  fome  buildings,  among  which  there  was  a 
u  pretty  chapel  of  St.  Uliane,  with  a  tomb  on  the  left  fide  Handing  in 
“  Leland’s  dme  (temp.H.  8.)  and  men  then  alive  remember’d  a  poftem 
“  door  of  iron.”  Leland  (vol.  ii.  pag.  8i.)  calls  this  improperly  the 
Dungeon,  and  thinks  the  fituadon  muft  have  render’d  it  impregna¬ 
ble  ;  the  cliffs,  it  muft  be  own’d,  are  hideous,  and  not  to  be  climb'd 
without  the  utmoft  danger,  but  with  all  deference  to  fo  great  a  judge 
of  andquity,  the  ground  here  was  badly  chofen,  the  hUl  dipping  fo 
very  quick,  that  every  thing  within  the  wall  was  expos'd  to  a  hill 
over  againft,  and  fcarce  an  arrow-flight  from  it ;  whereas  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  to  have  plac’d  the  Fortrels  higher,  lo  as  it  ftiould  have 
reach’d  the  top  of  the  hill  n  ;  This  would  indeed  have  expos’d  the 
inhabitants  more  to  the  weather,  but  lefs  to  the  enemy,  which  laft, 
in  fuch  works  is  moft  to  be  confidered.  The  walls  on  the  Main 

•  The  elevation  therefore  (as  of  a  hill  that  has  feen  at  the  end  of  chap.  xiii.  of  this  book, 
afforded  a  great  treafurc  of  antiquities)  maybe  1  Reftius  f.Tintughcl;  via.  the  high  fortify ’d  hill. 

.  inclole 
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inclofe  two  narrow  courts,  and  cover  better  than  the  other,  and  at 
the  end  a  the  higheft  part  of  this  fortrefs  there  are  feveral  Stone  fteps 
to  afeend  unto  the  Parapet  for  making  difeoveries.  The  Walls  were 
garreted,  and  arc  pierc’d  with  many  fquare  little  holes  as  at  Karnbre. 

This  part  of  the  fortification  was  anciently  join'd  to  that  of  the  Pe- 
nbfula  by  a  Draw-bridge,  but  it  was  decay’d  before  Lcland  came 
there,  and  the  want  of  it  fupply’d  by  long  Elm-trees  lay'd  as  a  bridge, 

(vol.  7.  p.  10O.)  but  the  gap,  c,  (purpofely  cut  thro’  the  IJlmus  at  firft 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  works  d)  is  now  much  widen’d,  and  the  com¬ 
munication  intercepted.  The  whole  was  a  large  work,  and  plac'd 
here  for  the  fake  ot  Ihutting  out  the  enemy  by  means  of  the  narrow 
IJlmus ,  which  errour  in  the  firft  defign  inevitably  planted  it  fo 
low  that  little  of  what  happened  in  the  country  adjacent  could  be  def- 
cry'd  from  it.  This  Caftlc,  fo  noted  for  the  birth  of  die  famous  King 
Arthur,  about  die  end  of  the  5th  century,  needs  no  proofs  of  it’s 
being  aBritifti  Structure.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  at 
that  time,  how  long  before  we  can’t  fay,  but  probably  the  product 
of  the  rudeft  times,  before  the  Comifti  Britans  had  learnt  from  the 
Romans  any  tiling  of  the  art  of  war,  for  it  cannot  be  conceiv’d  that 
any  people  who  had  feen  the  Romans  chufe  their  ground,  fortify,  or 
attack,  would  ever  have  plac’d  a  Fortrefs  lb  injudiciously.  It  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  one  of  the  Caftlcs  of  die  Earls  of  Cornwall  to  the  time  of 
Richard  King  of  the  Romans,  who  entertain’d  here,  his  nephew  Da¬ 
vid  Prince  of  Wales.  After  the  death  of  Richard,  and  liis  Ion  Ed¬ 
mund,  Earls  of  Cornwall,  all  the  ancient  Caftlcs  went  to  ruin,  from 
Palaces  became  Prifons,  and  Gaols,  and  this  among  the  reft.  There 
was,  however,  a  yearly  Stipend  allow’d  for  keeping  this  Caftle,  till 
the  Lord  Treafurcr,  Burleigh,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  aboliSh’d 
it,  as  a  fuperlluous  charge  to  the  crown. 

There  is  another  Caftle  of  this  kind  call’d  Caerguidn,  (or  White 
Caftle)  in  the  pariSh  of  Sancrcd,  which,  becaule  it  lies  in  the  Side  of 
a  hill,  and  has  not  the  judgment  of  die  ground,  I  cannot  think  Da- 
nifli,  but  Bridlli,  and  very  ancient. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Walled  Cajlles  for  Rcfidencc  aud  Defence ,  which  have  Keeps ; 

and  firjl  of  Trematon. 

TH  E  moft  entire  Caftle  of  this  fort,  but  the  leaft  which  we  JrJ™ton 
have  in  Cornwall,  is  that  call'd  generally  Trematon  °,  by  Le- 
land  Tremcrtoun,  in  the  parifti  ol  St.  Stephens  near  Saltafh.  The 

**  In  Domcfday  Trcmctona. 
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Wall  of  the  Baflecourt,  a,  (Plat.  XXVI.  Fig.  i.)  is  Hill  Handing,  ditch’d 
without,  and  pierc’d  in  feveral  places  with  certain  loop-holes,  fome 
fquare,  (as  thole  before  in  Karn-bre,  and  Tindagcl)  fbme  narrow,  and 
high,  as  c,  and  lome  crofs-wiie,  as  d.  There  is  no  tower  projecting 
from  this  Wall,  but  the  gateway,  which  lccms  (together  widi  the 
Walls  near  it)  more  modern  than  the  reft  of  die  building. 

The  Bals-court  was  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  and  once 
charg’d  with  feveral  buildings  which  are  now  all  gone.  At  one  end 
of  this  Court  is  an  artificial  hill  c,  which  by  the  dipping  of  the  valley 
at  e,  is  diere  of  a  very  conliderable  height,  and  has  a  large  ditch 
round  die  bottom  ;  but  next  die  Bafs-court  is  only  about  30  feet  per¬ 
pendicular.  On  the  top  of  this  taper  hill  is  ereCfed  the  Keep  f,  of 
an  oval  figure  *,  the  outer  Wall  of  which  is  Hill  Handing,  ten  feet 
thick,  two  feet  of  which  is  taken  up  with  the  garreted  Parapet,  the 
other  eight  make  the  breadth  of  the  rampart.  The  entrance  is  to¬ 
wards  the  Wefl,  where  the  arch  over  the  gateway,  is  round,  not 
pointed,  and  therefore  the  more  ancient.  The  top  of  the  Parapet  is 
about  30  feet  high  from  the  area  within,  which  is  now  converted  into 
a  garden  of  pot-herbs ;  but  the  man  who  fliew’d  the  Caflle,  and  made 
the  garden  for  his  own  life,  remembers  a  chimney,  and  fome  part  of 
walls  Handing,  of  which  there  are  now  no  traces.  The  holes  for  the 
beams  are  plain,  and  in  two  rows,  but  bodi  lo  near  the  top  of  the 
rampart,  that,  I  imagine,  there  could  be  but  one  flight  of  rooms,  and 
that  the  double  beaming  was  contriv’d  for  the  better  fupporting  the 
roof,  upon  which  in  time  of  action  die  Soldiers  did  duty.  There  is 
no  window  in  all  this  Keep,  for  which  realon  I  conclude,  they  muH 
have  had  a  little  Court,  (or  Well,  as  the  builders  term  it)  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  die  Keep  to  give  light  and  air,  in  lome  fuch  manner,  as  we 
fhall  And  by  and  by  in  another  Caflle,  and  as  is  fliewn  in  this  by  dotted 
lines  in  the  plan  annex’d,  at  h.  Thislitde  Court,  tis  true,  would  yield 
but  litde  light,  but  it  was  to  ftrengthen  their  rampart,  that  they  deny’d 
themfelves  the  pleafure  of  windows ;  and  hence  it  was  that  tliefe 
Keeps  are  often  call’d  the  Dungeons  of  the  Caftles  to  which  they 

Trematon  Caflle  was  the  head  of  a  Barony  of  the  ancient  Dukes 
of  Cornwall.  It  appears  by  Domefday",  that  William  Earl  of  More- 
ton  *f  and  Cornwall  had  here  his  caflle  and  market,  and  reflded  here ; 
but  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  this  William,  or  his  father  Robert, 
(half  brother  to  the  Conqueror)  were  the  builders  of  all  the  caflles 
which  they  had.  For  when  the  Conqueror  came  in,  the  laft  Earl  of 
Cornwall  of  Britifli  blood,  (by  fome  call’d  Candorus,  by  Cambden, 
Cadocus)  delcended  from  a  long  train  of  Anceftors,  fometime  call’d 

*  See  the  plan  PI.  XXVI.  Fig.  ii.  +  Alias  Mortagne,  alias  Moriton. 

*  Cantbdcn  pag  21. 
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Kings,  fometime  Dukes,  and  Earls  of  Cornwall,  was  difplac’d,  and 
his  Lands  as  well  as  Honours  given  to  Robert  Earl  of  Moreton,  and 
’tis  natural  to  think  that,  where  the  Refidence  of  thole  ancient  Earls 
of  Cornwall  was,  there  he  faded  his  Court,  as  at  Lancefton,  Tin- 
dagel,  and  Trematon.  Mr.  Carewin  his  furvey  (pag.  112.)  gives  us 
this  account  of  an  ancient  Monument  found  in  the  parifli  Church  of  St. 
Stephen’s  to  which  this  Caftle  belongs.  “  I  have  received  information 
“  (fays  he)  from  one  averring  eye  witnefs  that  about  fourlcore  years 
“  iince,  there  was  digged  up  in  the  parifli  chancel,  a  leaden  coffin, which 
“  being  open’d,  fliew’d  the  proportion  of  a  very  big  man.  The  partie 
“  farder  told  me  how  a  writing,  graved  in  the  lead,  exprefs’d  the  fame 
“  to  be  the  burial  of  a  Duke,  wliofe  heir  was  married  to  the  Prince, 
“  but  who  it  fhould  be,  I  cannot  devife;  albeit,  my  beft  pleafing  con- 
u  jecture  lightedi  upon  Orgerius,  becaufe  his  daughter  was  married 
u  to  Edgar.”  Now  this  Orgerius  was  Duke  of  Cornwall,  A.  D.  959. 
and  might  probably  have  liv’d  at  Trematon  Caftle  in  this  parifh;  but 
he  was  buried  in  the  monaftery  of  Taviftock,  (as  Wm.  of  Malmfbury 
fays  pag.  146.)  fo  that  probably  the  Duke  of  Cormvall  buried  here, 
was  Cadoc,  hereafter  mention’d.  Farther  of  this  Caftle,  before-  be¬ 
fore  the  Conqucft,  I  have  not  yet  feen.  Under  Robert  Earl  of  More- 
ton  and  Cornwall,  it  appears  by  the  Exeter  Domefday,  that  Reginald 
de  Valletorta,  held  the  Caftle  but  the  inheritance  came  to  William 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  from  whom  it  pafs’d  by  attainder  to  the  crown, 
with  his  other  lands  and  dignities ;  dien,  as  fome  think,  Cadoc,  fon 
of  the  Condorus  abovemention’d,  was  reftor’d  to  the  Earldom  of 
Cornwall,  liv’d  and  dy'd  at  the  Caftle  of  Trematon,  leaving  one  only 
daughter  and  heir  Agnes,  marry’d  to  Reginald Fitz-Henry,  natural  fon 
to  Henry  I.  from  him  this  Lordfhipoi  Trematon  came  with  one  of  his 
daughters  to  Walter  Dunftavil,  Baron  of  Caftle-combc  in  Cornwall, 
whofe  iffiie  (male)  failing,  it  went  with  a  daughter  and  heir  to  Re¬ 
ginald  de  Valletorta,  (temp.  Ric.  I.)  who  had  59  Knights  fees  be¬ 
longing  to  the  honour  of  Trematon  \  His  fon  John  de  Valletorta 
had  iffiie  Roger,  (by  odiers  call'd  Reginald)  who,  having  only  two 
daughters,  Eglina  marry’d  to  Pomeroy  of  Bury  Pomeroy  in  De¬ 
von,  and  ofTrcgeny  in  Cornwall ;  and  Jone  marry’d  to  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Oakefton,  Knight,  faded  this  Lordfhip  of  Trematon,  on  Sir 
Henry  Pomeroy,  Knight,  his  grandfon  by  his  cldeft  daughter,  Eglina; 
and  this  Sir  Henry,  (or  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  and  title,  as  is 
more  likely)  did  by  his  deed  bearing  date  the  nth  of  Edward  the 
third,  releafe  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  (then  created  Duke  of 
Cornwall)  all  his  right,  and  claim  to  the  honour,  caftle,  and  manor 

c  cc  In  ca  Manfionc  habet  Comes  unum  Caflrum  ct  de  Comitc.”  fol.  67. 
u  ct  Raginaldus  (  fpoken  ofF  before  as  the  Hold-  *  Evidences  from  the  Red  Book  in  the  Exche- 
cr  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  Manor)  w  tenet  iftud  quer.  Car.  pag*  45*  ‘ 
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of  Trematon  It  then  became  again,  as  it  was  ntoft  anciently,  a 
part  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall,  and  fo  it  ftill  continues. 

One  of  die  principal  houfes  of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  was  Reftormel 
Caftle,  about  a  mile  North  of  die  town  of  Loftwithel.  This  Caftle 
Hands  not  on  a  factitious  hill,  for  the  architect  finding  a  rocky  Knoll, 
on  the  edge  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  deep  valley,  had  110  more  to  do 
than  to  plane  the  Rock  into  a  level,  and  fhape  it  round  by  a  ditch, 
and  the  Keep  would  have  elevation  enough  without  the  trouble  of 
railing  an  artificial  hill  (like  that  at  Trematon)  for  it  to  Hand  on. 
The  Bals-court  was  fore  defac'd,  as  Leland  fays  in  his  time.  Some 
few  ruins  were  to  be  feen  in  the  lower  part  (in  Mr.  Carew’s  time) 
where  the  ditch  is  very  wide  and  deep  Hill,  and  was  formerly  fill'd 
with  water  brought  by  pipes  from  an  adjoining  hill ;  on  the  higher 
fide  alfb  leading  to  the  principal  gate  there  are  traces  of  buildings  to 
be  found.  The  Keep  is  a  very  magnificent  one1 ;  the  outer  Wall, 
or  Rampart  is  an  exact  circle  102  feet  diameter  within,  and  ten  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  including  the  thicknefs  of  the  Parapet,  which  is  two 
feet  fix.  From  the  prefen t  floor  of  the  ground  rooms  to  the  top  of 
the  Rampart  is  27  feet  fix,  and  the  top  of  the  Parapet  is  (even  feet 
higher  garreted  quite  round.  There  are  three  flair-cafes  leading  to 
the  top  of  the  Rampart,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  gateway  afeending 
from  the  Court  within,  and  one  betwixt  the  inner  and  outermoft  gate. 
The  rooms  are  19  feet  wide,  the  windows  moflly  in  the  innermoft 
Wall  f  ;  but  there  are  fome  very  large  openings  ( in  the  outmofl  Wall, 
or  Rampart)  now  wall'd  up,  fhap’d  like  Gothick  Church-windows, 
fharp-arch’d,  which  were  formerly  very  handfomc  and  plealimt  win¬ 
dows,  and  made  to  enjoy  the  profpedt,  their  reccfles  reaching  to  the 
plancliing  of  the  rooms :  thefe  large  openings  arc  all  on  the  chamber- 
floor  (where  the  rooms  of  State  feem  to  have  been)  and  from  the  floor 
of  thefe  chambers  you  pafs  on  a  level  to  the  chapel  d.  This  chapel 
is  but  2  5  feet  fix  by  17  feet  fix,  but  that  it  might  be  the  more  com¬ 
modious,  there  feems  to  have  been  an  anti-chapel  c.  This  chapel,  as 
Leland  well  obferves,  (vol.  iii.  pag.  24.)  is  a  newer  work  than  the 
Caftle  itfelf,  and  I  may  add,  that  the  gateway,  and  the  large  win¬ 
dows  in  the  Rampart  wall  are  alfo  more  modern  than  the  Keep,  for 
they  were  not  made  for  war  and  fafety,  but  for  plcafure  and  gran¬ 
deur  ;  and  yet  as  modern  as  thefe  things  compar'd  with  the  reft  may 
appear,  they  rhuft  be  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  Edmund  fon  of  Richard 
King  of  the  Romans,  (temp.  Edw.  I.)  for,  flnee  his  death,  I  cannot 
find  tliat  any  Earl  of  Cornwall  refided  here.  Richard  King  of  the 
Romans  kept  his  Court  here,  and  in  all  probability  made  thefe  addi- 


q  In  consideration  (as  Mr.  Hals  fays)  of  an  Worthies  of  Devon,  and  in  the  pofleflion  of  Roger 

annuity  of  40 1.  per  annum  out  of  the  Exchequer,  Pomeroy  of  Sandridgc  in  Devon,  ]£fq; 

which  deed  was  extant  when  Mr.  Prince  writ  his  <  Sec  die  plan,  Plate  XXVII. 
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tions  (temp.  Hen.  III.)  The  Offices  belonging  to  this  Caftlc,  lay  be¬ 
low  it  in  the  Bafs-court,  where  ligns  of  much  ruins  to  the  North  and 
Eaft  are  Bill  apparent,  and  with  the  ruins  on  either  hand  as  you  come 
towards  the  great  gate  from  the  Weft,  ffiew  that  this  Caftle  was  of 
great  extent ;  there  was  an  Oven  (as  Mr.  Carew  fays)  of  14  feet 
largenefs  among  the  ruins  in  the  Bafs-court,  and  may  ferve  to  give  us 
fome  idea  of  the  hofpitality  of  thofe  times.  This  noble  Keep  (as 
well  as  die  Bafs-court)  is  now  all  in  ruins,  over  which  Mr.  Carew’s 
Lamentation,  in  his  lomewhat  antiquated,  but  nervous  ftyle,  runs  thus 
“  Certes  (fays  he,  pag.  138.)  it  may  move  compaffion,  that  a  palace 
“  fo  healthful  for  air,  fo  delightlul  for  profpect,  fo  necefiary  for 
“  commodities,  fo  fair  in  regard  of  thole  days  for  building,  and  fo 
“  ftrong  for  defence,  fhould  in  time  of  fecure  peace,  and  under  the 
«  protection  of  it’s  natural  Princes  be  wronged  with  thofe  fpoilings, 

“  than  which  it  could  endure  no  greater  at  the  hands  of  any  foreign, 

“  and  deadly  enemy  ;  for  the  park  is  difpark’d,  the  timber  rooted  up, 

“  the  conduit  pipes  taken  away,  the  roof  made  fale  of,  the  planch- 
“  ings  rotten,  the  Walls  fallen  down,  and  the  hewed  ftones  of  the 
“  windows,  dournes,  and  clavels,  pluck’d  out  to  ferve  private 
“  buildings ;  only  there  remaineth  an  utter  defacement  to  complain 
«  upon  this  unregarded  diftrefs 

The  Caftle  and  Honour  has  never  been  alienated,  as  far  I  have 
learn’d,  from  the  inheritance  of  the  Dukes  and  Earls  of  Cornwall. 

There  was  a  park  round  it,  wrell  wooded,  and  fuitable  to  the  quality 
of  the  ancient  owners,  but  with  feveral  other  parks  in  this  county, 

(there  having  been  formerly  belonging  to  this  Earldom  nine  Parks, 
and  one  chace,  or  foreft*)  difpark’d  by  Hen.  VIII.  at  the  inftance  of 
Sir  Richard  Pollard  *. 

Bofcaftle,  call'd  fo  from  being  the  Caftle  of  the  Lord  Botreaux,  (a  Bofcaftie. 
family  anciently  of  great  pofteffions  in  this  county)  was  a  Caftle  of 
the  fame  kind  as  we  are  now  treating  of,  and  the  round  artificial 
hill  is  ftill  to  be  feen  (call’d  the  Court);  the  hill  was  fmall, and  there 
are  no  other  remains. 

Lancefton  Caftle  is  the  laft  I  fhall  mention,  and  was  by  far  the  ^ffon 
ftrongeft  of  all  our  Cornifh  Caftles.  Leland,  who  was  a  judicious 
traveller,  and  had  feen  the  moft  remarkable  places  of  England  lays, 
the  hill  “  on  which  the  Keep  ftands,  is  large,  and  of  a  terrible 
“  height,  and  the  Arx  (viz.  Keep)  of  it  having  three  feveral  wards 
“  is  the  ftrongeft,  but  not  the  biggeft  that  ever  I  faw  in  any  ancient 
<l  work  in  England w 

•  I  think  this  Caftlc  muft  have  been  built  fincc  lean  Library  among  the  Dugdale  M  S's. 

the  Norman  Conquett,  for  in  the  Exeter  Domcf-  *  Dodridge  pag.  1 1 8. 

day  it  is  not  nam’d,  nor  in  a  Lift  of  the  Earl  of  u  Car.  pag.  23. 

Moreton’s  Lands  and  Caftles,  communicated  by  w  Vol.  ii.  pag*  79* 

Francis  Gregor,  Efq;  from  a  M  S.  in  the  Alhmo- 
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Plate  xxvm  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  North  Eaft  a,  the  gateway 

120  feet  long,  whence  turning  to  die  right  you  mount  a  terrace 
running  parallel  to  die  Rampart,  till  you  come  to  the  angle,  on 
which  there  is  a  round  tower,  now  call’d  the  Witches  tower  b. 
From  hence  the  terrace  turns  away  to  the  left  at  right  angles,  and 
continues  on  a  level,  parallel  to  the  Rampart,  which  is  nearly  of 
the  thicknefs  of  12  feet  dll  you  come  to  c.  Here  was  a  femi- 
circular  tower,  and  as  I  fuppole  a  guard-room  ,and  gate  :  from  this 
place  the  ground  riles  very  quick,  and  through  a  pafiage  of  feven 
feet  wide  you  alcend  the  cover’d-way  d,  betwixt  two  walls  which  are 
pierc'd  with  narrow  windows  for  obfervation,  and  yet  cover  the  com¬ 
munication  betwixt  the  Bafs-court,  and  the  Keep,  or  Dungeon,  on 

‘Seethe Plan  the  top  of  all  e.  The  whole  Keep  is  93  feet  diameter.*  It  confided 

Fig.  iii.  of  three  wards.  The  Wall  of  the  hrd  Ward  f.  was  not  quite  diree 
feet  thick,  and  dierefore,  I  think,  could  only  be  a  parapet  for  fol- 
diers  to  light  from,  and  defend  the  brow  of  die  hill.  Six  feet  with¬ 
in  e  Hands  the  lecond  Wall  f,  which  is  twelve  feet  thick,  and  has  a 
ftair-cafe  three  feet  wide,  at  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  at  g  run¬ 
ning  up  to  the  top  of  the  Rampart ;  the  entrance  of  this  Aair-calc 
has  a  round  arch  of  done  over  it.  From  g  pading  on  to  n,  you  find  the 
entrance  1,  into  the  innermod  ward,  and  on  the  left  of  that  entrance 
a  winding  daircale  conducts  you  to  the  top  of  diis  innermod  Rampart, 
the  Wall  of  which  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  32  feet  high  from  the  door  k. 
The  room  k  is  1 8  feet  fix  diameter ;  it  was  divided  by  a  planching 
into  two  rooms.  The  upper-room  had  to  the  Ead  and  Wed  two 
large  openings,  which  were  both  windows,  and  (as  I  am  inclin’d  to 
think)  doors  alfo  in  time  of  action,  to  pafs  from  this  Dungeon  out 
upon  the  principal  rampart  f,  from  which  the  chief  defence  was  to 
be  made ;  for  it  mud  be  oblerv’d,  that  the  lecond  Ward  h  was  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  flat  roof  at  the  height  of  the  rampart  f,  which  made 
the  area  there  very  roomly  and  convenient  for  numbers ;  thefe  open¬ 
ings,  therefore,  upon  occafion,  ferv'd  as  pafiages  for  the  loldicrs  to  go 
from  pne  Rampart  to  the  other.  In  the  upper-room  of  k  there  was 
alfo  a  chimney  to  the  North ;  underneath,  there  was  a  dungeon 
which  had  no  light.  The  lofty  taper  hill  on  which  this  Arong 
Keep  is  built  is  partly  natural,  and  partly  artificial ;  it  Iprcad  farther 
into  the  town  anciently  than  it  does  now,  and  by  the  Radius  of  it  was 
320  feet  diameter,  and  very  high*.  Norden  gives  us  a  Wall  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  hill,  and  tho’  there  is  no  drefs  to  be  lay’d  on  his  drawings, 
yet,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  it  had  a  wall,  or  parapet,  round  the  bottom 
of  it,  towards  the  town,  for  the  principal  Rampart  of  the  Bafs-court 

*  I  took  the  height  of  it  by  a  Quadrant,  and  violently,  I  cannot  depend  on  the  obfervation; 
made  it  from  the  Bafs-court  to  the  parapet  of  the  tho’,  I  believe,  Vu  pretty  near  the  truth. 

Dungeon  L  104  feet  perpendicular,  but  as  it  rain’d 
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breaks  off  very  abruptly  fronting  the  town,  and  feems  patch’d,  and 
maim’d  at  m#,  and  to  have  loft  fome  works  at  this  place.  The  Bais-court  See  Elcvae. 
(half  of  which,  or  more,  as  I  judge,  is  now  cover'd  with  the  houfes 
of  the  town)  had  formerly  in  it,  the  Aflize-hall,  a  very  fpacious 
building  ;  a  chapel,  and  other  buildings  now  all  gone,  but  the  county 
goal  n  :  at  the  Weftcrn  end  there  is  another  gateway  o,  into  the  town, 
but  more  modem  than  the  reft. 

The  buildings  which  remain  of  this  Caftle  are  of  different  ftyles, 
and  fhew  that  the  feveral  parts  oi  this  Caftle  were  built  at  different 
times.  For  at  the  firft  entrance  through  the  great  gateway,  vou  have 
a  flat,  but  pointed  arch  over  the  firft  gate ;  but  within  at  the  fecond 
gate  you  have  a  much  rounder  arch.  There  is  a  round  tower  b  on  the 
angle  of  the  Rampart,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  the  Roman  ftyle. 

There  is  a  fquarenefs  alfo  in  the  Area  of  the  Bafs-court,  which  agrees 
with  the  manner  of  the  Romans  much  more  than  any  thing  we  have 
in  our  other  Giftles ;  but  whether  thefe  parts  are  as  old  as  the  Ro¬ 
man  times,  I  cannot  fay.  However,  that  the  Romans  fhould  fortify 
here,  is  not  at  all  improbable,  confidering  that  the  fituation  of  this 
Caftle  near  the  ford  of  the  river  Tamar,  makes  it  a  pafs  of  great 
confequence.  The  river  Tamar  running  away  to  the  South,  is  ei¬ 
ther  dangerous,  or  impafiable  below  this  place,  and  all  learned  men 
allow,  that  the  Romans  were  not  fond  of  the  tedious  work  of  build¬ 
ing  bridges,  and  it  was  therefore  the  more  cuftomary  with  them  to 
take  pofleflion  of  the  Fords.  Now  all  below  this  place  is  fecur’d  by 
the  Tamar,  but  near  this  Caftle  the  river  is  fordable  in  feveral  places. 

Here  therefore  it  was  proper  to  have  a  garrifon,  and  by  placing  ano¬ 
ther  at  Stratton  on  the  North  Sea,  (between  which,  and  Lancefton, 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  way 1 )  they  form’d  a  chain  from 
the  North  at  Stratton,  to  the  South  Sea  at  Plymouth.  This  was  there¬ 
fore  a  ftation  of  great  importance,  and  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  attention,  and  that  the  Romans  were  here  early,  has  been  intima¬ 
ted  before*,  and  appears  ftill  more  likely  from  fome  Coins  which  have 
already  reach’d  my  notice  ;  one  of  Vefpafian,  one  of  Domitian,  found 
in  the  Walls  of  an  old  houfe,  and  a  third  found  in  digging  a  vault  in 
the  Church  with  the  letters  Iuli,  plainly  to  be  feen  upon  it,  and  will, 

’tis  to  be  hop’d,  be  more  confirm’d,  either  by  what  are  known  to 
other  perfons  at  prefent,  or  may  hereafter  be  difeover’d  in  greater 
number. 

I  know  it  is  generally  held  that  William  Earl  of  Moreton  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  built  this  Caftle;  but  this  is  a  vague  exprefllon,  and  muft  not  be 
underftood,  fo  as  to  fuppofe  him  the  original,  firft  builder,  and  found¬ 
er  of  this  Caftle.  That  he  built  fomething  here  is  not  unlikely,  but 


*  See  of  the  Roman  Way  near  Stratton,  be¬ 
fore,  pag.  307. 


%  Lib.  iv.  chap.  vi. 


that 
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that  he  built  all,  can  never  be  agreed  to,  when  we  confider  of  what 
different  parts  it  confiHs,  and  recoiled:  that  it  was  a  Gallic  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Normans  came  over. 

The  town  was  firH  built  *  by  Eadulphus,  brother  to  Alpfius,  Duke 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  about  the  year  900,  but  the  Callle  mull  be 
much  more  ancient,  tor  the  town  was  evidently  built  for  the  lake  oi 
the  Callle,  to  be  near  the  refidence  of  the  Prince,  not  the  Callle  to 
guard  the  town.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  proofs ;  the  high  hill  on 
which  the  Keep  Hands  is  a  certain  evidence  that  it  was  lhap’d  in  the 
manner  we  fee  it,  before  the  town  could  be  form’d,  for  where  there 
are  houfes  lo  thick,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  think  ot  creeling  a  work 
of  this  kind.  The  hill  for  the  Keep  mull  be  certainly  the  firil  tiling 
confider’d  in  all  liich  works,  for  to  make  fuch  a  hill  after  other 
fortifications,  and  after  a  town  was  built  would  be  tearing  every 
thing  to  pieces.  The  garreted  Walls  which  went  round  the  town, 
are  manffeftly  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  Walls 
of  the  Callle.  In  the  Church  ot  the  town  there  is  not  the  leall  mark 
of  Antiquity,  the  Church  being  no  older  than  Henry  VII.  as  by  the 
date  1 5 1 1  on  the  Church- porch  appears  \  The  only  thing  lavour- 
ing  of  Antiquity  in  all  the  town  is  a  door  cafe  ,  carv’d  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  Saxons,  and  this  was  likely  remov’d  from  the 
buildings  of  the  Callle,  or  from  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Stephen's, 
for  where  it  Hands  at  prefent,  it  has  no  building  near  it  to  which  it 
has  any  correfpondence,  or  can  bear  the  leaff  relation.  So  that  the 
town  is  modem  in  comparifon  of  the  Cafrle,  and  was  built  for  it  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Prince’s  Court,  and  to  accommodate  the  per- 
fons  reforting  to  it.  This  Court  was  in  the  Cafilc,  which  has  large 
and  Royal  Jurildi&ion  Hill,  entirely  leparate  and  difiinCt  from  the 
corporation  of  the  town,  having  it’s  own  hereditary  conHable  who 
had  a  houfe  in  the  Bafs-court,  (temp.  Eliz.  Carew  1 1 7.)  and  liv’d 
there.  That  there  was  a  Caflle  here  before  the  ConqucH  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  for  Othomarus  de  Knivet*  (faid  to  be  of  Danilh  extraction) 
was  hereditary  conHable  of  the  Callle  of  LanceHon,  and  was  dif- 
plac’d  at  the  Norman  Invalion  for  being  in  arms  againfr  the  con- 
querour ;  and  Condorus  Earl  of  Cornwall,  at  that  time,  being  allb  di- 
veHed  of  his  Earldom,  the  town  and  CaHle  of  LanceHon  were  given 
by  the  Conquerour  to  Robert  Earl  of  Moreton,  with  the  Earldom 
of  Cornwall,  who  with  this  honour  had  288  Manors'  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Cornwall,  befides  558  Manors  in  other  counties William 


1  Hooker  in  Carew. 

b  “  It  was  (viz.  the  Town-Church)  from  a 
<c  Chantry  Chapel  re-edify  *d  and  enlarg’d  in  the 
€i  time  of  Henry  IV.  and  made  fufficicnt  to 
<c  contain  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town/*  Not.  Pari, 
pag.  20.  by  Br.  Willis,  Efq. 
c  Now  at  the  White-hart  Inn. 


d  Perhaps  Dunhevct  having  had  h is  name 
from  the  Town  call’d  Dunhevcd  ;  as  the  Dunhc- 
vets  of  Norfolk  had  (  as  Letaild  thinks  voL  9. 
xxxii.)  tho'  call'd  afterwards  Ncvets ;  dropping 
the  Dc  or  Du,  as  moft  families  now  have  done. 

•  248  fays  Br.  Willis,  Efq;  Not.  pag.  16. 
f  Rapin  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pag.  253. 

Earl 
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Earl  of  Moreton  and  Cornwall,  fon  and  heir  of  Robert,  kept  his 
Court  here,  and  likely  made  fome  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
buildings.  From  him  it  fell  to  the  Crown,  with  his  other  lands,  and 
palling  with  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall,  either  into  the  Crown,  or  by 
grant  from  it,  was  at  laft  unalienably  fix’d  to  the  Dukedom  of  Corn¬ 
wall  in  the  nth  of  Edward  III,  and  ftill  continues  part  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  Dutchy. 

It  is  call’d  by  Norden  ( pag.  21.)  “  the  Duke’s  moft  ancient  Caftle 
a  in  which  dwelt  divers  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Cornwall  before  William 
u  Earl  of  Moreton,”  (pag.  92.)  In  the  latter  part  of  which  afiertion 
he’s  right ;  but  whether  this  Caftle,  tho’  of  larger  juriidi<ftion,  higher 
honours,  and  ftronger  fortifications,  may  be  more  ancient  than  that 
of  Tindagel,  it  is  impofiible  to  determine. 

Several  Gendemen  in  Cornwall  hold  their  eftates  of  this  Honour,  by 
Cajlle-guard ,  being  bound  to  repair  (as  Leland  fays ,  vol.  7.  p.  1 14.^ 
and  defend  this  Caftle. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  fubjedl,  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  what  feems 
to  me  a  miftake,  relating  to  the  name  of  this  Caftle  and  Town. 
The  common  opinion  is,  diat  Lancefton  is  deriv’d  from  Lanftupha¬ 
don1;  Launftavcton,  as  in  Domefday ;  Loftephan,  as  in  Leland that 
is,  the  Church  of  Stephen  ;  whereas  they  feern  to  me,  the  names  of 
two  different  places.  The  Church  of  St.  Stephen  is  near  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Lancefton,  and  had  a  College  of  Canons  belonging  to  it 
before  the  Conqueft,  with  many  houles,  which,  as  in  odier  places  of 
like  kind,  people  thought  it  their  intereft  to  build  near  the  Monaftery, 
and  might  probably  enough  be  call’d  Lanftuphadon,  i.  e.  the  Town 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  Earl  Harold  poflefi’d  (as  Lord  of  the 
Manor)  this  Lanftavedon,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confefior,  and 
here  was  held  a  market  at  that  time,  but  the  Earl  of  Moreton  and 
Cornwall  transferr’d  it  to  his  own  Caftle,  that  is,  to  Lancefton. 
Utiutn  mercatum  quod  ibi  jacebat  ea  die  qua  *R.  E.  F.  V.  &  M.  ab- 
fhdit  hide  Covies  de  Moritonio  pofuit  in  Castro  Suo.  (Exeter 
Domelday ).  Now  if  Lanftuphadon  had  been  the  fame  as  Lancefton, 
with  what  propriety  could  it  be  faid  that  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  took 
away  the  market  from  Lanftaveton,  and  fix’d  it  in  his  own  Caftle, 
that  is,  in  the  town,  within  the  precincts,  and  rights  of  his  own  proper 
Giftle?  and  therefore  Lanftaveton,  and  this  Lancefton,  (where  the  Earl 
of  Cornwall's  Caftle  is)  rauft  be  two  different  places,  and  it  could  never 
be  call’d  Lanftaveton  Caftle,  but  by  miftake,  and  die  delufive  affinity 
of  names.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  Lancefton  is  the  proper  name 
of  this  Town,  for  the  abovemention’d  reafons,  as  well  as  that,  neither 
our  Towns  nor  our  Caftles  (in  this  county)  take  their  moft  ancient 
names  from  Saints ;  but  from  fome  notable  property  of  fituation, 

h  Ibid,  ut  fupra.  *  Rex  Edvardus  fuit  vivus  &  mortuus. 
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fhape,  the  ufe  they  were  defign’d  for,  or  river  on  which  they  are 
planted.  Now  Lancefton  fignifies  (in  mix’d  Bridfh)  the  Church  of 
the  Caftle,  and  in  the  inquilition  20  Edward  I.  (A.  D*  1293-4).  I 
find  it  was  rated  by  the  name  of  Capella  de  Cajlro  in  Decanatu  de 
EaJhvellJJjire.  Lancefton  may  alfo  be  a  contraction  of  Lancefterton ; 
for  in  the  Bilhoprick  of  Durham  we  have  Lanchefter,  the  Longovicus 
of  the  Romans,  and  Lancaftre  (in  Lancafhire)  ihould  have  the  fame 
derivation  ;  Langborongh,  that  is,  Longwn  burguni ,  a  Long-town  ; 
and  tis  not  iinprobable,  that  die  moll  ancient  name  of  this  Caftle 
fhould  have  been  Lanceftre,  and  the  town  thence  call'd  Lanceftreton, 
but  by  contraction  Lancefton,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Chefhire,  which 
is,  but  a  contraction  of  Cheitrefhirc,  (it’s  ancient  name)  and  Chefton 
for  Chefterton,  or  Ceftreton,  as  in  Kennctt  (Par.  Antiq.  pag.  224.) 
for  the  ealier  pronounciation.  This  place  has  alfo  another  ancient 
name,  Dunheved,  which  is  generally  fuppos’d  Saxon,  and  to  lignify 
die  head  of  the  hill;  but  the  learned  Baxter  in  his  Glofiary,  thinks 
that  Dunevet  is  the  fame  as  the  Nemctotacium,  (or,  as  it  fhould  be 
written  Nemetomagum  of  the  anon .  Ravennas)  and  to  his  opinion  I 
fubferibe,  becaufe  that  Nemct,  is  by  the  Cornifh  pronounced  and  writ¬ 
ten  Nevet,  and  Dun  is  Magus  for  Pagus ,  (a  Town  or  Village)  and 
Dun-huedh  fignifies,  in  the  Cornifh  language,  the  Swelling-Kill,  but 
Dun-hedh,  the  Long-hill,  from  which  fhape,  I  imagine,  the  Saxons 
(after  the  Romans)  call’d  it  alfo  Lanceftre,  and  Lanceftre- town.  I 
will  only  obferve  farther,  that  if  Baxter’s  Etymology  is  well  grounded, 
it  will  prove  this  place  as  ancient  as  die  Romans,  and  taken  notice  of 
in  their  Geography 

This  manner  of  fortifying  with  a  Bafs-court,  an  artificial-hill,  and 
a  Dungeon,  on  the  top  of  it,  is  very  ancient,  was  us’d,  perhaps,  by  the 
Romans,  but  certainly  by  the  Saxons.  That  the  Romans  fortify’d 
fometimes  in  this  manner,  the  old  Cunetium ,  now  Marlborough  in 
Wiltfhire,  gives  us  rcaion  to  believe.  “  The  Caftle  here 4  leems  to 
have  been  a  Roman  work  by  the  Brafs  Roman  Coins  that  were  found 
in  fhaping  the  Mount  in  the  time  of  the  late  Duke  of  Somerl'et,  which 
was  contriv’d  out  of  the  Keep  of  the  Caftle.”  In  Nottingham  Caftle 
there  are  the  remains  of  the  Keepk,  and  Dr.  Gale  places  here  the  Gau- 
fenna:  of  Antoninus.  The  Burgh  at  Leyden,  which  is  a  building  of 
the  fame  kind,  is  thought  to  be  Roman It  muft  however  be  own’d, 
that  in  the  Military  Architecture  of  the  Romans  in  other  parts,  fuch 
buildings  do  feldom  appear.  However  that  be,  that  the  Saxons  built  in 
this  manner,  long  before  the  Normans  came  in,  one  inftance  or  two  will 
be  fufficient  to  fhew.  Elfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  wife 
of  Ethclred  Earl  of  Mercia,  in  the  end  of  Autumn,  915,  built  fome 

!  Cambdcn’s  Annot.  pag.  129.  1  Brcval  y©L  i.  pag.  23.  Travels. 

k  Gale  i  Itin.  pag.  95.  J 
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fortifications  againft  the  Danes,  (which  are  ftill  call’d  the  Dungeon) 
upon  an  artificial  hill  at  Warwick  ».  The  fame  noble  Lady  built  a 
work  of  the  fame  kind  at  Tamworth  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Warwick  and  Staffordfhire.  She  is  faid  to  have  built  eight  Caftles ", 
all  call’d  Burrows,  alias  Burroughs,  and  very  properly,  becaufe  they 
were  fortifications  rais’d  on  hills  in  the  fiiape  of  Burrows,  or  Tumuli  •. 
’Tis  not  likely  that  Elfleda,  was  the  inventor  of  this  manner  of 
Fortifying,  her  father  Alfred  fcon  difeover'd  the  nccefiity  of  ftrong 
holds,  prefs’d  as  he  was  on  every  fide  by  the  Danes ;  and  yet,  as 
After  obferves,  the  Saxons  were  fo  indolent  and  ftupid,  that  they 
could  not  be  prevail'd  upon  bv  the  rnoft  prefling  inftances  of  the 
King  to  eredt  any  Caftles  and  Fortreftes,  till  they  were  drove  to  it 
by  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  and  then  Alfred  caus’d  feveral  to 
be  built.  Here  therefore  we  find  fortification  in  it’s  infancy  among 
the  Saxons,  even  when  the  country  was  over-run  by  the  Danes; 
and  whether  they  had  then  the  leifure  to  fhape  the  natural  hills, 
and  where  there  were  no  natural  hills  to  raife  even  mountains  for  the 
Keeps,  or  (as  feems  to  me  more  likely)  only  built  on  thefe  hills  al¬ 
ready  rais’d,  and  fhap’d  to  their  hand,  we  muft  leave  undecided. 
One  thing  I  would  obferve,  that  where  the  Saxons  found  any  Roman 
fortification,  they  call’d  it  Ceafter,  or  Chefter,  but  what  they  erected 
thcmfclvcs  in  this  manner  they  call’d  Burghs  from  the  hills  they  flood 
on ;  and  I  am  inclin’d  to  think  that  the  Saxons  generally  chofe  to 
fortify  in  this  manner,  (whether  the  hills  were  of  their  own  railing, 
or  not)  as  fluting  their  purpofe  cffetftually  againft  fuch  a  roving  ene- 
mv  as  the  Danes  were,  whereas  the  Romans  plac’d  their  forts  any 
where,  according  as  the  circumftances  of  the  time  and  ground  would 
permit,  but  generally  in  the  manner  of  the  encampment,  fquare,  for 
the  fake  of  the  health,  and  order  of  their  forces,  and  therefore  call’d 
by  the  Saxons  Ceafters,  Caftles,  or  Encampments.  Whether  the  arti¬ 
ficial  hill,  mention’d  at  Warwick,  was  at  that  time  rais’d,  or  had 
only  the  Keep  then  built  upon  it,  is  not  clearly  exprefs’d  ;  but  die 
feafon  of  the  year  feems  to  intimate  only  the  latter;  Autumn  being  a 
very  improper  time  of  the  year,  one  would  diink,  to  engage  in  a 
work  of  fb  much  labour  as  die  railing  an  artificial  hill,  and  a  work 
aJfo  that  requir’d  time  to  fettle,  before  it  was  capable  of  being  built 
upon.  In  fhort,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  where  the  Saxons 
found  thefe  artificial  hills  cre&ed  by  the  Romans,  they  built  new 
Keeps  upon  them,  and  added  what  works  were  neceftary  to  keep 
off  the  Danes.  Thefe  artificial  hills  were  works  of  time  and  labour, 


ro  J.  Rofli  Hill.  Reg.  Angli,  pag.  97.  Dugd. 
Warwicklhirc,  pag.  373. 

"  Nam’d  by  Huntiiigt.  pag.  104. 

*  Whence  when  thefe  CaiHcs  became  nume¬ 


rous,  and  almofl  in  every  Town,  fuch  Towns 
had  the  name  of  Burghs,  or  Burroughs,  and  Bur- 
rough  came  afterwards  to  figntfy  a  Town. 


but 
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but  as  it  was  necefiary  to  build  Caftles  fometimes  low,  and  among 
hills  to  fecure  a  narrow  pals,  or  to  command  a  creek,  or  valley  which 
had  a  navigable  river r ;  it  was  almoft  as  necefiary  to  raile  thele  arti¬ 
ficial  hills,  and  place  Keeps  upon  them  to  overlook  the  country, 
difcover  the  enemy  in  fealon,  and  in  times  of  extremity  for  the  gar- 
rifon  to  retire  to  as  their  laft  effort  ■>. 

So  far  have  we  gone  with  the  ancient  Forts  and  Caftles  of  this 
county,  which,  if  compar'd  with  the  Fortifications  of  the  prelent, 
and  modern  times,  mull,  doubtlels,  appear  weak  and  trifling,  confi- 
dering  the  improvements  which  Mathematicks,  and  the  difcovcries  of 
Gunnery  and  engineering,  have  added  to  the  latter ;  but  thofe  who 
compare  only  the  modem  fortification  with  the  ancient,  take  not  a 
proper  way  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  either.  Defence  and  fecu- 
rity  is  the  proper  end  of  fortifying,  and  the  ancient  manner  might 
have  aniwer’d  that  end  as  well  as  the  modern,  and  therefore  be  of 
equal  lervice  in  it’s  time.  The  truth  is,  as  fortifying  has  improv'd, 
fo  has  the  Art  of  befieging  and  attacking.  The  Arts  of  offence  and 
defence  have  always  grown  together,  providence  nurfing  them  up,  as 
it  were,  with  equal  care  to  be  a  ballance  for,  and  a  mutual  check 
upon  one  another ;  and  the  modern  fortrefles  which  look  fo  much 
better  upon  paper,  more  intricate,  artful,  and  fubftantial,  than  the 
ancient,  are  no  more  impregnable  than  the  others  were ;  they  may 
have  all  the  advantages  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  improv'd  by 
the  greateft  Artifts  can  give  them,  but  they  rnuft  yield  to  the  fuperiour 
force  of  ftiot,  and  bomb,  and  the  equally  improv’d  method  of  ap¬ 
proach,  battery,  and  ftorm.  To  lay  no  more  of  this,  thefe  ancient 
Forts,  were,  no  doubt,  equal  and  proportion’d  to  the  then  method 
of  attack,  and  art  of  war ;  confequently,  their  ufe  and  fecurity,  inuft 
be  mcafur’d  by  the  manner  of  befieging  then  in  ufe. 

There  were  but  few  of  thele  Caftles  in  England  before  the  Nor¬ 
mans  came  in ',  which  much  facilitated  their  Conqueft,  and  William 
the  Firft  was  fo  fenfible  of  this  errour  in  the  Britans,  Saxons,  and 
Danes,  and  faw  the  ufe  of  thefe  Caftles  fo  clearly,  that  he  immedi¬ 
ately  promoted  the  building  of  them  with  all  poftible  ardour ;  and 
his  Nobles  put  in  execution  his  commands  with  fo  much  diligence, 
that  in  Henry  II’s  time,  there  were  reckon’d  no  lefs  than  1 1 1 5  Caftles 
in  England. 

When  this  Earldom  of  Cornwall  was  erected  into  a  Dutch v 
( 1 1  Edward  III.)  and  fix’d  either  in  the  Crown,  or  the  eldeft  fon  of 


p  The  Burgh  at  Leyden  is  plac’d  fo  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  River  there.  —  Breval  ut  fupra. — Tre¬ 
nton,  on  a  Creek— Reftormel,  to  command  the 
river  and  valley  of  Loftwithel — Lanccfton  at  the 
head  of  the  fords  of  Tamar — Oakampton  Caftle, 
in  the  narrow  valley. 

*  That  fomc  of  thefe  artificial  hills  might  be 
originally  fcpulchral  Tumuli ,  is  not  improbable, 


efpecially  in  Ireland.  (Sec  Wright’s  Louthiana.) 
where  thefe  Tumuli  arc  large  and  many,  and  Tur¬ 
rets,  or  little  Caftles  built  upon  them ;  but,  that 
they  were  all  fo,  is  a  miftake,  thofe  round  hills  in 
Cornwall  being  natural,  as  to  the  gTcateft  part 
of  them,  and  only  fhap’d  by  Art. 
r  Dugdalc's  Warwickfhirc,  pag.  426. 
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the  fovcrcign,  all  the  Caftlcs  in  Cornwall  which  had  been  the  feats 
of  their  Earls  or  Princes  from  the  Roman  Times,  if  not  before,  were 
utterly  dcfcrted,  and  their  dependant  Towns  for  want  of  that  Prince¬ 
ly  refort  upon  which  they  chiefly  fublifted,  went  to  min  alfo ;  of 
which  the  Crown  taking  notice,  an  a&  pafs’d  in  the  32  of  Henry  8. 
for  repairing  thole  Towns,  but  this  adt  came  to  nothing,  and  left 
that  for  trade  and  induftry  to  do,  which  Law  could  not. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  State  of  Chriftianity  m  Cornwall  before  the  Norman  Cmqueft. 

HAVING  in  die  fecond  Book  given  an  account  of  Druidism, 

(the  ancient  Religion  of  the  Britans  in  general)  exemplify’d,  and 
chiefly  deduc’d  from  the  Monuments  remaining  in  Cornwall,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  conlider  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  at 
what  time,  and  by  what  degrees  it  fucceeded  the  other,  by  what 
means  it  flourifli’d  at  fometimes,  and  to  what  degree  it  was  at  other 
times  deprefs’d,  together  with  die  Chriftian  Monuments  which  have 
reach'd  my  notice  in  Cornwall,  before  the  Norman  Conqueft. 

The  Britans  receiv'd  the  Faidi  of  Chrift  very  early,  even  in  theSECT-  L 
Apoftolical  Times’)  but  there  was  no  Britilh  King  of  the  Chriftian ^fchrifh 
Religion  till  Lucius,  and  the  precife  time  when  he  was  converted  is  anity  at  firfV 
not  agreed  upon,  but  is  generally  held  to  have  been  in  the  time  of in  Bntain‘ 
M.  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus,  and  the  beginning  of  Eleudierius’s  Po¬ 
pedom',  who  began  his  Rule  according  to  the  Savil.  Fafti  A.  D.  171, 
ten  years  before  Commodus.  It  cannot  however  be  imagined,  that 
Paganifm  was  every  where  abolifh’d  as  loon  as  Chriftianity  appear’d ; 
there  were  at  that  time,  and  from  the  very  flrft  account  we  have  in 
hiftory  of  the  Britifh  nation,  there  had  been  for  the  moft  part  many 
petty  principalities  in  Britain',  independant  of  one  another,  and  in 
times  of  diftrefs  fubordinate,  and  oblig’d  in  matters  of  Council  and 
War,  to  obey  that  Prince  whom  they  ele&ed  to  be  die  head  of  all. 

Let  it  be  allow’d  then,  that  Chriftianity  was  embrac'd  by  the  King 
of  Britain,  as  early  as  King  Lucius,  and  that  he  was  fupreme  King 
of  all  the  Britans  *,  yet,  was  he  under  die  dire&ion  ot  the  Romans, 
and  King  only  by  their  leave,  and  had  no  authority  in  Religious 
Matters  over  the  other  Princes  of  Britain ;  many  of  the  little  Kings 
therefore  may  be  fuppos’d  to  remain  unconverted  for  a  long  time  after. 

I  know  that  the  learned  Sir  Henry  Savil  in  his  Fafti ^  lays  ( in  a 
note  there,  ad  anil.  173*)  that  <c  about  this  time  Lucius  King  of  the 


•  Says  Stilling!!.  Ant.  Brit.  chap.  i. 

1  Ibid.  pag.  60. 

•  Diotl.  Sic.  lib.  iv. — Strabo  lib.  iv. — Mela  tib.iii. 


ch.  vi.  Tacitus  viu  Agric. 

•  Tho*  feme  think  he  was  but  a  petty  Prince. 
Stiilingfl.  ibid.  pag.  63. 
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«  Britans,  (as  he  is  call’d  by  Bede)  at  the  inftance  of  Eleutherius  the 
“  Pope,  together  with  the  whole  nation  of  the  Britans  receiv’d  the 
“  Cliriftian  Faith but  this  is  altogether  improbable,  neither  fuiting 
the  limited  authority  of  Lucius,  nor  allowing  enough  fpr  the  different 
tempers  and  circumftances  of  the  other  Princes. 

Doubtlefs,  the  moft  ftubborn,  vicious,  and  bigotted,  were  lefs 
fufceptible  of  the  divine  precepts  ol  the  Gofpel,  and  continued  many 
years  after  in  their  contented  darknels ;  and  when  the  Princes  became 
at  laft  converted,  and  baptiz’d ;  the  common  people,  (every  where 
fonder  of  fuperftition  than  truth)  continued  their  attachment  to  the 
errours  in  which  they  were  brought  up. 

From  Commodus  to  the  time  that  the  Roman  Empire  became 
Chriftian,  Chriffianity,  tho’  adopted  by  the  Britifh  Kings,  wanted 
really  the  fupport  and  countenance  of  the  State,  for  the  Romans  (then 
Heathens)  being  Lords  of  all,  tho’  the  Britans  had  lomc  Churches, 
Bifhops,  and  a  few  Monafteries,  the  generality  of  the  people,  (we  may 
take  it  for  granted)  continued  without  controul  in  the  Druid  Super- 
ftition v.  Again  ;  the  true  Religion  in  it’s  infancy  fuffer'd  much  un¬ 
der  the  perfecution  of  Dioclefian’s  reign,  which  luffed  ten  years,  at 
which  time  it  loft  ground  rather  than  advanc’d,  tho’  when  thole  clouds 
were  pafs’d,  it  fhone  the  brighter. 

In  this  perfecution  they  not  only  deftroy’d  the  Churches,  but  they 
prejudic’d  Church  Hiftory  beyond  recovery,  for  as  Vclferus  obferves », 
they  burnt  all  the  Monuments  which  concern’d  the  Chriftian  Church. 
’Tis  true,  the  perfecution  in  Britain  did  not  laft  Co  long  as  it  did  in 
the  Eaft,  that  is,  did  not  rage  with  that  violence,  but  the  whole  reign 
of  this  Emperour,  is  reckon’d  by  the  above  Author  *,  one  perpetual 
perfecution. 

When  Conftantine,  and  the  Empire  became  Chriftian,  the  Britilli 
Bilhops  were  fummon’d  to  the  Council  of  Arles  (314,)  and  probably 
to  that  of  Nice b,  ( A.  D.  325.)  and  of  Ariminum  in  359' ;  at  the  laft 
of  which,  as  well  as  at  the  firft 4,  three  Bilhops  of  Britain  were  pre- 
fent.  Thefe  Bilhops  are  ftyled  by  Hilarius  (in  his  Epiftle  to  the 
Bilhops*)  of  the  Provinces  of  Britain,  and  the  reafon  why  only  three 
were  prefent,  feems  to  be  becaufe  Britain  was  at  that  time  divided 


7  And  of  this  opinion  I  find  Dr.  Stillingflcct : 
cc  During  all  this  time,  the  Church,  fays  he,  mud 
u  have  labour’d  under  great  difficulties,  the  Go- 
<c  vernours,  and  Provinces,  before  Conftantius, 
c<  and  the  generality  of  the  people  being  fet  a- 
c<  gainftthcChriftians."  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Brit.  74. 
And  this  feems  to  be  what  Gildas  means  when 
cc  he  aflem,  the  continuation  of  a  Church  here 
“  from  the  firft  plantation  of  the  Gofpel  (though 
<c  not  maintain'd,  fays  he,  with  equal  Zeal)  to  the 
“  perfecution  of  Dioclcflan.,,  Stillingfl.  Antiq. 
BriL  pag.  55. 


*  M.  Velfcr.  Rcrum,  Vindcl.  lib.  vi.  —  Still. 

Ch.  Ant.  42.  *  Stillingflcct,  pag.  70. 

b  As  Stillingfl.  ib.  pag.  9.  and  Seldcn  (ibid)  in 
Eutvch,  pag.  115,  122.  tho'  by  others  this  is 
douoted  of,  bccaufc  the  Britans  did  not  keep  Ea- 
ftcr  conformably  to  the  directions  of  the  Niccnc 
Council.  SpeJman's  Cone.  vol.  i.  pag.  141.  from 
Bede  Liber  ii.  ch.xix. — See  Prid.  Connexion  8vo 
vol.  ii.  pag.  238,  & c. 

1  Stillingfl*  Or.  Brit.  pag.  176. 

4  Sec  Stillingfl.  pag.  74. 

•  Speed’s  Chron.  pag.  79. 


\ 
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into  three  Arch-bifhopricks.  Under  the  Archbifhop  of  London  was 
Loegria ,  and  Cor  nubia ,  (that  is,  from  the  river  Humber  to  the  Land’s 
End  ;)  under  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  all  Deira  and  Albania ,  that  is, 
all  North  of  Humber  to  Cathnefs  in  Scotland,  and  under  the  Arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Caerleon,  all  Wales,  call’d  then  Cambria. 

One  great  obftacle  to  Chriftianity’s  prevailing  foon  in  Cornwall,  SECT.  II. 
arofe  from  the  retired  fituation  of  the  country,  which  being  at  a  Difadvanta- 
great  diftance  from  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  had  fewer  opportunities  Lt?1" 
of  being  inftru&ed,  than  countries  which  lay  nearer  to  the  Imperial  in 

Court,  which  had  already  received  the  Gofpel.  • 

Cornwall  and  Devon  (then  call’d  Dunmonium)  were  at  This  time 
under  the  Archbifhop  of  London ;  they  muff  have  fuffer’d  greatly 
therefore  in  point  of  Religion,  by  means  of  their  diftance  from 
the  Metropolitan  See.  The  Gofpel  might  have  been  fupported 
in  it’s  full  purity  under  the  Bifhop’s  eye ;  but  as  the  Bifhops  kept 
moft  of  their  Clergy  about  their  perfons  in  thofe  early  days,  and  dif- 
patch’d  them  occasionally  only  from  their  Cathedrals,  to  inftrucl:  the 
more  diftant  parts,  the  Gofpel  fhone  more  faintly  in  the  remote  corn¬ 
ers  of  the  Illand.  Druidifm  had  taken  deep  root,  and  it  would 
not  give  way  to  weak  efforts ;  hence  it  is,  that  alter  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  much  the  greateft  part  of  Britain  had  been  Chriftian, 
we  find  many  Martyrs  fuffering  death  in  Cornwall  for  the  Chriftian 
faith ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth,  during 
all  the  fifth,  and  moft  part  of  the  fixth  centuries,  we  find  fo  many 
holy  men  employ’d  to  convert  the  Cornifh  to  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

“  The  ftate  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Britans  in  Cornwall  (at  SECT.  nr. 
“  this  time)  is  accounted  very  uncertain  f.”  Let  us  endeavour  to  dif-  °JtheS^ 
cover  what  we  can  of  it  by  tracing  the  fadts  we  have  in  hiftory  re-  or  Offer’d  in 
lating  thereto.  Cornwall‘ 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Solomon  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall  feems  to  have  been  a  Chriftian;  for  liis  Ion  Kebius  was  ordain’d 
a  Bifliop  by  Hilarius  Bifiiop  of  Poi&iers  in  France,  and  afterwards 
return  d  into  his  own  country  to  exercife  that  high  function  *.  St. 
Corantine  (now  call’d  Cury)  was  the  firft  Cornifh  Apoftle  of  note  that 
we  meet  with.  Born  in  Brittany,  he  preach'd  firft  in  his  own  country, 
and  Ireland,  ’till  being  driven  away  by  violence,  he  again  betook  him- 
felf  to  the  life  of  a  Hermit,  which  he  had  quitted  for  the  fake  of 
travelling,  to  inftruft  the  ignorant  and  the  infidel :  he  fettled  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  call  d  Menehont h,  in  the  Diocefe  of  Cornwall. 

Here  the  fame  of  his  fan&ity  increafing,  at  the  intreaty  of  Grallonus 
King  of  the  Armoricans,  he  was  conlecrated  Bifhop  of  Cornwall  by 


r  Inct’j  Orig.  Ang.  from  Bede,  lib.  v.  ch.  xi.x. 
vol.  I.  nag.  123. 

*  till).  pag.  1087.  A.  D.  360. 
h  I  find  it  written  thus,  “  Ubcrrimam  Rc&o- 


«  riam  dc  Manihont  in  Dcvonia.”  Parker’s  Eccl. 
Antiq.  Drake,  pag.  384.  but  fame  think  it  Men- 
hvnnctt  in  Cornwall. 
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St.  Martin,  Bifhop  of  Tours  in  France,  and  being  (aid  to  have  con¬ 
verted  all  Cornwall,  died  in  the  year  40 1 . 

St.  Piranus,  born  in  Ireland  in  the  year  352,  muft  have  come 
into  Cornwall  about  this  time,  for  he  is  laid  to  have  been  buried 
here.  But  notwithfhmding  the  endeavours  of  thele  holy  men  about 
the  year  41 1,  St.  Melor  (although  Ion  of  Melianus  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall)  luffered  Martyrdom1.  Capgrave,  (p.  451.)  fays  that  this  happen’d 
foon  after  the  Britans  had  received  the  Chriflian  Faith ;  by  which  Bri¬ 
tans  he  muff  mean  thole  of  Cornwall,  tor  the  others  had  been  con¬ 
verted  above  200  years  before.  By  perfifting  in  their  Druidihn  the 
Britans  of  Cornwall  drew  the  attention  of  St.  Patrick  that  way,  who 
about  the  year  432,  with  20  companions  halted  a  little  in  his  way 
to  Ireland  on  the  fhores  of  Cornwall,  where  he  is  laid  to  have  built 
a  Monaftery.  Whether  St.  German  was  in  Cornwall  at  this  time  I 
cannot  lay,  but  by  Ufher,  he  was  either  in  Cornwall  or  Wales ;  for 
St.  Patrick  is  faid,  “  ad  P r receptor em  fuurn  beat  uni  Germanum  diver- 
“  tijfe  &*  apud  Britamm  in  par tibus  Cornubice  &  Cambrice  aliquan- 
u  diu  fubjlitijfe  k.” 

This  was  not  the  only  vilit  of  St.  Patrick,  for  this  holy  Apoffle 
having  had  great  fuccefs  afterwards  in  Ireland,  in  confuting  the 
Druid  Priefts,  and  converting  that  nation  to  Chriffianity,  undertook 
the  lame  charitable  talk  in  Cornwall  *,  and  had  an  altar  and  church 
there  dedicated  to  him,  and  much  reverenc’d  for  the  lake  of  this 
excellent  Pallor.  From  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  Ireland  began  to  be 
the  feat  of  every  kind  of  learning,  which  the  chriflian  world  was 
then  acquainted  with,  and  perfons  of  the  highdl  rank  not  only  de- 
ferted  Gentilifm,  but  their  Crowns  too,  and  became  Preachers  of*  the 
Word  of  God ;  they  neither  fhut  themfelves  up  in  Monalleries,  nor 
confin’d  themfelves  within  the  limits  of  their  own  Illand,  but  tra- 
vell'd  into  Italy  and  France,  frequently  into  the  Ides  on  the  North 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  oftentimes  into  Cornwall,  direding 
their  courfe  where  they  faw  moll  need  of  their  inftrudlion. 

St.  Patrick  liv’d  to  a  great  age  (fome  think  ’till  he  was  1 20  years 
old)  and  died  about  the  year  490.  His  example  liv’d  Hill  longer, 
and  animated  his  Difciples  to  purfue  his  holy  plan.  Of  his  fcholars 
Fingarus,  from  Armorica  (whither  the  like  Druid  fupcrllition  which 
had  overfpread  all  the  Well,  had  probably  call’d  him)  palling  into 
Ireland,  his  native  country,  and  finding  it,  by  the  labours  of  St. 
Patrick  and  his  Priefts  thoroughly  converted  to  chriftianity,  gave  up 
his  right  to  a  crown,  by  that  time  fallen  to  him,  (upon  the  deceafe 
of  his  father  Clito)  and,  with  his  filler  Piala,  eleven  Bifhops,  and  a 


1  Capgrave,  pag.  451. — U(h.  Prim.  p.  451.  Ireland  into  Cornwall  upon  his  Alter,  which  was 

k  Prim*  pag.  1100,  and  842.  greatly  frequented  and  reverenc’d  for  that  rcafon. 

1  l*hc  Legend  fays,  he  was  wafted  over  from 
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numerous  attendance,  all  bap.tiz’d  by  St.  Patrick,  came  into  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hayle,  was  there  put  to 
death,  with  all  his  company,  in  the  year  460,  by  Theodorick  King 
of  Cornwall,  for  fear,  left  they  fhould  turn  his  fubje&s  from  their 
ancient  Religion”.  About  the  fame  time  came  over  from  Ireland,  St. 
Breaca  (now  call’d  Breague)  attended  with  many  Saints,  among  whom 
were  Sinninus  *  the  Abbot,  who  liad  been  at  Rome  with  St.  Patrick, 
Germochus  an  Irifh  King,  (as  Tradition  fays)  and  feveral  others.  She 
landed  at  Revyer  on  the  Eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Hayle  in  the 
hundred  of  Penwith,  where  Theodorick  (or  Tudor)  had  his  caftle  of 
reftdence,  and  flew  great  part  of  this  holy  aflembly  alfo. 

In  the  middle  of  this  5  th  century  the  Saxons,  being  call’d  in  as 
friends,  in  a  few  years  prov’d  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Bri- 
tifti  nation  which  the  ifland  to  that  time  had  ever  felt,  and  the 
general  diforders  which  attend  a  weak  government,  and  a  potent  ene¬ 
my  in  die  heart  of  the  kingdom,  engag’d  all  hands  in  war,  the  Bri¬ 
tans  to  defend  their  country,  and  the  Saxons  to  take  it.  Religion, 
in  the  general  tempeft,  had  her  ftiare  of  the  diftrefs ;  an  univerfal 
ignorance  enfued,  no  one  ftudied  Religion,  becaufe  every  one  was 
obliged  to  be  in  arms.  Vortigern,  hereditary  King  of  Cornwall, 
and  then  advanc’d  to  the  throne  ol  Britain  (from  which  he  unhappily 
had  invited  the  Saxons  as  auxiliaries)  negle&ed  every  thing  facred 
and  civil,  and  was  depofed  in  the  year  454.  His  fon  Vorrimer  being 
defervedly  plac’d  in  the  Throne,  rebuilt  the  churches  ruin’d  by  the 
Saxons,  and  did  his  beft  to  reftore  theChriftian  Religion,  then  (as  Speed 
fays,  pag.  266.)  forely  decay’d ;  but  his  reign  being  no  longer  than 
four  years,  (as  others  fay,  feven),  and  moft  part  of  that  fpent  in  war, 
much  could  not  be  done,  before,  Vortimer  dying,  his  father  Vorti¬ 
gern  was  reftor’d  to  his  throne,  and  the  Saxons  by  his  indolence  and 
luxury,  to  a  capacity  of  repeating  with  impunity  their  wonted  def¬ 
lations.  About  the  year  470  °,  there  was  a  Provincial  Synod  held  in 
Britain  for  reforming  Religion,  and  repairing  Churches.  This  Coun¬ 
cil,  if  held  fo  foon,  muft  have  been  in  the  laft  year  of  Vortimer,  but 
if  ten  years  later,  under  the  direction  of  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  who  ha¬ 
ving  vanquifh’d  Vortigern,  and  fucceeded  him,  and  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  repell’d  the  Saxons,  took  that  opportunity  of  convening  the  Prin¬ 
ces  and  Bifhops,  in  order  to  reftore  the  true  worfliip  of  God.  Am- 
broftus  died,  King  of  Britain,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  5th  century,  or 
beginning  of  the  fixth  *,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Uther 
Pendragon,  who  by  Igerna,  wife  of  Gorlois  Duke  of  Cornwall,  had 

0  Uftier.  chap.  xvii.  pap.  869. - Dr.  Cave  in  •  Alias  Senanus. 

his  Hiftor.  Literar.  among  ’St.  Anfclm’s  works,  u  Speed  pag.  8c. 

reckons  Paflio  St.  Guigncri  five  Fingari,  Pialar,  °  Biograph.  A.  D.  508.  Speed,  pag.  2 
ii  facial um,  pag.  542.  A.  D.  498. 
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illue  Arthur,  who  firfl  fucceeded  Gorlois  in  Cornwall,  and,  in  the 
year  516,  Pendragon,  in  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Britain.  Arthur  was 
a  great  lover  of  Chriftianity,  as  appears  in  all  his  hiftory,  and  for  his 
coat  armour  bore  a  Crofs,  with  the  Virgin  carrying  Chrift  in  her  arms. 
He  came  to  the  Crown,  as  fome  think,  very  young  p,  and  finding 
himfelf  perpetually  harrafs’d  with  battles,  by  Cerdic  die  Saxon,  is 
faid,  in  his  lecond  year,  to  have  allow’d  Cerdic,  Hamfhire,  Surrey, 
Wiltfhire  and  Somerfetftiire  (to  which  were  altenvards  added  Dorfet- 
Ihire,  and  part  of  Devonfliire  and  Cornwall) ;  but  in  this  Treaty,  King 
Arthur  took  care  to  provide  for  the  Religion  of  his  native  country, 
and  it  was  ftipulated  that  Cerdic  lhould  allow  the  Comifb  the  free 
exercife  of  the  Chrifrian  Religion,  upon  paying  an  annual  tribute 
Here,  it  feems,  there  were  fome  remains  of  Chriftianity,  and  fome 
ftruggles  of  a  few  Britans,  aftifted  by  the  Irifh  Saints,  to  preferve  and 
cherilh  it ;  whereas  in  Somerfetftiire,  Hamlhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  places 
over-run  by  the  Saxons,  die  Saxon  Paganifm  had  ablolutely  obtain'd. 

But  though  Arthur  made  luch  provifion  for  tolerating  Chriftianity 
in  Cornwall,  the  old  fuperftition  remain'd  ftrong  enough  to  call  forth 
the  labours  of  the  moft  learned  and  active  of  the  Irilh  Divines. 

St.  Petroc  therefore  came  into  Cornwall  to  preach  the  Gofpel : 
he  was  a  nadve  of  Cumberland,  and  of  royal  blood,  but  forfaking 
his  country,  and  right  of  fucceftion,  went  into  Ireland,  (the  great 
Weftern  Academy,)  in  the  year  498  r,  and  having  fpent  twenty 
years  there  in  the  ftudies  of  theology,  under  the  moft  eminent  ma¬ 
ilers,  came  into  Cornwall,  A.  D.  51 8.  He  fettled  in  a  monaftery 
call  d  before  his  time  Loderic,  and  Laflfenek  ’,  but  from  his  name, 
(as  fome  think)  Petrocftow,  now  Padftow.  Here  lie  had  feveral 
Difciples,  illuftrious  for  dieir  learning  and  piety  *  ;  and,  after  paying 
a  vifit  to  Rome",  he  returned  into  Cornwall,  where  at  that  time 
Tendurus,  a  man  of  a  favage  and  cruel  difpofition,  and  probably 
a  Heathen,  was  King;  and  having  refided  and  taught  there  for 
thirty  years,  died  about  the  564,  was  buried  firft  at  Padftow,  and 
afterwards  tranflated  to  Bodman  Priory,  dedicated  to  him. 

Having  mentioned  the  monaftery  ereefted  by  St.  Patrick,  and  that 
which  St.  Petroc  afterwards  liv’d  and  taught  in,  it  may  not  be  amifs, 
before  we  go  any  farther,  to  look  a  little  into  the  nature  and  confti- 
tution  of  the  Monafteries  of  thole  times,  by  which  we  (hall  be  able 


p  About  fifteen  or  fixteen;  but  fome  underftand 
this  of  his  coming  to  the  Crown  of  Dunmonium. 

*  Rudburn's  Chron.  lib.  ii.  ch.  i. - Ufher. 

ch.  xiii.  pag.  468. 

1  Ufli.  Ind.  Chron.  in  Pri.  pag.  1122. 

1  Probably  the  fame  that  St.  Patrick  had  found¬ 
ed  in  the  year  432 ;  from  which  there  is  an  caly 
pafiage  to  Wales,  whither  he  afterwards  went, 
■before  he  paf/d  into  Ireland. 


1  Crcdanus,  Medanus,  Dachanus. 
u  In  that  age,  u  the  chief  Univcrfity  of  the 
u  Empire/’  Stillingfleet,  ibiJ.  210.  which  is 
the  rcafon  that  people  of  the  greateft  fame  for 
learning  and  fandtity,  generally  went  to  Rome  to 
ftudy  fome  time,  though  born  in  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  j  as  St.  German,  St. 
Patrick,  &c. 

to 
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to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  men  that  came  from  them,  to 
whom  the  Cornifh  were  fo  much  indebted  for  their  inftru&ion. 

“  The  Monafteries  of  tlie  Weftern  Nations,  before  the  time  of 
“  St.  Bcnedid,  fuch  as  that  of  Bangor  in  England,  and  St.  Martin 
u  and  St.  Germans  in  Gaul,  were  chiefly  intended  as  Nurferies  to 
“  the  Church*,”  to  educate  perfons  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  able  Minifters  of  the  word  of  God. 

In  the  5  th  century  we  read  of  no  diftind  orders  of  Monks ;  they 
were  not  as  yet  call’d  after  any  particular  patron,  as  the  Benedi&ines, 
Dominicans,  Augufrines,  &c.  in  the  following  ages  were ;  their  de- 
figu  being  to  learn  of  fome,  in  order  to  teach  others,  they  were  quite 
ftrangers  to  die  ambidon,  luxury,  and  idlenefs,  which  afterwards 
attended  the  monafbek  life :  dicir  zeal  for  Religion  made  them  in¬ 
defatigable  in  preparing  themfelves  for,  and  afterwards  exerciling 
dieir  holy  fundion.  In  the  Monaftery  of  Bangor  ( by  fome  account¬ 
ed  the  firft  Chriftian  Monaftery  in  the  world1)  great  numbers  of 
Monks  were  bred  up  in  a  Collegiate  Manner,  and  daily,  bodily  labour 
was  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  their  ftudy  and  devotion.  By  their 
learning  they  fitted  themfelves  for  teaching  Religion,  by  their  labour 
they  contributed  in  their  turns  to  die  fupport  of  the  Religious  nu¬ 
merous  community  of  which  they  were  members r.  Many  of  thefe 
Monks  were  Bifhops,  of  which  feven  at  one  time,  with  many  other 
learned  men  from  the  fame  place  attended  the  Synod  call'd  by  Auftin 
of  Canterbury  about  the  year  600.  St.  German,  St.  Martin,  and  St. 
Patrick,  all  exercis  d  the  Epifcppal  Function,  ordain’d,  and  appointed 
Bifhops  to  their  particular  provinces.  St.  German  Bifhop  of  Auxierre 
in  France,  (but  call'd  over  to  aflift  the  Britifli  Church,)  is  thought  to 
have  eftablifh’d  feveral  Schools,  or  Seminaries,  for  young  Divines  here 
in  England  ;  and  St.  Patrick,  who  fpent  many  years  under  the  difei- 
pline  of  St.  German,  carry ’d  the  fame  Collegiate,  or  Monaftick  Edu¬ 
cation,  into  Ireland  *,  and,  doubtlefs,  brought  the  fame  into  Cornwall 
when  he  came  here.  St.  Patrick  had  alfo  ftudied  under  his  uncle  St. 
Martin,  Bifhop  of  Tours,  and  from  liim  receiv’d  the  habit  of  a  Monk, 
and  with  the  habit,  doubdefs,  the  Inftitutes  he  was  to  obferve ;  fo 
that  St.  Patrick’s  Monafteries  (for  he  founded  many,  as  fo  many  fchools 
for  learning)  were  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  in  France,  in  which  he 
had  his  education 1 ;  and  by  the  hiftory  of  diofe  great  Dcxftors,  we  fee 
that  their  principal  office  was  to  preach  the  Gofpel,  to  undertake  the 


w  Dupin’ s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  pag.  291. — Stil- 
lingflect,  Or.  B.  pag.  206. 

*  Bcdc  lib.  ii.  ch.  ii. — Stillingfl.  Or.  Brit.  p.  205. 
y  Hum.  Lhuyd,  (in  his  breviary)  thinks  Tome  of 
thefc  Monks  were  appropriated  to  labour,  in  order 
to  maintain  thofe,  whofe  genius  carry \1  them  more 
eminently  to  ftudy  and  learning :  others  think  that 
labour  was  enjoyn'd  to  all  at  proper  times,  by  their 
Inftitution. 


*  As  Probus  and  Jocelin  the  writers  of  his  life 
agree. 

*  At  Armagh  it  is  faid,  he  founded  Summum 
Studium  LiteraU)  which  in  the  language  of  that 
time  is  the  fame  with  an  Univerfity.  Stillingfl.  ib. 
and  in  this  School,  Gildas  is  thought  to  have  been 
a  Profcflour. 


con 
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converfion  of  Infidels,  now  in  one  nation,  and  now  in  another,  and 
to  bring  up  other  Monks  under  them,  who  might  engage  in  the  fame 
holy  talk. 

By  this  it  appears  that  the  Monaftick  Life,  in  thofe  early  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  was  not  what  it  generally  is  at  prefent,  viz.  a  life  of  in¬ 
activity  and  confinement,  but  a  life  of  travel,  and  preaching ;  and  it 
was  from  fiich  Monafteries,  and  fuch  Monks  that  we  had  our  Irifti 
Saints  and  Teachers b,  who  coming  into  Cornwall  to  preach  the  Go f- 
pel,  were,  after  their  death,  generally  reckon’d  among  the  Saints, 
and  we  have  great  realon  to  think  thole  holy  men  endued  with  as 
much  piety  and  learning  as  any  of  the  age  they  liv’d  in,  or  any  af¬ 
ter  them  for  many  centuries. 

To  name  all  thefe  holy  men  and  women,  and  particularly  fpecify 
their  coming  into  Cornwall,  and  departure  elfewhere,  might  fuit  a 
Rcgifter,  or  Catalogue,  but  would  be  foreign  to  the  intention  of  this 
Treatife,  as  well  as  tirefome  to  the  Reader.  The  defign  of  them  all, 
was  one  and  the  lame,  they  came  to  preach  the  Gofpel,  and  by  the 
ftri&nefs,  and  feverity  of  their  lives  to  enforce  their  doCtrine  ;  and  the 
confequence  was  the  fame ;  by  their  means  Chriftianity  increas’d, 
Churches  were  built,  and  when,  by  a  divifion  of  the  Kingdom  into 
parifhes,  each  parilh  had  it’s  Church,  there  was  fcarce  a  Saint  from 
Ireland,  or  elfewhere,  who  had  preach’d  in  Cornwall,  but  had  his 
memory  preferv’d  by  the  grateful  inhabitants,  by  having  a  Church, 
near  the  place  he  fettled  in,  dedicated  to,  and  call’d  after  his  name. 
Ireland  continued  to  be  a  nurfery  full  of  holy  and  learned  men  even 
to  the  year  674,  (as  Marianus  notes,  Ulher  Prim.  pag.  1165.)  and 
therefore  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  till  that  time  fhe  conti¬ 
nued  to  fend  forth  her  Saints  into  the  adjoining  countries. 

SECT.  in.  To  refume  the  thread  of  our  narration.  The  Saxons  prevailing 
Of  the  Bri-  after  the  death  of  Arthur,  (which  happen’d  in  542.)  did  every  thing 
in  Cornwall  in  their  power  to  extirpate  Chriftianity,  and  Chriftianity  (with  the  Bri- 
?axor=the  tans)  retTeated  before  the  Conquerours  into  the  extremities  of  the  Illand, 
fo  that  in  the  year  597  c  Theonus,  Archbilhop  of  London,  and  Tha- 
diocus  Arch-bilhop  of  York,  feeing  all  their  Churches  deftroy’d,  their 
Clergy  fled  into  Wales",  and  Armorica,  and  the  Chriftians  every 
where  expell’d  from  the  country  conquer’d  by  the  Saxons,  “  retir'd 
u  with  other  Bilhops  into  Cornwall,  and  Wales,  and  by  their  labours 
“  fo  plentifully  propagated  the  Gofpel  there,  that  they  made  thofe 
u  parts,  efpecially  above  all  other,  glorious  by  the  multitudes  of  their 


b  u  As  the  defign  of  thefc  Monafteries  was  very 
M  different  from  that  of  the  Monafteries  in  after 
“  ages*  fo  was  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Church  of 
“  Ireland,  to  which  the  Cornifh  had  fo  many 
u  obligations  very  different  from  that  of  modern 
**  Rome,”  as  may  be  feen  at  large  in  Archbilhop 


Ufher’s  Religion  of  the  ancient  Irifh.  Letter  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins. 

c  Speed,  pag.  80.  from  Bede. 

4  Bv  Wales  here  we  are  to  underftand  Wales 
properly  fo  call'd,  and  Weft  Wales  too,  as  Corn¬ 
wall  was  oftentimes  gall'd. 


“  holy 
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u  holy  Saints  and  learned  Teachers'.”  In  other  parts  the  Saxons 
were  in  full  pofleflion,  having,  from  their  firft  coming,  not  only 
rag’d  againft  Religion,  but  againft  Learning  too,  (as  the  Romans  in 
Dioclefian’s  time,  mention’d  before  pag.  334.)  and  deftroy’d,  where- 
ever  they  came,  all  the  books  and  monuments  they  could  find,  which 
is  another  great  reafon  that  our  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  thofe  times, 
is,  and  mull  always  remain  very  much  maim’d,  and  imperfedt. 

About  the  fame  time  that  the  Bifhops  abovemention’d  retir’d  into 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  the  Saxons,  fatigued  as  it  were  with  perfecuting 
the  Gofpel,  embrac’d  (like  a  generous  enemy)  what  they  could  not 
deftroy.  The  kingdom  of  Kent  firft  became  Chriftian,  and  the  other 
Kingdoms  of  the  Saxons  quickly  follow’d  fo  good  an  example.  But 
the  condition  of  the  Britifh  Church  did  not  foon  feel  the  benefit  of 
this  change.  For  Auftin  and  his  fellow  Mifiionaries  not  contented  to 
convert  the  Saxons  (in  which  it  muft  be  allow’d  they  had  great  fuc- 
cefs)  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  correct  the  errors  of  die 
Britans,  who  being  at  a  great  diftance  from  Rome,  and  perpetually 
at  war,  had  not  admitted  the  innovations  of  that  Church,  but  ftuck 
to  the  firft,  plain  Chriftianity,  which  they  had  receiv’d  400  years  be¬ 
fore.  A  Synod  was  appointed  about  60 1 ,  and  feven  Britilh  Bifhops, 
with  many  others  from  the  Monaftcry  of  Bangor  appear’d ' ;  but  mat¬ 
ters  between  die  Saxons  and  Britans  had  been  fb  imbitter’d  by  conti¬ 
nual  wars,  that  no  agreement  enfued  :  the  Britans  were  as  tenacious 
of  their  own  accuftom’d  time  of  holding  Eaftcr,  ( the  great  fubjedb  of 
debate  in  thofe  days)  and  as  refolute  to  maintain  their  independency 
on  any  foreign  hierarchy,  as  Auftin  was  eager  to  eftablifh  his  fuperi- 
ority,  and  impofc  the  Romifh  obfervadon  of  that  Feftival. 

There  feems  to  have  been  a  third  difpute  betwixt  Auftin  and  the 
Britifh  Chriftians  ;  for  the  Saxons  being  now  multiply’d  into  feveral 
and  populous  nations,  all  Heathens,  and  Auftin,  and  his  Monks  few 
in  comparifon  of  the  work  they  had  to  do ;  he  feems  to  have  pro¬ 
pos’d  to  the  Britifh  Clergy,  that  they  fhould  accept  of  a  commiflion 
from  him,  and,  under  his  authority,  preach  to  the  Pagan  Saxons,  and 
hold  communion  with  thofe  that  were  by  him  converted.  This  propo- 
fal  being  refus’d,  St.  Auftin  told  them,  that  iince  they  refus’d  peace  as 
brethren,  they  muft  accept  of  war  as  enemies,  and  as  they  would  not 
preach  the  way  of  life  to  the  Englifh,  by  the  Englifh  they  muft  ex- 
pedl  to  fufter  death  in  return  for  fuch  barbarity.  Thefe  words  were 
probably  menaces,  defign’d  to  terrify  the  Britons  into  a  compliance, 
but  afterwards  when  the  Saxon  King  Edelbright  had  maflacred  the 

•  In  Wales  and  Cornwall  they  had  preferv’d  that  the  Britilh  people  among  all  nations  was  re- 
their  Liberty,  and  their  Religion,  tho’  both  at-  nown’d  for  their  conftancy  in  their  Faith.  Hifto- 
tempted  by'  the  Saxons,  and  the  Pelagian  Here-  riola  Winton.  EccJcf.  Ulh.  Prim.  576. 
ticks.  And  Religion  remaining  in  thefe  two  f  Bede  lib.  ii.  chap.  ii. 
countries,  authoriz'd  and  unfullieu,  was  the  reafon 

Sfff 


Monks 
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Monks  of  Bangor,  they  were  look'd  upon  as  prophetical,  and  the 
effect  of  infpiration,  by  thofe  who  were  determin’d  to  admire,  and 
excufe  every  thing  that  this  Saxon  Apoftle  did  or  laid. 

The  Cornilh  Britans  had  either  their  own  rcprefentatives  at  this 
Synod,  or  were  reprelented  by  their  brethren  of  Wales;  and  Broch- 
well  King  of  Powis  then  General  of  the  Britans,  being  foon  after 
defeated  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  Monks  of  Bangor  ( attending  the  Bri- 
tifli  Army  to  pray  for  them)  llain  without  mercy  to  the  number  of 
1 200,  Bcllthrulius 1  then  Duke  of  Cornwall,  fent  aid  to  his  fellow 
Britans  of  Wales,  and  by  his  afliftance  in  a  great  mealure  it  was,  that 
the  Wellh  had  the  vi<ftory,  and  flew  of  the  Saxons  1066  men.  The 
difference  about  the  time  of  Eafter  lafted  about  a  hundred  years  af¬ 
ter  this,  and  whereas  the  mutual  right  of  Britans  and  Saxons  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  that  high  Feftival,  ihould  have  made  them  love  one  another 
as  Cliriftian  brethren,  a  few  days  difference h  in  the  time  of  obferving 
(which  was  a  tiling,  in  itfelf  of  little  importance)  made  them  hate,  and 
deteft  one  another  in  a  moll  Unchriftian  Manner ;  infomuch,  that 
Huntington  (pag.  187.)  calls  the  Britans  a  perfidious  nation,  a  de- 
teftable  army  :  Malmlbury  (pag.  28.)  calls  the  Cornilh,  conta?nina- 
ta  gens,  a  mod  defiled  people ;  and  Bede  himlelf  does  not  icruple  to 
call  the  Britans  a  wicked  and  curfed  nation,  upon  this  very  account. 

The  Saxon  nation,  however,  (as  it  were  to  make  amends  for  their 
former  outrages)  willingly,  and  more  Ipeedily  than  could  be  expect¬ 
ed,  fubmitted  to  the  Chriftian  Faith,  and  as  Chriftianity  increas’d, 
appointed  Biihops  over  particular  provinces.  Juftus  had  been  made 
Bifliop  of  Rochefter,  and  Mellitus  of  London  in  604,  and  in  635, 
Birinuswas  made  bifliop  of  Dorchefter  near  Oxford,  in  the  24th  year 
of  Kingils,  firft  Chriftian  King  of  Weft  Saxony,  and  Cornwall,  (to 
which  the  Weft  Saxon  Kings  from  the  time  of  Arthur  laid  conftant 
claim,  tlio’  never  in  poffeflion)  was  included  in  this  bifhoprick.  This 
was  die  firft  Bifliop  that  ever  the  Weft  Saxons  had,  and  it  was  their 
only  one,  for  it  included  all  Weft  Saxony  :  in  the  year  660  Winchef- 
ter  was  made  an  Epifcopal  See,  and  then  all  Weft  Saxony  was  under 
the  Bifliop  of  Winton.  As  Chriftianity  fpread  to  the  Weft,  a  Bifliop 
was  appointed  at  Sherburn  in  the  year  705,  and  as  Wincheftcr  con¬ 
tain’d  Hampfhire  and  Surrey ;  Sherburn  had  Wiltfhire,  Dorfetfhirc, 
Berkshire,  Somerfetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall.  Aldhelm  was 
the  firft  Bishop  of  Sherburn,  and  his  Epifcopacy  lafted  but  five  years; 

*  Iluntingt.  pag.  287.  of  Rome,  and  moft  of  the  Weftcrn  Churches, 

b  The  Afiatick  Churches  kept  their  Eafter  upon  kept  Eafter  upon  the  Lord’s  day  next  following 
the  fame  day  the  Jews  obferv’d  their  Pullover,  viz.  the  Jcwifh  Pullover,  and  it  was  ordain’d  by  the 
the  14th  day  of  their  month,  chiefly  anfwering  our  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nice  that  Eafter  (hould 
March,  and  this  they  did  upon  what  day  of  the  be  kept  upon  one  and  the  fame  day  throughout 
week  foever  it  fell.  The  Brittfh  Church  did  the  the  world,  not  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the 
fame,  and  (as  well  as  the  Aftaticks)  pleaded  the  Jews,  but  upon  the  Lord’s  day  following  their 
practice  of  the  Apoftlcs  for  doing  fo.  The  Church  PalTover. 


from 
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from  him  Gcruntius  King  of  the  Cornish  Britans  received  a  reprimand, 
becaufe  the  Britifh  Monks  of  his  country  made  ufe  of  a  different 
Tonfure  from  that  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  feems  the  Cornifli 
fhav’d  only  from  ear  to  ear' ;  whereas  the  Romans  fhav’d  all  but  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head.  Aldelm  writ  an  epiftle  to  the  King,  and 
Priefts  of  Cornwall  on  this  fubjecSt.  But  though  the  Saxon  Bifhops 
pretended  a  right  to  direct  and  rule  the  Cornifh  in  matters  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  yet  in  reality  the  Cornifh  were  as  averfe  to  receive  orders  from 
the  Saxon  Bifhops,  as  from  die  Saxon  Princes,  with  whom  being  al- 
moft  in  conftant  war,  they  neither  gave  up  their  Civil,  nor  Religious 
Rights  ;  continuing  Cliriftians,  but  on  the  firft  plan ;  independant, 
though  perfecuted k ;  and,  efteeming  die  Rehgion  of  the  Englifh  as 
nodiing,  the  Cornifh  would  no  more  communicate  with  them  than 
with  Pagans',  accounting  that  of  the  Welfh  and  themfelves  the  only 
true  Chriftianity".  At  the  fame  time  they  held  conftant  communion 
with  their  fellow  Chriftians  of  Wales,  and  fome  holy  men  palling 
from  hence  into  Anglefea  and  other  parts  of  Wales,  gave  names  to 
the  churches  there";  and  doubtlefs  the  Welfh  did  the  fame  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  All  diis  while  there  had  been  no  fix’d  epifcopal  See  in  Corn¬ 
wall  that  I  can  learn,  and  never  was,  ’till  Edward  the  elder,  in  905. 

But  Cornwall  was  not  lingular  in  this  particular,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Eaft  Anglia  had  never  a  Bifhop  for  above  an  hundred  years,  during 
the  Danilh  Wars®.  The  ancient  way  in  the  Weftern  Church  was 
this,  the  Bifhops  ufually  liv’d  in  Monafteries,  as  appears  from  the 
feven  Bifhops  at  one  time  coming  from  Bangor  to  meet  Auftin. 

In  London,  York,  and  Caerleon,  the  Bifhops  had  fix’d  relidence 
from  the  beginning,  but  fcarce  any  where  elfe.  To  Cornwall,  and 
moft  other  places,  bifhops  came  either  from  France,  Ireland,  or 
Wales,  and  having  taught,  ordain'd,  and  ftaid  as  long  as  they  judg’d 
convenient,  went  to  other  places,  with  the  fame  pious  delign,  and 
return’d,  or  not,  as  they  “were  dilpoled. 

Sherbum  continued  the  epifcopal  See  of  the  Weftern  parts  of  Bri-  SECT.  vr. 
tain,  without  any  material  accident  or  alteration,  as  far  as  I  have  read,  ^J{‘^°?rick 
till  the  year  897,  when,  Alfred  being  old,  and  the  confulions  of  thecomwau. 
Danifh  wars  increafing  f  in  thefe  parts,  there  was  no  Bilhop  in  all 
Weft  Saxony,  from  that  time  till  die  year  905,  which,  the  Pope  of 
Rome  1  being  inform’d  of,  excommunicated  Edward  (dien  in  die 


1  Rotunda  quidem  tonfurd,  fed  imperfecto  orbe 
ab  aurc  ad  aurem  circumduflo.  & c.  Ufh.  p.  923. 

k  Winton.  Hid.  Monaft.  Anglican.  Propylxum, 
from  Bede,  lib.  ii.  ch.  xx. 

1  The  Scots  Chriftians  us'd  the  Roman  Bifhops 
in  the  fame  harfli  manner ;  and  Laurentius,  fuc- 
ceifor  to  Auftin  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  com¬ 
plains  that  Daeanus  Bifhop  of  the  Scots  (Difciple 
of  the  Corniln  St.  Pctrock)  would  neither  eac 
bread  with  the  Roman  Millenaries,  nor  in  the 


famehoufe  with  them.  Malmf.  p.  187. 

ra  Ufher.  pag.  1 152.  576. — Geoff.  Mon.  Rog. 
Wendover. — Mat.  Flor. 

“  Rowland's  Mon.  pag.  154. 

•  Rapin,  voL  1.  lib.  iv.  fol. 
p  “  Vihoftilitatis  cogcnte,”  favs  Malmfb.  p.141. 
s  Malmf.  ibid,  fays  it  was  Formofus,  but  he 
died  in  896,  (Dupin.  vol.  4.  pag.  335.)  (o  that  ic 
muft  have  been  John  ix. 


throne 
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throne  of  his  deceafed  father  Alfred)  and  all  his  fubje&s.  Edward, 
upon  this,  convenes  a  Synod,  (Pleimund  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
being  Prefident)  in  which  it  was  determined  to  add  three  Bifhops  to 
the  two,  which  were  before  at  Winchefter  and  Sherburn.  The  Pope 
approv’d  of  the  propofal,  and  Pleimund  ordain’d  five  Bifhops  in  one 
day  ’ ;  Frideftan  for  Winton,  Adelftan  for  Cornwall,  Werftan  for 
Sherburn,  Athelhelm  for  Wells,  and  Eidulph  for  Crediton  in  Devon. 
An  ancient  regifter  in  die  Priory  of  Canterbury  confirms  this  piece 
of  hiftory,  widi  this  addition,  that  the  council  made  a  particular  pro- 
vifion  for  the  Cornifh  men  to  recover  them  from  their  errours  Ra- 
pin’s  remark  upon  this  paffage  has,  I  believe,  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  it,  “  That  by  die  errours  of  the  Cornifh  we  are  to  underhand 
u  their  refufing  to  acknowledge  the  papal  authority'.”  The  Cornifh 
See  was  fix’d  at  Bodman,  and  the  Cathedral  Church  was  that  of  St. 
Petrock,  at  that  dme  the  chief  Monaftery  among  the  Cornifh  Britans. 

To  this  appointment,  the  Cornifh  fubmitted,  when  it  had  refilled 
the  Roman  Hierarchy  a  great  while  after  all  the  reft  of  Britain  had 
fubmitted  to  it  \  “  The  Britans  in  Cornwall  (fays  Mr.  Rowland)  re- 

u  lifted  the  Romilh  Ufurpations  much  longer  than  the  reft  of  the 
“  Britans,  dll  about  the  year  905,  when  Edward  the  elder,  with  the 
“  Pope’s  confent,  fetded  a  Bilhop’s  See  among  them,  which,  by  the 
“  Pope’s  power,  dien  gready  prevailing,  in  a  fhort  time  reduc’d 
“  them,  much  againft  their  will,  to  fubmit  their  ancient  faith  to  the 
“  conduct  of  papal  difeipline,  as  moft  of  the  Britans  were  before 
“  forc’d  to  do".” 

This  new  fettlement  of  the  Church  of  Cornwall  was  follow’d  by 
what  fome  hiftorians  have  ftyled  the  age  of  ignorance,  fo  that  few 
materials  of  any  confequence  are  to  be  met  with  for  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory  ;  the  Monks  and  fecular  Clergy  difputed  and  contended  with 
one  another,  but  were  both  prey’d  upon  without  diftindtion  by  the 
furious  Dane. 

The  Bifhop’s  See  continued  at  Bodman  1  till  the  year  981,  when 
that  town  and  monaftery  being  burnt  down  by  the  Danes,  the 
Bilhop  remov’d  his  See  to  St.  Germans,  where  it  condnued  till 
the  year  1049,  and  in  both  places  there  fat  twelve  Bifhops  in  re¬ 
gular  fucceftion r ; — Athelftan, — Conan, —  Ruydocke, — Aldred, — 


f  Ibid.  pag.  26. 

•  Spelman’s  Councils,  vol.  L  pag.  387. 

1  Tranflat.  vol.  1.  pag.  112. 

*  Rowl.  pag.  150. 

w  44  This  Bifhoprick  was  founded  principally 
€<  for  the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  Cornifh  to 
41  the  Romifh  Rites,  who,  as  they  us’d  the  lan- 
44  guage,  fo  they  imitated  the  lives  and  dodrine 
44  of  the  ancient  Britans,  neither  hitherto,  nor 
44  long  after  fubmitting  thcmfelves  to  the  See  apof- 
44  tolic.”  Fuller.  Ch.  Hift.  cent.  x.  b.  ii.  p.  4. 


x  Mr.  Rowland  fays  the  See  was  fix’d  at  St. 
Germans,  and  Edulph.  the  firft  Bilhop  :  Bet  this 
is  a  miftakc,  and  probably  owing  to  this  caufe, 
that  Edulph  or  Wolf  might  be  the  firft  Bilhop  that 
fat  at  St.  Germans,  but  he  was  the  7th  Bilhop 
from  the  firft  erc&ion  of  that  Epifcopacy. 

7  See  Heflin’s  help  to  Englilli  hiftory,  where 
the  year  of  mftallment  of  each  Bilhop  is  men¬ 
tioned. - Sec  CrefTy,  pag.  832.  where  we  find 

the  names. 


Britwin, 
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Britwin, — Athelftan  2d, — Wolf, — Woron, — Wolocke, - Stidio, 

Aldrcd  2d, - and  Burwold*.  After  the  death  of  Burwold,  his  ne¬ 

phew  Livingus,  Abbot  ofTaviftock,  and  Bifhop  of  Crediton,  bv 
his  great  intereft  with  King  Canute,  prevail’d  fo  far  as  to  unite  the 
Bilhoprick  of  St.  German’s  to  that  of  Crediton,  A.  D.  1049,  and 
Leofricus  fucceffor  to  Livingus,  (becaufe  of  the  ravages  committed 
by  pirates  in  the  open  towns  of  St.  German’s  and  Crediton)  carried 
them  both  to  Exeter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confefior,  as  to  a 
a  place  of  greater  fecurity,  where  the  Epifcopal  See  for  both  counties 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  ftill  continues. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Religious  Houfes  founded  in  Cornwall  before  the  Norman  Conquejl . 

IT  is  not  here  intended  to  trace  the  Religious  Houfes  from  the 
foundation,  and,  reckoning  up  their  Benefactors  and  Donations,  to 
run  through  all  the  changes  they  underwent.  In  one  age  they  were 
plunder’d  and  ruin’d,  in  the  next  reftor’d ;  fometimes  they  were  fill’d 
with  Regulars,  fometimes  with  Seculars,  and  then  Regulars  again; 
lomctimes  the  Monks  were  of  one  Habit  and  Order,  fometimes  of 
another,  fometimes  the  Houfes  were  independant,  and  at  other  times 
Cells  to  other,  and  greater  Houfes.  Thefe  particulars  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  for  our  prefent  bounds.  I  fhall  only  give  a  fummary  view  of 
the  moft  ancient,  and  of  fbme  particulars  relating  to  them,  leaft 
known,  and  moft  remarkable. 

The  firft  Religious  Houfe  which  we  read  of,  founded  in  Com-  SECT.  1. 
wall,  was  that  ereCled  by  St.  Patrick*,  in  the  year  432.  The  place  Of  PaJftow 
where  this  houfe  was  fituate,  was  call’d  anciently  Loderick,  the  Monaftery. 
houfe  itfelf  Laffenac ;  either  from  the  Church’s  being  built  with 
ftone b,  whereas  in  thofe  early  times  they  were  feldom  built  of  fuch 
coftly  materials',  or  Laffenac,  quafi  Lan-manach,  the  Church  of 
the  Monks ;  as  Bodvenah  (now  Bodman)  from  Bod-manach,  the  Houfe 
of  the  Monks  :  it  flood  on  the  North  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
call’d  then  Heilemuth d,  by  Malmfbury,  lib.  ii.  Hegelmith ;  the  river 
was  what  we  now  call  Alan,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Hayle, 
or  Heyle,  as  the  parifli  and  church  of  Eglofhayle,  fituated  on  it’s 
banks,  do  teftify.  In  this  church  Laffenack,  there  was  an  Altar  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Patrick,  much  reverenc’d  in  thofe  times,  as  fuppofed 

*  Call’d  alfo  Birthwald,  and  Brithwald.  c  Their  walls  being  ufually  wattled,  and  of  clay, 

*  44  Ubi  (in  Cornubia  fcil.)  &  Mcncviae  Cae-  or  wood. 

44  nobium  conftruxiffe  ferunt.,, - Ufher.  pag.  Alfred  the  Great,  almoft  500  years  after  this, 

1 100.  introduc'd  building  with  ftone.  Rap.  fol.  vol.  i. 

b  Quafi  Lan-mcnck  the  M,  (according  to  the  pag.  06. — Spclman’s  Councils  of  Britain,  pag.  15. 

Cornilh  idiom)  palling  into  an  U.  4  Rog.  Wendovcr,  Ulher,  pag.  1014* 

T  1 1 1 


to 
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to  be  the  fame  on  which  (according  to  his  Legend)  that  Saint  Twain 
from  Ireland  into  Cornwall,  to  avoid  the  pomp  and  ceremony  with 
which  the  IriTh  continued  to  teize  him'.  This  church  was  call’d 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  St.  Patrick ' ;  and  I  fhould  think  that  the 
town  was  afterwards,  in  commemoration  of  this  Saint,  call  d  by  the 
Saxons  Padftow,  or  Patrick-ftow* :  others  think  it  call’d  Pad  flow 
from  St.  Petrock,  a  Difciple  of  St.  Patrick,  who  fettled  in  the  fame 
Houfe,  and  built  here  ;  and  after  thirty  years  labour  in  the  word  of 
God,  died  and  was  buried  here,  A.  D.  564.. 
n.  The  Monaftery  of  Padftow  being  near  the  fea  fhore,  and  expos’d 
'an-  to  the  piracies  of  the  Saxons",  and  after  them  of  the  Danes,  the 
Monks  remov'd  to  Bodman,  and  bringing  the  body  of  Petrock,  with 
them,  the  church  there  was  dedicated  to  that  faint  (who  pafs’d  fome 
part  of  his  retirement  formerly  in  this  place1)  and  the  town  was 
call’d  by  the  Saxons  Petrocftow,  but  by  the  Britans  Bodmanna,  that 
is,  the  habitation  of  the  Monks.  As  this  was  the  moll  ancient  fo- 
ciety,  and  moll  flourifhing  in  Cornwall,  and  plac’d  conveniently  for 
that  purpofe,  Edward  the  elder  fettled  here  the  epifcopal  See,  A.  D. 
905.  Athelftan  fucceeding  his  fadier  Edward,  abfolutely  conquer’d 
the  Cornilh  Britans  about  the  year  936,  and  being  a  Prince  as  ge¬ 
nerous  in  his  donations  to  the  Clergy,  as  he  was  valiant  and  fortu¬ 
nate  in  war,  among  the  reft  of  his  liberalities,  gave  the  Religious  here 
fuch  privileges  and  lands,  that  he  was  ever  after  regarded  as  their 
Founder.  “  He  found  the  Monks  following  the  rule  of  Benedict,” 
fays  Bifhop  Tanner,  (p.  66.)  and  'tis  not  improbable  but  diey  might 
have  admitted  this  rule  of  the  Romifti  Church  when  they  had  their 
new  Bifhop.  Here  the  Bifhops  of  Cornwall  refided  till  the  year  981, 
when  the  town,  church,  and  monaftery  being  burnt  down  by  the 
Danes,  the  Bifhops  remov’d  their  feat  farther  Eaft,  to  St.  German’s 
on  the  river  Linar.  The  Monaftery  feems  to  have  continued  in  ruins 
for  fome  time,  and  went  into  the  pofleflion  of  the  Earl  of  Moreton 
and  Cornwall  at  the  Conqueft,  but  was  fbon  after  *  re-edify ’d,  and 
reftor’d  to  it’s  former  ufe  by  a  Nobleman  call’d  Algar,  with  the  li¬ 
cence  of  the  King,  and  Afliftance  of  William  Warlewaft,  Bifhop  of 
Exeter.  Leland  fays,  (vol.  ii.  pag.  84.)  there  were  in  this  houfe,  fir  ft 
Monks,  then  Nuns,  then  Secular  Priefts,  then  Monks  again,  then 
Canons,  and  it  was  Algar  that  plac’d  the  black  Canons  regular  here* 
between  the  years  mo  and  1120.  About  fixty  years  after  this, 
there  happen’d  a  remarkable  contefl  about  the  body  of  their  Saint 
and  Patron,  St.  Petrock,  for  “  Martin,  Canon  Regular  of  this  houfe, 

e  Uftier.  pag.  877.  b  Whence  it  feems  to  have  had  the  name  of 

( Ibidem  ftatuitur  Ecdefia,  St.  Patricii  nomine.”  Loderick,  that  is,  the  Creek  of  Robbers, 
from  1  he  Glaftonb.  Records. — Ulher.  879.  1  Leland.  Itin.  voL  ii.  pag.  84. 

*  The  Irilb  calling  him  Padraic.  Urn.  ib.  895.  k  Viz.  in  1 1 10,  or  1120,  according  to  Tanner. 

“  ftole 


/* 
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«  ftole  the  body  of  St.  Petrock  from  the  Church  of  Bodman,  and 
“  carry ’d  it  into  Britany  in  France,  and  lodg’d  it  in  the  Abby  of  St. 

“  Mein  there.  The  theft  being  difcover’d,  Roger,  then  Prior  of  the 
“  Church  of  Bodman  with  the  honefter  part  of  this  chapter,  went  to 
“  Henry  the  Second,  then  King  of  England  with  their  complaint, 

“  who,  without  delay,  order’d  the  French  Abbot,  and  his  Convent 
u  to  reftore  the  body  to  the  Prior  of  Bodman,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal, 

“  Rolland  de  Dinant,  chief  J  uftice  of  Britany,  had  orders  to  take 
“  it  away  by  force,  and  reftore  it.  The  Abbot  fearing  the  King’s 
“  difpleafure  reftor’d  the  body,  at  the  fame  time  fwearing  upon  the 
u  Evangelifts,  and  the  Relicks  of  the  Saints,  that  it  was  in  no  wife 
u  alter'd  or  diminifh’d  ftnee  it  came  into  his  cuftody1.”  Such  a 
treafure  die  Monks  of  that  age  efteem’d  the  bones  of  their  patron. 

And  here  I  can’t  help  mentioning,  how  precious  every  part  of  this 
Saint  was  reckon’d  in  ancient  times.  King  Athelftan  was  remarka¬ 
ble  for  every  act  of  piety  which  was  in  fafhion  in  his  time,  he  was 
particularly  curious  in  cohering  Relicks  ;  they  were  prefented  to  him 
as  die  moft  acceptable  gift  ”,  and  he  beftow’d  them  with  great  devo¬ 
tion  as  he  faw  moft  proper ;  among  other  prefents,  he  is  (aid  to  have 
given  part  of  the  bones,  the  hair,  and  the  garments  of  this  St.  Petrock 
to  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Exeter  \  The  ftirine  of  St.  Petrock, 
and  his  tomb,  were  both  ftanding  in  the  Eaftern  part  of  the  great 
Church  in  Leland’s  time  °.  The  black  Canons  plac’d  here  by  AJgar 
continued  till  the  diftolution,  when  Thomas  Wandfworth  (laft  Prior) 
with  his  Monks  deliver’d  it  up  into  the  King’s  Hands,  in  1539.  It 
was  “  ftyl’d  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Petrock,  and  valued  at 
“  270  1.  1  id.  by  Dugdale,  2 89 1.  11s.  1 1  d.  by  Speed 

King  Athelftan  is  reckon’d  to  have  founded  this  priory,  and  to  sect.  m. 
have  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of  St.  German  Billiop  of  Auxierre  ill  St,  German’s 
France,  but  a  ftrenuous  preacher  here  in  Britain,  being  delegated  by  Pnory' 
the  French  Bifhops,  (A.  D.  429’.)  together  with  Lupus  Bifhop  of 
Troy  to  come  hither  and  oppole  the  Pelagian  Herely.  Here  were 
fecular  Canons  at  firft,  and  King  Athelftan  is  laid  to  have  appointed 
one  Conan  Billiop  here  (A.  D.  936.).  King  Edred  brother  to  Athel¬ 
ftan,  who  began  his  reign  in  946,  and  died  955  r,  is  alfo  faid  to 
have  ordain’d  St.  German’s  to  be  a  Bifhop’s  See ;  but  as  all  hiftories 
agree,  that  the  Bilhop  of  Cornwall,  did  not  remove  from  Bodman 
till  the  year  981,  ’tis  very  unlikely  that  there  fhould  be  a  Billiop 
here  before  that  time,  (as  Bilhop  Tanner  rightly  obferves)  neither  does 
it  feem  neceflary  that  there  fhould  be  two  Billiops  in  fo  narrow  a 


1  Hovcdcn’s  Ann.  pag.  324. — Ufher  p.  1014. 

*  See  Malmfb.  pag.  28. 

®  Monaft.  Angl.  pag.  226. 

•  Temp.  Hen.  VIII.  Itin.  voi.  ii.  pag.  84. 


*  Tanner  pag.  66. 

*  Tanner  pag.  77. 

r  Speed  Chr.  pag.  346. 


flip 
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flip  of  land  as  Cornwall  (when  reduc'd  by  Athelftan,)  and  but  one 
at  Crediton,  for  all  Devon,  a  country  of  lb  much  larger  extent.  The 
following  particulars  may  ferve  in  fome  mealure  to  diicover  the  truth ; 

I  find  Edred  a  benefactor  to  die  See  of  Bodman ;  ior  Henry  the  third 
confirm’d  to  the  Monks  there,  the  Manor  of  Newton  in  the  fame 
manner  as  King  Edred  had  granted  it.  Very  likely  this  was  given 
in  order  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the  Biflioprick  there,  and  for  the 
lame  reafon  he  might  have  appointed  the  Bifliop  of  Bodman  to  be 
Bishop  of  St.  German’s  too.  Again,  Conan  is  laid  to  be  the  name 
of  the  firfl:  Bifliop  plac’d  here  by  King  Athelftan.  I  find  alfo  that 
Conan  was  fecond  Bishop  in  the  See  of  Bodman  in  the  time  of  King 
Athelllan  ;  ’ds  pollible  therefore  that  Athelftan  might  annex  his  new 
priory  of  St.  German,  to  the  See  of  Bodman  for  the  better  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Epifcopal  Dignity,  and  order’d  alio  that  St.  German’s 
fhould  partake  of  the  Epifcopal  Tide,  by  which  difpofidon,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  that  Conan  at  that  time  Biftiop  of  Bodman  became  Biftiop  of 
Bodman  and  St.  German’s  too,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  now 
the  Bishop  of  Badi  and  Wells,  and  the  Bifliop  of  Litchfield  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  and  this  might  give  occafion  to  the  miftake  of  St.  German’s 
being  one  Bifhoprick,  and  Bodman  another ;  but  thefe  tilings  I  offer 
only  as  conjectures  :  one  thing,  I  think,  we  may  reft  afliir’d  of,  that 
there  were  not  two  Bishops  in  Cornwall  at  one  time.  In  981  the 
the  Cornifli  Bishop  fetded  here,  and  by  the  date,  it  muft  be  one 
of  the  middle  Bishops  in  die  lift  ;  for,  in  all,  they  were  but  twelve  ; 
and  to  the  year  981  the  Biflioprick  had  lafted  at  Bodman  76  years, 
and  from  the  year  981  to  the  tranflation  of  the  See  to  Crediton 
(in  1049)  is  68  years,  fo  that  theperfon  who  remov’d  muft  likely  be 
the  feventh  Bifhop  from  the  foundation ;  and  the  name  of  the  fe- 
venth  Bifliop  was  Wolf,  who  firfl;  plac’d  the  See  at  St.  German’s ; 
and  this  gave  rife  to  another  miftake,  which  is,  that  the  Biflioprick 
was  firfl:  plac’d  at  St.  German’s,  and  that  Edulph,  or  Wolf,  was 
the  firfl:  Bishop ;  whereas,  indeed,  he  was  only  die  firfl:  Bishop 
that  fat  at  St.  German’s. 

Leofricus  fucceffour  to  Livingus  in  the  See  of  Crediton,  (then  the 
only  See  for  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon)  is  thought  to  have 
chang’d  the  fecular  into  regular  Canons,  and  was  therefore  look’d 
upon  as  their  Founder,  and  it  was  call’d  a  priory  of  the  foundation, 
and  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  *.  Whether  the  regular  Can¬ 
ons  of  Leoffic,  firft  Bifhop  of  Exeter  were  difplac’d,  and  the  feculars 
reftor’d,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  it  is  faid  by  Leland,  that  Bartholomew, 
Bifliop  of  Exeter,  (temp.  Hen.  II.)  introduc’d  Regulars  here.  Robert 
Swimmer,  the  laft  Prior  here,  with  eight  black  Canons  yielded  it  up 


*  Piideaux’s  Excerpta.— Tanner  pag.  67. 
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into  the  King’s  hand,  (March  2,)  in  the  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
Monaftick  Church  is  as  ancient  a  building  as  any  at  this  time  ex¬ 
tant  in  Cornwall,  and  was  formerly  inclos’d  by  the  priory.  u  Be- 
“  fide  the  high  Altar  on  the  right  hand  is  a  tomb  in  the  Wall 
«  with  an  image  of  a  Bifhop,  and  over  the  tomb  eleven  Bifhops 
«  painted  with  their  names,  and  verfes,  as  token  of  fo  many  Bifhops 
«  buried  there,  or  that  there  had  been  fo  many  Bifhops  of  Cornwall 
“  that  had  their  feat  there  7*  On  this  paftage,  let  me  obferve,  that 
there  were  twelve  Bifhops  in  all,  from  the  firft  eftablifhment,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Elder,  to  the  laft  Bifhop ;  the  firft  call'd  Athelftan,  fat  at 
Bodman  before  the  Conqueft  of  Cornwall ;  Conan  was  the  fecond, 
and,  from  him  to  the  laft  Bifhop  there  were  eleven  in  number,  as 
painted  here  in  this  Church,  which  may  ferve  to  confirm  the  above 
conje&ure,  tliat  Conan  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  German’s  as  well  as 
of  Bodman,  by  Athelftan,  and  confirm’d  by  Edred,  and  that  though 
there  were  twelve  Bifhops  in  all,  in  Cornwall,  St.  German’s  could  only 
reckon  eleven,  and  therefore  has  only  that  number  painted  on  the 
wall.  Their  Names  with  the  order  of  fuccellion  are  mention’d 
before,  (pag.  344.) 

King  Athelftan  having  fet  his  heart  upon  the  Conqueft  of  Corn-SECT.iv. 
wall,  thought  it  could  not  be  compleat,  unlefs  he  reduc’d  the  ScillyOfSt.Berian 
Blands,  which  he  had  a  view  of  from  the  Weftem  Promontories.  He 
vows,  therefore,  a  Religious  houfe,  in  cafe  he  return’d  with  vidtory, 
and  being  return’d  according  to  his  wish,  he  adled  according  to  his 
Vow  ;  he  built  a!  Collegiate  Church  in  fight  of  thofe  Iflands,  and  de¬ 
dicated  it  to  St.  Berian  a  holy  Woman  of  Ireland,  (who  had  at  that 
time  an  Oratory,  and  was  buried  here)  placing  a  Dean,  and  three 
Prebends  in  the  College. 

This  King  had  now  perfected  his  Conqueft,  and  his  Princely  Mind 
had  nothing  to  exert  itfelf  in,  but  making  free ;  the  firft  he  did  for 
his  glory,  the  fccond  for  his  pleafure. 

This  Religious  Houfe  was  exempted  from  all  Epifcopal,  and  every 
other  authority,  but  that  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  °.  He  alfo  made  it  a 
fandtuary  *,  and,  perhaps,  extended  his  bounty  to  this  Church  in  the 
fame  manner,  if  not  in  the  fame  words,  which  he  made  ufe  of  in 
endowing  the  Church  of  Beverley, 

«  Alls  free  make  I  thee  —  As  Heart  may  think,  or  Eye  ?nay  fee  \ 

To  build  Religious  Houfes,  was  in  thofe  days  the  way  which  the  moft 
religious  Princes  took  to  fhew  their  gratitude  to  providence  lor  deli¬ 
vering  them  from  the  accidents  of  War,  and  the  donations  were  ge¬ 
nerally  in  proportion  to  their  danger,  or  vi&ory.  At  the  Norman 
Conqueft  there  were  fecular  Canons  here,  and  in  the  20th  of  Edward 

>  I.cland’s  Itin.  vol.  vii.  nag.  113.  w  Lcland,  vol.  iii.  pag.  6. 

•  jbid,  *  Holland  Infcrt.  pag.  4. 

U  u  u  u 
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Bonury. 


SECT.  V. 

Of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  near 
Lanceflon. 
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Firft,  a  Dean  and  three  Prebends.  “  The  Deanry”  (coniifting  of 
three  Churches,  and  as  many  Parifhes,  viz.  St.  Berian,  St.  Levin, 
and  Sinnin)  “  was  feiz’d  into  the  King’s  hands,  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
it  ward  III.  ( becaufe  John  de  Maunte  then  Dean  was  a  Frenchman) 
«  and,  as  Alien,  was  given  in  the  24,h  of  Henry  VI.  to  King’s  College, 

Cambridge,  and  in  the  7th  of  Edward  IV.  to  Windlor  College ; 
«  yet  neither  of  thefe  Societies  long  enjoy’d  it,  or  had  any  benefit 
«  from  it,  for  it  was  all  along,  and  Hill  continues  an  independant 
«  Deanry,  either  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  or  the  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
et  walD.”  It  was  valued  in  the  26  of  Henry  VIII.  at  4.8 1.  12  s.  id. 
per  ann.  The  remains  of  the  College  were  wantonly  demolifh’d  by 
one  Shrubfall,  Governor  of  Pendinas  Caftle,  during  the  ufurpation  of 
Cromwell. 

The  following  Deans  before  the  fupprefiion  occurr’d  to  the  learned 
Bifhop  Tanner  *  —  Walter  de  Gray  1213.  —  William  de  Hamilton 
was  fucceeded  in  the  year  1296  by  Ralph  de  Manton. — Matthew  de 
Baylew  eleded  1303. — John  de  Maunte,  (alias  de  Meunte)  eleded 
1318. — Tho.  de  Crols  eleded  1338. — John  de  Hale,  Robert  de 
Stratton,  and  Richard  de  Wolvifton,  all  three  eleded  1350. — John 
Saucey  was  fucceeded  by  David  Maignard  1354.  — Alan  de  Stokes 
eleded  1386,  but  he  was  Dean  of  Berian  A.  D.  1372,  as  appears 
by  the  copy  of  an  inftrument  he  was  witnefs  to  that  year,  fign’d 
Alan  de  Stokes  Doien  de  Sand  Berien  \  —  John  Boor  eled.  1394. 
Nicholas  Slake  eleded  1395.  —  William  Lochard  1410;  he  was 
Canon  Refidentiary  and  Precentor  of  the  Church  of  Hereford  as  well  as 
Dean  of  Berian,  and  by  his  Monument  in  Hereford  Church b,  died  Od. 
24,  1438.  AdainMoleyns  1439.— Peter  Stukler  occurs  1444.— Robert 
Knollys  eleded  1 460,  occurs  i486;  to  which  we  may  add,  John  Refe 
«  of  late  time,  (as  Leland  vol.  iii.  pag.  46.)  Dean  of  St.  Berian ’s.” 

King  Athelftan  is  alfo  faid  to  have  founded  a  priory  of  Black  Ca¬ 
nons  to  the  honour  of  St.  Petrorfi,  at  Bonury  in  this  county,  but 
where  that  Religious  Houle  was,  I  cannot  fay,  probably  it  was  foori 
after  annex’d,  and  the  Monks  tranllated  to  iome  larger  houfe,  by 
which  means  it  loft  all  notice  \ 

The  Church  of  St.  Stephen  near  Lancefton  was  Collegiate,  and  in 
the  College  fecular  Canons  before  the  Conquert.  It  was  given  to  the 
Bifhop,  and  Church  of  Exeter  by  Hen.  I.  and  fupprels’d  about  1126, 
by  William  Warlewaft  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  who  remov’d  the  Canons 
from  the  hill  into  a  more  retir’d  fituation  under  the  Caftle,  about  half 
a  mile  nearer  to  the  Town,  where  he  founded  a  priory  for  Canons 


*  Tanner,  pag.  67. 

z  See  his  Principals  of  Religious  Houfcs  ad  fin. 
Notitix. 

*  M  S.  Survey  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall, 


temp.  Edward  III.  nuper  penes  R.  Elliot  Arm.  def. 
h  Willis  Cathcd.  pag.  539. 
c  Bifhop  Tanner,  Not.  f.  pag.  66.  thinb  it  the 
fame  with  Bodman. 
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of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Stephen  as  the  Col¬ 
lege  had  been  before This  Priory  was  the  richeft  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII.  was  valued  at  354 1.  os.  1 1  d.  lays 
Dugdale  ;  392 1.  11  s.  2d.  fays  Speed.  The  Prior  and  eleven  Ca¬ 
nons  fubferibed  to  the  fuprcmacy,  A.  D.  1534.  It  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  Sandhiary,  as  appears  by  32  Hen.  VIII.  chap.  xii.  fedt  3. 

When  the  Monks  firft  fettled  here  is  uncertain:  Edward  the  Con-SECT.vi. 
feffor  found  Monks  here  ferving  God,  and  gave  them  by  charter  the  St.  Michael’s 
property  of  the  Mount  and  other  lands ;  firft  obliging  them  to  con-  Mount" 
form  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict.  But  long  before  this,  this  place, 
feems  renown’d  for  it’s  fandfity,  and  therefore  muft  (according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity)  have  been  dedicated  to  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  for  St.  Kayne,  or  Keyna,  a  holy  Virgin  of  the  blood  royal, 
daughter  of  Braganus,  Prince  of  Brecknockftiire,  is  laid  to  have  gone 
a  Pilgrimage  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount  in  Cornwall  \  Now  this  Saint 
liv’d  in  the  latter  end  of  the  5  th  century,  and  as  fhe  probably 
dwelt  in  the  Eaftern  part  of  this  county,  (where  her  Church 
and  Well  are  ftill  to  be  leen,  and  her  feftival  is  celebrated  on  the 
30th  of  September)  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Ihe  Ihould 
come  this  pilgrimage  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  this  place  was  dedicated  to  Religion,  at  leaft  as  anciently  as  the 
latter  end  of  the  5  th  century,  above  500  years  before  the  grant,  and 
fettlement  of  it  by  Edward  the  Confeflor. 

When  the  Normans  came  in,  this  Mortaftery  (with  many  other 
lands  and  and  honours)  came  into  the  power  of  Robert  Earl  of  More- 
ton  and  Cornwall,  who  built  here,  and  out  of  regard  to  his  Mother- 
country,  annex’d  it  as  a  Cell  to  the  Abby  of  St.  Michael  de  Periculo 
Maris  in  Normandy  :  the  Monks  were  of  the  reform’d  Order  of  the 
Benedictines  call’d  Ciftercians,  and  of  the  Gilbertine  kind,  a  rule 
introduc’d  into  theCiftercian  Order  by  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  A.  D.  1148.  By  this  rule,  Monks  and  Nuns  were  plac’d 
in  one  houfe,  and  the  Nunnery  was  lately  ftanding  on  the  Eaftern 
end  of  this  Monaftery, .  with  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  die  Virgin  Mary, 
as,  in  all  Ciftercian  Monafteries,  thefe  Chapels  were.  The  Nunnery  was 
detach’d  a  little  from  the  Cells  of  die  Monks,  and  a  great  deal  of 
carv’d  work  bodi  in  ftone  and  dmber  (to  be  feen  a  few  years  fince) 
fhew’d  that  it  was  die  moft  elegantly  finifh’d  of  any  part  of  this 
Houfe.  In  Richard  the  firft’s  time,  one  Pomeroy,  a  gendeman  of 
great  pofteflions  in  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  having  committed  mur¬ 
der,  took  refuge  here,  having  a  Sifter  in  this  Nunnery,  and  being  (as 


f  u  It  was  founded  and  endowed  (fays  Hals)  by 
cc  the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  and  Bifhops  of  Bodman, 
il  long:  before  William  the  Conqueror.”  Reginald 
Fitz  Henry,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  a  great  bcnc- 


f;u?lor  to  it,  and  endeavour’d  to  bring  back  the 
Bifhoprick  of  Cornwall  to  it,  but  in  vain. 

*  Carcw,  p.  13c. — Capgravc,  p.  204. — Willis, 
Not.  pag.  103. 


Leland 
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Leland  fays,  I  tin.  vol.  vi.  pag.  54.)  “  at  tliat  tyme  Lord  of  die  Caf- 
«  telle  of  the  Mount  of  St.  Michael,”  where,  finding  the  hill  on  wliich 
the  Monaftery  ftands,  deep  and  rocky,  he  fortify ’d  it,  though  to 
little  purpofe;  however,  from  this  time  it  was  look’d  upon  as  a  place 
fit  for  defence,  and  made  ufe  of  as  fuch  upon  feveral  occafions,  and 
die  Commander  of  die  Garrifon  had  a  lodging  in  the  Monaftery  *>. 

This  priory  continued  a  Cell  to  St.  Michael's  in  Normandy  ’dll 
that  connexion  was  deftroy’d,  with  all  thofe  of  like  kind  throughout 
the  kingdom,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  third. 

When  Henry  the  6th  endow'd  his  New  College  in  Cambridge,  he 
gave  this  Religious  Houfe  to  it,  (Pat.  20,  Hen.  VI.  pag.  4.  M.  3.) 
but  Edward  IV.  annex’d  it  as  a  Cell  to  Sion  Abby  in  Middlelex, 
where  it  continued  'till  the  general  difiolution.  At  the  firft  feizure 
of  it  by  Edward  the  third,  the  farm  of  it  was  rated  but  at  ten  pounds 
per  Annum ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hen.  VIII.  the  lands  belonging  to 
this  Houfe  (as  parcel  of  Sion)  were  valued  at  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds,  twelve  {hillings  and  one  halfpenny  *. 

Of  this  Mount  and  Priory,  as  the  moft  entire  Religious  Houle 
now  ftanding  in  Cornwall,  I  prefix  the  profpect  to  this  chapter. 

At  Crantock  there  were  Secular  Canons  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confeflor,  and  a  collegiate  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Carantocus, 
(laid  to  be  a  difciple  of  Patrick)  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Exeter.  “  k  In  the  Lincoln  taxation  there  were  reckon’d  here  eight 
“  Prebendaries  without  a  Dean,  but  Le  Neve’s  MS.  reckons  a  Dean 
and  ten  Prebendaries.”  Tanner,  a  Dean,  nine  Prebendaries,  and 
four  Vicars  choral  *.  The  Founder  of  this  Religious  Houfe  is  not 
yet  known.  The  Secular  Canons  continued  here  till  the  general 
fiippreffion,  when  their  Revenues  were  valued  at  89 1.  15  s.  8d. 

Here  was  a  Monaftery  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeftor,  found¬ 
ed  in  honour  of  St.  Neot,  brother,  “  or,  (as  others  think)  a  near 
relation  to  King  Alfred”  the  Great.  St.  Neot  is  ftyl’d  by  Fox,  Abbot 
in  Cornwall ;  he  died,  A.  D.  890,  and  was  buried  here,  and  from 
him  the  place  was  call’d  Neotftow,  having  had  the  name  of  St. 
Guerir  ’till  that  time.  His  body  was  afterwards  removed  into  Hun- 
tingtonlhire 1 ;  where  alfo  he  gave  name  to  the  town,  before  call’d 
Arnulphlbury  (alias  Aimlbury)  but,  ever  fince,  St.  Neot’s,  from  this 
Saint.  In  1213  the  poor  body  fuffer’d  another  removal,  for  Henry 
Abbot  of  Croyland  diinking  his  Abby  a  fitter  Ihrine  for  fo  great 


h  In  patent  5,  of  Hen.  iv.  pag.  1.  m  21,  for 
repairing  this  Priory,  it  is  call’d  Fortalitium, 
i.  e.  44  a  place  of  defence  and  fccurity  in  time  of 
44  war,  to  all  the  country  round.”  Rym.  Faed. 
vol.  viii.  pag.  102,  340,  341. 

1  Perhaps,  inftcad  of  Lands,  it  ihould  be  Reve¬ 
nues,  which  might  be  advanc’d  by  means  of  the 
Filhcryi  formerly  of  little  value,  but  of  late  ages 


much  increas’d  ;  at  prefent  the  moft  confiderable 
part  of  the  Revenue  of  this  fite  and  Manour,  and 
ftill  likely  to  encreafe.  k  Tanner,  p.  68. 

*  Spclman’s  MS.  of  the  Lincoln  Taxation,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  names  ten  Prebends. 

1  To  the  palace  of  Earl  Alric  (alias  Alfric)  in 
Huntingdonfliire,  l(  Spellman’s  Life  of  Alfred, 
p.  139.)  then  converted  into  a  Monaftery. 

a  Saint 
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a  Saint,  took  up  his  bones  from  St.  Neot’s  in  Huntingtonlhire,  and 
bellow'd  them  in  Croyland  Minfter m.  From  this  Church  of  St. 

Neot’s  in  Cornwall,  the  Earl  (as  Exeter  Domefday  calls  him)  that 
is,  William  Earl  of  Moreton  and  Cornwall,  took  away  all  the  lands, 
excepting  one  acre,  which  he  left  to  the  Priefts;  and  the  fame 
Earl  feems  to  have  annexed  it  to  Montacute  Priory  in  Somerfetfhire, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  for  to  this  Houfe  it  did  belong*.  The 
Founder  of  this  Monaftery  is  not  known,  but  likely  it  was  Alfred,  or 
fome  of  his  family  ;  for  After  in  his  Life  of  Alfred  tells  us,  that  King 
Alfred  being  ill,  proftrated  himfelf  in  the  Church  of  St.  Guerir, 
and  there  performing  his  devotions  with  great  zeal  was  furprizingly 
recovered;  and  St.  Neot  dying  here  with  great  reputation  for  his 
fandlity,  and  being  here  interr’d,  ’ds  not  unlikely  that  Alfred  (by  whom 
he  was  highly  honoured  after  his  death")  or  his  Ion  Edward,  might 
found  a  Religious  Houfe  oi  Clerks  (as  Spelman  calls  them)  in  this 
place,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  abovementioned  recovery,  as 
well  as  to  do  honour  to  the  name  of  lo  near,  and  worthy  a  relation. 

“  In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confeflor  here  was  a  Dean  p  andsECT.lx. 
u  Canons  endowed  with  lands,  and  the  priviledge  of  a  landluary.  St.  Piran. 

“  The  Church  was  given  by  King  Henry  I.  to  the  Bilhop  and  Church 
“  of  Exeter.  Afterwards  here  was  a  Cell  of  Ciftercian  Monks  fub- 
“  ordinate  to  Beaulieu  Abby  in  Hampfhire 

John  of  Tinmuth,  in  his  Life  of  Kiaranus,  lays,  that  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  where  he  was  buried,  he  was  call’d  Piranus ;  the  lame  author 
adds,  “  that  his  father  was  called  Domuel,  and  his  mother  Wingella,” 
and  this  might  be  true  of  St.  Piran,  but  other  parents  are  aferibed  to 
Kiaranus  in  a  MS  which  Archbilhop  Ufher  fays',  he  had  then  in  his 
poflellion,  for  his  (viz.  Kiaranus’s)  father  was  laid  to  be  Lugneus 
“  de  ?iobilwribus  gent  is  Ofraigiy"  and  his  mother,  call’d  Liadain, 

“  de  gent e  qtice  dicitUr  Gorcidaigde^  and  that  he  was  born  and  brought 
up  “  in  Clera  Inftda  in  regione  Corculaigde whereas  Piranus  was  ex 
OJforienft  Hiberniee  provincia ,  fon  of  Domuel  and  Wingella.  How¬ 
ever,  from  John  of  Tinmuth,  as  I  fuppofe,  Leland  (Itin.  vol.  vii. 
pag.  1 10.)  calls  the  parifh  church  of  St.  “  Keveryn  alias  of  Piranus”; 
but  whatever  name  St.  Piran  had  before  he  came  into  Cornwall,  St. 

Keveryn,  and  St.  Piran  were  certainly  different  perfons ;  for  Domef¬ 
day  (Tanner,  pag.  69,  not.  c.)  lays,  <c  The  Canons  of  St.  Pieran  held 
“  Lan  Piran;”  that  is,  lome  lands  which  (from  their  belonging  to  a 
Church  of  that  Saint)  had  the  name  of  Lan  Piran ;  and  at  Piran  San 
the  Bilhops  of  Bodman  had  a  Manour  call’d  Lan  Piran,  now  almoft 
entirely  over-run  by  the  fands,  and  fo  great  efteem  had  the  Comilh 
for  the  name  of  this  Saint,  that  we  have  at  prefent  three  parochial 


a  Spelm.  Life  of  Alfred*  pag.  1 39. 
a  Tanner,  pag.  69. 

•  Spelm.  ibid.  pag.  139. 


p  Domefday,  Exon.  pag.  435. 

1  Tanner,  pag.  69. 
r  Prim.  pag.  784,  and  1091. 
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Churches  dedicated  to  him,  and  two  of  them  are  at  prefent  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Church  of  Exeter. 

St.  Kiaran,  But  St.  Keveryn  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  connexion  with 
wynji.  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  any  otherwife  than  as  it’s  Diocefan.  The  pa- 

Achebran.  tronage  is  in  Lay  hands  and  here  feems  to  me  to  have  been  a  diftin<ft 
Religious  Houfe,  with  lands  call’d  Lanachebran,  which  we  find  men¬ 
tion’d  as  one  of  our  Religious  Houfes  in  Cornwall,  but  liave  not  known 
hitherto  where  to  fix  it.  “  There  was  a  Society  of  Secular  Canons 
“  in  a  place  of  this  name,  at  or  about  the  Conqueft,  (lays  Bilhop 
“  Tanner,  pag.  69.)  dedicated  to  St.  Achebran ;  ’  and  it  appears 
from  the  Domefday  in  Exeter  Cathedral  library,  (pag.  433.)  that  thefe 
Canons  held  Lanachebran  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confellor. 
Now  this  St.  Achebran  is  not  to  be  found  in  Cornwall,  the  name 
therefore  feems  to  me  contracted  into  Kebran,  or  (according  to  the 
Comifh  idiom)  Kevran,  the  fame  as  Kiaranus,  *  now  call’d  St.  Keveryn 
in  the  hundred  of  Kerier. 

sect.  x.  There  was  a  little  Priory  on  the  ifiand  of  Trelcaw  (alias  Inifcaw) 
Suiiey,  alias  in  Scilly,  at  leaf!  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Canute,  though  by  whom 
plac’d  there  is  uncertain ;  but  probably  by  Athelftan,  who  (as  in  this 
lift  of  Religious  Houfes  we  have  all  along  obferv’d)  was  very  intent 
upon  converting  and  furthering  in  the  ways  of  Religion,  thole  whom 
he  had  fubdued  in  war.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  (from 
whom  the  whole  illand  is  lometimes  call’d  St.  Nicholas’s  Iile,  and 
belong’d  (as  Bilhop  Tanner,  pag.  69.)  to  Taviftock  Abby  before  the 
Conqueft.  Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  Henry  I.  by  his  charter, 
(Monaft  Ang.  p.  516  and  1002.)  “  grants  all  the  Churches  of  Sylley, 
“  (or  Sully)  with  their  appurtenances,  and  the  land,  as  the  Monks 
“  or  Hermits  held  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  and  Bur- 
«  gald,  (alias  Burwald,  or  Birth wald)  Bilhop  of  Cornwall,  to  Ofbert 
Abbot  of  Taviftock,  A.  D.  1120.”  By  which  charter  (as  it  grants, 
rather  than  confirms)  though  it’s  connexion  with  Taviftock  earlier 
than  this  date  may  be  render’d  doubtful,  yet  the  Monaftery’s  being 
as  old  as  Canute  at  leaft,  (in  whofe  reign  Burgald  died  at  St.  Ger¬ 
man’s)  becomes  unqueftionable.  The  remains  of  the  Priory  Church 
are  ftill  to  be  feen,  called  the  Abby,  but  the  Monaftery  is  wholly 
deftroy’d.  The  Monks  were  of  the  Benedi&ine  Order '. 
sect.  xi.  There  was  a  Collegiate  Church  of  fecular  Canons  here  dedicated 
Probus.  to  St.  Probus  before  the  Conqueft  The  Manor,  which  the  Canons 
had  here,  is  call’d  Lanbrabois  in  Domefday,  (Exon.  pag.  434.)  erro- 
neoully,  for  Lan  Probus,  and  was  held  by  Edward  the  ConfelTor 
himfelf,  fo  that  it  muft  have  been  granted  to  the  Canons  by  Edward 
the  Confeflor,  or  after  him.  (t  The  Church  was  given  to  the  Bilhop  and 

•  Bultccl,  Efqj  of  Devon.  Ecelefia  Sfl.  Kiorani.  1  Tanner,  pag.  69. 

*  In  the  Lincoln  Taxation  (20  Edw.  I.)  calPd  ■  Domefday  in  Not.  (h)  ibid. — Tanner  p.  69. 

Church 


> 
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“  Church  of  Exeter  by  King  Henry  I.”  (fays  Tanner) ;  but  I  find 
by  Henry  Firft’s  Charter w,  that  he  only  reftor’d  it  to  St.  Mary,  and 
St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Exeter,  “  for  the  abfolution  of  his  fins,  and  the 
“  good  of  his  foul,  together  with  the  other  Churches  of  St.  Petrock, 

“  St.  Stephen,  Peran,  and  Tohou,  as  free  in  every  refped,  and  quiet 
“  as  the  famous  Kings,  liis  predecefiors  appear  by  their  charters  to 
“  have  granted  them.”  There  were  five  Prebends  here  \  Henry 
de  Bolifli  was  made  Dean  by  the  Bilhop  of  Exeter  in  1258’';  and  I 
find  by  an  extra#,  (ex  Regift.  Exon.)  that  Plenricus  de  Bollcgha, 
(doubtlefs  the  fame  man)  by  his  inftrument  of  Donation',  bearing 
date  the  14th  of  Feb.  1268,  grants  the  perpetual  Patronage  of  the 
Prebends  of  Probus  to  the  Bilhop  of  Exeter,  and  his  fucceflours  for 
ever.  After  this  Henry,  I  have  found  no  mention  of  a  Dean,  but 
“  William  Bilhop  of  Exeter  *,  loon  after  gives  the  Church  of  Probus 
“  with  all  it’s  rights  of  prefenting  and  nominating  the  Prebends,  and 
“  Vicar,  the  impropriation  of  the  Tythes,  (a  particular  portion  being 
“  rcferv’d  to  the  Prebends)  and  every  appurtenance  (faving  the  rights 
“  and  dues  of  the  Vicar)  to  the  Treafurer  for  die  time  being  of  the 
“  Church  of  Exeter,  mov’d  thereto,  by  the  great  expence  which  the 
“  faid  Trealurer  was  put  to  in  maintaining  perpetual  Lamps  in  the 
“  Church  of  Exeter.”  For  the  better  fupport  of  which,  efpecially  on 
the  fcaft  of  the  Dedication  of  the  faid  Church,  the  Feaft  of  the  Na¬ 
tivity,  Feafts  of  St.  Paul,  and  our  Saviour’s  Circumcifion,  this  was 
granted  by  the  Bilhop,  with  the  content  of  die  Chapter.  A  few 
years  alter  this,  viz.  in  1312,  Walter  Stapledon  Bilhop  of  Exeter, 
cftabli  fti'd  a  Partition  of  the  Tythe  Corn,  between  the  Treafurer  of 
his  Church,  and  the  Prebends  here.  In  which  inftrument  (call’d 
Divifo  Garbarum)  the  five  Prebends  are  named.  There  were  allb 
five  Prebends  at  the  general  furrender ;  their  names  were  Matthew 

Hull ;  Thomas  Parker ;  George  Chudleigh ;  - Perot ;  Richard 

White;  they  had  a  Salary  each1,  which  in  die  whole  amounted  but 
to  1 61.  9  s.  4d.  “  The  endowment  of  die  Treafurerlhip  in  the  26th 

“  of  Henry  VIII.  was  valued  at  22I.  10  s.  per  ann.”  and  to  die 
Treafurer  of  the  Church  of  Exeter  the  Patronage  of  this  Church  ftill 
belongs. 

There  teems  to  have  been  a  Religious  Houfe  at  Conftantine,  for  Conftantinc. 
in  Domefday  (Exon.  pag.  435.)  “  San&us  Confiantinus  habet  dim. 

“  Hides  terra,  qua  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  (Jcil.  ConfeJforisJ  fuit  im- 
“  munis  ab  otnni  Servitio,  fed poftquam  Comes  (viz.  de  Moreton)  accepit 
u  terra?n,  femper  reddidit  Gildum .” 


v  Pen.  T.  Hawkins  Arm.  Dom.  de  Mancrio 
de  Probus. 

x  In  the  Line.  Taxat.  but  four  Prebends,  fays 
Tanner  ibid,  but  I  find  five  in  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s 
excellent  copy  of  that  Taxation  in  the  Bodlean  Li¬ 
brary ;  five  in  1 312,  twenty  years  after  the  Lin. 


Taxat.  and  five  alfo  at  the  fuppreffion. 
r  Regift,  of  Bronfc.  Bifhop  of  Exeter. 

*  Pen.  T.  H.  Arm. 

*  Suppos'd  Bifhop  Brewer. 

b  Tanner  fays  but  four,  had  penfions,  but  this 
feems  to  be  a  millake. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  all  the  Religious  Houles  which  were  founded  in  Corn¬ 
wall  before  the  Norman  Conqueft,  that  I  have  met  with,  the  reft  of 
more  modern  date,  may  be  feen  in  the  Monaft.  Angl.  and  Bifhop 
Tanner  (pag.  70.)  and  may  one  time  or  other  (as  well  as  thele  which 
have  gone  before)  come  to  be  more  particularly  conlider’d,  if  God 
permit. 

CHAP.  XII. 


Infcrib'd  Monutnents  before  the  Conquefi. 


sect.  1.  f  i  A  HIS  Stone  ferves,  at  prefent,  to  hang  a  gate  to,  on  the  Vica- 
PiateXXX.  J  rage  of  St.  Clement’s  near  Truro.  By  the  purity  of  the  cha- 
is  Jioc.1  rafter,  I  judge  it  to  be  one  of  the  raoft  ancient  Chriftian  fepulchral 

Monuments  in  this  county.  It’s  infeription  is  in  one  line,  and,  if  at  full 
length,  the  words  would  be  thefe  following  :  Ifniocus  V it  alls  filius 
Torrid ;  there  is  not  the  leaft  deviation  from  the  Roman  Capitals, 
but  only  that  the  under,  dexter  ftroke  of  the  R,  in  Torrid ,  is  too 
Ihort,  and  too  horizontal. 

There  is  another  very  good  argument  for  the  great  antiquity  of 
this  Infcription,  which  is,  that  here  are  two  names  of  the  perfon  in- 
terr’d,  a  thing  fo  common  among  the  Romans,  and  fo  feldom  met 
with,  during  their  Empire,  in  the  Monuments  of  other  nations,  that 
where  the  charafter  concurs,  it  may  be  look’d  upon  as  a  decilive  cri¬ 
terion  of  a  Roman  Infcription,  or  at  leaft  nearly  bordering  upon  their 
reign  here  in  Britain  ;  but  this  is  ftill  more  confirm’d  by  a  remark, 
which  will  readily  occur  to  the  curious,  which  is,  that  Vitalis  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  Roman  Name  ;  fo  that  Ifnioc  the  Pramomen  is  Britilh,  and 
the  Cognomen  F italis  is  Roman'.  This  Stone  has  at  prelent  a  large 
Crofs  on  it  in  bafs  relieve,  which  is  lingular ;  and  as  the  other  Stones 
infcrib’d,  which  cannot  be  fo  ancient  as  this,  have  no  Crofles  j  I 
queftion  whether  the  Crols  may  not  be  of  later  date  than  the  in¬ 
fcription,  and  cut  on  the  ftone  in  thofe  times,  when  it  was  none  of 
the  meaneft  parts  of  Religion  to  ereft  Crofles  in  every  Church-yard, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  highways'. 

sect.  n.  “  A  mile  of”  (viz.  from  Caftledor)  is  a  broken  Crofs,  fays  Le- 
land  (Itin.  vol.  iii.  pag.  26.)  “  thus  infcrib’d:  Cunomor  &  filius  cum 
Cirl’sius.  u  Domina  ClufillaP  But  Mr.  Lhuyd,  who  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  old  charafter,  reads  the  infcription  (as  publilh’d  in  Camb- 

den  from  his  papers  pag.  18.)  Cirufius  hie  jacit - Cunoreoori  films. 

The  lame  learned  perlon  juftly  thinks  the  W  to  be  an  M  revers’d,  the 
W  being  but  lately  *  introduc’d  into  any  Alphabet.  This  Stone  is 


c  Sec  Dr.  Mufgrave  of  Julius  Vitalis. 
d  The  Copy  of  this  Infcription  was  firft  fent 
me  by  Irancis  Gregor,  Efq;  taken  at  his  in- 
ftancc  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Walker,  and  Mr.  War¬ 


wick  of  Truro,  and  after  I  had  drawn  it  on  the 
fpot,  I  muft  do  them  the  Juft  ice  to  fay  their  copy 
was  very  faithful. 

e  About  the  year  1200. 


mcor- 
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incorrectly  publifh’d  in  Cambden  ',  and  alfo  in  Mr.  Moyle's  Pofthu- 
mous  Works,  ( pag.  184.)  In  the  top  of  it,  a,  there  is  a  little  trough, 
or  pit  funk,  mark’d  with  dotted  lines,  fix  inches  long,  three  deep,  and 
four  wide.  On  the  fide,  oppolite  to  that  inferib’d,  there  is  a  Crofs 
embofs’d  of  the  fhape  and  fize  as  Plate  XXX.  Fig.  VII.  This  Monu¬ 
ment  is  call’d  the  Long-ftone.  It  was  remov’d,  about  twelve  years 
fince  from  the  four  Crofs- ways  a  mile  and  half  North  of  Fowey,  and 
lies  now  in  a  ditch,  about  two  bow-fhots  farther  to  the  North,  in  the 
way  from  Fowey  to  Caftledor. 

Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd  abovemention’d,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Tonkin 
Efq;  dated  at  Falmouth,  Nov.  29,  1700,  fays,  that  this  infeription 
is  probably  of  the  fifth  or  fixth  century.  Mr.  Moyle  in  his  letter  on 
this  infeription, 1  fays,  u  The  letters  relemble  the  common  inferip- 
“  tions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century.” 

Who  this  Cirufius  was,  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay ;  perhaps,  the  fame 
who  gave  name  to  a  little  Creek,  not  far  from  this  place  call’d  Pol- 
kerys,  as  Mr.  Lhuyd  conjectures ;  but  we  have  the  name  of  Kerys  in 
other  parts  of  Cornwall  alfo,  by  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
Cirufius  was  a  name  of  note  among  the  Cornifh  Britans. 

As  to  the  name  of  Cunotnorus ,  I  find  in  Rowland h,  that  Kinwar- 
wy,  fon  to  Awy,  a  Lord  of  Cornwall,  gave  name  to  a  Church  in 
Anglefea,  which  was  built  A.  D.  630  '.  This  feems  to  be  the  fame 
name  as  Cunomorus,  (which,  as  Mr.  Lhuyd  rightly  obferves,  in 
Welfh,  and  fo  in  Corniih,  was  writ  Kynvork)  and  the  termination 
Wy  was  affum’d,  as  denoting  the  father  Awy,  from  whom  he  was  de¬ 
fended  '.  If  the  Kynvor,  mention’d  by  Rowland,  was  the  fame  as 
here  interr’d,  this  Monument  mull  be  of  the  middle  of  the  feventh 
century. 

In  a  croft  about  half  a  mile  to  the  North  Weft  of  Lanyon  in  the  sect.  in. 
parifh  of  Madern,  lyes  a  Stone,  call’d  by  the  Cornifh,  Men  Skryfa,  PJ£e  xxx* 
i.  e.  the  inferib’d  Stone.  The  dimenfions  are  nine  feet  ten  inches  Rialobran 
long,  one  foot  eight  wide,  and  one  foot  feven  deep,  or  thick. 

This  Stone  flood  upright,  and  the  infeription  begins  at  the  top,  (as 
moll  of  our  ancient  Cornifh  Infcriptions  do)  and  is  to  be  read  down¬ 
wards,  quite  contrary  to  the  method  of  the  Runick  Inlcriptions, 
which  generally  begin  at  bottom,  and  are  to  be  read  upwards  °.  The 
Infeription  is, 

Rialobran  —  Cunoval  ~  Fil. 

At  length,  the  words  would  be,  Rialobranus  Cumvali  filius. 


f  Ibid  lit  fupr. 
t  Ibid  ut  fupr. 
h  Mon.  llluft.  pag.  154. 

1  Ibid.  pag.  189. 

k  Mr.  Moyle  thinks  it  only  a  flip  of  Mr.  Lhuyd’s 
pen,  when  he  fays,  it  fliould  be  written  in  Welfli 

Y 


ap  Kynuor,  and  that  it  fliould  be  Kvnmor ;  but 
this  is  a  miftake,  the  m,  in  Welfli,  and  Cornifli 
compofition,  changing  ufually  into  an  V. 

1  According  to  the  cuflom  of  the  Britans,  as 
Ap  Rice,  ap  Howe!,  now  Price,  and  Powel. 
a  Worm.  Mon.  Danica. 


yyy 


It 
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It  is  a  fepulchral  Monument  fignifying  that  Rialobran  the  Ton  of 
C unoval  was  buried  here. 

The  firfl  name  is  likely  compounded  of  Rialoy  (a  name  Liken  from 
Rhial,  a  Britilh  word,  fignifying  noble)  and  Bran,  or  Bren,  in  the 
fame  language,  fignifying  a  Prince,  as  Brennus,  Brendanus,  and  the 
like;  bodi  names  are  found  in  the  Britifh  Hiflory After  the  Saxon 
invafion,  the  Britans  hard  befet,  difpers’d  into  Cornwall  and  Wales, 
others  under  the  conduct  of  Rioval  took  pofleffion  of  Armorica ,  in 
the  year  4.54 

Harold,  foil  of  Earl  Godwin,  had  alfo  a  brother  call’d  Rivallo, 
(alias  Ry walhon)  whom,  with  his  brother  Blegent,  he  appointed  to  fuc- 
ceed  Griffin  King  of  Wales  whom  he  had  conquer’d  \ 

As  to  the  other  name;  Cun,  or  Kyn  is  a  Head,  Metaph:  a  Prince; 
and  Mawl  (which,  in  compofition  the  Comifh  turn  into  Vavvl)  figni- 
fies  to  praife  or  glorify 

As  to  it’s  age,  nothing  certain  can  be  laid,  but  probably  it  is  one 
of  the  oldefl  Monuments  we  have  in  Cornwall.  The  lines  are  well 
kept  in  the  writing,  and  the  mark  for  contractions  at  the  end  of  each 
word,  proper.  It  was  written  before  the  alphabet  was  corrupted, 
that  is,  before  the  letters  were  join’d  together  by  umiatural  links,  and 
the  down-flrokes  of  one  made  to  ferve  for  two ;  which  corruptions 
crept  into  the  Roman  alphabet  (us’d  by  die  Cornifh  Britans)  gradually, 
after  the  Romans  went  off",  and  increas’d  more  and  more,  ’till  the 
Saxon  letters  came  into  ufe,  about  A thel  flan’s  conquefh  The  moll 
obfervable  deviation  from  the  Roman  orthography  in  this  Monument 
is  this,  that  the  crofs  ftroke  of  the  Roman  N,  is  not  diagonal  as  it 
fhould  be,  nor  yet  quite  horizontal  (as  it  is  oblerv'd  by  the  learned  to 
be  under  the  fixth  century ')  wherefore  I  fhould  think  it  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  inferipdon  was  made  before  die  middle  of  die  fixth 
century  \  The  learned  E.  Lhuyd  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Tonkin fays, 
tc  the  reading  in  Britifh  [i.  e.  Welfli]  is  Rhwalhvran  map  Kynwal, 
u  names  not  uncommon  in  our  old  Welch  pedigrees,  I  take  it  to  be 
“  a  thoufand  years  Handing.’’ 

Mr.  Moyle  •  thinks  it  mod  likely,  that  Rialobran  was  a  Heathen, 
though,  for  what  reafon  tis  not  laid.  I  rather  imagine  it  a  chriflian 
Monument;  for,  to  make  ufe  of  that  gentleman’s  own  argument, 
if  D.  M.  (i.  e.  Diis  Manibus)  being  wanting  in  Dr.  Mufgrave’s  In- 
feription  of  J ulius  Vitalis,  fhews  it  plainly  to  be  the  Monument  of  a 


*  Brennin,  ( Wallicc)  a  King.  Bren,  (Comilh) 
fuprcmc. 

0  Ufbcr.  Prim.  pag.  1 1 10. 

*  Malmfbury,  pag.  53. - Rualhonus  the  1 6th 

prince  of  Armorica  from  Conan  Meridoc. — Carad. 

Lang,  by  Powell,  pag.  2. - Ry  walhon,  King  or 

Prince  of  W ales,  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr. 

s  Malglocun  feems  to  have  the  fame  original, 
the  radixes  being  inverted. 


r  See  Bernard’s  Alphabet  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  Moyle,  pag.  198. 

1  See  King  Arthur’s  Infcription  about  542, 
the  middle  ftrokc  of  the  N  quite  horizontal 
like  an  IL 

1  MS.  penes  Rev.  Ed.  Collins,  pag.  38. 

■  Pofthum.  Works,  pag.  199. 

w  Moyle’s  Works,  vol.  L  pag.  173. 

Chriflian, 
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Chriftian,  why  muft  not  the  omifrion  of  it  in  Rialobran,  be  admitted  as 
equal  evidence,  for  his  religion?  If  he  was  a  Heathen  he  mufl:  have  been 
of  the  Druid  perfuafion,  and  we  know  how  averle  the  ancient  Druids 
were,  to  commit  any  thing  to  Writing.  Tis  true,  there  is  no  crofs  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Infcription,  as  we  find  upon  fome  of  our  an¬ 
cient  inferib’d  ftones,  but  there  being  no  fymbol  of  the  Heathen 
Religion  here,  and  the  Infcription  written  in  the  fame  concife  ftyle, 
and  the  fame  character  with  others,  which  (as  the  following  pages 
will  fhew)  have  crofles  on  them,  will  fufficicntly  prove  that  this  is  a 
Chriftian  Monument,  and  created,  poflibly,  before  it  became  ulual  to 
place  the  crofs  before  the  name. 

In  Barlowena  bottom,  as  you  pafs  from  the  Chtirch  of  Gulval  to  sect.  IV. 
that  of  Maderne,  there  is  a  ftone,  one  foot  eight  inches  wide,  thick  Plate  xxx. 
one  foot,  long  feven  feet  nine  inches,  lying  crofs  the  brook,  as  a  q^Satao 
foot  bridge.  It  is  thus  inferib’d, 

Qucjiatau  S  Ic-  ?  C  In  words  at  length  it  would  run, 

cllnui  flius.  J  c  ^uenaiavus  Icdinui  films* 

This  Infcription  cannot  be  fo  old  as  either  of  the  former,  for  here 
are  two  forts  of  the  letter  N,  the  firft  true  Roman,  the  other  as  us’d 
in  the  fixth  century ;  that  is,  as  the  Roman  H.  There  are  three 
dafhes  at  the  end  of  the  name,  H,  inftead  of  one ;  the  fetond  I,  in 
filius  is  link’d  to  the  L,  and  the  S  is  inverted.  The  crofs  ftroke  in 
the  A  is  not  ftraight  but  indented.  Thefe  are  arguments,  that  the 
Alphabet,  then  in  11  fc,  was  farther  departing  from  the  Roman  elegance 
and  exadlnefs,  and  confequendy  more  diftant  from  the  Roman  times. 

Mr.  Lhuyd,  abovemention’d,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Painter  of  Bofkenna, 
thinks  tire  perfon  here  interr’d,  would  have  been  call’d  in  Wales  Ky- 
nadhav  ap  Ichdinow,  and  places  the  age  of  this  Monument  near  the 
end  of  the  fixth  century. 

In  the  highway  leading  to  Hellfton,  near  the  parifh  church  of  SECT.  v. 
Mawgon,  ftands,  what  is  generally  call’d,  Mawgon  Crofs.  The  In-  Plate  xxx. 

fcnption  is,  Cncgumi  f,l-Emm.  Cse'cTum,. 

It  is  very  erroneoully  publilh’d  both  in  Cambden’s  laft  Edit.  pag.  16. 
and  in  Mr.  Moyle’s  Pofthumous  Works.  The  Icon  annex’d  is  the  exact: 
fize  and  fhape  of  the  ftone,  and  letters  as  they  are  plac'd,  by  the  fame 
fcale  as  all  the  inferib’d  ftones  here  publish'd.  Mr.  Moyle,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  (May  12,  1715)  lays,  that  “  by 
u  the  characters  this  muft  be  above  1 200  years  ftanding,  but  by  the 
“  firft  E  being  join’d  to  the  firft  N,  and  by  the  fhape  of  the  G  in 
“  Gumiy  I  llrould  take  it  to  be  two,  if  not  three  centuries  later;  the 
“  G  being  the  lame  as  we  have  in  a  Monument  1  evidently  ol  the 
<£  ninth  century.” 

*  Donicrt. 

Enans 
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Enans  is  laid  by  Mr.  Lhuyd  to  be  “  ftill  a  common  name  in  Wales, 
“  where  this  Infcription  would  run  thus,  Kncgwm  ap  Ennian,”  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  Ennian  is  a  Royal  Name,  the  Ton  of  Malgo 
fourth  King  of  Britany  being  fo  call'd  \ 

SECT.  vi.  This  inferib’d  Stone,  nine  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  two  feet  three 
Pl^er  xxx>  inches  wide,  was  formerly  a  foot  bridge  near  the  late  Lord  Falmouth’s 
Catin.  feat  of  Worthyvale,  about  a  mile  and  half  from  Camelford.  It  was 
call’d  Slaughter  Bridge,  and,  as  Tradition  fays,  from  a  bloody  batde 
fought  on  this  ground,  fatal  to  the  great  King  Arthur.  A  few  years 
fince,  the  prelent  Lady  Dowager  Falmouth,  fhaping  a  rough  kind  of 
hill,  about  ioo  yards  off,  into  fpiral  walks,  remov’d  this  Stone  from 
the  place  where  it  lerv'd  as  a  bridge,  and  building  a  low  piece  of 
Mafonry  for  it’s  fupport,  plac’d  it  at  the  foot  of  her  improvements, 
where  is  ftill  lyes  in  one  of  the  natural  grotts  of  the  hill. 

This  Stone  is  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Carew,  (pag.  123.)  in  the 
following  words.  u  For  teftimony  of  the  laft  batde  in  which  Ardiur 
“  was  kill’d,  the  old  folkes  thereabouts,  (viz.  round  Camelford)  fhew 
“  you  a  Stone  bearing  Arthur’s  name,  tho’  now  deprav’d  to  Atry.” 

This  Infcription  has  been  lately  publilh’d  *  but  fo  incorrectly,  diat  it 
may  be  ftill  reckon’d  among  the  non-deferipts.  It  is  laid  there,  diat 
“  this  Stone  lay  at  the  very  place  where  King  Ardiur  receiv’d  his 
“  mortal  wound.” 

All  this  about  King  Ardiur  takes  it’s  rife  from  die  five  laft  letters 
of  this  Infcription,  which,  are  by  fome  thought  to  be  Mag-uri,  ( qua  ft , 
Magni  Arthuri)  and  from  thence  others  will  have  it,  that  a  fon  of  Ar¬ 
thur  was  buried  here ;  but  tho’  hiftory  as  well  as  tradition,  affirms, 
that  Arthur  fought  his  laft  battle,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  near  this  place,  yet,  that  this  Infcription  retains  any  thing  of  his 
name,  is  all  a  miftake.  The  letters  are  Roman  *,  and  as  follows : 


Catin  he  jacit  —  jilius  magari  -- 

By  the  I  in  hie  being  join’d  to  the  H ;  by  the  H  wanting  it’s  crofs 
link,  the  bad  line  of  the  writing,  the  diftorted  leaning  of  the  letters ; 
I  conclnde,  that  this  Monument  cannot  be  fo  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Arthur,  nor  indeed  as  the  foregoing  \ 

sect.  vn.  jn  the  parifh  of  St.  Clere,  about  200  paces  to  the  Eaftward  of 
P*at  rXXXI-  Redgatc,  are  two  Monumental  Stones  which  feem  to  me  parts  of  two 
Domert.  different  Crofles,  for  they  have  no  fuch  relation  to  each  other  as  to 
make  one  conclude  that  they  ever  contributed  to  form  one  Monu¬ 
ment  of  that  kind. 


y  GefF.  M.  pag.  97. — It  is  alfo  written  Emman, 
Anian,  and  Eneon;  fee  the  lift  of  Kings  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  chapter  following. 

*  Gent.  Magazine,  June,  1 745. 

•  The  M,  in  the  Gent.  Magazine,  is  faid  to  be 


Saxon,  but  this  is  a  miftake,  ’t\s  a  Roman  little 
m,  plac’d  as  frequently  wc  find  it,  for  a  great  M. 

b  St.  Machar  is  mention’d  in  Spotfw.  pag.  102. 
We  have  a  Church  in  Cornwall  dedicated  to  a 
Saint  of  this  Name. 


pi. xxxV-,* 
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Fig.  I.  is  like  the  SpiJl  of  a  Crofs,  fcven  feet  fix  inches  high  above 
ground,  two  feet  fix  inches  wide  in  the  under  part  D,  but  in  the 
above  A,  two  feet,  and  one  foot  thick.  The  fide  of  the  fhaft  B  is 
adorn’d  with  fonie  diaper  work,  confifting  of  little  afterifks  of  two 
inches  diameter,  difpos'd  in  the  quincunx  manner  ;  the  lower  or  pe- 
deftal  part  D  is  lomewhat  thicker,  but  has  no  ornament.  In  the  top 
of  this  Stone  at  C,  there  is  part  of  a  Mortice,  which,  doubtlefs,  had 
fome  tenon  fitted  to,  and  fix’d  in  it,  in  fuch  fhape  as  to  form  a  crofs ; 
but  the  making  this  mortice  feems  to  have  fhatter’d  the  Stone,  for 
part  of  die  fhaft  which  refted  on  D,  is  cloven  off,  and  not  to  be  found, 
from  which  defeat,  this  is  call’d,  the  other-half -Jlone :  the  ground  about 
diis  Stone  has  been  much  tumbled,  and  fearch’d  by  digging ;  and  in 
one  of  the  hollows  is  the  Stone  H,  Fig.  II.  On  the  top  of  it  was  a 
fquare  focket  E,  very  regularly  funk,  the  tides  and  top  well  fmooth’d, 
above  which  the  brim  rifes  into  a  thin  edge  F,  that  rang’d  round  the 
whole  furface.  One  fide  G  is  diaper’d,  as  in  the  former  Stone,  and 
in  another  lide  (furrounded  with  a  redangular  fulcus )  is  the  following 
Infcription  Doniert  rogavit  pro  anima .  The  Mafonry  of  Fig.  II.  is 
gready  fuperiour  to  that  of  the  other,  and  I  apprehend  it  might  be 
the  Pedefial,  or  Plint  of  a  Crofs,  and  that  die  other  Fig.  I.  was  either 
plac’d  at  the  other  end  of  the  Grave,  or  was  erected  for  fome  other 
perfon. 

That  by  Doniert  is  meant  Dungerth  King  of  Cornwall,  about  the 
beginning c  ( or  rather  middle)  of  the  ninth  century,  drown’d  in  the 
year  872  %  or  873  *,  cannot  be  difputcd,  (the  g,  before  an  e,  being 
fometimes  pronounc’d  in  Britifh  as  an  J  confonant,  as  Gecn,  a  gyant) 
and  alfo  becaufe  the  letters  are  exa&ly  the  fame  with  thofe  on  a  Mo¬ 
nument  in  Denbighfhire  put  up  by  Konken  King  of  Powis  in  die 
very  fame  age 

The  name  is  a  name  of  Dignity  *,  and  diis  Donjert  was  not  only 
a  Prince,  but  a  man  of  great  piety,  as  this  follicitude  for  his  foul 
teftifies. 

Of  the  perfon  here  nam’d  there  can  be  no  reafonable  diipute,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  Infcription  is  doubtful.  Some  think,  it  may  iig- 
nify  that  Doniert  gave  diofe  lands  to  fome  Religious  Purpofe  \  Cref- 
fy 1  had  die  fame  information,  and  calls  this  <(  a  Monument  very  an- 
“  cient  ’,  with  this  imperfect  Infcription,  “  Doniert  gave  for  the  be- 
“  nefit  of  his  foul,  namely,  certain  lands “  this  follicitude,”  fays 
the  fame  author,  “  he  had  in  die  time  of  his  health,  for  at  his  deadi  he 
“  could  not  fliew  it  being  unfortunately  drown’d  k but  Crefly  was 
mifinform’d,  for  he  fays  diis  Monument  is  at  Neotftow,  or  St.  Neot’s, 

«  Lhuyd’s  letter  to  Mr.  Painter,  Nov.  30, 1700.  *  One  Dungardus  died  K.ing  of  Scotland  A.  D. 

d  Carcw,  pag.  78.  4571  Boethius.  Ulher  671. 

*  Crefly,  pag-  746.  h  Cambden  laft  Edit.  pag.  20. 

f  Lhuyd,  ibid.  1  Ibid  ut  fupr.  k  Ibid. 
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whereas  it  is  three  miles  and  half  diftant  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Clere. 
Secondly,  the  regiftring  fuch  gifts  upon  Stone  is  unufual,  and,  I 
believe,  in  that  age  among  the  Britans  without  precedent :  befides ; 
the  make  of  this  Stone  evidently  Ihews,  that  it  was  part  of  a  Crofs, 
and  why  fhould  the  grant  of  lands  be  inferib’d  on  a  Crols  ? 

Others  have  thought  that  this  was  a  place  of  devotion,  and  that 
Doniert  ufually  pray’d  here  for  the  good  of  his  foul,  and  eredted  this 
Crofs  himfelf,  being  willing  that  his  name  and  piety  fhould  defeend 
together,  in  order,  by  fuch  an  illuftrious  example,  to  raife  the  emu¬ 
lation  of  pofterity.  But  it  was  very  uncommon,  not  to  fay  vain,  and 
unbecoming  a  lincerely  Religious  Man,  to  record  his  own  acts  of 
piety  in  fuch  a  manner,  befides  the  word  Rogo ,  cannot  properly 
fignify  to  pray  to  God. 

I  rather  think  that  Doniert  defired  in  his  life  time,  that  a  Crofs 
might  be  eredfed  in  the  place  where  he  fhould  be  interr’d,  in  order 
to  put  people  in  mind  to  pray  for  his  foul.  So  that  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  fepulchral  monument  ;  and  if  we  take  it  in  this  fenfe,  the 
word  rogavit  is  proper,  and  the  whole  Infcription  intelligible,  and 
according  to  the  ufage  of  ancient  times. 

Chriftians  generally  plac’d  a  Crofs  (about  this  time)  at  the  beginning 
of  Infcriptions,  and,  I  think,  part  of  one  (the  corner  of  the  Stone 
being  here  broken  off )  may  be  feen  in  this,  before  the  D.  When 
praying  for  the  dead  came  into  ufe,  it  was  a  general  cuftom,  (as 
in  the  Catholick  countries  it  is  at  prefent)  to  intreat  all  comers  to 
pray  for  die  foul  of  perfons  buried  there ;  and  that  they  might  af¬ 
ter  death  have  (as  they  thought)  the  benefit  of  frequent  prayers, 
fometimes  a  Church  or  Oratory  was  eredted,  at  other  times  it  was 
only  an  Altar;  fometimes  it  was  a  Tomb-ftone,  that  defir’d  the  prayers 
of  the  reader ;  and  fometimes  a  real  Crols  of  Stone ;  and  all  thefe 
memorials  were  faid  to  be  erected  pro  anima ,  for  the  good  of  their 
fouls,  becaufe  their  intent  was  to  excite  the  devotion  of  perfons  that 
palled  by,  in  favour  of  the  dead. 

When  thefe  Memorials  were  eredted  by  perfons  in  their  life-time, 
there  was  generally  inferib’d  pofuit ,  or  Poni  curavit ;  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  they  were  erected  either  by  the  command,  or  at  the  defire  of 
the  perfon  departed.  When  by  the  command,  or  order  of  the  Will, 
the  word,  JuJfit ,  was  made  ufo  of;  when  at  the  defire,  Rogavit. 

That  the  Ancients  eredted  Crolles  in  the  middle  ages  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  Infoription  near  Neath  in  Glamor- 
ganlhire,  in  the  Church-yard  of  Lan  Iltud  vawr,  where  there  are  two 
Stones  as  here,  one  inferib’d,  and  one  not.  That  not  inferib’d,  is 
about  the  height  of  our,  Other-half-Stcme ;  the  other  Stone  was  part 
of  a  Crofs,  very  likely  the  Pedeftal ',  and  on  one  of  its  fides  has  this 

1  “  Once  the  Shaft,  or  Pedeftal  of  a  Crofs.”  arc  not  well  deferib’d,  nor  the  Infcription  well 
Camdb.  p.736.  Very  different  thing?,  but  the  Stones  plac’d.  t 
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Infcription,  Samfon  pofuit  banc  crucem  pro  anima  ejus.  Now  the 
meaning  of  this  Infcription  is,  (as  is  obferv’d  in  Cambdcn  ibid. ) 
that  one  Samfon  ercdted  this  Crofs  for  his  foul,  that  is,  that  prayers 
might  be  faid  at  this  Crofs  for  the  good  of  his  foul. 

Of  Monuments  fet  up  by  the  command  of  perfons  for  their  fouls, 
we  fhall  give  an  inftance  prefently. 

That  people  defir’d  the  eredtion  of  fuch  Monuments  for  their  fouls, 
and  that  Rogavit  was  the  word  us’d  upon  fuch  occafions ;  we  find 
an  inftance  inGodwyn’s  Catalogue  of  the  Biftiops  of  Landaft'ra,  where, 
fpeaking  of  Theodorick  King  of  Glamorganfhire’s  laft  battle  againft 
the  Saxons,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  he  has  thefe  words, 

“  Having  receiv’d  a  wound  in  the  head  which  he  knew  to  be  mor- 
“  tal,  he  haften’d  back  into  his  own  country,  that  he  might  expire 
“  among  his  friends  and  relations,  firft  defiring  his  fon,  (Rogato 
u  prius  filio)  to  build  a  Church  on  that  fpot  where  he  ftiould  breath 
“  ixis  laft,  (in  cafe  he  fhould  die  on  the  road)  and  bury  him  alfo  there.” 

Here  we  fee  the  dying  Theodoric  only  defir  d  the  Monumental  Church, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  jujfo ,  but  rogato  filio  \  and,  in  the  cafe  before 
us,  I  conjedbure,  that  Doniert  requefted,  and  did  not  command,  that 
this  Crofs  fhould  be  eredled,  and  prayers  faid  there  for  the  good  of 
his  foul,  and  therefore  it  is  rogavit ,  and  not  jujfit .  Whether  the 
Long-ftone  was  plac’d  at  one  end  of  the  grave,  and  the  inferib’d  Pe- 
deftal  with  the  pillar  of  the  Crofs  at  the  odier  end,  or  whether  there 
was  an  Oratory  here,  (as  there  was  created  for  Theodoric  above- 
mention’d  ibid.  p.  563.)  and  the  Long-ftone  ere&ed  for  feme  other 
perfon  who  defir’d  to  be  interr’d  near  Doniert,  is  all  uncertain. 

That  “  banc  crucem' ’  fhould  be  omitted  in  this  Monument,  will 
not  feem  at  all  ftrange  to  thofe  who  arc  acquainted  with  ancient 
Monuments,  which  (contrary  to  the  modern  ones)  w’ere  to  have  as 
few  words  as  poffible  on  them. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Blafey  ftands  a  high  and  flender  ftone,  the  sect.  vm. 
form  beft  known  by  it’s  Icon,  feven  feet  fix  inches  high,  one  foot  fix  Plat.  xxxi. 
inches  wide,  eight  inches  thick,  (Plate  XXXI.  Fig.  III.  and  IV.) ;  ’tis  *£££** 
publifh’d  in  Cambden  very  erroneoufly,  in  Moyle’s  works  better,  but 
incorrectly,  and  in  both  without  fcale ;  and  rather  by  guefs  than  mea- 
furement. 

It  is  a  very  fingular  Monument,  inferib’d  on  both  fides,  the  In¬ 
fcription  not  to  be  read  from  the  top  downw'ards,  but  horizontally,  as 
Doniert,  and  therefore  lefs  ancient  than  thofe  that  go  before.  There  is 
fuch  a  mixture  of  the  Saxon  writing  in  the  letters,  a,  r,  s,  but  efpe- 
cially  the  firft,  that  I  think  it  muft  be  more  modern  than  the  year 
900.  It  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  ancient  Monuments  that  has  the 
Saxon  a,  fb  that  it  can  fcarce  be  lefs  that  50  years  below  Doniert. 

a  Ufhcr’s  Prim,  pag.  562. 
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It  has  been  judg’d  by  Tome  to  be  the  ftone  fet  up  by  the  Saxons, 
to  fhew  how  far  Weft  they  penetrated.  What  has  given  rife  to  this 
opinion,  is,  that  the  Infcription  was  never  underftood. 

The  Monument  is  fepulchral.  The  Infcription  on  the  South  fide 
in  the  compartment,  (N  \  1 .)  contains  the  name  of  the  perion  interr’d, 
Alroron,  in  three  lines,  with  a  crofs  before  the  firft  letter.  Above  the  In¬ 
fcription  there  is  a  little  compartment  of  net-work  (conftfting  of  diagonal 
tranfverfe  fulcus’s)  2,  and  over  that,  a  plain  redtangle  (3),  lhap’d  out 
by  a  iulcus  (parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  ftone ;)  which  defeends  fo  far 
as  to  become  footed  on  the  aftragal  D,  which  projects  from  the  body 
of  the  ftone  about  one  inch,  and  goes  round  the  whole.  On  the 
North  fide  (Fig.  IV.)  upon  a  level,  and  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
compartment  (1),  is  the  net- work;  above  which  there  is  a  com¬ 
partment  anfwerable  to  (2)  on  the  other  fide,  which  has  the  name  of 
the  father  of  Alroron  in  one  line,  which  is  either  Vilici,  or  Ullici, 
(for  the  fecond  letter  is  fomewhat  defac’d)  I  judge  it  to  be  the  former. 
The  next  line  has  a  crofs,  and,  moft  certainly,  jilius.  The  characters 
are  much  worn,  and  muft  have  been  at  firft  very  barbaroufly  written. 
Above  this  Infcription,  the  rcdangle,  which  is  plain  in  the  South 
front,  is  here  ornamented  with  the  tranfverfe  chanels ;  fo  that  the 
ornaments  of  this  ftone  were  purpofely  counterchang’d. 

I  find  Eururon  among  the  names  of  the  Welfh  nobility.  (Car.  Langarv. 
p.  183.)  But  there  is  reafon  to  conje&ure  that  Alroron  was  the  fame 
name  as  Aldroen,  (or  Auldran,  as  it  is  in  Car.  Lang.  edit.  Pouel,  p.  2.) 
of  which  name  I  find  a  King  of  Armorica  of  Britilh  defeent,  the  fourth 
from  Conan-Merodac ;  and  pofiibly  this  Monument  might  be  ereded 
to  the  memory  of  fome  one  call’d  Aldroen,  but  in  a  rough  and  igno¬ 
rant  age  pronounc'd  Alrom,  and  as  ignorantly  written  Alroron. 

In  a  little  meadow  adjoining  to  the  place  where  this  ftone  now 
ftands,  many  human  bones  have  been  found,  and  I  fufped  that  this 
Crofs  may  have  been  remov’d  from  thence. 

SECT.  IX.  In  this  Stone  (which  I  accidentally  met  with  about  four  miles  Eaft 
Plate  xxxi.  of  Michel)  the  letters  are  much  worn,  efpecially  the  fecond,  but  the 
Ruani.V  R  is  the  fame  as  in  the  foregoing  Monument,  and  the  line  worfe  kept. 

I  judge  it  of  the  fame  age  as  that  above,  and  read  it,  Ruani  hie  jacit, 
In  Cornwall  we  have  three  parifhes  call’d  Ruan,doubtlefs  from  a  faint 
of  this  name.  This  name  alfo  occurs  among  the  Princes.  One  Prince 
of  this  name  was  fbn  of  Maglocunus,  who  reign’d  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fixth  century.  I  find  three  Princes  more  of  the  name  of  Run  from 
the  year  808,  to  1020";  and  Rouan,  and  Rouanes,  is  among  the  Bri¬ 
tans,  a  name  of  Dignity,  and  fignifies  Royal,  not  improbably  deriv'd 
from  the  name  by  which  the  Britans  diftinguifh’d  the  Roman  people. 
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This  is  a  flat  ftonc  three  feet  five  inches  long,  by  two  feet  nine  sect.  x. 
inches  wide.  It  lies  at  prefect  a  little  widiout  the  church  yard  of Plate  xxxn 
Cambom,  but  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  it  was  either  in  the  Church,  Leu?ut. 
or  fome  Oratory  or  Chauntry  near  it,  and  ferv’d  as  a  covering  to  an 
Altar  there,  at  which  it  had  prayers  faid  for  the  good  of  the  foul  of 
the  man  whofe  name  it  bears.  The  Infcription,  furrounded  with  a 
fillet  of  wreath  work  is  as  follows : 

Leuiut  jujit  hec  Alt  are  pro  anima  fua.  By  the  character  fo  mix’d 
with  the  Saxon,  I  judge  it  to  be  near  the  lame  age  with  Alroron, 
the  writing  being  equally  bad,  the  letter  r,  exactly  the  fame,  and 
the  Latin  very  barbarous. 

Leuiut  is  a  Comifh  name,  and  fignifies  pilot,  or  failor;  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  Vocabulary. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Princes  and  Civil  Government  of  Cornwall,  from  the  earliefl 
Account  of  it  to  the  Norman  Conquejl. 

IT  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  regular  fucceflion  of  the  princes 
of  this  county  fince  it  has  been  taken  notice  of  in  hiftory.  All 
before  the  times  of  Celar  is  very  uncertain.  We  have  however  leveral 
Princes  faid  to  be  Kings,  and  at  other  times  Dukes  and  Earls  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  before  Julius  Cefar  invaded  Britain  but  there  are  great  chalms  in 
the  lift ;  by  which  we  may  fuppofc  that  Cornwall  was  ibmetimes  govern’d 
by  it’s  own  diftind  Princes,  and  at  other  times  govern’d  as  a  Province, 
or  part  of  the  whole,  by  die  fame  Prince  that  rul’d  over  the  other 
parts  of  Britain ;  that  fome  of  the  diftind  Princes  did  nothing  wor¬ 
thy  of  note,  and  that  what  was  recorded  of  the  moft  worthy  in  the 
fongs  of  the  Bards  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  loft.  Thele  feveral 
caules  have  concurred  to  make  our  hiftory  defedive,  and  fcattered 
memorandums  are  all  we  can  now  exped ;  and  even  the  truth  of 
dicfe,  far  from  being  unqueftionable,  refts  in  a  great  meafure  upon 
the  fidelity  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  who  is  faid  by  fome  to  have 
forg'd  them,  though  by  many  learned  and  candid  men,  to  have  only 
copied  them  from  Annals,  and  tranflated  the  Records  which  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  but  (like  other  Records  of  fuch  dis¬ 
tant  rimes)  labouring  under  the  misfortune  of  fable,  and  a  difturb  d 
chronologic  Another  unhappy  caufe  of  the  defeds  of  Britifli  hiftory, 
was  the  Druid  tenet  of  writing  as  little  as  poflible,  for  whatever  may 
be  faid  in  favour  of  teaching  filings  memoriter ,  and  tranfmitting 

•  c<  Certum  cfl  (vcl  hac  quam  habcmus  hiftoria  “  ftinct  province  of  great  antiquity  among  the 

<c  teftanre)  Loegriam,  Alban iam,  Comubiam,  &c.  <c  Britans,  long  before  the  Romans  lubdued  tt, 

<4  fuos  fete  Temper  habuifle  Rcgulos.”  Dr.  Pow-  €C  nay  fome  hundreds  of  years  before  Chrift,  if 

cTs  Epift.  to  Fleetwood. - 4i  Cornwall,  a  di-  c<  we  may  believe  the  Britifh  MSS.  Rowl.  p.  17 I# 
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them  to  pofterity  by  oral  tradition,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was 
very  unfortunate  for  the  hiftory  of  thole  times  and  places,  in  which 
this  unfociable  maxim  prevailed :  I  call  it  unfociable,  becaufe  Hiftory 
unites  us  to  the  company  of  our  anccftors ;  ’tis  the  fcale  by  which 
we  afeend  into  the  regions  of  Antiquity,  and  by  which  the  adors  of  the 
ages  paft  defeend  to  u$;  and  in  proportion  as  Hiftory  is  defedive,  all 
communications  are  interrupted,  and  what  has  pafs’d  before,  is  to  po¬ 
fterity,  as  if  it  had  never  happen'd. 

After  the  Saxon  invalion,  the  Britans  lometimcs  chofe  their  King 
from  among  the  Princes  of  Wales,  fometimes  from  thole  of  Dunmo- 
nium,  (alias  Cornwall)  and  in  after  times  from  thole  of  Armo¬ 
rica,  as  being  originally  all  of  one  nation,  and  of  the  blood  royal 
of  the  Britans.  The  prince  fo  elected  was  thenceforth  call’d  King  of 
the  Britans,  and  King  of  Britain,  though  he  had  little  more  power 
than  commanding  their  armies  in  time  of  adion ;  and  the  Saxons, 
loon  after  they  came  in  here,  became  entire  matters  of  the  greatell 
part  of  Britain,  the  ancient  Britans  having  only  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
to  which  fometimes,  upon  prefling  exigencies,  Armorica  united. 
The  King  relided  fometimes  in  Wales  and  fometimes  in  Cornwall, 
according  as  the  neceflity  of  the  publick  weal  required.  But  if  we 
may  believe  the  Britifh  Hiftorians,  Cornwall  afforded  many  Kings 
and  Princes  to  all  Britain,  long  before  the  Saxon,  and  even  Roman 
conqueft;  fo  that  indeed  it  cannot  well  be  apprehended  at  what 
time  we  had  diftind  Princes  here  in  Cornwall,  and  when  we  had 
none,  without  inferring  the  fucceflion  of  the  Britifh  Kings.  I  fhall 
therefore  in  this  chapter  lay  before  the  reader  the  feries  of  Kings 
according  to  the  Britifh  Hiftorians  ?,  with  the  age  of  the  world. 
Where  the  Britifh  Kings  ceafe  (as  they  did  with  Cadwalader  about 
690).  I  take  in  the  Kings  of  Weft  Saxony,  and  after  them  the  Kings 
of  England,  ’till  the  Norman  Conqueft,  marking  down  in  each  reign, 
what  has  occurr’d  to  me  relating  to  the  Princes,  and  affairs  of 
Cornwall. 

For  the  amufement  of  the  curious  I  begin  with  the  reign  of  Brute; 
not  entering  into  the  difpute  whether  the  account  we  have  of  him  be 
hiftory  or  fable,  but  laying  hold  of  it  as  the  only  account  we  have 
of  thole  ancient  times,  and  in  which  it  is  likely  we  have  fome  truth, 
though  all  be  not  fo9;  neither  fhall  I  pretend  to  reconcile  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  our  Britifh  Chronicle- writers.  It  muft  fuffice,  tliat 
by  comparing,  and  bringing  things  into  the  fame  view',  and  dilpoftng 
them  (as  well  as  I  can)  in  their  proper  periods  of  time,  fome  light 
may  be  gain’d ;  but  dim,  I  own  it  muft  needs  be,  and  unfatisfadory 
to  the  critical  eye. 

f  According  to  Harding's  Chronicle,  and  Dr.  ad  fin.  Gir.  Cambr.  p.  282. - See  alio  chap.  vii. 

Powell  in  his  edit  of  Gir.  Cambrenfis.  lib.  i.  pag.  25. 

*  Vid.  Dr.  Powers  Epift.  to  Serj*  Flcetwoode 
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2859  TJRUTUS  began  to  reign,  and  reigned  accord- 
JlJ  ing  to  Harding  6o,  to  Powell  15  years. 

CORINEUS  came  into  Britain  with  Brute, 
and  chofe  Cornwall  for  his  (hare  of  the  Kingdom. 
(UndcCorincia,  &  populus  Corineienfis,  uc  vult, 
G.  M.  ix.  1).  and  Gir.  Camb.  p.  241.) 

2874  LOCRINUS  reign’d  according  to  Harding  ic, 
to  Powel  20. 

2894  GUENDOLEN  reigned  according  to  Hard¬ 
ing  and  Powel  15  years.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Cor  incus,  married  to  Locrinus,  by  whom  be¬ 
ing  divorc’d  after  the  death  of  Corincus,  flic  re¬ 
tired  into  Cornwall,  (temp.  Sam.  Prophetae  Pont. 
Vir.  p.  6.)  rais’d  an  army,  routed  and  killed  Lo- 
crinus,  got  the  Kingdom,  and  when  her  fon  Ma- 
dan  was  fit  to  rule,  relign'd,  and  retir’d  into  Corn¬ 
wall,  which,  as  her  paternal  inheritance,  (he  had 
referv’d  for  hcrfcJf.  P.  Vir.  ibi. 

2909  MADAN  reigned  according  to  Harding  and 
Powel  40  years. 

2949  MEMPRICIUS  (omitted  by  Harding)  reigned 
according  to  Powel  20  years,  when  Saul  was  King 
in  Judea.  G.  M.  f.  xii. 

2969  EBRAUC  reigned  according  to  Harding  6c, 
to  Powel  40  years. 

3009  BRUTUS  II.  (alias  Grcnefliylde)  reigned  12 
years. 

3012  LEYLE,  (alias  Leir)  reign’d  25  years.  He 
built  Cariific,  alias  Cacr  Leil. 

3046  RUDHEDEBR AS  (alias  Hudibras)  reign’d  ac¬ 

cording  to  Harding  39,  to  Powel  29. 

3085  BLADUD,  who  built  the  City  of  Bath,  reign’d 
20  years. 

LEIR  II.  (omitted  by  Harding)  reign’d  accord¬ 
ing  to  Powel  40  years,  partly  by  himfclf,  and 
partly  with  Magi  an  and  Heninus. 

Hcninus  Duke  of  Cornwall,  marry’d  Raguna 
daughter  of  King  Leir  the  fccond,  with  whom 
he  had  only  one  half  of  the  Ifland,  but  was  af¬ 
terward s  difpofeiicd,  and  what  was  given  with 
Raguna,  taken  from  him  by  King  Leir,  and  given 
to  his  other  daughter,  Cordeilla. 

3141  CORDELL  (alias  Cordeilla)  reign’d  five  years. 

3170  CUNEDAGIUS  (alias  Condage)  reign’d  with 
his  kinfman  Morgan,  and  alone,  33  years. 

Cunedagius  fuccecded  his  father  Heninus  in  the 
Dutchy  of  Cornwall  anil  Cambre.  He  took  Cor¬ 
deilla  pri foxier,  and  (he  killing  hcrfclf  in  prifon,  lie 
and  his  coufin-german  Morgan  divided  Britain  be¬ 
twixt  them.  Morgan  had  all  North  of  the  Hum¬ 
ber,  Cunedagius  the  reft  ;  but  a  quarrel  entiling, 
and  Morgan  being  (lain,  Cunedagius  became  foie 
Monarch  of  Britain.  This  happen’d  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  Rome.  G.  M.  xvi. 

3203  RI VEALL  (alias  Rivallus)  rcigii’d  according  to 
Harding  22,  to  Powel  46  years. 


GURGUSTIUS  (pacificus,  ebrietati  addifius  3249 
not.  in  Pow.)  reign’d  according  to  Harding  15,  to 
Powel  37  years. 

SCICILlUS  (alias  Sifillius)  reign’d  according  to  3287 
Harding  14,  to  Powel  49. 

JAGO  (alias  Jacobus)  reign’d  according  to  333® 
Harding  io,  to  Powel  28. 

KY'MAR  (alias  Kynm arcus,  alias  Kinimacus)  33®4 
r.  according  to  Harding  28,  to  Powel  54  years. 

GORBONIAN  (alias  Gorbodug)  reign’d  ac-  3418 
cording  Harding  11,  to  Powel  63  years. 

CLOTANE  (alias  Cloteius)  then  Duke  of 
Cornwall  was  next  heir. 

At  this  time  the  Kingdom  was  divided  into 
five  parts,  betwixt  Rudac  King  of  Wales — Clo- 
tenus  King  of  Cornwall — Pinnor  King  of  Loe- 
gria — Statcrus  King  of  Albany — Ywen  or  Owen 
King  of  Bcrnicia  ; — but  Clotane  dying  after  a 
reign  (reckon'd  by  Harding)  of  ten  years  Mul- 
mutius  his  fon  overcame  the  reft,  and  became  foie 
King  of  Britain.  Not.  in  Powel. 

DUNWALLO  MOLUNCIUS  (alias  Mul-  35*9 
mutius,  alias  Molmutius,  fil.  Cloteii)  reign’d  40 
years. 

BELINUS  and  BRENNUS,  fons  of  Dun-  3574 
wallo  Molmutius,  reign’d  according  to  Harding 
41,  to  Powel  26  years. 

To  thefe  two  Princes  it  was  propos’d  that  B$- 
1  inus,  the  eldeft,  ihculd  have  Locgria,  Cambria, 
and  Cornwall,  and  Brcnnus,  the  fecond  fon,  all 
from  the  river  Humber  to  Cathneis  in  Scotland. 

The  brothers  agreed,  afterwards  fell  out,  and 
Brcnnus  is  forc’d  out  of  all.  BcJinus,  at  peace, 
makes  a  great  Way,  the  whole  length  of  the  ifland, 
and  cftablifltes  bws,  which  Gildas  the  hiftorian 
and  poet  turn’d  into  Latin,  King  Alfred  into  Eng- 
lifh.  Pont.  Vir.  pag.  10. - Harding,  pag.  26. 

G.  M.  18. 

Thefe  were  the  two  brothers,  who  after  their 
quarrel  (agreeing  at  the  intreaty  of  their  mother 
Cornucnna)  went  afterwards,  fubdued  great  part 
of  Gaul,  and  fack’d  Rome.  P.  Vir.  p.  1 1.  Now 
betwixt  this  Britifti  chronology,  as  to  the  facking 
of  Rome,  and  that  of  the  Roman  Fafti  there  is 
only  about  twenty  years  difference. 

CURGWIN  fon  of  Belinus,  ( alias  Gurgwin-  359® 
tus  Barbtrucus)  reign’d  according  to  Harding  30, 
to  Powel  19  years. 

GUYTELIN  BATRUS,  reign’d  according  3614 
to  Harding  ic,  to  Powel  27  years;  (qu.  an  nen 
pro  3 7-J 

S1CLUUS  the  fecond,  (alias  Sifillus)  reign’d  ac-  3650 
cording  to  Harding  24,  to  Powel  7  years  ;  in  whofe 
rime  the  Pi<9$  laiulin"  in  Britain  took  pofleflion  of 
that  part  of  the  Ifland  now  call’d  the  Marches  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Not.  in  Powel. 

KYMAR/ 
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3657  K  YM  AR  the  fccond  reign’d  according  to  Hard¬ 

ing  2i>  to  Powcl  three  years. 

.»66r  DANlUS,  (alias  Elanius)  reign’d  according  to 
Harding  10,  to  Powcl  eight  years. 

3669  MORVYLE  (alias  Morindus)  reign’d  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harding  17*  to  Powcl  eight  years. 

'3676  GORBOmAN,his  cideft  foil,  reign’d  10  years. 

3686  ARTHEGAL,  his  2d  brother,  (alias  Archi- 
gallo)  reign’d  one  year,  and  was  depos’d.  Hard- 
ing,  PS-  31* 

2687  ELEDOUR,  the  third  brother,  (alias  Elidunis, 
alias  Heliodorus  Pius)  reign’d  according  to  Hard¬ 
ing  five,  to  Powel  three  years. 

3690  ARTHEGAL  the  fccond  time  being  advanc’d 
to  the  throne,  reign’d  10  years. 

3700  ELEDOUR,  (alias  Elidurus  Pius)  coming  a- 
gain  to  the  throne,  reign’d  according  to  Harding 
13  years,  to  Powcl,  one. 

3701  JUGEN,  (alias  Vigenius,  alias  Ingenius,  alias 
Oenus)  and  Peredour,  (alias  Peredurus)  reign’d 
jointly,  according  to  Harding  7,  to  Powcl  eight 
years. 

Then  PEREDOUR  reign’d  alone  four  y^ars, 
according  to  Harding. 

Then  ELEDOUR  abovemention’d,  came  a 
third  time  to  the  Crown,  and  reign’d  according  to 
Harding  10,  to  Powcl  four  years. 

From  this  place  Dr.  Powcl  reckons  only  the 
names  of  the  Kings,  but  not  the  years  they  reign’d; 
imagining,  as  I  guefc,  that  the  computation  of  the 
following  chronicle  was  more  fufpicious,  and  more 
irreconcilable  than  the  former ;  but  fays,  that  they 
were  33  Kings,  and  reign'd,  all  together,  185 
years.  Bclinus  Mou\  was  the  35  King ;  and  in 
the  following  Catalogue  Harding  makes  the  years 
186,  the  Kings  33,  as  Powel ;  but  in  the  number 
from  Porrcx  to  Capoirus  there  are  24  Kings;  15 
of  them  only  reign’d  two  years  each ;  four  of  them 
reign’d  but  one  year  each;  and  the  whole  24 
reign’d  57  years. — This  is  fomewhat  unlikely. 

GORBONIAN  3“  (alias  Refus  Gorboniani 
fil.)  reign’d  ten. 

MORGAN,  (fil.  Archigallonis)  fourteen. 

EMMAN,  ( alias  Emerianus,  alias  Anianus, 
alias  Encon,  Morgani  frater,  feven. 

IVAL,  alias  Idvallo,  alias  Edoallus  fil.  Oeni,  20. 

RIMO,  alias  Runo,  fil.  Percduri,  16. 

GERENNES,  alias  Gcruntius,  Eliduri  fil,  20. 
CATELLUS  fil.  Geruntii,  10. 

COYLE,  alias  Coyllus,  alias  Coclus,  20. — 
PORREX  5 

CHERYN,  alias  Cherimus,  one. —  FULGEN 
fil  Cherini,  one. 

ELDRED,  alias  Eldadus  fil.  Cherini,  one. — 
ANDRAGIUS  3®*.  fil.  Cherini,  one. 

URYAN,  fil.  Androgei,  three.  — ELIUDE 
alias  Elvidius,  five. 

DEDANCIUS,  alias  Dcdacus,  alias  CTedau- 
cus,  reign’d,  five. 

DETENUS,  alias  Clotenus,  2. 

GURGUNTIUS,  alias  Gurgincus,  2. 
MERIANUS,  alias  Mciriaunus,  2.  BLEDUD,2. 

CAPPE,  alias  Caphus,  2. —  OWEN,  2.  — 
SISILLIUS,  3U>.  and  Sifillus,  2. 

BLEDUDr  2du,>  alias  Blegabridus,  alias  Ble- 
goredus,  10. 

ARCHYVAL,  aliasArchcmaillus,  2.  ELDOL, 
alias  Aida,  2- 

REDON,  alias  Rcdion,  2.—  REDRIKE,  alias 
Rothcricus,  2. 

SAMUEL,  alias  Pcnifel.  — PIRRE,  alias  Pir, 
and  Pyrrhus,  2. 

PENEYSEL,  2. — CAPRE,  alias  Capoirus,  2. 


EL\  NGULLLUS,  alias  Gligucdus,  alias  Gi!- 
guellus  fil.  Cupoiri,  7. 

HELY,  alias  Bely,  reign’d  according  to  Hard¬ 
ing,  60,  toGcoftry  of  Monmouth,  40  years.  The 
Britans  call  him  Belt  Mawr,  that  is,  Bclivor  Be- 
linus  the  Great;  and  the  Wdfii  Bards  in  tracing 
all  Genealogies,  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than 
to  rife  as  high  as  this  Bclinus  the  Great,  becaufe 
thence,  ( as  Dr.  Powcl  fays  Not.  on  Girald. 
Catnb.  pag.  246.)  quite  up  to  Eneas,  the  pedigree 
of  die  Britans,  is  fufficicntly  known,  and  allow’d, 

Henry  Vii.  fent  into  Wales  purpoicly  to  enquire 
into  the  pedigree  of  Owen  T  udor  his  grandfather, 
and  it  was  trac’d  up  to  this  Belin  the  Great,  and 
no  higher ;  a  copy  of  which  pedigree  Powel  was 
then  jH>f]*eli»’d  of.  (ibid;) 

LUDUS,  fun  of  Bclin  the  Great,  reign’d,  ac-  3895 
cording  to  Holding,  40,  to  Powcl,  1 1  yean. 

CAfcSLBELAN,  (alias  Cafliveilaunus  Ludi  fra-  3908 
ter)  reign’d  according  to  Harding  33,  to  Powcl, 

15  years. 

In  this  reign  Jul.  Cefar  invading  Britain,  made 
it  tributary  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Here  let  us 
paufe  a  litde,  and  weigh  the  imperfections  of  this 
Britilh  Clironology,  and,  perhaps,  wc  may  find 
it  come  nearer  to  die  computations  of  the  modern 
Chronologcrs  (who,  as  learned  as  they  are,  all  dif¬ 
fer  I  rom  each  other)  than  is  generally  imagin’d. 

T  he  deftruftion  ofTroy  according  to  Marshall's 
Tables,  was  before  Chrifl,  1184,"  out  of  which 
take  69  years,  at  which  time  Brutus  great  Grand- 
fon  to  Eneas,  came  into  Britain  1115  years, 
before  Chrifl: ;  Eli  had  been  judge  of  Ifrael 
then  18  years;  for  Eli  was  born  A.M.  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Archbifliop  Ufhcr’s  Annals,  pag.  45.)  2790. 
and  judged  IGrael  40  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  98, 
confequemly  he  was  58  years  old  when  his  Ma- 
gi  ft  racy  began,  and  the  1 8th  year  thereof  muft 
have  been  the  76  year  of  his  age,  which  added  to 
2790,  (the  year  of  his  birth)  makes  2866.  Now 
according  to  Abp  Ulher  (Annals  p.  1.)  the  vulgar 
Chriftian  Era  is  A.  M.  4004,  out  of  which  de¬ 
duct  2866,  and  Brute  will  have  come  into  Britain 
1 1 78  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl. 

tjefc  us  fee  now  how  the  Chronicles  of  thefe 
Britifh  Kinjrs  agree  with  this  computation.  From 
Brutus’s  firft  year  of  reigning  in  Britain  to  die 
33d  year  of  Caflibelan,  Harding’s  Chronicle  makes 

it  in  all  1003.  -  -  1003 

To  this  add  20  years  for  the  reign  of  Mcm- 
pricius  omitted  by  Harding,  but  by  G.  M. 
faid  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  Wolves  in  the 

20th  year  of  his  reign.  -  0020 

To  this  add  what  Lcir  the  2d,  Maglan,  Hc- 
ninus  and  Arthegal  reign’d,  not  mention’d 
by  Harding,  but  by  Dr.  Powel  reckon'd 

37  -  -  0037 

JuliusCefar  came  into  Britain  50  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Chrifl. — Suppofe  this  to  be 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Caflibelan 
for  he  had  made  his  two  foils  one  King  of 
Cornwall,  the  other  King  of  Kent  before 
Ccfar’s  coming,  and  mult  therefore  have 
been  advanc’d  in  years ;  place  this  therefore 
in  the  25th  year  of  Caflibelan,  for  about  fe¬ 
ven  years  alter  he  died,  fays  Pont.  Vir.  (pag. 

26.)  from  which  time  there  being  50  years 
to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  eight  of  them 
reckon’d  above  in  the  33  years,  there  re¬ 
mains  according  to  Harding  42  years.  0042 

According  to  H.  Chron.  from  Brute’s  com- 1 
ing  into  Britain  to  the  birth  of  Chrifl.  i  1 1 02 

Accord- 


N 


I 


A.  M. 
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According  to  the  vulgar  computation  from  ^ 
the  18th  year  of  Eli's  Rule,  in  which  Brute  £1138 
came  in,  to  the  birth  of  Chrift.  J 

Difference  36  years  according  to  Harding. 
Difference  38 - according  to  Powel. 

44  Caffibclan  had  two  fons,  to  the  firft  call'd 
44  Androgcus  he  gave  Kent,  and  the  Province  of 
44  the  Trinobantes ;  to  the  fecond  call’d  Thco- 
44  mantius,  he  gave  the  Dukedom  of  Cornwall, 
44  referving  the  imperial  Diadem  tohimfelf.” 

392 1  TENANTIUS,  alias  Theomantius  fon  of  Lud, 

reign’d  according  to  Harding  x  7  ;  to  Powd  22 
years. 

THEOMANTIUS  was  Duke  of  Cornwall 
when  Cefar  came,  (Pont.  Vir.  17.)  44  but  Dr. 
44  Powel  fays,  (ibid.)  that  he  was  fon  of  Lud  j" 
and  Cefar  fays,  one  Imanuentius  King  of  the  Tri¬ 
nobantes,  was  kill’d  by  Caflibelan ;  and  his  fon 
Mandubratius  came  over  to  Cefar’s  party,  and  was 
by  him  made  King  of  the  Trinobantes  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  CaiTibelan.  De  bell.  Gall.  lib.  v. 

3944  CYMBELINE,  (alias  Cunobelin)  reign’d  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harding  and  Gcoffiy  of  Monmouth  xo, 
to  Powel,  29  years. 

In  the  22d  year  of  this  King,  Jefus  Chrift  was 
born  in  Judea,  (Pow’cl  ibid.) 

His  name  fignifies  King  Bclin,  which  adds  fbme 
proof  to  Belinus  being  King  of  Britain  before, 
A.  M.  3574;  and  again  3800.  He  is  faid  to  be 
A.D.  fon  0f  Theomantius.  Pont.  Vir.  26. 

7  GUIDERIUS,  cldcft  fon  of  Cunobelin,  made 
great  refiftance  againft  the  invafion  of  Claudius, 
Cefar,  but  was  treacheroufly  flain  by  Hammo, 
Pont.  V.  p.  26.  He  reign’d  according  to  Hard.  44, 
to  Powel,  28. 

45  AGRESTES,  (the  Arviragus  of  Gcoffry  of 
Monmouth,  and  Powel,  fuppos’d  the  Prai'uta- 
gus  of  Tacitus,  alias  Cara&acus,  the  Catcracus, 
alias  Caradocus  of  Hum.  Lhuyd  )  reign’d  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  64,  to  P.  28  years. 

44  This  Arviragus  fecond  fon  of  Cunobelin,  af- 
*4  ter  much  bloodfticd  makes  Peace  with  Claudi- 
44  us,  who  by  his  afliftance  fubdues  the  Orcades, 
44  and  the  Illands  adjoining  to  the  Roman  Pro- 
<c  vincc  in  Britain.”  [fcil.  Loegria]  Pont.  Vir. 
28. 

ut  in  fact  the  Orcades  were  never  difeover’d 
by  the  Romans  till  the  6th  year  of  Agricola's 
command,  many  years  after  this.  See  of  the  Rom. 
Conaueft,  p.bcforc  3 1 1 ;  and  Stillingflcet  follow's  no 
fuch  King  as  Arviragus  till  Domitian.  ibid.  34. 

In  this  reign,  viz.  A.  D.  17.  Jofeph  of  Arima- 
thea  is  faid  to  have  come  into  Britain,  and  to  have 
had  Glaftonbury  then  call’d  Mewtryn,  given  to 
him  and  his  14  companions,  Hard.  f.  40,  Nen¬ 
nius  42,  and  Mewynus  44;  a  forgery  of  the 
Monks  of  Glaftonbury,  fays  Stillingfleet  in  his 
Antiq.  Brit.  Chap.  i. 

In  his  time  according  to  Powel,  rul’d  the  Ro¬ 
man  Legati  in  the  following  order; — Aulus  Plan- 
tius. — P.  Oflorius  Scapula. — A.  Didiiis  Gallus. — 
Paulinus  Suetonius.  —  Petronius  Turpilianus.  — 
Trcbellius  Maximus. — Vedlius  Volanus. — Julius 
Frontinus. 

It  mult  here  be  noted  that  thefe  Princes,  call’d 
Kings  of  Britain,  Kings  of  Cornwall,  &c.  were, 
indeed,  Subjedb  to  the  Roman  Legates,  and  yet 
fufter’d  to  enjoy  the  title  of  King. 

73  MARIUS,  alias  Maurius,  alias  Mavus,  Ma- 
nius  &  Mayricus,  reign’d  according  to  Hard.  63, 
to  Powel  52. 

In  this  reign  Julius  Agricola  was  Roman  Le¬ 
gate  of  Britain,  and  in  his  5th  year  (ailing  round 


the  Land’s  End  probably  conquer’d  Cornwall. 

See  Lib.  iv.  eh.  vL 

This  King  Marius  is  faid  by  Harding  pag.  42. 
to  have  been  fomewhat  inform’d  of  the  Faith  of 
Chrift. 

UOYLUS,  (Coillus,  alias  Coclus)  the  (on  of  125 
the  foregoing  King,  fucceedcd  and  reign’d  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hard.  1 3,  to  Powel  40  years. 

He  was  inftru&cd  fomew  hat  in  the  Chriftian 
Faith,  but  not  fully,  fays  Hard.  pag.  43. 

LUCIUS,  fon  of  Coelus,  reign’d  according  to  164 
Hard.  54,  to  Powd,  43. 

He  firft  of  all  the  Kings  of  Britain  embraced 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  according  to  Powel,  A.D. 

177,  but  according  to  the  Savilian  Fafti,  betwixt 
the  years  173,  and  176. 

He  was  baptized  A.M.  190,  i°.  Elcutli.  Papai ; 
founded  Archbifhopricks  and  Biftiopricks,  in  the 
room  of  three  Archiflamcns,  and  28  Fhmens. 

H.  43,  Pont.  Vir.  31. 

T  he  Archbiihop  of  York  in  his  Province  had 
all  North  of  Humber.  Archbifhop  of  London  had 
Loegria,  and  Cornubia  ;  Archbifbop  of  Caerleon* 
Wales.  Ibid. 

This  Story  is  much  difputcd,  and  jufUy  as  to 
the  Flamens,  Lucius  died  without  Children. 
Pont.  Vir.  32.  fays  he  died  in  158,  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  at  Glocefter.  That  there  was  fuch  a  perfon, 
with  Royal  Authority  in  fome  parts  of  Britain,  a 
Chriftian,  and  promoter  of  Chriftianity,  is  prov’d 
from  the  concurrence  of  Authors,  and  from  two 
Coins  mention’d  by  Archbilhop  Ulher,  one  Sil¬ 
ver,  and  the  other  Gold,  the  image  of  a  King  on 
them,  and  Crofs,  and  the  Letters  Luc.  as  far  as 
they  could  be  difeern’d.  Stijlingfl.  Antiqu.  Brit. 

62.  from  Abp  Ufher.  Stillingfl.  ibid.  pag.  39. 
conjectures  him  to  be  King  only  in  Surry  and 
Su/fex ;  but  thefe  bounds  are  rather  too  narrow, 
tho’  to  think  that  he  had  fo  much  influence  as  to 
change  the  whole  ftatc  of  Religion  throughout  the 
Ifland,  is  on  the  other  hand  allow'tng  him  more 
power  than  hiftory  will  warrant. 

In  his  time  the  Roman  Legates  were  Cn.  Tre- 
bellius. — Julius  Capitolinus. — Pertinax.  — Clod. 
Albinus. 

SEVERUS,  Roman  Emperor,  (defeended  from  207 
Androgeus,  eldeft  fon  of  Lud,  (ays  Hard.  p.  44.) 
was  in  Britain  four  years,  and  died  in  the  5th, 
viz.  A.  D.  212. 

BASSIANUS  CARACALLA,  call’d  alfo  An-  2T 
toninus,  reign’d  according  to  H.  7,  to  P.  6  years. 

CARENCE,  alias  Caraufius,  reign’d  accord- 
ing  to  H.  4,  to  P.  7  years. 

ALECTOR,  alias  Ale&us,  reign’d  according 
to  Hard.  3,  to  Powrcl,  7  years.  0 

About  this  time  one  Lyr  was  a  great  Lord,  or 
Duke  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Britans  enrag’d  at 
the  death  of  Caraufius,  flain  by  Alcdfus,  "made 
Afclcpiodotus  Duke  of  Cornwall,  (perhaps  the  fon  „ , 
of  Lyr)  their  King;  (Pont.  Vir.  pag.  34.)  and  he 
reign’d  according  to  H.  10,  to  P.  30  years,  and 
was  kill’d  by  Coelus  Duke  of  Colchcfter,  who  ^ 
fucceeded  him  in  tile  throne  A.  D.  262,  and  r.  2  2 
according  to  H.  1 1,  to  P.  27  years. 

N.  B.  Caraufius  was  not  kill’d  by  Alechis  till 
the  vear  293-4.  (fee  Speed  15 1,  &c.)  and  Afde- 
piouotus  ferv’d  under  Conflantius  Chlorus,  w  ho 
came  into  Britain  on  that  occafion,  fo  that  Afcle- 
pioJotus  could  not  begin  his  reign  over  the  Bri¬ 
tans  till  293,  and  he  is  therefore  plac’d  much  too 
early  by  the  £riti(h  Hiftorians. 

CONSTANTIUS  CHLORUS  CESAR,  r 
according  to  Harding,  15,  to  Powel,  17  years; 

5  B  ~  he 
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he  was  lent  into  Britain  to  reduce  the  rebels  there; 
upon  Coclus’s  fubmiilion  takes  Hqftages,  names 
the  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  Britans*  and  niarryM 
Helena  daughter  of  Coelus,  by  whom  he  had 
Conftantine  the  Great;  who  being  but  about  16 
years  when  his  father  died  in  Britain,  fuccecdcd 
him,  and  reign’d  here,  till  being  follicitcd  to  fet 
up  tor  Roman  Emperour,  he  aflum’d  the  purple, 
conquer’d  the  Tyrant  Maxcntius,  and  fix’d  him- 
felf  in  the  imperial  throne. 

330  When  Conftantine  left  Britain,  Octavius  King 
of  North  Wales,  (call'd  Duke  of  Cornwall  in 
Heylyn's  Help  to  Hiftory,  pag.  15,  and  by  Row¬ 
land  reckon’d  fo,  A.  D.  330.)  rebell’d  againft  the 
Roman  Proconfuls  appointed  by  Conftantine*  and 
having  flain  them,  made  himfclf  King  of  Britain ; 
is  difpoflefs’d  by  T rahern  brother  of  Coelus  above- 
mention’d,  fent  for  that  purpofc  into  Britain,  but 
Trahern  being  treacheroufly  murder’d,  O&avius 
regain’d  the  throne. 

350  SOLOMON,  (perhaps  the  fon  of  Afclepiodo- 
tus  abovemention’d)  was  Duke  of  Cornwall  about 
the  year  350.  He  was  father  of  St.  Kebius,  who 
died  in  Anglefea,  A.  D.  369.  Ufher’s  Prim,  pag, 
786.  and  ibid.  1086,  1087. 

About  this  time  Caradocus,  fon  of  Lewcllyn, 

^  (who  was  Ujicle  to  Helena  the  mother  of  the  Em¬ 
perour  Conftantine,  and  by  him  advanc’d  in  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  Senator)  was  King  of  Cornwall, 
and  O&avius  King  of  Britain,  having  only  one 
daughter,  Helen,  Caradocus  advis’d  the  Nation 
to  fend  to  Rome,  and  invite  one  of  the  moft  no¬ 
ble  Romans  to  come  and  marry  her,  and  fuccccd 
her  father.  Conan  Meriadoc  then  King  of  South 
Wales,  nephew  of  O&avius,  thinking  to  fuccccd 
his  Uncle,  oppofes  this  motion,  but  Caradoc  fend¬ 
ing  his  fon  Mauritius  to  Rome  to  propofe  it  to 
Maximus,  alias  Maximian,fon  of  Trahern,  (Hard, 
pag.  51.)  He  accepts  the  terms.  Pont  Vir.  36, 
and  Powel’s  Note,  ibid. 

383  MAXIM1AN,  alias  Maximus  Tyrannus,  r. 
according  to  H.  34,  to  Powcl  5  years. 

Maximus  being  reconcil’d  to  Conan  Meriadoc, 
conquers  great  part  of  Gaul,  plants  30000  Britiih 
Soldiers  in  Armorica,  and  makes  Conan  King  of 
them ;  from  whom  Armorica,  (as  Pont,  Vir.  chi- 
merically,  pag.  39,)  receiv’d  the  name  of  Little 
Britain.  This  Maximus  is  faid  to  have  depopu¬ 
lated  Britain,  and  left  it  expos’d  to  the  incurfions 
of  the  Pi&s,  (ibid.  41.)  All  groundlcfs  !  The  Bri¬ 
tans  had  not  Armorica  till  a  long  while  after  this. 
Sec  before,  pag.  39.  and  Stillingfl.  Antiqu.  Brit. 
1. 

NOTUS  fucceedcd  his  brother  Caradoc, 
and  was  Duke  of  Cornwall,  A.  D.  383.  (Matt. 
Wcftm. — Carew,  p.  77.)  He  is  (aid  fabuloufly  to 
have  fent  1 1000  Noble  Virgins,  (at  the  inftance 
of  Conan  Meriadoc)  and  60000  of  inferiour  rank 
to  people  Maximus’s  new  Colony  of  Britans  in 
Armorica,  but  all  difpers’d,  drown’d,  or  taken 
prifoners  by  the  Barbarians.  Pont.  Vir.  40,  41. 
Hard.  15a. 

390  GRACIAN,  firnam’d  Funarius,  alias  Gratia- 
nus  Municeps,  was  General  in  Britain,  according 
to  Powcl  four  years.  He  was  father  to  Valcnti- 
nian  the  Emperour.  Cambd.  xevu.  There  hap¬ 
pen’d  then  an  Interregnum ,  during  which  I  find 
Mclianus  Duke  of  Cornwall,  father  to  St.  Mclor 
who  fuller’d  Martyrdom,  A.  D.  411.  Jan.  3. — 
Ufh.  Prim.  p.  451.  Capgravc  places  this  Mar¬ 
tyrdom  on  the  Kalends  of  October,  that  year. 

433  CONSTANTINE,  fon  of  Solomon,  King  of 


Armorica,  according  to  Rowland,  and  brother  of 
Aldrocn,  afterwards  King  of  the  fame  countrv, 
reign’d  10  years* 

CONSTANS,  cldeft  fon  of  Conftantine,  r.  443 
according  to  Hard,  one,  to  Powcl,  three  years. 

VORTIGERN  of  Royal  Parentage,  was  Earl  446 
of  Cornwall.  [Speed  264,  &c.]  and  thence  elefted 
King  of  Britain,  betwixt  the  years  430,  and  452. 

He  call’d  in  the  Saxons,  rcigyi’d  according  to  H. 

1 8,  to  P.  8  years,  and  was  then  depos’d. 

VORTlNlER,  foil  of  Vortigem,  fucceeding,  *64 
reign’d  according  to  Powcl  7  years,  and,  as  fomc  * 
fay,  was  depos’d,  as  others,  kill'd. 

THEODORIC,  King  of  Cornwall,  about  the 
year  460,  put  to  death  St.  Guigncr,  and  his  com¬ 
pany  from  Ireland.  Ufticr’s  Prim.  869,  p.  uij. 

He  was  a  Heathen,  and  by  his  being  appointed 
King,  (after  Vortigcrn  was  defied  to  the  throno 
of  Britain)  it  appears  that  whoever  appointed  him 
(whether  Vortigem,  or  the  Nobles  of  Cornwall) 
could  not  have  the  intereft  of  Chriftianity  much  at 
heart.  His  fubjefis  alfo  were  Heathens,  for  he 
put  to  death  the  Irifti  Saints  lcaft  they  might  turn 
awav  his  fubjefis  from  their  old  Religion.  Ufh.  ib. 

VORTIMER  being  dead,  Vortigem  again  a-  47I 
feends  the  throne,  and  r.  according  to  P.  o  years. 

AURELIUS  AMBROSIUS,  fccond  fon  of  481 
Conftantine  abovemention’d,  [  as  Hard.  58.  ]  r. 
according  to  Harding,  13,  to  Powcl,  19  years. 

He  is  tabled  to  have  crefied  Stonehenge,  (call’d 
the  Stone  Hengles,  by  Harding)  at  the  advice  of 
Merlyn,  as  a  fepulchral  monument  for  the  Britiih 
Lords,  there  treacheroufly  flain  hv  Hengift,  and  to 
have  been  buried  there  himfclf.  Hard.  50. 

About  this  time  Gorlois  was  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  liv’d  at  Tindagcl  Caftle. 

U  I  ER  PEN  DR  AGON,  third  Ion  of  Con-  eocj 
ftantine,  reign'd  according  to  Hard.  39,  to  P.  16 
years.  He  was  famous  for  his  ftrength  and  va¬ 
lour,  died  A.  D.  516,  and  was  buried,  (as  Hard¬ 
ing  fays,  p.  79.)  at  Stonehenge. 

AK  I  HUR  reign’d  26  years.  This  Prince  516" 
bavins;  fuccceded  his  nominal  father,  Gorlois,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Dunmonium,  (by  the  Britifli 
Hiftorians  always,  tho*  prematurely  call’d  Corn¬ 
wall)  as  Duke  of  Cornwall  is  faid  to  have  aflifted 
greatly  Aur.  Ambrofius  againft  the  Saxons.  [Rapin 
pag.  34.]  He  fuccecdcd  Uter  Pendragon,  (as  feme 
think  his  real  father)  in  the  year  516.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  born  at  Tindagcl  Caftle  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  the  Country  near  that  place,  every  thing  that 
is  grand,  uncommon,  or  inexplicable,  is  attributed 
to  this  Arthur.  Here  wc  have  his  Hall,  his  Bed, 
his  way  to  Church,  and  the  like ;  which  things 
may  ftrengthen  the  T radition,  and  ferve  to  afliirc 
us,  that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon,  and  that  his 
Tomb-ftone  found  in  Glaftonbury  Church  w'as  no 
cheat,  faltho’  the  Monks  of  that  Houfe  have  been 
defcrvedly  charg’d  with  many  forgeries  in  favour 
of  the  Dignity  and  Antiquity  of  their  Monaftery;) 
as  fee  Stillingflect’s  Antiqu.  Ecclef.  Brit.  chap.  1. 

In  Ihort  there  was  certainly  fuch  a  perfon,  but  the 
year  when  born,  whether  the  fon  of  Gorlois,  or 
of  Utcr,  or  the  fame  perfon  as  Uter,  is  not  a- 
greed.  Another  thing  of  him  may  be  alTcrted 
without  doubt,  that  he  was  a  valiant  Warriour, 
and  true  Chriftian ;  but  his  real  actions,  great  as 
they  were,  cannot  now  be  feparated  from  his 
fallc  and  fuppoiititious  ones,  fo  intimately  are  they 
mix’d  with  fable.  Merlin  in  his  Prophefies,  calls 
him  the  Cornilh  Boar,  (aper  Cor  nubia )  bccaufe 
born  in  maritimo  cajlro  Tint  a  gel,  Ulh.  Prim.  p.  5 1 8. 

Arthur 
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Arthur  being  advanc’d  to  the  Crown  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  his  half  brother,  [as  Harding  feys,  P-77*  79- J 
Caoor,  who  mull  therefore  have  been  fon  of 
Gorlois  by  Igerna  before  Arthur  ( as  Hard,  thinks 
p.  63. )  was  made  Duke,  and,  (after  many  great 
adions  in  war,  under  the  command  of  Arthur) 
Ailed  King  of  Cornwall  ;  he  is  by  fomc  thought 
the  fon  of  Aur.  Ambrofius.  The  Britifh  Hiftory 
in  Rowland  (ays,  that  Utcr  Pendragon  made  Ca- 
dor  Duke  of  Cornwall ;  if  fo,  Arthur,  as  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  could  not  have  been  fo  early  upon  the 
Stage  as  Rapin  fays  above. 

About  this  time  Indualis,  firnam’d  the  White 
[Candid  us]  was  Dovwcnenfis  Pa  trio:  mignu  ex 
parte  dux  nobilijjimus.  U(hcr  Prim.  pag.  558,  In 
Arthur’s  time  Gercint  ap  Erbyn,  Admiral  of  the 
Britifh  Fleet,  Nobleman  of  Cornwall,  was  kill’d 
at  Longborth. 

542  CONSTANTINE,  fon  ofCador,  reign’d  four 
years  j  he  was  made  King  of  Cornwall  by  King 
Arthur,  and  by  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  is  reckon’d 
King  of  Britain,  but  was  only  King  of  Cornwall 
as  Ufher  thinks,  ibi.  p.  537.  He  is  faid  by  Creily 
p.  258,  to  have  refign’d  his  Kingdom,  and  turn’d 
Monk,  A.  D.  583.  but  his  convcrfion  in  the  Ul- 
ton.  Annals,  is  plac’d  in  the  year  588.  Ufh.  ibid, 
pag.  1148 ;  and  he  is  (aid  to  have  died  in  590. 
Ufher  ibid.  Perhaps  he  might  be  elected  King 
of  the  Britans  in  542,  at  the  death  of  Arthur ; 
and  in  thofc  tumultuous  times  depos’d  after  four 
years,  and  then  retir’d  into  his  hereditary  country 
of  Cornwall,  where  Gildas’s  Epiftle  found  him  in 
the  year  583,  and  made  fuch  an  impreilion  on  him, 
that  he  turn’d  Monk.  This  will  reconcile  the 
two  accounts  of  this  Prince. 

He  is  fuppos’d  to  have  fufferM  Martyrdom,  and 
is  therefore  reckon'd  a  Saint.  We  have  a  Church 
dedicated  to  him,  in  the  gift  of  the  Church  of 
Exeter,  and  the  Parifh-fcaft:  is  on  the  neareft  Sun¬ 
day  to  the  nth  of  March,  according  to  the  Mar- 
tyrology  cited  by  Ufher.  [Prim.  541.]  44  He  was 
44  call'd  by  the  Britans  Cyflcnnin  Goronawg, 
£  i.  e.  the  Cornifh  Conftantinc,  as  Rowland  fays, 
bccaufe  he  was  the  laft  King  of  Britain  of  the 
Comifh  Family]  44  and  his  iflue  is  faid  to  have 
<c  continued  Dukes  of  Cornwall  a  long  time.” 
Rowland  p.  1 70.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  buried 
at  Stonehenge.  Hard.  79.  Ulh.  ib.  541. 

H.  568 1  AURELIUS  CONANUS,  (nepos  Conftamini) 
P.  5463  reign’d  according  to  Hard.  3,  to  Powcl  2  years. 

He  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  King  of  Powis,  or 
fome  other  Province  in  Wales;  (Ufh.  537.)  ib.  by 
fomc  King  of  Cornwall  after  Conftantinc’s  being 
kill’d  by  him. 

H.  571  1  VO&TEPER,  [&  Vortiporius  King  of  De- 
P.  548  >  metia.  U(h.  537.]  reign’d  according  to  Hard.  7, 
to  Powcl  4  years. 

TENDURUS  was  King  of  Cornwall  when 
St.  Pctrock  came  laft  to  viftt  the  Cornifh  Britans, 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  A.  D.  557. 
Ufh.  ib.  1 141. 

H  c-8  MALGO,  alias  Maglocunus,  King  of  Venc- 
P  c8  dotia.  Ufh.  ib.  537.  reign’d  according  to  H.  22. 

^  J  to  Powcl  5  years. 

GERENNIUS  was  King  of  Cornwall  about 
the  year,  according  to  Powcl,  585,  to  Ulhcr,  [p. 
1 1 5°.]  589,  who  [pag.  559-]  thinks  him  fuc- 
celfor  to  Conftantinc,  to  whom  he  was  grand  fon  5 
he  liv’d  at  Dingcrcin,  [i.  c.  the  fort  of  Gerenni- 
us]  which,  moft  likely,  was  fomewhere  near  the 
Church  call’d  from  this  Prince  (as  ’tis  fuppos’d^ 
Gerrans,  aud  gave  name  to  the  harbour,  thence 
call’d  Dingerein  port.  Ufh.  560.  When  the 
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vellow  plague  r2g’d,  even  to  the  depopulating  South 
Wales,  and  among  the  reft  had  carry 'd  off  King 
Maglocun,  Theluus  then  Bifhop  of  Landafl^ 
with  fomc  fuffragan  Btfhops,  and  fcvcral  atten¬ 
dants,  came  into  Cornwall,  and  was  there  kindly 
entertain’d  by  Gerennius.  From  thence  St.  The- 
liaus  went  into  Armorica,  and  after  flaying  there 
feven  years  and  feven  months,  being  upon  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  vifited  Gerennius  again, 
found  him  dying,  and  gave  him  the  Sacrament 
and  then  proceeded  to  lTandafr.  [Ufh.  560.]  This 
Gerennius  is  thought  to  be  the  Perfon  mention’d 
before,  and  celebrated  in  a  particular  Ode  call’d 
Cowydd  Gercint  an  Erbyn,  by  Lowarch  Hen  a 
Britiih  Prince  and  Poet,  who  Hourifh’d  about  that 
time.  [Rowland  Mon.  187.]  Mr.  Lhuyd  in  his 
Arch.  Brit.  p.  260.  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  this  Ode  :  “  In  Epicaedio  Gcruntii  docct  [foil. 

44  Lhywarx  Hen]  cujus  filius  fiicrit,  ct  ut  fupra, 

(viz.  p.  24c,  col.  i.)  44  innuimus,  locum  ubi  oc- 
44  ciderit  defignat,  pugna  fortaflis  navali,  nam  in 
44  portu  Lhongborth  didlo  peremptum  refert. 

44  Deindc  Arthuro  tam  egregium  militem  Lon»- 
44  portae  fublatum  dolet.”  But  it  muft  be  noted 
that  this  Gerennius  King  of  Cornwall,  fell  not  in 
battle,  but  died  in  his  bed,  as  above ;  and  fecond- 
ly,  that  time  will  not  permit  them  to  be  one,  and 
the  fame  perfon ;  for  the  Gerennius,  v/ho  is  the 
Hero  of  this  Poem,  was  kill’d  at  Longborth,  in 
the  time  of  King  Arthur,  the  Poet  laments  that 
King  Arthur  had  loll  fo  excellent  a  foldicr  2s 
Gerennius  the  fon  of  Erbyn,  who  muft  therefore 
have  been  elder  than  Gerennius  King  of  Cornwall 
by  many  years. 

CARICIS,  alias  Careticus,  reiim’d  according  f  600  FT. 
to  H.  3,  to  P.  2  years,  over  all  Britain,  and  in  *  5#6  P# 
Wales  and  Cornwall  25  more. 

At  tins  time  the  Britans  were,  by  the  Saxons, 
and  Gormund,  a  King  oflrcland,  (who  came  into 
Britain  A.  D.  506,  according  to  Urn.  ib.  p.  1151.J 
driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  with  their  King 
Careticus,  [Not.  in  PowePs  Catalogue)  who  in 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  after  this  retreat  in  his  fe- 
cond  year,  feems  to  have  reign’d  25  years,  for, 
according  to  P.,  he  was  not  fuccccdcd  till  613. 

I  o  Gerennius  fuccccdcd  a  King  of  Cornwall, 
who  gave  the  land  of  Glaftonbury  to  the  Monks 
there,  at  the  inllancc  of  Worejez,  then  Abbot, 

A.  D.  601.  The  name  of  this  TCing,  Ufher  fays, 
they  could  not  find  out,  bccaufe  the  paper  and 
writing  was  decay’d.  Ufh.  1054.  But  Gerennius 
dying  lcven  years  and  half  after  Malgo,  who  died, 
according  to  Powel,  in  586,  muft  fix  the  death  of 
Gerennius  to  593,  or  [as  Ufher  has  plac’d  it  in  p. 

1 1 50.]  in  596,  or  a  little  after,  according  to  H. 

At  this  time  I  find  Bclthrufius,  Blctius,  or  Blc- 
dcricus,  call’d  Duke,  Prince,  and  King  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  [G.  M.  xcmi.  —  Caradoc  of  Lhancarvan, 
by  Wynne,  p.  1^21,  23.]  He  was  fent  to  for 
aid  againft  the  baxons,  who  had  maflacrcd  the 
Monks  of  Bangor.  Now  this  Maflacre  happen’d, 
according  to  Ufher,  [from  the  Ultunian  Annals, 
p.  1 1 57.]  A-  D.  613.  He  was  General illimo  in 
a  confidcrable  battle  on  the  River  Dee  in  the  year 
617,  againft  Ethclbrith  King  of  Northumberland, 
where  he  won  the  battle,  but  loll  his  life.  [G.  M. 
ibid.]  This  Prince  is  alfo  mention’d  on  account 
of  the  above  battle  by  Nic.  Trivet.  [,Wilk.  Cone, 
p.  28.  and  in  Spelm.  Con.  vol.  L  p.  28.]  By  his 
jiving  fo  near  the  date  of  the  grant  of  Glaftonbury 
to  the  Monks,  and  no  one  nam’d  betwixt  Gc- 
rennius,  and  him,  1  conclude  him  the  perfon  who 
granted  thofe  lands,  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  the 
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Kings  of  Cornwall  fhould  have  power  to  grant 
thefe  Lands,  for  as  much  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  part  of  their  hereditary  dominions,  which 
was  the  rcafon,  that  tho  Arthur  was  wounded  mor¬ 
tally  in  a  battle  in  Cornwall,  yet  was  he  hever- 
thelcfs  carry 'd  [a  nobili  matrona  quadam  cjufdem 
cognata  ct  Morgani  vocata,  (corpus  fell.  Arthuri) 
eft  delatum,  quod  poftea  defunChim,  in  diCto  Cae- 
mlterio  facro  eadem  procurantc  fepultum.  Ulh. 
Prim.  523.]  to  the  Abby  of  Glauonbury  to  be 
buried,  as  a  place  of  the  greatett  fanSity,  within 
the  bounds  of  his  own  inheritance.  [Bp.  Stillingfl. 
however  queftions  whether  there  was  ever  fuch  an 
Abbot  as  Worgrez.  Antiq.  Brit.  27.] 

H.  6030  CAD  VAN  reign'd  according  to  Hard.  13,  to 
P.  6133  Pow.  22  years.  He  reign’d  over  the  Britans,  and 
the  Weft  Part  of  all  Wales,  and  Cornwall.  Hard. 
85.  He  was  great  Grandfon  to  Malgo,  alias 
Ma^locunus,  for  Male;o  begat  Ennian,  wno  begat 
Belin,  who  begat  Jago,  who  begat  Cadvan. 
[G.  M.  xcvii.] 

H.  6160  CADWAL,  alias  Cadvallonus,  fon  of  Cadvan, 
P.  635]  reiem’d  according  to  Harding,  61,  to  Powel,  48. 

By  the  fate  of  War  Cadwallo  was  forc’d  to 
take  flicker  in  Armorica.  Brian,  his  Nephew, 
convok’d  an  aflembly  of  his  Britifh  Subjefts ;  they 
met  at  Exeter,  and  order’d  all  the  Nobles  ( uni - 
verjis  Britonum  proccribus )  to  put  their  towns  in  a 
proper  pofture  of  defence,  and  prepare  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  their  King,  Cadwallo,  who  would  foon 
return  with  aid  from  Britany,  [G.  M.  p.  xcvm.] 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  became  afterwards 
Matter  of  all  Britain,  (excepting  what  the  Saxons 
held)  ib.  xeix.  He  died,  according  to  H.  p.  113. 
A.  D.  676. 

CADWALADER,  fon  of  Cadwallo,  reign’d 
according  to  Hard.  12,  to  Powel,  3  years. 

CADWALADER  laft  King  of  the  Britans, 
died  and  was  buried  at  Rome  A.  D.  690.  Hard, 
p.  96. 

Here  fell  that  moft  ancient  Kingdom  of  the 
Britans,  which  continuing  from  the  time  of  Heli 
the  High-Prieft  to  this  time,  during  the  fpace  of 
1825  years,  may  be  juftly  reckon’d  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  duration  all  other  Kingdoms  of  the 
World.  Vid.  Rob.  Ccenal.  lib.  ii.  and  Not.  in 
Powel’s  Catalogue. 

From  the  death  of  Bclthruftus,  A.  D.  617.  the 
Dukedom  of  Cornwall  feems  annex’d  to  the  crown 
of  Britain,  for  Cadvan  reign’d  over  Cornewayle, 
[Hard.  85.]  and  fo  did  Cadwallo,  his  fuccefTour, 
[G.  M.  xcvui.J  as  appears  by  the  aflembly  of 
Britans  held  at  Exeter  by  his  Nephew,  during  his 
exile  in  Britan v,  and  fo  probably  did  Cadwala- 
dcr ;  but  upon  Cadwalader* s  death,  tho*  the  Bri¬ 
tans  afterwards  had  never  one  King  in  common 
to  Wales  and  Cornwall,  yet  the  firft  had  fevcral 

B  Princes,  or  Reguli,  and  the  latter  it’s  own 
r,  fometimes  call’d  King,  and  fometimes 
Duke,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  remarks. 
690  GERUNTTUS  was  King  of  Cornwall  in  the 
year  690.  Archbifhop  Ufher  Prim.  pag.  1167. 
places  the  Epiftle  he  receiv’d  from  Aldelm,  (men¬ 
tion'd  before,  pag.  343.)  in  this  year. 

The  addrefs  of  this  famous  Epiftle  relating  to 
the  Sacerdotal  Tonfurc,  and  keeping  of  Eafter,  is 
fomewhat  remarkable.  It  runs  thus,  Crefly  p.  481. 

14  To  my  glorious  Lord  Geruntius,  King  of 
44  the  Wieftem  Kingdom,  whom  I,  as  God  the 
44  fcarcher  of  hearts  is  my  Witnefs,  do  embrace 
44  with  brotherly  Charity,  and  likewife  to  all 
44  God's  Pricfls  inhabiting  Damnonia,  &c.” 
GERUNTIUS  King  of  the  Britans  in  Corn- 
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wall,  was  vanquifli’d  by  King  Ina.  [Hunt.  193; 
Crefly,  p.  522. — Sax.  Chronf  ad  ann.  710.J  and 
lna  got  great  glory  by  ht3  wars  with  the  Cornifli. 
[Rapin  8vo.  Engl.  p.  209.] 

^  RODERICK  MOLWYNOC,  Grandfon  to  7 
Cadwaladcr,  perceiving  that  Ethelhard,  King  of  ^ 
the  Weft  Saxons,  had  deftroy’d  Devonlhire  with 
Fire  and  Sword,  drew  the  Cornifli  together,  and 
upon  that  King’s  entrance  into  Cornwall,  gave 
him  battle,  defeated  him,  and  forc'd  him  to  re¬ 
tire  with  all  fpeed  to  his  own  dominions :  this 
vidtory  the  Britans  call  Gwacch  Heilyn  from  the 
place  where  this  battle  was  fought.  [Caradoc  of 
Lhangarvon,  pag.  15,  16.J  Roderick  was  after¬ 
wards  forc’d  to  forfake  thefe  Weftern  parts,  and 
died  in  North  Wales,  A.  D.  755.  [ibid.  Wynne’s 
Hitt,  of  W.  p.  18.J  7 

BLEDER1C  is  faid  to  have  been  Prince  of 
Cornwall  at  this  time,  and  to  have  joyn’d  Ro- 
deric.  [Car.  lib.  ii.  p.  97. — Carad.  Langarv.Edit. 
Powel,  pag.  16.] 

ITiis  year  Cuthred  obtain’d  a  confiderable  vie-  743 
tory  over  the  Cornifli.  [Hunt.  196.]  In  this  year  753 
he  obtain’d  another  victory  here.  [Hunt,  ibid.] 

At  this  time  the  Britans  in  Devonfhire  and  755 
Cornwall  were  forc’d  out  of  every  thing  worth 
notice;  [Wynne  p.  18.]  but  Ivor  fuccccding  his 
father  Alan  the  fecond  in  the  Kingdom  of  Britany, 
in  this  year  came  over  into  Cornwall  to  aflift  the 
Britans,  by  which  aflittance  the  Cornifh  recover’d 
their  country  from  the  Saxons.  Lcland  [It.  vol.  8.J 
mentions  three  battles,  one  at  Heyl  in  Cornwall, 
the  fecond  at  Uardmailanc ;  the  third  at  Pentun, 
in  all  which  die  Britans,  under  the  command  of 
Ivor,  overcame  the  Saxons. — Lhuyd’s  Pref.  to  his 
Cornifh  (jnmmar,  and  3d  Letter  in  Rowl.  Mona. 

I  his  Ivor  is  call4d  the  fon  of  Cadwaladcr,  by 
Lei.  It.  vol.  8.  i  he  particulars  of  this  hiftory  of 
Ivor  will  admit  of  fomc  doubt.  [See  Powcl’s  Edit, 
of  the  Hittory  of  the  Princes  of  Wales.] 

About  the  year  766,  Kyncwulf  had  wars  with 
the  Cornifh,  for  his  fuccefs  in  which  he  gave  cer¬ 
tain  lands  to  the  Church  of  Wells.  [Cam.  p.84,] 

In  the  time  of  Conan,  fon  of  Ivor,  (who  both  -g^ 
feem  to  have  had  the  chief  power  in  Cornwall)  the  / 
Britans  were  again  difpoflefe'd.  [Wynne  ibid.] 
Kyncwulph  is  faid  to  have  been  very  victorious  in 
his  wars  with  the  Britans.  [Hovcden,  p.  235.] 

In  the  third  year  of  Brithncus,  the  Danes  came  -87 
into  Cornwall.  [See  before  p.  42.]  / 

In  this  year  the  Danes  came  into  Cornwall,  806 
and  brought  a  Fleet  there  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
Cornifh.  They  join’d  forces,  and  continuing  the 
war  fometime,  were  met  at  laft  bv  Egbert  in  the 
year  813,  (as  the  Sax.  Chro.  or  809  as  Rapin, 
pag.  214.)  vanquifh’d,  and  all  Cornwall  over-run. 

In  the  24  of  Egbert,  the  Cornifh  and  Danes  R 
engage  the  Devonlhire  Men  at  Gavulford,  [Sax. 
Chron.  ann.  824.]  but  were  v/orfted ;  which  be¬ 
ing  the  firft  battle  recorded  betwixt  the  Devoni¬ 
ans  and  Cornifh,  inclines  me  think,  that  the 
Devonian  Britains  were  for  the  moft  part  driven 
out  of  that  County,  and  that  what  remain’d  there 
had  at  this  time  fided  with  the  Saxons,  and  that  by 
by  the  Devonians  h<*re  we  are  to  underftand  the 
Saxons  principally  who  were  fettled  in  Devon¬ 
fhire.  Hunt,  [p.198.]  fays,  that  many  thoufands 
fell  on  both  fides.  So  fays  Hovedcn. 

The  Cornifh,  with  their  auxiliary  Danes,  « 
marched  Eaftward  to  fight  the  Saxons,  and  in  the 
firft  battle  put  Egbert  to  the  worft,  [  Wm.of  Malm, 
p.  20.]  and  the  coming  on  of  the  night  was  the  only 
thing  that  prevented  the  difgrace  of  a  total  de¬ 
feat  i 
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feat ;  but  in  the  next  battle  at  Hcngefdunc,  the 
Cornifh  and  Danes  were  entirely  overthrown. 

In  this  year  Caradocus,  fecond  of  that  nairic, 
feems  to  have  been  King  of  Cornwall,  [G.  M. 
lib.  v.  chap,  xv.]  and  at  this  time  the  Cornilh 
were  overcome  in  battle  at  Wiegambeorg  by 
Chcorl  Earl  of  Dcvonfhire.  Hoveden,  pag.  25 8. 
Chcorl  is  a  Saxon  Name,  and  confequently  the 
Saxons  rul’d  at  that  time  in  Devonfliire. 

ETHELBALD,  King  of  England. 

ETHELBERT,  King  of  England. 

ETHELRED,  King  of  England. 

ALFRED  was  in  Cornwall  in  this  year. 
[Crefly  742.] 

DUNGARTH,  or  Doniert  King  of  Cornwall 
(likely  the  Son  of  Caradocus)  was  drown’d  in  this 
year,  and  a  Crofs  at  his  defire,  (or  an  Oratory) 
erected,  where  he  was  buried.  [See  it  Plat.  XXXI. 
Fig.  i.  and  ii.J 

ALFRED  was  in  Cornwall  again  in  this  year. 
[Sax.  Chron.] 

E  D  R  E  D  Duke  of  Damnonia,  [Davtne  in 
Hunt.]  intimate  companion  of  Alfred  in  his  wars, 
died  A.  D.  90 1 .  one  month  only  before  Alfred. 
[Hunt.  202.] 

In  Alfred’s  time,  the  Saxons  appointing  an  Earl 
of  Devon  feem  to  have  given  him  alfo  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  tho’  Cornwall  was  not  as  yet 
fubdued. 

A  L  P  S I  U  S  Duke  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
[I  find  by  a  note  of  Mr.  Hals  that  this  Duke  gave 
the  Manor  of  Cargol  to  the  Bifliop  of  Rodman.] 

The  Cornilh  were  beaten  by  Edward,  [Malm, 
p.  25.]  and  a  Biftioprick  was  created  at  Bodman. 

I  AN  conquer’d  the  Comifti  entirely* 
and,  as  they  before  claim’d  a  right  to  Devonfliire 
as  far  as  Exeter,  order’d,  that  thenceforth  the  ri¬ 
ver  Tamar  fliould  be  the  Eaftern  boundary  of 
their  country. 

EADMUND,  King  of  England. 

EADRED,  King  of  England. 

ORGERIUS, (alias  Ordgarus,  Comes  Domno- 
nicnfis.  Pater  Elfrid*  Regis  Eadgari  ux.)  Duke 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  was  a  great  bcncfa&or  to 
the  Abby  of  Taviftock,  where  he  is  regarded  as  a 
founder,  and  lyes  buried,  [Malmlb.  p.  146.] 

EADULPrtUS  fon  of  Ordgarus  famous  for  his 
great  flaturc  and  ftrength  of  body.  [Malmlb.  pag. 
146.]  buried  at  Taviftock. 


When  Eadgar  was  taking  his  pleafurc  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Dec  in  the  year  973,  and  fitting  in  the  ftern 
of  his  boat  was  rowed  along  by  eight  Kings  who 
were  fubjeds  to  him,  Crefly  [pag.  878.J  fays, 

(upon  what  authority  he  does  not  mention)  that 
Duffnal,  one  of  thole  Kings,  was  King  of  Weft 
Wales.— Very  likely  this  might  be  Eadulphus. 

EDW ARD  the  Martyr  King  of  England.  975 

AYLMAR,  alias  Athclmar,  was  Eari  of  Corn-  980 
wall.  [Monaft.  Angl.  tom.  i.  p.258]. — See  Cref- 
fy*  [p*  7^3*]  Who  places  him  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Eadgar,  but  Eadulphus  was  living  in  Edwards 
time,  [as  Malmlb.  fays  146.]  and  therefore  out¬ 
liv'd  Eadgar.  This  Aylmar,  (by  his  name  fhould 
be  Saxon)  and  therefore  the  Royal  Blood  of  the 
Britans,  was  either  by  this  time  difplac’d,  or  had 
adopted  Saxon  names.  [Sec  Crefly,  p.  898.] 

The  Danes,  now  enemies  to  the  Cornilh,  burnt  981 
and  deftroy’d  Bodman,  and  forc’d  the  Bifhop  tJ 
St.  German’s. 

The  Danilh  Fleet  failing  round  Weft  Saxony  997 
enter’d  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  fometimes 
landed  and  plunder’d  North  Britain,  [Sudwales, 

(ays  Hunt.]  now  and  then  Cornwall,  and  fome¬ 
times  Devonfliire,  at  Weced  port,  (now  Byde¬ 
ford  )  and  having  burnt  many  villages  and  kill'd 
a  great  number  of  people,  fail'd  back  again  round 
the  Land’s-End,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tamar,  and  wafting  both  fides  of  the  river,  (Corn¬ 
wall,  as  well  as  Devon )  without  oppofition,  till 
they  reach’d  Lideford,  burnt  that  Town,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Taviftock,  where  the  Abby  being 
firft  plundered,  underwent  the  lame  fate.  [Ho¬ 
veden,  pag.  246.] 

EDMUND  Ironfidc,  King  of  England. 

CNUT  the  Dane,  King  of  England. 

HAROLD,  King  of  England. 

HARDECNUT,  King  of  England. 

ALGAR  Earl  of  Cornwall,  A.D.  1046.  [Mom  1046 
Ang.  ib.  p.  1022.]  founded  the  Abby  of  Bruton 
in  Somcrfetlhire.  [Lcland  It.  vol.  v.  p.  49,  &  79.] 

“  Odda  conftitutus  fuit  Comes  fuper  Dcfenaftiire, 

“  Sumerfet,  Dorfet,  and  Ofer  Wealas.”  Sax.  Chr. 
ad  1048. 

CONDORUS,  ‘  alias  Cadocus,  laft  Earl  of  1066 
Cornwall  of  the  Royal  Britifli  blood,  (fays  Camb- 
den,  p.  123 .)  was  emplac'd  by  William  the  Nor¬ 
man,  to  make  room  for  his  half  brother  Robert 
Earl  of  Moriton. 
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MR.  Lhuyd  obfervcs  in  his  Preface  to  his  Cornifli  Grammar,  “  That  to  preferve  any  old  Lan- 
44  guage  in  Print,  is,  without  all  Doubt,  a  mod  plcafant  and  obliging  Thing  to  Scholars  and 
44  Gentlemen,  and  altogether  neceflary  in  the  Studies  of  Antiquity." 

It  was  in  hopes  of  throwing  ibmc  Lights  upon  the  Hiftory  of  my  native  Country,  that  I  under¬ 
took  the  Talk  of  infpe&ing  the  few  Things  that  remain  in  the  Cornifli  Language,  and  forming  out 
of  them  as  far  as  my  Time  and  Reading  could  reach,  the  little  Vocabulary  that  follows. 

I  am  fenfiblc  that  it  is  not  fo  compleat  as  I  could  wifh,  the  reafon  of  which,  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
Author,  and  partly  to  the  Subject  ;  and  partly  to  the  want  of  Materials.  If  the  Author  had  no  other 
Points  of  Antiquity  to  divide  and  (hare  his  Attention,  he  would  be  more  incxcufable  that  it  is  not 
more  correct.  Had  not  the  Subject  been  difiis’d  among  People  of  Literature  for  fo  many  Ages,  it 
would  have  been  eaficr  compafs’d,  and  if  the  Materials  had  been  in  greater  Plenty,  there  would  have 
been  more  choice,  and  the  Work  might  have  been  better  executed.  But  the  Materials  were  not 
only  few,  but  they  were  much  difpers  u  ;  and  fo  many  as  fell  into  my  Hands  might  not  probably  have 
come  to  the  (hare  of  another,  and  the  Helps  for  fuch  a  Work  were  ftill  growing  fewer  by  Time 
and  Accident ;  it  being  with  Languages  as  with  Buildings,  when  they  are  in  a  State  of  Decay,  the 
Ruins  become  every  Day  lefs  diitinft,  and  the  fooner  the  Remains  are  trac'd,  and  copy’d  out,  the 
more  viliblc  both  the  Plan,  and  the  Super-Stru&urc  will  appear. 

The  fooncr  therefore  fuch  a  Work  was  undertaken,  the  greater  likelihood  there  was  that  more  of 
the  Language  might  be  preferv’d,  than  if  the  Attempt  was  defcrr’d ;  and  as  fame  who  had  a  regard  for 
their  Country  lamented,  that  it  fhould  utterly  lofe  it’s  ancient  Language,  and  thofc  who  were  curious, 
had  a  mind  to  underftand  fomething  of  it,  I  found  the  Work  was  much  defir’d,  and  I  was  willing  to 
do  fomething  towards  reftoring  the  Cornifli  Language,  though  I  might  not  be  able  to  do  all  that 
fewer  Avocations  would  have  permitted. 

As  incomplcat  as  the  following  Vocabulary  is,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  it  will  be  of  fomc  Ufe.  In  the 
prefent  Language  of  my  Country  Men,  there  are  many  Words  which  arc  neither  Englifli,  nor  de¬ 
riv’d  from  the  learned  Languages,  and  therefore  thought  Improprieties  by  Strangers,  and  ridicul’d  as 
if  they  had  no  Meaning;  but  they  are  indeed  the  remnants  of  their  ancient  Language,  efteem’d  equal 
in  Purity,  and  Age,  to  any  Language  in  Europe. 

The  technical  Names  belonging  to  the  Arts  of  Mining,  Hufbandry,  Fiflung,  and  Buildinc,  are  all  . 
in  Cornifli,  and  much  oftener  us’d,  than  the  Englifli  Terms  for  the  fame  Things.  The  Names  of 
Houfes,  and  Manors,  Promontories,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Towns,  and  Caftlcs  in  Cornwall, 
(cfpecially  in  the  Weftern  Parts)  are  all  in  the  ancient  Cornilh.  Many  Families  retain  ftill  their 
Cornifli  Names.  To  thofc,  therefore,  that  are  earned  to  know  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear, 
and  fee  every  Day,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  prefent  Vocabulary,  imperfect  as  it  is,  (and  as  all  Vo¬ 
cabularies,  perhaps  arc  at  firft)  will  be  of  fome  Sarisfa&ion. 

The  Helps  I  have  received,  I  mud  acknowledge,  chiefly  owing  to  the  Archeologia  of  the  late  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Lhuyd,  Keeper  of  the  Mufcum  at  Oxford,  who  has  publidicd  a  Grammar  of  the  Cornifli 
Tongue  *,  and  therein  preferv’d  the  Elements  of  this  Language,  which  had  otherwife  wholly  perifh’d 
with  nim,  and  his  Friend  Mr.  John  Keigwyn,  who  was,  indeed,  Mr.  Lhuyd’s  Tutor  in  this  Point  of 
Learning,  and  died  a  few  Years  after  him.  In  the  Comparative  Vocabulary,  and  in  other  Parts  ol  the 
Archeology  there  arc  a  great  Number  of  Cornifli  Words;  mod  of  which,  if  not  all,  I  believe  the 
Reader  will  find  in  the  following  Vocabulary.  I  have  alfo  called  in  the  Afliflancc  of  the  Armorick 
Vocabulary,  (publifli’d  in  the  fame  Work )  and  where  I  met  with  no  Radix  of  like  found  in  the 
Comifh,  I  have  there  inferted  the  Armorick  Word,  putting  after  it  Ar.  to  note  that  it  has  only  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  as  yet,  in  the  Armorick,  tho’  it  may  in  the  reading  of  others  cither  be  found  in  the 
Cornifli  MSs.  or  be  of  Service  to  explain  Words,  which  are  omitted  by  me  at  prefent.  Some 
Radix's  alfo  are  taken  from  the  Welfh,  and  Irifti,  as  what  may  at  one  time  or  other  explain  Parts 
of  their  Siftcr-DialcS,  the  Cornifli.  Befides  what  Mr.  Lhuyd  has  printed,  he  left  fcveral  MSs.  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  among  the  reft  a  Comifti-Englifti  Vocabulary,  which  [in  his  Arch.  pag.  253.]  he 
tells  us,  he  had  then  by  him,  44  written  about  fix  Years  before,"  that  is,  in  the  Year  he  was  in 
Cornwall,  [viz.  1700.]  w  and  that  he  had  lately  improv’d  it  with  what  Additions  he  could;"  I  had 
the  favour  of  perilling  all  the  MSs.  relating  to  Etymology,  which  could  be  found  in  the  Library  of 
Sir  ITiomas  Seabright,  Bart,  where  the  Literary  Remains  of  Mr.  Lhuyd  were  thought  to  have  been 
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dcpofitccl  Among  them  I  met  with  an  imperfect  Englifh-Cornifh  Vocabulary,  and  in  the  other 
fcatter’d  Memorandums,  1  found  fcvcral  Cornifh  Words  I  had  not  feen  before,  which  in  the  following 
Work  arc  inferted;  but  the  Cornifh- Englilh  Vocabulary  was  not  among  thofc  Papers,  and  therefore 
is  fuppos’d  to  be  lolt,  and  always  to  be  regretted  by  the  Curious. 

Befides  Mr.  Lhuyd’s  Works,  I  have  been  favour’d  k  with  the  perufal  of  a  curious  MS.  written  by 
the  late  Mr.  Scawcn  of  Molinek  in  Cornwall  ;  in  which,  firft,  there  was  Part  of  a  Cornifh  Mb. 
call'd  Mount  Calvary,  with  a  verbal  Englifh  Tranflation,  (no  fmall  help  to  a  beginner)  and  in  the 
latter  End,  the  Excellency  of  the  Cornifh  Language,  and  the  fcveral  Rcafons  of  its  decay  are  well  fet 
forth,  together  with  fomc  Proverbs,  Sentences,  and  other  afliftances,  for  the  better  undcrftandimr, 
and  for  the  encouraging  fome  one  to  endeavour  to  rcftorc  it.  Mr.  Scawen’s  MS.  call'd  the  Cor- 
nubritanick  Antiquities  was  alfo  communicated'.  I  had  alfo  the  favour d  of  the  MS.  of  the  lateTho. 
Tonkin,  Efq;  in  which  there  is  a  Tranfeript  of  the  MSs.  now  in  the  Bodlcan  Library,  in  Cornilh  and 
Englilh,  which  were  copy’d  under  the  Direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Lhuyd  at  the  inftance  of  Mr.  Tonkin, 
who  intended  to  print  them  with  fomc  Dialogues,  and  other  Cornilh  Compofitions  contain  d  in  the 
faid  Manufeript. 

I  had  the  favour  e  of  perufing  what  the  late  William  Gwavas,  Efq;  (after  Mr.  Keigwyn,  and  Mr. 
Lhuyd,  the  moft  Knowing  of  his  Age  in  the  Cornifh  Tongue)  left  behind  him;  and  a  few  MSs.  f 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bofon,  Part  of  Mr.  Hals’s  Cornifh  Vocabulary,  and  fomc  Tranflations  of  fcvcral  Parts 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Laftly,  I  have  inferted  the  Cornilh  Vocabulary  *,  which  is  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  London ;  a  MS.  as  Mr.  Lhuyd  thought  h,  about  feven  hundred  Years  eld  ;  fo  that,  I  hope, 
tho’  what  follows  is  not  complcat,  it  may  lay  a  foundation,  and  provoke  fomc  one  of  more  Leifure, 
to  add  to  it,  an  Englifh-Cornifh  Vocabulary,  and  a  more  exadt  Lift  of  the  Words,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  two  laft  Cornilh  Manuferipts  of  the  Bodlcan  Library,  which,  with  the  Grammatical 
and  Philological  Collections  I  have  made  in  order  thereto,  and  (hall  readily  communicate  to  any 
Perfon  of  Learning  who  will  undertake  the  Talk,  will  recover,  and  may  continue  as  much  of 
this  dead  Language  as  may  be  ufcful  to  my  Countrymen,  and  fatisfa&ory  to  all  who  will  not  be  too 
Scrupulous  and  Critical. 

I  fhould  here  have  inferted  a  Contraction  of  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd’s  Cornifh  Grammar,  as  I  at  firft 
intended,  but  as  the  Number  of  Sheets,  which  this  Work  was  to  confift  of,  will  be  more  than  compleac 
without  it,  and  as  the  whole  Grammar  is  already  printed  by  Mr.  Lhuyd,  to  print  it  here  would 
needlefly  fwell  the  prefent  Work,  and  it  is  hop’d  that  the  Addition  of  feveral  Chapters,  and  fcveral 
Copper  Plates,  more  than  were  at  firft  engag'd  for,  will  fufficicntly  compcnfatc  for  this  one  OmilEon. 


b  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyttelton,  Dean  of  Exeter, 
whofe  kind  A  Alliance  in  every  thing  relating  to  this 
Work,  1  can  never  forget. 

c  By  Francis  Gregor,  of  Trewarthenik,  Efq; 

4  From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins  Vicar  of  St.  Erth. 

«  From  William  Vcalc  of  Trcvailor,  Efq; 


f  From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ullick  of  St.  Juft. 

*  For  an  entire  Tranfeript  of  which  I  am  obliged  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jcr.  Milles,  Precentor  of  the  Church  of 
Exeter. 

*  Letter  to  Th.  Tonkin,  Efq;  in  1702-3,  pen.  W.  B. 


Abbreviations  in  the  following  Vocabulary. 


A.  Adjedtive. 

Ad.  Adverb. 

Ar.  Armorick. 

B.  Bochart. 

Baxt.  Baxter’s  Gloflary. 
Bof.  Bofon  MS. 

C.  Comifli. 

Car.  Carew’s  Survey. 
Comp.  Compound. 
Cott.  Cotton  Vocab. 
Dav.  Davies’s  Didt. 
f.  forfitan. 


G.  Galilee. 

Gr.  Greek. 

Gw.  Gwavas  MS. 
Heb.  Hebrew, 
id.  idem. 

Ir.  Irifti. 

J.  T.  Tregcre  MS. 
L.  Latin. 

Lh.  Lhuyd.  Arch. 
Lms.  Lhuyd's  MS* 
Pa.  Participle. 

PI.  Plural. 


Pr.  Pronoun. 

Pre.  Prepofition. 

Pri.  Primitive. 

Qu.  Quarre. 

R.  Rowland’s  Welfh. 

S.  Subftantivc. 

Sc.  Sea  wen  MS. 

Sing.  Singulariter. 

T.  T.  Tonkin  MS. 

V.  Verb. 

Uf.  Uftick  MS. 

W.  Lhuyd’s  Welfh. 
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A  Of ;  from ;  a  Prc.  it  is  ei- 
**  J  ther,  feparate,  or  annex'd. 
A,  prefix’d  to  the  infinitive  mooc 
of  Verbs  fupplies  the  want  of 
the  Participle  of  the  Prefent 
Tenfe;  as,  a  debbry,  eating ; 
a  cufga,  fleecing. 

A,  as;  A  mi  a  moz,  as  /  was  go - 
ing<  HI 
A,  is  the  fign  of  the  Preter,  and 
future  Tenfes;  it  is  alfo  us’d 
fometimes,  in  the  prefent  tenfe, 
thus,  A  levcrfys,  thou  fayejl ; 
A  nethas,  thou  fpbmefl. 

A,  I  will  go ;  as.  My  a,  I  will 
go ;  Ty  a,  thou  fkalt  go ;  Moz 
being  underftood.  —  See  more 
of  the  ufe  of  this  Particle  before 
the  Verb.  —  Lhuyd’s  Com. 
Gram.  Arch.  p.  25,  26. 

A,  my;  as,  a  Veftcr,  a  Vcftrez, 
my  Mafler ,  my  Miflrefs . 

A,  is  united  to  the  pronoun  per- 
fonal  when  fign  of  the  Preter, 
or  future  Tenfe,  as  Am,  hath 
me ;  Ath,  have  thee,  See. 

A,  the  Article,  anfwers  to  the 


Accoyes,  to  affwage  \  abate. 

Ach,  IJfuc ;  Offspring ;  root  of  a 
Tree. 

Achefon,  (Achefow)  Guilt  j  ab 
Achcfa,  to  impeach ;  accufe. 
Achlels,  Defence;  Protection. 
Acr,  vile ;  baft.  Ar. 

Achta,  (it.  Ehtas  id.)  a  Poffeffion ; 
Inheritances. 

A  D 


Englifh 


<7,  or,  an. 


A,  is  fometimes  put  before  the 
Subftantive,  when  mi  is  us’d ; 
as,  dho  a  bredyr  vi,  to  my  Bro 
ther. 

A,  out  of ;  a  kez  glaz,  out  of  green 
cheefe. 

A,  by ;  or,  with;  as,  a  Eleth  fplan; 
with  Angels  bright. 

A,  Oh  ;  an  Interjection ;  A  Das, 
0  father !  A  venen,  Ah  Wo 
man. 

A,  which,  or  that ,  a  pron.  Rela¬ 
tive  as,  Avo,  that  is  ;  or,  which 
is. 

A,  if;  A’m  cothvaz,  if  thou  knew - 
ejl  me;  A  mennas,  if  thou  wilt. 

A,  his,  or  hers;  as  A  dhiliaz,  his, 
or  her  Cloaths. 

A  B 

AbafF,  dizinefs ;  rajbnefs.  Ar. 

Aban,  above;  forafmuch  as;  when; 
fince  that ,  it  is  written  Aba, 
before  an  N. 

Abardtat,  an  Uncle;  a  Fathers 
Brother . 

Abarhmam,  an  Uncle ;  a  Mother  s 
Brother. 

Abarfticlc,  infatiable. 

Abat,  an  Abbot.  Cott. 

Abcc,  a  Caufe.  Ar. 

Abell,  (apcll,  id)  far  off. 

Aber,  a  Ford;  a  fall  of  Water; 
a  mouth  of  a  River ;  a  meeting 
of  two  Rivers. 

Abervcth,  Abcrth,  and  Oberth, 
upon;  within. 

Abeftcly,  (abozdol  id.)  Apoflles. 

Able,  whence. 

Abrans,  the  Eyelid.  Cott. 

Abvs,  to  hefted) ;  ny  a  bys  we  do 
befeech ,  wy  a  bys,  you  Jhall  be - 
fetch. 


Ad  (ath  id.)  of  ;  on  ;  concerning , 
thy .  Cott. 

Ad,  aliquandootiofa  particular  as, 
Ny  ad  wra,  we  wilt make.  Cott. 
Ada,  to  feed;  (C.  haza.)  Ar. 
Adail,  a  Building. 

Addeuli,  to  Worfinp.  Ar. 

Aden,  the  Leaf  of  a  Book.  Cott. 
Adhurt,  (adheuorth,  adhiuort,  id) 
From . 

Adhellar,  after ;  behind. 

Adletha,  a  Soldier.  Cott. 

Adoth,  Hajle;  Readinefs;  Vow. 
Adre,  homewards. 

Adro,  about;  on;  upon. 

Adwra,  thou  Jbalt  endure. 

Adzhan,  to  know;  perceive. 
Adzhyi,  within ;  Agy  id.  LMS. 

A  E 

Ael,  a  brow;  Aeltavon,  the  brow 
of  a  River.  Moreton. 

Aer,  a  Snake  ;  Air. 

Aeran,  Plumbs. 


agos  kowlc. 

Agos,  near ;  Ogaz  id. 

AgovAysffaid;  (a  prefix)  a  Kouz, 
tofay. 

Agris,  (or,  agreis)  as.  Me  agreis, 
I  do  believe  ;  pref.  of  Crely,  to 
bear ,  or  believe. 

Agroafcn,  a  Shrubb. 


Ar. 


A  H 


A  F 

Aff,  I;  me;  war  aff,  on  me;  *tis 
fuffix’d  to  Verbs,  as  Allaff, 
can;  Dampnyaff,  I  condemn. — 
*Ti$  fuffix’d  alfo  to  Prc.  as  rag- 
afF,  for,  by  me. 

AfF,  a  Kifs.  Ar. 

Aflavar,  an  infant ;  one  that  can¬ 
not  fpeak.  Ar. 

Affo,  fwift;  quick.  Ar. 

A  G 

Aga,  them;  theirs. 

Agan,  ours. 

Agan  honan,  our  f elves. 

Agan  bys,  lei  us  pray. 

Agan,  f.  the  Jlcmach  of  an  Animal; 
fo  the  Cornifh  call  the  ftomach 
of  a  Pig. 

Agans,  with ;  (a  praefix) 

Agar)*',  contrary;  enemy  to. 
Agathyas, feized upon;  (a  praefix.) 
Agaz,  your;  agaz  Pedn,  your 
head. 

Agerou,  (ct  Agheri)  to  open. 

Agis,  you ;  your. 

Agolan,  a  IVhctjlone. 

Agos,  Agyz  &  guz,  your .  This 
Pronoun  poffeffivc,  loofes  often 
the  three  firft  Letters,  and  has 
the  lafl  annex’d  to  the  end  of 
another  Word,  as,  Evos  kowl, 
fup  up  your  broth ,  for  Evough 


Aha!  So  bo! 

Ahanav,  from  me. 

Ahanaz,  from ;  out  of  thee. 
Ahancn,  from  us. 

Ahucl  a  Ary. 

Aho,  Offspring;  Pedigree.  Lh. 

A  I 

Ai,  (pro  A)  have  ;  as,  mi  ai  did- 
hinuys,  I  lyave  promis'd.  Lh. 
Aidlcn,  a  Fir  tree.  Cott. 
Aidhlen  id. 

Ail,  an  Angel.  Cott.  Archail, 
Arch-angel. 

Ailla,  mojl  beautiful ;  pi.  Aluin. 
Lms. 

Ailne,  beauty. 

Aincainheach,  blcmijhed.  Ir.  Ib. 
Ainifle,  mean;  low.  Ib. 
Annaillc,  id.  Ib. 

Ainma,  to  kifs.  Ib. 

Aiumhidh,  (pi. Ainmhidhe) a  beajl, 
vul.  Cornifh,  beftaz.  Ib. 
Airos,  the  Jlern  of  a  Ship. 

Aifc,  gentle. 

Aithbhcar,  to  blame. 

A  L 


Alan,  Breath. 

Albalaftr,  a  Crofs-Bow. 

Alau,  White  Water  Lillies. 
Alemma,  (alcbma  id,)  from  hence. 
Alene,  from  thence . 

Ales,  abroad,  (unlcs,  id.)  fpread 
broad. 

All,  another. 

Allaff,  I  can,  ny  allaff,  I  cant. 
Allas,  couldft,  ny  alias,  thou  could  ff 
not. 

Alice,  Herring ,  Pilchards. 

Alii,  Advice,  Counfel.  Ar. 

Alios,  ought ,  Dallos,  id* 

Alloys,  Grief,  flowing. 

Alra,  a  Ala  id- Servant. 

Als,  a  Cliff,  Afcent,  or,  Defcer.t ,  a 
Shore.  Cott. 

Alfeft,  might efl,  ti’a  alfeff,  thou 
mightefl. 

Alt,  a  Grove.  Ar. 

Alta,  wild,  Beathuige  alta,  wild 
Beajls. 

Altrou,  a  Father-in-law. 

Altruan,  a  Step-Mother. 

Alwed,  an  Inclo/ure.  Cott. 
AJyck,  a  Key,  (Aluedh  id.)  Lh. 


Am, 

Am, 


A  M 

my;  me . 
round  about. 


Am, 
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A  M 


A  N 


Am,  hath  me ;  neb  am  gurek, 
who  hath  made  me. 

AmaJ,  Plenty ,  or  Jlore. 

Amanc,  a  Kifs. 

Amann,  above ;  aban,  id. 

A  mar,  a  knotty  or  tye .  Ar. 

A  mas,  did  kifs. 

Ambodlaun,  unwilling ;  anbod- 
laun,  id. 

Ambrcth,  jhaking.  Hals. 

Amencn,  butter.  Cott.  Emeriti?  id, 

Amman,  id.  Ar. 

Amefck,  a  Neighbour.  Ar. 

Amnuid,  a  beck ,  «r,  nod.  Lms. 

Amneidio,  to  beckon ,  gogwyddo 
pen,  id.  viz.  to  bow  the  head. 

Amontye,  to  reckon. 

Amplck,  pleafeth ;  mar  thym  am- 
plek,  it  much  pleafeth  me.  Lms. 

Amfcr,  time ;  Anfer,  Cott.  id. 

Amwyn,  to  defend ;  affifi. 

A  N 

An,  him ;  ory  it  ;  Mi  an  guelaz, 
I faw  him  ;  or ,  it ;  Ev  an  gc- 
vyth,  he  Jhall find  it. 

A’n,  of  the ;  y/ww  /Ar;  /Ar.  This 
Article  is  not  only  plac’d  before 
Nouns,  as,  an  Den,  the  Mar.y 
but  before  Pronouns  ;  as  an 
rena,  thofiy  and  alfo  inferted 
between  a  Noun  and  Pronoun, 
as.  Pa  an  dra,  what  thing ? 
where  it  is  otiofo  particula,  or, 
redundant,  as,  pa  an  chcyfon, 
what  accufation  ? 

An,  a  particle  privative,  as,  anla- 
vac.  matey  without  fpeech ;  an 
coth,  net  known. 

Anadlu,  to  breath ;  Anadl,  breathy 
Lms.  anal,  id. 

Anallod,  before ;  before  that ;  of  old. 

Anat,  plain ;  manifejl.  Ar. 

Anau,  cm  Evet.  Cott. 

Anav,  a  fpot ,  or  blemijh.  Cott. 

Anavcl,  a  J/orm ;  ab  an,  &  Avel, 
a  calm. 

Anbodlaun,  unwilling. 

Ancar,  a  Hermit ;  it.  an  Anchor. 
Cott. 

Anchel,  an  Arm. 

Ancouth,  a  Jlr anger ;  one  not 
known. 

Andrew,  Andrew. 

Anedhi,  of  her. 

Anered  vur  mor,  a  Pirate.  Cott. 
alias,  angredar,  id. 

Ancthe,  of  them ;  Annedhc,  An- 
nydha,  from,  or  concerning  them. 

Aneval,  a  bcajl ;  any  Quadruped. 
Ar. 

Anfur,  imprudent.  Cott.  without 
wifdom. 

Anghel  pur,  unlike  \  unequal. 

Anghygred,  bardnefs  of  belief. 

Angled,  to  Blemijh  \  fpot ;  fpoit. 

Angor,  an  Anchor. 

Angov,  forgetfulnefs. 
r  Angredar,  a  Pirate. 

Angus,  Anguijh ;  Pain. 

Ani&k,  weak;  infirm. 


Anken,  Grief. 

Ankow,  Death ;  Ancou,  &  An- 
couy  ns,  id. 

Anlavar,  mute ;  avlavar,  id.  Lh. 
Anludd,  buckfome . 

Anncrh,  Honour. 

Anncz,  Cold. 

Annodho,  thereof. 

Anow,  a  name ,  pro  hanou,  id.  alfo 
a  mouthy  pro  ganow. 

Anfer,  time. 

Anfucth,  a  Curfe ;  kymmys  an- 
fucth,  fuch  a  Curfe  / 

Antarlick,  a  Play ;  a  Comedy. 
Antel,  Danger. 

Antromet,  Sexus.  Cott. 

Anvab,  barren ;  Anvabat,  bar - 
rennefs.  Cott. 

Anvan,  an  Anvil. 

Anvein,  weak.  Cott. 

Anwyd,  cold.  Cott. 

Anz,  (ut  &  onz,  &  oinz)  they;  a 
Pronoun  perfonal  fuifix'd  to  de¬ 
note  the  third  Perfon  Plural,  as 
Guclanz,  they  fee. 

Anzaoue,  Profperity ;  opportunity. 

A  O 

Ao,  Ripe.  Ar. 

Aor,  Earth  1  Oar,  id. 

A  P 

Ap-haul,yWfi*r  fit**’*  fcil.Apollo^. 
Apert,  pubiickly ;  openly.  G. 
Aperth,  a  Vift'wi. 

Apparn,  an  Apron . 

A  R 

Ar,  the ;  an  article  before  Nouns. 
Ar,  Land ;  Slaughter.  Lh.  Aras, 
Ir.  id. 

Ar,  (for  War)  on ,  or  upon ;  ar 
dour,  upon  the  footer. 

Ara,  to  caufe ;  make ;  do  ;  id.  ac 
wra ;  or  awra,  we fijall  caufe. 
Ara,  flora. 

Aradcruur,  a  Plowman.  Cott. 
Aral),  another ;  pi.  Erel,  others . 
Arat,  a  Plew;  it.  Arad,  id. 
Arbednck,  ufedy  cujlomaty. 

Ardar,  a  Plow  ;  Ardur,  a  Plow¬ 
man. 

Arghans,  Silver . 

Argila,  to  recoil. 

Argraphyz,  printed ;  Lcvar  ar- 
graphyz.  Lh. 

Arha,  to  command ; 

Arhadou,  commands. 

Arludcs,  a  Lady .  Cott. 

Arluit,  a  Lord.  Cott.  Arluth, 
id.  PI.  Arlydhi;  W.  Arglwydhi. 
Armas,  cryd  out ;  a  armc,  they 
cry d  out. 

Armor,  a  l Pave. 

Armoriou,  Arms  in  Heraldry.  Ar. 
Aroaz,  Tanfie.  Ar. 

Aroc,  before.  Ar. 

Arouez,  a  fign  or  token.  Ar. 
Arrez,  a  way,  path ;  courfe;  pace • 


A  R 

Arria,  (vulg.  for  Ria)  0 Jl range  l 

Arfc,  commanded ;  from  Arrha. 

Arte,  (&  Arta)  again. 

Anh,  a  Bear ;  Orth,  id.  Gr. 

Arv,  a  weapon ;  //>$« ;  pi. 

Arvou. 

Arvez,  rrjpf. 

Arv  is,  /«  Morning. 

Aruit,  Air.  Cott. 

Arvor,  the  Sea  Jlore ;  Ar.  quafi 
war  mor. 

Arvordir,  W.  a  place  by  the  Sea 
fide. 

Arweddiad,  behaviour  ;  manners ; 
Lms. 

Arwydd,  a  brandy  or  mark  ;  ib. 

Arwyl,  a  burial ;  or  funeral ;  ib. 

Arwyddocan,  to  betoken ;  or  fc*e- 
Jbew. 

A  S 

As,  them ;  (Us,  id.)  they. 

As,,  a  Termination  of  the  im- 
perf.  Tcnfc,  as,  y  foras,  they 
did  grieve ;  y  reforas,  they  did 
much  grieve. 

Afcable,  cavilled ,  or  fquabbled. 

Afcient,  one  out  of  bis  fenfesy  o 
poffefftdy  (guan,  id.) 

Afcle,  tlje  Bjorn ;  Afcra,  id.  Lh. 

Afdcrbynas,  compelled.  V. 

Afcn,  Afs;  it.  a  Rib ;  pL 
Afon. 

Afenza,  Afs-colt. 

Afenguil,  *  Cott. 

Afcw,  it  be;  (V.  a  pnef.) 

Afgam,  (Afgorn,  id.)  a  bone. 

Afgornek,  bony. 

Afeura,  will  make  them ;  (as  pnef.) 

Aikal,  alVing-,  pi.  Alkelli. 

Afkal,  a  Jhell  Fijh ;  a  Naker. 

Aikellcn,  a  Thijlle.  Cott.  Afkal- 
lan,  id. 

Aflaz,  thou  art . 

Aflbn,  we  are. 

Aftcll,  aboard;  or  plank.  Lms. 

Aftyllen,  id. 

Aftcn,  to  enlarge. 

Aftor,  Offspring ;  dry  aftor,  to 
bring  forth  iffue. 

Afwonas,  (afwothas,  id.)  do  knew* 


Ate,  ftite ;  mar  ate,  fo  much  fpite. 
Ath,  hath  thee;  have  thee;  will  thee. 

Mcathkclma,  I  will  bind  thee. 
Ath,  thy;  mez  ath,  Out  of  thy. 
Atis,  a  perfuafion ;  Advice.  Ar. 
Altai,  a  bolt ;  or  bar. 

Attamye,  to  redeem. 

Attret,  fweepings.  Ar. 

A  U,  A  V 

Au,  the  Liver.  Ar. 

Avain,  an  Image.  Cott. 

Aval,  (A veil,  id.)  an  Apple;  all 
forts  of  Fruit. 

Avallen,  Apple  trees.  Cott. 

Avan,  (Aban,  id.)  above;  ita  & 
Man,  pro  aman,  id. 

Avanl,’ 
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AU,  av 

Avani,  to  imagine. 

Auartha,  above . 

Aue,  PL  Auen,  Val/is  fontihus  ri- 
gata ,  ab  Mis,  vel  Ahvis  aqua, 
fiumen .  Keyfler. 

Areas,  by  ;  through ;  Aus,  01// 

Avez,  without;  fiords . 

Auel,  y/ttra  ;  weather .  Cott.  Ar. 
Wind. 

Auel  teag,  yjwV  Weather ;  Auel 
vas,  <7  CV7//7* ;  hagar  auel,  bad 
Weather . 

Auelek,  windy. 

Avell,  like  to;  (Haval,  id.)  Z/ir- 
nefs. 

Aueth,  alfo,  equally ,  (awcth  & 
aucdh,  id.)  fcribitur  Aweyth, 
Awyth,  Awyethe,  id. 

Auiel,  the  Gofpel.  Ar. 

Avin,  mV/ ;  u/;V/ ;  Ni  au’n  moz, 
we  will  go.  Lh. 

Aulcs,  a  Cliff ;  Aules  cwhal  a 
high  Cliff ;  Whel  aulcs.  Work 
in  the  Cliff 

A  ultra,  a  Godfather. 

Aultruan,  a  Godmother. 

Avon,  (Auan,  id.)  a  River. 

Avor,  towards ;  avor  thys,  to¬ 
wards  thee. 

Avorou,  to-morrow.  Cott. 

Auoz,  fo  that ;  notwithflanding  ; 

;  avoz  travyth,  above  any 
thing ;  for  the  fake  of ;  as,  auos 
den  vyth,  for  the  fake  of  any 
Man.  Lms. 

Aure,  He  that;  (fuel,  id.)  q.  fee 
Awrc. 

Aufa,  to  adorn  ;  prepare.  Ar. 

Aufillen,  an  Ozier.  Ib. 

Aut,  the  Sea-Jbore;  bank  of  a  Ri¬ 
ver. 

Autrou,  a  Mafler  \  or  Lord.  Ar. 

Avi,  the  Liver ;  or  Breajl.  Cott. 
Spite,  Envy ,  Difcord;  Avey,  & 
Avy,  id. 

A  W 

Awatta,  to  behold.  Lms. 

A  wen,  the  Jaws ,  or  Chops.  Ar. 

Awothe,  (Awothy,  id.)  he  felt; 
or  knew. 

Awre,  he  made. 

Awy,  the  old  Word  for  River.  R. 

Awyr,  Air. 

A  Y 

Ay,  tlsat ;  his ;  ay  oys,  that  age. 

Aydn,  one  ;  peb  aydn,  every  one. 

Ayuh,  over;  above;  Ayuhav,  a - 
bove  me  ;  Ayuh  y  pen,  over  his 
Head. 

A  Z 

Azan,  a  Rib ;  (afen,  id.) 

Azgran,  a  IVing ;  kanifer  hethen 
gen  afgran,  every  Fowl  with 
Wings.  Bof. 

Aznat,  evident ;  plain.  Ar. 

Azrek,  Sorrow.  Ib. 


A  Z 

Azrouant,  a  Devil.  Ib. 

Azroue,  a  Sign ;  Token.  Ar.  See 
arouez. 

B 

u  Hum.  Lhuyd  affirmeth  bold- 
u  ly,  that  there  is  not  any  Britilh 
tc  Word  whofe  firft  Radical  Let- 
“  ter  is  B.”  Speed  Chron.  p.  7. 
But  H.  L.  p.  8.  adds,  what  Speed 
does  not,  “  that  abideth  any 
<c  change  into  P,  or  Ph.” 

Many  Words  beginning  pri¬ 
marily  with  a  B,  begin  alfo  in  the 
fame  Authors,  fometimes  proper¬ 
ly,  (viz.  by  Grammatical  Permu¬ 
tation)  fometimes  improperly  (con¬ 
trary  to  Rule)  with  a  V,  or  F. 
B  is  chang’d  into  F,  and  M.  as 
Bara,  Bread ;  o  fara,  out  of  Bread; 
fymara,  my  Bread. 

DA  mo. 

}  Baal,  (Bal)  a  /hovel. 

Baar,  a  Bolt ,  or  Bar. 

Bach,  (Bagl,  id.)  a  Stick. 

Badeza,  to  Baptise.  Ar. 

Badna,  a  Drop ;  Bannc,  id. 
Badus,  a  Lunatick. 

Baedh,  a  Boar ;  Balled,  id. 
Bagat,  a  Troop ;  or  Crew  ;  an  Af- 
fembly. 

Bagaz,  a  Bu/h  \  Bhaid,  about. 
Bahau,  Hooks;  Hinges. 

Baiou,  kiffes ;  a  Baye,  to  kifs. 

Bai,  blame;  Difai,  Blamelefs. 
Baicwl,  a  Blamer ;  a  Fault-finder. 
Bail,  a  Berry. 

Baiol,  Enula  ;  the  Herb  Elicam- 
pan. 

Bairfighc,  Brawling . 

Bal,  a  Plague ;  a  place  of  digging. 
Balas,  to  dig ;  Pa  las,  id. 

Balaven,  a  Butterfly.  Ar. 

Bali,  a  high  grown  Wood. 

Balliar,  a  Barrel ;  it.  a  Tub. 

Ban,  up ;  high ;  VV.  a  Place. 
[Lugban,  alias  Ludvan,  a  /sigh 
Tower.] 

Ban  a  fevy,  up  he  flood. 

Banal,  Broom;  Banathel,  id.  Cott. 
Baneu,  a  Sow. 

Baniel,  a  Banner. 

Bankan,  a  Damn ,  or  Bank. 
Banna,  could;  V.  (Vynna,  id.) 
as,  n’y  wely  banna ,hefaw  not  a 
glimfe ,  i.  e.  could  not  fee. 
Banneth,  a  Bleffmg. 

Bar,  the  top ,  or  fummit. 

Bara,  Bread ;  bara  heb  gwcl,  un¬ 
leavened  Bread. 

Barbur,  a  Barber ;  W.  Ctteifiwr9id^ 
Barf,  &  Baref,  a  Beard . 

Barges,  &  Bargos,  a  Kite. 

Bardh,  a  Mimick ;  Scoffer ;  Barz, 
Ar.  writ  alfo,  Barth. 

Barfufy,  Coifijhes ;  PI.  Barvas, 
a  Cod. 

Bargidnyas,  did  Bargain. 

Barh,  &  Bara,  with;  barh  an 
dzhei,  with  them. 


B  A 

Baris,  readily ;  Paris,  id. 

Barliz,  Barley. 

liarlcn,  the  Lap ,  or  Bofom. 

Barn,  to  judge. 

Barner,  a  Judge. 

Barth,  a  Side;  a  Scoffer;  War- 
barth,  altogether . 

Barn,  to  divide ;  debarra,  to  ft - 
parate. 

Barth-hirgorn,  a  Trumpeter. 
Bafdhour,  a  Ford ,  or  pafs  over  the 
Water. 

Baftord,  a  Bajlard. 

Bat,  Money. 

Bath,  Coin. 

Bather,  a  Coiner ,  a  Banker  ;  gwaa 
bathor,  diligent. 

Bathon,  &  Bathyn,  a  Bafon. 
Battiz,  Staves. 

Baye,  to  kifs. 

Baz,  a  Pole ,  or  Staff. 

B  E 

Be,  he  bath  been. 

Bealtinc,  Fires  lighted  to  Belus.  Ir . 

N.  B.  The  Cornilh  for  Fire  is 
Tan  ;  but  to  tine,  or  light  a  Fire, 
is  ftill  us’d  in  Cornwall,  unde  Bar- 
tine,  the  fiery  toy ;  i.  c.  the  hill  of 
Fires. 

Bcazen,  Beaze,  Beazcnz,  We,y/y 
they  had  been.  V. 

Beazez,  thou  badji  been;  Bcazc* 
he  had  been • 

Beb,  every  one ;  Pub,  id. 

Bech,  a  fioyage.  Ar. 

Bechye,  thrujl.  V. 

Bederow,  Prayers. 

Bedh,  Sc  Bez,  be  thou. 

Bedh,  a  Grave;  PL  Bcdhiow, 
Bcthow,  id. 

Bedhav,  I  will  be ;  Bcdhi,  Bydh, 
thou ,  he  will  be. 

Bedhez,  Boez,  Biz,  let  him  be. 
Bcdhon,  Bedhoh,  Bcdhanz,  We , 
Ye,  They  will  be ;  let  us  be;  or 
Be  ye. 

Bcdhon,  Bezcn,  Wejhouldbe. 

Bed  he,  Beze,  he  flmdd  be. 

Bedhiz,  Bciz,  t/sou  Jhould  be. 
Bedhynz,  Bezcnz,  Benz,  they 
Jhould  be. 

Bedewcn,  the  Popular  Tree. 
Bcdhigla,  to  bellow  like  an  Ox. 
Bedho,  &  Bedewen,  a  birch-tree. 
Bcdidio,  to  Baptize. 

Bcdnuaaz,  Madam;  pro  Benen- 
vaz. 

Bednath  Sc  Benath,  a  Bleffmg . 
Bedzhidhia,  a  Chriflening. 

Bcfer,  a  Beaver ;  Animal. 

Beghan,  Bean,  Bian,  Little.  Vig- 
han,  id. 

Bcghas,  Sin ;  Peghas,  id. 

Begel,  the  Navel. 

Begol,  a  S/sepherd;  Bizcl,  id. 
Bein,  /  fijould  be. 

Bcifder,  a  Window . 

Bel,  tong  ;  far  ;  vel,  &  velha,  id. 
Bclec,  a  Priejl ;  pi.  Beleien.  Ar. 
Belcndcr,  a  Miller . 

Bclerf 
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B  £ 

Belcr,  Creffes  ;  i.  c.  the  Herb  Ca- 
r'tjla. 

Del  gar,  the  Calf  of  the  Leg . 
Belyny,  (Vclyny,  id.)  Railing ; 
Malice . 

JBcliil,  a  Mill. 

Ben,  bended ;  a  Head;  for  Pen. 
Bcna,  to  cut .  Ar. 

Benary,  hourly  ;  continually . 
Bcnans,  Penance . 

Beneas,  bann'dy\ iz.  in  the  Church, 
quali  benidnias,  confented ;  <2- 
greed. 

Bcncgys,  Mi 
Bencn,  <2  I  finnan;  PI.  Bcnenas, 
&,  cz. 

Bcnen-vat,  a  Matron . 

Benen-rid,  Female. 
Bencn-nowydh,  a  Bride . 

Bcneuas,  aw 
Benidnia,  confent. 

Benk,  Bench. 

Bcnnak,  ;  Piua  bennak, 
whofoever  ;  Pandra  bennak , 
what fo  ever. 

Bcnthygio,  borrow. 

Bcol,  a  Trough ;  or  Manger.  Ar. 
Ber,  a  Spit . 

Bcr,  &  Berr,  yfor/ ;  Beranal,  a 
Jhortnefs  of  Breath. 

Bera,  (en  bera)  within. 

Bera,  to  drop  ;  Jlide ;  flow.  Ar. 
Bcrges,  a  Citizen. 

Bern,  a  Heap ;  a  Rick ,  viz.  of 
Hayy  or  Corn. 

Berna,  to  buy  5  Pern  a,  id. 

Berri,  Fatnefs. 

Berthog,  Rich. 

JBcrs,  Defence.  Ar. 

Bcrthuan,  a  Jay ;  a  Magpye. 
Befadow,  Prayers. 

Bes,  but ;  yet. 

Bcs,  f.  for  Bofs,  as  Res  for  Ro$. 
Befga,  (for  Bifgueth)  never;  raer. 
Befgan,  a  Thimble. 

Bell,  Mufcles. 

Bell,  Mofs;  ne  vedn  nevra  kuntl 
belt,  will  never  gather  Mofs. 
Belle,  thou  Ixijl  been. 

Bcftyll,  Gall ;  Bitternefs. 

Bely,  to  Intreat;  V.  (Pity,  id.) 
needful. 

Bctan  urma,  hitherto. 

Bctcgyns,  (&  Bctygons)  neverthe - 
lejs. 

Bed  icns,  be ;  let  him  be. 

Bcu,  alive;  (biu  &  Bewe,  id.)  to 
live ;  11a  illy  bcu,  could  not  live. 
Bcunans,  (V  tunas,  Bounaz,  id.) 
Life. 

Bcva  tc,  &  Bcthys,  be  thou. 
Bcven,  the  hem  of  a  Garment.  Ar. 
Bcuk,  Cow  ;  Beugh,  or  Biuh,  PI. 
Beuzet,  Drowned.  Ar.  See  Bid- 
hyz. 

Beyn,  Pain ;  PI.  Beynis. 

Bez,  a  Finger ,  or  Toe.  PI.  Byzias. 
Bezau,  a  Ring. 

Bczo,  a  little  Hoop. 

Bcze,  Bcuch,  Bcdhcch,  Bczcch, 
ye  Jfmld  be. 


.  B  I 

Bideven,  a  Hawk. 

Bidhyz,  Drowned. 

Bidn,  againjl;  towards. 
Bidnepein,  a  Hawk ;  a  Crane. 
Bidzheon,  a  Dunghill. 

Bigel,  the  Navel;  Begcl,  id. 
Bificn,  a  Peble. 

Bilwg,  a  Hedging  Bill;  W.  Gwd- 
di,  id. 

Bindom,  a  Hall. 

Bis,  a  Finger;  Bez,  id.  PI.  Bcfs. 
Bifou,  a  Ring ,  pro  Bezati. 

Billet,  the  Gall. 

Biftruit,  a  Toe ;  i.  c.  Finger  of  the 
Foot. 

Bithen,  a  Meadow;  Beidhcn,  id. 
Biu  cn  lagat,  tl/e  Pupil  of  the  Eye. 
Biz,  there  will  be ;  Biz  reiz  dhod- 
ho,  he  will  be  oblig'd ;  viz.  there 
will  be  a  necejfity  for  him. 

B  L 

Blaguro,  to  branch  out. 

Blaz,  Tafie.  Ar. 

Bledhan,  the  Year.  PI.  Blethaniou. 
Bledhian,  a  Flower.  PI.  Blcgyow, 
(Bledzhan,  id.) 

Blcgadou,  Things  agreeing . 

Blek,  pie  a f ant.  Ar.  Blihc,  id. 
Bleit,  a  Ivolf;  Bleiddic,  Blaidh,  id. 
Blcm,  pale ;  wan.  Ar. 

Bleu,  Hair  ;  Blcuak,  Hairy. 

Bleu,  a  Parijh ;  Muk  vcl  ol  an 
Bleu,  more  than  all  the  Parijh y 
Bleu, id. 

Blcucnlagat,  the  Eyelid \  viz.  Hair 
on  the  Eye. 

Blcuynpen,  the  Hair  of  the  Head. 
Blcut,  Meal.  Ar. 

Blez,  Meal. 

Blipcn,  or  Bliwen,  the  Year. 
Blith,  Milch;  W.  that  hath  Milk. 
Bloaz,  tlx  Year. 

Blodcno,  to  bloffom;  Blodcn,  a 
Flower. 

Bloeddio,  to  bawly  or  cry. 

Blocfy,  a  Stammerer. 

Blonek, fatnefs.  Ar.  Bloanek. 
Blonct,  id.  it.  faty  Tallow. 

Blot,  Meal;  foft;  tender.  Ar. 
Blou,  blew  ;  Glaf.  id. 

Blytiicn,  Blotvs ;  Bluthye,  to  beat. 
Blyzen,  id.  yn  blyzen,  with  blows. 

B  O 

Bo,  thee ;  a  Pr.  7x,  V.  he  may  be. 
Boayok,  a  Parafile ;  Bohauok,  id. 

Bowhoc,  &  Bauhoc,  id.  Cott. 
Boas,  Cujiom ;  Fajbion.  Ar. 

Bod,  a  Deny  or  Dwelling. 

Bodo,  ( G.  bodun,  profundum) 
deep. 

Body-guerni,  a  Buzzard. 

Bogna n, little.  SccBychan,&Vian. 
Boh,  (Bock,  Bok)  a  check.  PI. 
Byhou. 

Bohatna,//;*  fmaller;  from  Bohan, 
compar.  Bciuia,  &  bohatna,  & 
bohadna. 


B  O 

Bohofak,  poor.  PI.  Bohofogvon. 

Bolder,  qu.  'Tis  boldcring  Wea¬ 
ther,  i.  e.  lowring,  inclinable 
to  Thunder. 

Bolencgcth,  the  Will . 

Bolcc,  a  Calve' s-houfe ;  qua.  Bod- 
lcau. 

Bolla,  a  drinking  Cup;  Intrench - 
went.  T.  T. 

Bonas,  that  there  was ;  may  be.  V. 

Boncyff,  a  Block  ;  a  Jlem  of  a  tree. 

Bondhat,  a  Circle  ;  Spira. 

Bom,  a  Banky  of  Caufeway.  Ar. 

Bonez,  (Poz,  id.)  to  be. 

Bora,  a  Boar ;  Baedh,  id. 

Rot  y  fat ;  ind  Borlas,  a  fat  Field. 

Bord,  a  Border. 

Bore,  (y  bore)  betimes ;  y  fore,  id. 

Boregeth,  on  a  Morning. 

Boren  frwyd,  a  Breakfajl. 

Barcles,  the  Herb  CumJ'ty. 

Borcys,  that  it  was ;  a  comp. 

Borfuch,  to  boafl ;  Froftis,  W.  id. 

Bos,  (Boz,  id.)  but;  he;  ha  bos, 
and  that  he ;  /V,  f. 

Bofcias-triez,  Toes  of  the  Foot ; 
Bozias,  Fingers. 

Bofs,  a  Houfe. 

Boflc,  to  lean ;  bolle  y  ben,  to  lean 
bis  Head. 

Bothan,  a  bump ,  or  bunch . 

Bothell,  a  Blijler. 

Bothak,  a  Bream  Fijh . 

Bothas,  bore.  V.  Borthas,  id. 

Bothur,  deaf. 

Bottas,  a  Boot. 

Bounder,  common  Pajlure ;  as, 
Park  an  vounder,  the  Field  of 
Pajlure. 

Bouch,  a  He  Goat.  Byk,  id. 

Boucq,  foft ;  Iri,  a  Bog. 

Boudzhi,  a  Cow-houfe ;  a  comp. 

Boucfua,  Retl;  ny  a  bouez,  he 
will  rejl.  V. 

Bouct,  Meat.  Ar.  Ir.  Biatli,  id. 

Bouin,  Beef. 

Bouperic,  the  Hoop  Bird. 

Bowcfas,  rejled;  My  rc  bowefas, 
I  rejled. 

Bows,  (Pows,  id.)  a  Coat. 

Boynedh,  daily. 

Boy syMeat;  Buz,  Buyd,  &  Bos, id. 

Bozzorres,  to  fmg  after  others. 

B  R 

Brae,  W.  Colliculus ;  Brc  or  Breh 
id.  PI.  Breon,  mons ,  collis. 

Brag,  Malt. 

Brakat,  (Bregaud,id.)  Mitheglin. 

Bram,  Ventri  crepitus .  Ar.  Brabm. 

Brin,  a  Crow;  Bran  vraz,or  Mar- 
vran,  a  Raven. 

Brandre,  a  Rook ;  a  comp.  viz.  a 
Towncrow. 

Brandzha,  a  Neck ;  y  vedn  trche 
gyz  brandzha,  he'll  break  your 
Neck. 

Brandzian^  the  Gullet ,  or  Throat ; 
Brangain,  id. 

Bris,  grofs ;  great ;  Braz,  'id.  cruel y 
outrageous . 

Irawd, 
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B  Y 


Broza,  greater . 

Brath,  a  Mafliff ;  Brath  kei,  a 
Maftiff  Dog . 

Brawd>  a  Brother . 

Brawdoliath,  Brotherhood ;  a  braw- 
dcr,  Broth. 

Brawan,  Brawn ;  Bahed  Kyg,  id, 
viz.  Boar  Flejh . 

Brechol,  a  Sleeve ;  Brohal,  id. 
Bredar,  while ;  ad,  bread ;  cr  £rc- 
/A<rr;  PI.  Brederi. 

Brederys,  bethought  himfelf  j  Prc- 
derys,  id. 

Bredion,  rr  boiling ;  co&io. 

Bref,  <z  Serpent ;  Hagar  Bref, 
foul  Serpent ;  Prev.  id. 

Brcferud,  (  Brcfu,  id.)  to  bleat  like 

a  Sheep . 

Brcfu  fy.  Prophets .  * 

Brug,  Breach ;  Seifure . 

Bregaud,  Hy drome! ;  Mead. 
Bregcth,  Preach'd.  V. 
Bregowthys,  (cum  a  prxf.)  thou 
preachejl. 

Brc,  <7  jy>7/ ;  PI.  Breon.  Dav. 
Brch,  an  Arm  ;  PI.  Breas,  or 
Brehs. 

Brcin,  Brenn,  Brennvn,  Supreme , 
R.  Ar.  Putidus. 
Breinaff,  7  ra/f ;  Ar. 

Breily,  a  Breilu,  id.  and 

Primrofe . 

Brelyr,  Tfarw ;  qu.  Breyr,  id. 
Lhu.  ac  pot,  qua.  Brc  wyr,  a 
Alan  that  lives  high . 

Breman,  «w, 

Brennik,  a  Limpet. 

Brennyat,  a  Fortrefs  ;  a  Pilot . 
Brcnmat,  tf  Boatjwain . 

Brcnol.  Lhu.  brittle  ;  qu.  an  non, 
id.  ac  Brettol. 

Brcrthil,  a  Mullet . 

Brcs,  judgment. 

Brcfcl,  /fir.  Ar. 

Brcfon,  Prifon. 

Brefcj,  brittle .  Ar. 

Brcilel,  Argument;  Difpute. 

Breft,  Brafs. 

Brefys,  Qucflioncd. 

Brcfych,  a  Cabbage. 

Brethal,  a  Mackerel ;  a  Bryth, 
freak'd. 

Brettol,  brittle . 

Breva,  ttvi/fr.  V.  Ar. 

Brcuha, food. 

Breur,  Brother ;  Ir.  Brathair.  W. 
Braud. 

Brcuyoncn,  a  crumb  of  any  thing ; 

Ar.  Bricncn,  id. 

Breyr,  a  Baron.  See  Brelyr. 
BrezeJer,  Warlike . 

Brezonnek,  Armorique>  viz.  7?rr- 
tonique. 

Brianfcn,  tire  Threats. 

Bridzhan,  to  boil ;  feeth ;  Brudziar 
id. 

Bricncn,  *  crumb.  Ar. 

Brihi,  Alalt-liqvor  ,  gara  brihi,  fj 
brew. 

Bris,  <7  .Berry.  Ar. 

Britli,  &  Bruit,  various ;  i.  c.  of 


different  colours .  Cott.  Bryth, 

ith  PI.  Brithion. 

Britty,  vcl  abritty,  /7  Mackerel ; 
from  Brit,  fpecklcdy  or  fpotted. 


Broch,  <7  Badger ;  Ar.  <7  V*flel  of 
Clay ,  or  Wood  ;  */*  a  Ri¬ 

ver.  Gale. 

Brochc,  a  Buckle . 

Brochi,  erwr/ ;  unruly. 

Brodcn,  the  Lungs. 

B  rod  it,  P ref  dent  of  a  Country. 

Broen,  <7  7fa/ft;  Broenek,n/yfy,Ar. 

Brohal,  <7  Sleeve;  Brechol,  id. 

Bron,  (Bruu  &  Brodn,  id.)  breaf 
or  pap  j  0  ATill-fone. 

Bronkis,  brought ;  lead;  Homb- 
ronkyas,  they  led. 

Brontcr,  (Prauntcr,  id.)  a  Brief. 

Bros,  a  Stingy  or  Prickle ;  inde,  f. 
brufs,  Furfe-Dufl. 

Brou,  a  Coafi  \  an  Edge ;  brou  an 
mor,  the  Sea  Coaf.  Ar.  Bro, 
a  Country. 

Brouian,  (Broufian,  id.)  PI.  Bre- 
gonen.  Crumbs. 

Brou  da,  to fling;  nettle. 

Broufta,  to  budd. 

Brunncn,  a  bull-rujh.  Lh. 

Brychan,  id. 

Brydnan,  (Brydn,  id.)  a  Rujh. 

Bry,  Clay ;  Earth. 

Brych,  a  Blsty  or  Blur. 

Bryn,  «  Hillock  ;  Brine,  id.  W. 
a  Hilly  or  Cliff'. 

Brys,  account ;  Den  a  brvs,  a  Man 
of  Account  ;  of  Council. 


B  U 


Bu,  (Ar.  Byuh,  Ir.  Bo)  an  Ox , 
or  Cow. 

Buanegez,  Madnefs ;  Ir.  Banegas, 
Anger. 

Bubbuen,  a  botchy  or  boil .  Ar. 

Bucellat,  to  low ;  bellow.  Ar. 

Buddiol  yw,  it  befxrveth. 

Budgcth  andour,  the  Face  of  the 
deep. 

Budh,  Conquefl. 

Budicaul,  (bydhygol,  id.)  Viflori- 
ous . 

Buel,  he  that. 

Bugale,  a  little  Boy.  Ar. 

Bugcl,  a  Shepherd. 

Buhan,  quick  $  fwift . 

Bui,  an  Axe. 

Bulch,  (W.)  a  Pafage  \  as  Bulch 
Guortigern,  Vortigcrn's  Pafage. 

Bulhorn,  a  Shell-fnail. 

Bynk,  (Bank,  id.)  a  Stroke. 

Bunta,  to  pujhy  or  jolt  again/} .  Ar. 

Burman,  Ttfly  or  Barm.  W.  Swyf. 

Burzut,  a  l bonder.  Ar. 

Buttein,  a  Bated ;  ind.  Puttendy, 
a  Bawdy-houfe. 

Buyd,  Food  ;  buit,  id.  Buz,  id. 

Buyth,a  Houfe\  a  Cottage.  Vcth,id. 

Buz,  Eating  j  but ;  Bes,  id. 

Buzugucn,  a  Ground-wormy  a 
Grub.  PI.  Buzug. 


Byan,  (ni  vyan,  id.)  we  have  been. 
Byclc,  a  Buck-Goat.  W.Ewyg,id. 
Byddin,  a  Bandy  viz.  a  Company. 
Bydh,  he  will  be. 

Bym,  7  have  been. 

Byn  an  Lugat,  the  bail  of  the  Eye. 
Bynkiar,  a  Cooper. 

Bynollan,  a  Betfom  \  Broom. 
Byoh,  (huei  a  vyoh,  id)  ye  have 
been. 

Byonz,  they  /save  been. 

Bypur,  hourly  $  continually ;  qua. 
peb  ur. 

Byr,  brief ;  flnrt  5  cuttu,  id. 
Byr-luan,  the  Aiorning  Star . 
Byrdruethwd,  (W.  f.)  a  Breviary ; 

a  Mafs-book. 

Byrla,  to  embrace . 

Bys,  even-y  Bis,  id. 

By*  pan,  then  $  until. 

Bylina,  (  Bys,  id. )  this  World ; 
Beis  &  Bcaz,  id. 

Bys,  ( Abys,  id.)  to  befeech\  ny  abys, 
we  do  btfeech. 

Byte,  (Vyte,  id.)  Pity. 

By th  queth,  never  \  ever ;  na  byth, 
or  vyth,  never ;  nothing. 
Bythak,  deaf ;  id.  ac  Botliak% 
Bytheirio,  to  belch. 

Byuh,  a  Cowy  or  Ox. 

C  A 

Note,  that  many  Words  plac’d 
under  C  by  fomc  Authors  arc  be¬ 
gun  by  K,  or  G,  by  others  &  vice 
verfa.  “  For  K  we  ufe  C.”  Hum. 
Lhuyd  Brcv.  C  for  good  found 
fake  is  turn’d  into  G,  Ch,  and  in¬ 
to  N  G  H.  Hum.  Lh.  p.  3. 

f^Aban,  a  little  Houfe.  Ir.  Ar. 
~  Cabell,  *  Hood.  Ar. 

Cab  I  as,  (  Cublas,  id.)  cavilTd \ 
quarrel! d ;  fcablc,  id. 

Cablcdd,  Blafphcmy\  Scrthed,  id. 
Caboun,  a  Capon.  Ar. 

Cabydul,  a  Chapter . 

Cad,  an  Army .  R.  a  Battle 
Cad,  any  Liquor. 

Cadair,  a  Chair.  Ar.  Cador,  id. 
Cadarnle,  a  Bullwark  $  Cadcmid. 
Cadr,  flrong. 

Caduit.  CotL  Qu.  f.  Cadwyr, 
a  Soldier. 

Caer,  a  City ;  a  walled  Town.  Ar. 

Kccr,  &  C.  Geer. 

Cacthiwcd,  Bondage ;  Slavery  j 
Caeth,  fold. 

Cafor,  Brucus.  Cott.  qu. 

Cafos,  found  \  Cafons,  we  flnd  y 
gafe,  7  find. 

Cafudhd,  a  Stile ;  a  Stone  Stile.  W. 
Cajpil,  Rubbijh  j  Rubble i  Dirt; 
Sheep  Dung. 

Cahout,  Wealth ;  Riches.  Ar. 
Caid,  a  Servant;  Caid-pinid,  c 
Slave. 

Caihir,  Ir.  Caer,  Ar,  Fair ; 
Pretty. 

Caillar,  Dirt ;  Mire.  Ar. 

Caines, 
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Clines,  a  Nun. 

Caithes,  a  Maid  Servant. 

Caith,  a  Servant  ;  a  Slave . 

Cal,  cunning ;  lean. 

Cala,  Straw ;  Stubble .  Ar.  Colo, 
id.  Calav.  id. 

Calc.  Ar.  A  Wood.  Ir.  Coil]  j 
C.  Kelli,  id* 

Calch,  Chalk. 

Callo,  (Calie,  id.)  might ;  ecu  Id. 

Callys,  (Calys,  hi  Cals,  id.)  hard ; 
/ mart . 

CaLi,  many ;  much.  Ar. 

Caltcr,  a  Kettle  \  Kalhtor,  id. 

Cam,  crocked  ;  evil,  PL  camou. 

Camen,  fo. 

Camgyhinldo,  to  be  lye  one . 

Camhinfic,  injurious  $  crefs  j  un- 
jujl. 

Camhilik,  id.  Cott. 

Camniuct,  a  Bow. 

Cams,  a  Surplice. 

Canafow,  Meffengers  ;  Apofiles. 
Ar.  Cannat,  a  Meffmgcr. 

Cane,  to  crow  ;  fing  ;  Can.  Ar. 
a  Song. 

Cancgo,  Begs. 

Cancl,  a  Pipe  of  Wood  to  draw  off 
Liquor ;  Tap  an  cancl,  the  Pipe 
and  it* s  Peg  ;  quaf.  a  canalis,  a 
Chanely  or  Conduit ,  ut  hi  Gan- 
neL 

Caniad,  a  Ballad. 

Cann,  the  full  Moon. 

Cannu,  to  tub  i  ten  y  or  blanch. 

Canorcs,  a  ftnging  lineman. 

Cans,  a  Hundred. 

Canfgur,  aWifi\  any  Female. 

Canfrucg,  (Cansfrcg,  id.)  a  Huf- 
band. 

Cantrev,  a  hundred  \  bccaufe  it 
contained  formerly  100  villages. 

Cantulbrcn,  a  Candlejlick. 

Cantuil,  a  Candle.  PI.  Cyntulu. 

Caoucn,  an  Owl.  Ar. 

Caougant,  abundant  $  very  much . 

Car,  a  Friend. 

Car,  a  Chariot ;  R.  ind.  Caradoc. 

Capt,  of  Chariots  j  a  Charioteer  j 
Kyncar,  id. 

Cara  ;  as  ;  fuut ;  it.  to  Love. 

Caradow,  beloved. 

Carayos,  a  Kinfman. 

Carclmr,  (Carchurdy,id.)  a  Bride¬ 
well. 

Carchar.  Ar.  a  Prifon. 

Carder,  beautiful ;  comely. 

Cardotta,  to  beg;  Cardottin,  a 
Beggar. 

Cariad,  Benevolence. 

Carn,  a  heap  of  Rocks  ;  a  high 
Rock.  PI.  Camow. 

Carnfow,  Cliffs. 

Carogos,  a  Kinfman. 

Carou,  (Lh.  Karo)  a  Deer\  Ca- 
ruu,  id.  Cott. 

Carru,  a  Plow.  Car. 

Carrcg,  a  Rock ;  PI.  Ccrigi ;  as, 
Ccrigi  Drudion  ;  Columnula 
Druidum. 

Corthu,  to  clear ;  purge. 


C  A 

Cath.  a  Cat. 

Cafaus,  odious.  Ar. 

Cafadou,  Countenance  \  ill  favour  d; 
wither d. 

Caiat,  any  Vtffel. 

Cafmai,  an  Ornament. 

Cau,  to  J hut ;  or  inclofe.  R. 
Caul,  Gruel ;  Pottage ;  Cole. 
Caur-march,  a  Camel. 

Caus,  Cheefe. 

Cawg,  a  Bafsn. 

Cawr,  (Gaur,  id.)  aGydnt. 
Cazau,  (Caflec,  id.)  a  Mare. 

C  E 

Ccany,  to  ftp. 

Ceard,  or  Keard,  an  Artificer. 
Ceg,  a  Mouth ;  or  Throat. 
Ccibal,  a  Barge. 

Cel,  or  Cil.  Ir.  a  Churchy  or  OIL 
Ccndel,  fine  Linnen. 

Ccrig,  S tonesy  or  Circle ;  Crig, 
Cmg,  id. 

Cerils,  lowcfl ;  Pul-kerifs,  lowejl 
Stream.  R. 

Cern,  a  Turn ;  Circle.  Ar. 
Ceulan,  bank  of  a  River ;  ind. 
Gian.  f. 

Cevn,  a  Ridgey  or  Back. 

Cento  wen,  (Contuen,  id.)  a  Gnat . 

C  H 

Chabcnrit,  a  Torrent. 

Chaden,  a  Chain . 

Chain,  a  Carrion.  Ar. 

Charnel,  a  place  where  dead  bodies 
are  layd.  Ar. 

Chafty,  to  Chq/life. 

Chafy,  to  chace;  Chaey osy  chaccd. 
Chebcr,  Fulva. 

Chechys,  taken. 

Chee,  t/jou;  ge,  (erron.for  chee)\A. 
Chcfais,  a  Limb ;  artus. 
Chefindoc,  omnipotent.  Cott. 
Chcin,  the  back ;  Kein,  id. 
Chelioc  guit,  (or  Ghod)  a  Gander. 
Chclioc,  a  Cock. 

Chemcl,  to  tarry.  Ar. 

Chen,  a  Caufe . 

Cheniat,  a  Singer. 

Chcrcor,  a  Cobler  ;  a  Shoemaker. 
Chcrhit,  a  Heron  ;  Keridh,  id. 
Cherite,  Deamefs;  Charity.  Ger,  id. 
Chemiat,  a  player  on  the  Horn. 
Chefpar,  confute* 

Chctua,  a  Meeting  ;  Convention. 
Chever,  to ;  unto;  chever  tyller, 
unto  the  place. 

Chic,  (Kyg,  id.)  Flejh. 

Chil,  the  Neck. 

Choar,  Sifler. 

Choarcil,  (Ir.  Corgas)  Lent.  Ar. 
Choari oriy  fports;  ab  Huarc. 
Choch-dibi,  a  Cymbal. 

Chom,  to  inhabit.  Ar. 
y  Chugfyons,  they  bethought . 
Chuiilioc,  an  Augur. 

Chuiilioges,  a  lVitcby  or  Jhe  Di¬ 
viner. 

5  E 


C  H 

Churifigen,  a  bladdery  a  llifler; 
Guzigan,  id. 

Chyffar,  a  bargain ;  yn  chyffar, 
in  the  bargain. 

C  I 

Cib,  a  Shell  ;  a  Cabinet. 

Cin.  Ar.  a  Swan . 

Cinkla,  to  cafi.  Ar. 

Cifl,  a  Chejt. 

C  L 

Claatgueli,  bojflcrs;  fulcra.  L. 

Clabittcr,  a  Bittern. 

Cla ffyfici;  Qcvys;  Clcvas;  Clef; 

^  Claf,  id.  PL  Clevion.  Klav.  id. 

Clafhorcr,  a  Leper. 

Clafn,  the  blade  of  a  Sword. 

Claiar,  warm. 

Clamdcrys,  fainted.  V.  Was  in 
want. 

Clao,  an  Infirument ,  or  Iron  Tool. 

Clapicr,  to  fpeak  ;  clapicr  Kernu- 
ak,  to  fpeak  Cornijh. 

Clafq,  to  gather;  look for;  beg.  Ar. 

Clathorce,  fallen ;  Lapfus. 

Claufl,  (Cloift,  id.)  a  Bar;  In- 
clofurt. 

Clawd,  (Kledh,  id.)  a  Dyke ;  a 
Fojs;  ClaWd  Offa,  Offas  Dyke. 

Clccha,  a  Bell-place ;  Lucar,  id. 

Clechic,  a  little  Bell ;  a  Clock}  or 
<2  Bell. 

Clcddif,  a  belt. 

Cledr,  a  Rafter. 

Clchc,  Ice. 

Clcnniaw,  a  Hipy  or  Tlngh. 

Cleflchcr,  the  Skin  of  the  Leg , 

Clcthe,  a  Sword. 

Cleuth,  a  Ditch. 

Clcnztn,  a  Tree.  Ar. 

Clewet,  a  Dijlanper,  or  Sicknefs. 

Clewo,  (  Glewo,  id.  )  to  hear  ; 
CltW}rs,  heard. 

Clicket,  Clapper  of  a  Bell ;  Latch 
of  a  Door. 

Clithio,  to  baity  or  entice. 

Clo,  (Cleg,  Clog,  Cluid,  id.)  a 
fort  of  hard  Stoney  between  d 
Mbor-fione  and  a  Marble. 

Cloccn,  a  Shell ;  Clocen  ui,  aft 
Egg  SMI.  Ar. 

Cloch,  a  Bell ;  Kloh,  id. 

Cloch-tnucr,  (or  Maur)  a  great 
Bell. 

Clode,  Praife ;  Fame ;  Klos.  Ir. 
Cloth. 

Clof,  Lame;  maimed. 

Cloircg,  a  Clergyman. 

Clor,  neatnefs ;  yn  clor,  neatly. 

Clorian,  a  pair  of  Scales;  Man- 
tol,  id. 

Clouar,  warm.  At. 

Cluddias,  a  berry  or  hindrance. 

Cltiddu,  to  bury. 

Clugea,  to  perch ;  or  fit.  Ar.  indc 
to  Cluck  as  a  Hen  going  to  fit . 

Cluit  divron,  Breajl ;  qua*,  the 
hollow  Chanel  of  the  Breajl ; 
Kleudhyvron. 

Clvmmu,  to  buckle . 

GniJ. 
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C  N 


Cnil,  (  Cnill  Clil,  id.  )  a  paffing 
Belt. 

Cnithio,  to  ftrike. 

Cnoi,  to  bite ,  or  gnaw* 

c  o 

Coant.  Ar.  fair ;  fxmJfcmc. 

Coar,  wax.  Ir.  Ceir. 

Cob,  dho  Cob,  to  breaks  or  bruife. 

Cobber,  a  bruifer  of  Tin. 

Coch,  Purple \  Coccus ,  Red',  (Ar. 
Mcrda.) 

Codgroen,  a  Budget . 

Codnabreh,  t)x  Arm-wrifl. 
Codnatale,  the  Forehead. 

Cocd,W.  atrcodyCos  &  Kuz,id 
Cocgdalc,  purblind. 

Coff,  a  Belly.  Ar. 

Cofgurhehcl,  Utcnfils . 

Coggas,  a  Prieft . 

Coihnel,  Running  Betony 3  wild 
Thyme. 

Coiliinhat,  the  Herb  Angelica < 
Coir,  IVax. 

Coit.  See  Koit;  (&  Kuz,  id.) 
a  IVood. 


C  o 


VOCABtJLA&Y. 

C  R 


Pi. 


Cordcn,  a  Pipe. 

Corf,  a  Body',  a  dead  Body. 
Corfou. 

Corfil,  a  little  hotly. 

Corgwenyn,  Bees-wax. 

Corn,  a  Horn. 

Cornbrican,  a  Pipe  j  Ftflula  , 
Tolcorn,  id. 

Comwyd,  a  Bile*,  or  Sore*,  Gwcli 
id. 

Corol.  Ar.  a  Dance ;  Corolli,  to 
Danee. 

Cors,  a  place  full  of  fmall  IVood  5 
a  Den a  Bog ;  liglen,  id. 

Corfcn,  a  Reed ;  a  Pipe.  Ar. 

Corsfruynen,  a  Bull-rujh. 

Coruf*  Beer  ;  Corcf,  id. 

Cos,  a  IVood. 

Coike,  Sleep ;  Sleeping. 

Cofte,  the  Herb  call'd  Zedcary. 

Coth,  old ;  Den  coth,  an  old  Man. 

Cothas,  to  find. 

Cothas,  (pro  Wothas)  bmuejl 3 
fuffertjf,  fetlejl,  findcjl. 

Cothewcll,  he  felt. 

Cothys,  fallen  3  gothys,  id. 


##  "  'is  ir-  * A  Couat,  a  Shower  3  a  Cloud. 

Col,  (Colin,  Conyn,  id.)  Jling  of\  Couen0)W/;^.  l„pmnthn.  Ar. 

^  _ _ _  .  I  O  Ju/rt  nf  this  St/tl.  A  T. 


Coiewuys,  heard ;  glavis,  T.T .  id. 
Cdlbran,  fierce Lightning. 

Colhcn,  a  Hazel. 

Colhlwyn,  a  Grove  of  Hazel. 

Coll,  Lofs  3  Coll  refloua,  Lofs  be 
fet  him. 

Collet,  a  forlorn ;  a  lojl  Perfon  ; 
perditus 3  a  Keilyc,  to  loofe 
it.  Lofs. 

Collon,  (Colan,  id.)  a  Heart, 

Col  mas,  bound. 

Colmcn.  (PI.  Colmenou)  a  Knot . 
Colmur,  a  Binder.  PI.  Colmurian. 
Colmye,  to  bind. 

Coloin,  a  IVhelp. 

Coltel,  a  Penknife 3  an  engraving 

Tool. 

Colter,  the  Plow-knife. 

Colwiden,  a  Hazel  Tree. 

Colyd,  a  beard  of  Corn. 

Colyek,  a  Cock ;  Kcilliog,  id 
Commacr,  a  Godmother. 

Commol,  a  Cloud  3  Darbicfs.  Ar. 
Compez,  right 3  even  3  tha  geil 
compez,  to  do  right ;  N’un 
compez,  the  plain ,  even  Downs. 
Compoftcr, form,  heb  compoftcr, 
without  form. 

Concrioc,  mad ;  raving 3  foolifl). 
Conna,  the  Neck',  Codna  vulg.  id. 
Connar,  Rage',  Fury.  Ar. 
Ccmtreva,  to  dwell ;  Commcror. 
Contrevac,  a  Neighbour  3 
the  Jame  Town. 

Contowen,  a  Gnatt. 

Coom,  [Cwmm,  id.)  a  Valley. 
Coot,  (Kooth,  id.)  a  beating  ;  to 
give  one  his  Coot ,  i.  c.  his  beating. 
Coppa,  the  top ,  or  fummitt 
Cor,  (Kor,  id.  )  Ale-,  manner 
war  nep  cor,  in  any  manner. 
Cor,  a  Dwarf.  Ar.  Cornandon, 
Sr  Corrig,  id. 


Covi,  extream  heat  of  the  Sun.  Ar 
Couim,  a  Pigeon.  Ar. 

Couls,  Time.  Ar. 

Coun,  Memory .  Ar. 

Counicl,  a  Rabbit. 

Couz,  /peak  thou. 

Cowcidliuer,  Glove . 

Cowethas,  to  lye  down. 

Cowethe,  a  Companion. 
Cowethys,  acquainted. 

Cowlas,  a  Bay  of  Building. 
Coyntis,  wrought.  V . 

Coz,  old 3  Cozni,  old  Age\  id  ac 
Coth. 


Crib,  a  Comb  -,  Criban,id.  (Ir.  Cir.j 
Criedzy,  to  believe. 

Crin,  dry. 

Criz,  cruel  j  Crizder,  Cruelty.  Ar. 
Crob,  qu.  Trc,  an  crob,  qu. 
Croc^dur, Creatures  3  created  things. 
Crochen,  a  Skin.  Ar.  C.  Croin. 
Crochan,  a  Pot,  or  Kettle  3  Cro- 
chadn,  id. 

Croidcr,  a  Sirje.  Ar.Crouczcr,  id. 
Croin,  the  Hide ,  or  Skin.  Cott. 
Croinoc,  a  Land  Toad  that  fre¬ 
quents  the  bufhes.  Cott.  Rubeta. 
Cronek,  id. 

Crois,  a  Crcfs.  Cott. 

Cronnys,  (Cumys,  Curunvs,  id.) 
crowned. 

Cronou,  Thongs. 

Croucg,  a  Gibbet. 

Croum,  crooked 5  Krum,  id.  Cro- 
bm,  id. 

Croufel,  the  top  of  a  Hill . 

Crou,  a  Fold:,  Crou  an  devet,  a 
Sheep  Fold ;  Crou  an  Gueffci, 
a  Goat  Fold. 

Crow,  utmojl ;  yn  Crow,  to  the  ut - 
moji.  it.  Gore ;  Blood. 
Crowethe,  in  Bed. 

Crows,  a  Crcfs. 

Cruguel,  a  Hillock.  Ar. 

Cnmckia,  to  beat. 

Crunnys,  (Ciummys,  id.)  flag- 
noted 5  curdled. 

Cruflu,  to  broil. 

Crwft,  an  Eating ,  between  Meals. 


C  R 


Craf,  covetous -,  Kraff,  id. 

Crakye,  (Crakya,  id.)  to  break 
Craouen,  Nuts. 

Crapat,  to  Anchor.  Ar. 

Crafa,  to  dry.  Ar. 

Crcader,  a  Creator.  Ar.  Croucr,id. 
Crcch,  high 3  Crechen,  a  little 
hill .  Ar. 

Cr£d,  Belief. 

Cref,  firong 3  abundant  3  Crif,  id 
Cott. 

Creft,  Art  ;  Creftor,  Artifex.  Ib. 
Creft  &  Crcftor ;  id.  Qu. 

Creg,  Stammerer. 

Cregaud,  Hy drome! 3  qu. 

Cregys,  bang'd 3  Gregy,  to  hang, 
one  of  Crcgyan s,  Faith. 

Crchyllys,  crufhed. 

Creiz,  Mud-,  Dirt.  Ar. 

Cren,  (Kern,  id.)  round.  Ir.  Cruin 
id.  Ib. 

Crcne,  trembling  3  Crenna,  to 
tremble. 

Cres,  a  Garment.  Ar.  PI.  Crefiou. 
Creven,  a  Crujl. 

Creulon,  barbarous . 

Crez,  the  middle.  Ar.  Crcis,  id. 


C  U 
Cudiri,  Hair. 

Cudon,  a  Dove. 

Cuen,  a  IVedge.  Ar. 

Cucth,  fVearinefs.  See  Gwcth.  if. 
Jhort;  as  Cueth  anadl,  fhort 
Breath. 

Cugol,  a  Hood. 

Cugydd,  a  Butcher. 

Cuhupudioc,  an  Accuftr\  Cuhu- 
thudioc,  id. 

Cuic,  biter- ey  d ;  one-eyd. 

Cuit,  a  fVocd. 

Cul,  Lean. 

Culm,  Chaff ;  Straw ;  Ufion,  id. 
Cumah,  now. 

Cummyas,  leave-,  ty  ary  Cum- 
myas,  thou  Jhalt  give  leave  3 
Kibmiaz,  id. 

Cun,  jweet  -,  affable.  Ar. 
Cunhinfik,  a  juft  Man. 

Cuntellet,  an  Ajfembly. 

Cuntullys,  gather'd ;  cuntle,  id. 
Cur,  a  Cure  -,  gwra  cflr,  do  a  cure. 
Curo,  to  beat  punijh ;  bounce ,  or 
knock. 

Curun  ray,  a  Diadem. 

Cufcadur,  a  Lethargy. 

Culki,  a  Dormitory . 

Cuflin,  (Guilin,  id.)  a  Kifs. 
Cufual,  foft-,  Kuzal,  id.  Kyzo- 
leth,  Peace. 

Cufyll,  Advice-,  Counfel-,  Cuful,id. 
Cululiodcr,  a  Counjellor. 
Cuthens,(Cuthys,id.)r6t/^rV;  Pari 
Cwk^,  a  Boat  •,  bbaid  vel  baid,id. 

Cuyhyn, 
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D  A 


D  E 


Cuyttyn,  Jhort ;  Utile.  W. 

Cuz.  V.  to  Loiter . 

Cuziat,  a  biding  Hole . 

Cwas,  a  Shower ,  or  Skud  of  Rain . 

C  Y 

Cyff,  a  Mod ;  a  Jlem  of  a  Tree ; 
boncyff. 

CyfBn,  a  Boundary . 

Cyfoeth,  Honour s ;  Wealth. 
Cyhocddwr,  a  Cryer  of  a  Court. 
Cymmun,  a  Legacy. 

Cymmuno,  to  leave  by  IVilL 
Cynddciriog,  a  Bedlam. 

Cyulym,  Jwift ;  rapid. 
Cywcithas,  Kind >  Courteous. 

Cy  wclu,  a  Bedfellow. 

D  A 

D,  is  chang'd  into  Dh,  and  N, 
as  Duw,  Goa,  (  W. )  O  Dhuw, 
oat  of  God;  Fynuvv,  my  God. 
Hum.  Lhuyd,  pag.  4. 

Note,  that  D,  is  not  fo  often 
radical  as  T. 

I^A,  (Dha,  &  Dah,  id.)  good. 

Da,  thy  \  tha,  id. 

Da,  a  Doe.  Cot t. 

Daal,  a  Stocky  or  Family .  Ir. 
Daftar,  Conveniences ;  Furniture. 
Dagel,  cju.  unde  Tindagcl ;  an  a 
JDagh,  vcl  Dah,  good ;  Sc  Hcl, 
a  Moor  ? 

Dagrou,  Tears;  f**£ou,  Gr. 
Daiarou,  to  hoy ;  to  interr. 

Dam,  fent  \  Ma  rig  dain  dythi, 
I  have  fent  unto  him. 

Dal,  worthy  Travyth  nc  dal,  no¬ 
thing  is  worth. 

Daladur,  a  Plane.  Ar. 

Dali,  blind ;  Dallu,  to  make  blind. 
Dal  lath,  to  begin. 

Da  I  pen,  top  of  a  Hill .  Ar. 
Dalvith,  to  requite. 

Dalv,  Palm  of  the  Hand. 

Damn,  (Damma,  id.)  a  Motlxr. 
Dama- widen,  a  Grandmother. 
Damenys,  (Danvonys,  Sc  Teve- 
nes,  id.)  fent. 

Dampnys,  to  condemn  ;  Thamnys, 
id. 

Dan,  (Sc  Dadn,  id.)  below  ;  infe- 
riour  ;  (  unde  ut  B. )  Danmo- 
nii,  the  Cornifli  Sc  Dev. 

Dan,  a  Tooth ;  (Dcins,  id.)  PI. 
Dannct. 

Dancucl,  to  Tell.  Ar. 

Danin,  to  fend. 

Danta,  to  Lite. 

Dar,  an  Oak ;  Glaftan,  &  Gla- 
ftanen,  id. 

D.uadur,  a  Doorkeeper. 

Daralia,  a  Tale ;  Narration. 
Darcden,  Lightning.  Ar. 
Darken,  in  fitted;  Warkerd,  id. 
D-irllawydd,  a  Brewer. 

Darlow,  to  brew. 

Darn,  Pieces  ;  mil  darn,  a  thou - 
/and  Pieces. 


Darniegeal,  to  wag;  or  waver.  Ar. 
Darras,  a  Door ;  (Darat,  id.)  PI. 
Darafou. 

Darvvas,  Di fewer y  ;  Meaning. 
Daftor,  to  yield  y  yielding. 
Datguddio,  to  bewray  a  Secret. 
Datheluur,  a  Speaker  ;  an  Orator. 
Datho,  to  him . 

Dau,  he  will  come. 

Davaz,  a  Sheep.  Pi.  Devez.  (Da- 
vat  &  Dcvet,  id.) 

Davydh,  David. 

Dawns,  a  Dance . 

Dayl,  (Dalt  &  DoJle,  id.)  ought efl; 

ny  Dayll,  thou  ought  ejl  not. 
Daz,  anfwers  to  the  Latin  Re, 
as  Dazveua,  to  Revive^  icc. 
Dazprena,  to  Redeem. 


D  E 


Dc,  Day;  Yeferday ;  this  Day.  it. 

Thyy  as  De  hanno,  thy  Name. 
DcaSy  fwore ;  Ef  a  Deas,  be  Jtvore. 
Deag,  Tytbe  ;  Deaug.  Ar.  id. 
Deau,  Two. 

Dcauon,  Gods ;  Deuiou,  id. 
Debar,  down ;  fee  dybour. 
Debarn,  a  Skab. 

Dcbarris,  divided ;  feparateeL 
Dcbm,  to  me. 

Dcder,  Goodnefs. 

Dedh-goil,  Holy-days  \  Deg),  Sc 
Degol,  id. 

Dcdwn,  a  Law. 

Dedwyddweh,  Blifs ;  Happinefs . 
Dccz,  come  thou;  a  Dyvoz.  V. 
to  come. 

Deck,  a  Neck-jewel ;  mantle . 
Defcndis,  put  out ;  forbidden. 
DeBry,  foon. 

Deg,  Ten. 

Deghenzete,  the  Day  before  Ye- 
Jlerday. 

Dcglflul,  Epiphany  \  Twelfth-day. 
Dc-guenar,  Friday. 

Dcgylmy,  to  untye. 

Dc^ys,  taken;  carried ;  Dregy,td. 
Deheubarth,  the  Right  Hand fide; 
i.  c.  the  Southern  Part,  fays 
Cambden.  —  Name  of  South 
Wales.  Hum.  Lh. 

Dchilians,  forgtvenefs. 

Dehou,  South ;  i.  e.  on  the  right ; 
as  Gleth,  the  left  handy  fgnifies 
North. 

Dchoules.  Cott.  Southern  Wood. 
De  Jeu,  Thurfday. 

Dele,  tlx  Yard  of dt  Ship. 

Delen,  a  Leaf.  PI.  Deil. 

Dclin,  Monday. 

Dell,yS;  as;  by. 

Del  lit,  merit  ;  defert.  Ar. 

Dclly,  to  Hole  ;  Telly,  id.  und. 

Toll,  a  Hole , 

Dclt;  moifl.  Ar. 

Delw,  an  Image.  R. 

Delyou,  Leaf\  Leaves.  Ar.  Delk. 
Demarhar,  Wednefday. 

Demer,  Tuefday. 

Demigou,  (yndemigou,  id.)  par¬ 
ticularly. 


Dcmytho,  to  marry. 

Den,  a  Man.  Pi  Dynion;  Dyni 
id.  Cott. 

Den  an  cloc,  the  Bellman ;  Seftcn. 
Dcuatcr,  Unnatural. 

Dencofkor,  a  Client. 

Dendle,  to  get  5  Dcndle  peth,  to 
get  Riches . 

Dcndzall,  to  bite ;  Danhcddu,  & 
Deinrio,  id. 

Denethys,  born;  begotten. 
Denevoit,  a  Bullock ;  Dcncvoid,  a 
yearling. 

Dcnhue!,  a  Servant ;  a  Workman. 
Denjack,  a  Hake  Fijh . 

Dcnnas,  Drew.  V.  Dene,  id. 

Den  nowydh,  a  Bridegroom. 
Denfdhelhor,  JuW-teeth. 

Denfhoc  dour,  a  Pi  key  or  Jack- 
Fijh.  Cott. 

Dcnfrag,  the  foreteeth. 

Denfys,  hunger ;  hungry. 
Dcnunehut,  a  Stranger . 

Dcnjrr,  fucked ;  Tcnys,  id. 
Denvthyans,  a  Generation. 
Deonad,  a  brood  of  Chickens. 
Deow,  Two. 

Dcpbro,  eat  it ;  Dibbry,  Sc  Tib- 
bry,  to  eat. 

Dera,  or  Tcra,  was ;  did ;  Dcra 
vi  labiria,  /  do  labour. 

Dcragla,  to  chide ;  fold. 

Dereat,  handfome ;  decent.  Ar. 
Dercvas,  lifted  up ;  DerafFas,  id. 
DercvcJ,  to  build ;  to  hoard  up. 
Dcriaeth,  a  Nounfjer9  or  bringtr 
up  of  any  one.  Cott. 

Derrez,  by;  or  through  your. 
Derrjf,  to  break. 

Dcrven,  an  Oak  \  Ar.  Dair.  PI. 

Deru.  Ar.  id, 

Defethys,  Jlirred  up. 

Defgibl,  a  Scholar ;  Difciple. 
Defimpit,  a  Lethargick . 

Deflam,  an  Excufe. 

Dcfo,  to  thee. 

Dcfpyth,  Vexation  y  Spite. 
Deftrias,  over ;  Deflrias  cnefou, 
over  Souls. 

Defty,  to  Tafle. 

Det,  (Deth,  id.)  a  Day.  PL  De- 
thiou. 

Dethcwys,  cbofen. 

Dcuas,  Drink. 

Deve,  ought. 

Dc\xcdcr,  a  chock  Sheep. 

Dc veras,  dropped.  V .  Thiveras,id. 
Deuerg}?,  (quaf.  Dour  Kci)  an 
Otter. 

Dcuefys,  cbofen. 

Devethes,  we  come ;  came. 

Devcz,  Sheep.  PI. 

Deugh,  come.  V. 

Devidhyz,  quenched ;  chocked. 
Dcvra,  a  Befom ;  ( Afcra,  id. )  a 
Lap. 

Dcvys,  grew  up. 

Dew,(Deu,  id.)  God.  Pi.  Deuion. 

See  Du,  Sc  Dewou. 
Dewcrryan,  Drop. 

Deweth,  an  End ;  yn  deweth,  at 
laft .  Diuedh.  Lh.  id.  * 

Dcuiggans, 
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D  E 


D  I 


D  1 


Dcuiggans,  (Dowgans,  id.)  forty . 

Dcwlc,  Hands ;  Thcwle,  id. 

Dcwolgow,  Darkncfs . 

Dewr,  valiant.  R. 

Dcwfcol,  (Dowfcol,  id.)  all  a - 
broad. 

Dewy,  David ;  Landcwi,  David \ s 
Church . 

Deyow,  Thurfday  ;  Duyow,  id. 

Deyfif,  a  Petition .  Atner^. 

Dez,  to  thee ;  Thys,  id. 

Dezadarn,  Saturday. 

Dez  an,  (Tezan,  id.)  a  Cake. 

Dezil,  Sunday . 

DezkryfTa,  to  Dijfrujl. 

D  H 

Dh’an,  to  the ;  *r  far  as;  to  thee. 

Dhanleiah,  at  leajl . 

Dhanna,  tt/i/A ;  an  golou  dhanna, 
with  a  Light. 

Dhedhe,  (Dhedhynz,  id.)  to  them. 

Dheffa,  to  come;  neb  a  dheffo,  Ise 
that  J hall  come. 

Dhellar,  back;  Doz  uar  dhellar, 
to  come  back ;  uar  delhar,  behind. 

Dhelledzhaz,  delayed ;  protracted.' 

Dhcm,  and  Dhebm,Dhym,Dhym- 
mo,  to  me. 

Dheth,  came.  V.  it  unto  thy;  as, 
Dheth  Corf,  unto  thy  Body. 

Dhiu,  (Dhyuch,  Dhuich,  id.)  to 
you . 

Dhive,  thou  comejl. 

Dhiz,  to  thee;  Dhcyz,  &Dhchi,  id. 

Dho,  to ;  f»gn  of  the  Infin.  Mood 
before  Verbs ;  as,  dho  Dibbry, 
to  eat . 

Dhodhans,  of  them ;  to  them. 

Dhodhc,  (Dhydhe,  id.)  to*  or  unto 
him. 

Dhodha,  unto  thy. 

Dhofergi.  See  Dourgi. 

Dhora,  bring ;  mi  a  dhora,  /  will 
bring. 

Dhoroaz,  brought ;  ( Dhroz,  Sc 
Dhroys,  id.) 

Dhort*  from;  Dhortam *from  me. 

Dhov,  to  come ;  Mi  dhove,  I  will 
come. 

D\\y*thy;  (The,Tha,Da,Thy,id.) 

Dhybba,  hither. 

Dhyg,  did;  Mi  a  dhyg  Ton,  I 
carried. 

Dhygav  don,  /  did  carry ;  me  a 
dhygav  don,  I  will  carry. 

Dhyn,  (Dhynni,  id.)  to  us ;  to  the; 
as  Dhyn  Voz,  to  the  Maid. 

Dhyfo,  for  thee ;  to  thee. 

Dhyz,  to  your. 

D  I 

Di,  (Dciz,  id.)  a  Day;  thou. 

Di,  without;  id.  ac  a,  priv.  Gr. 
as  Dibitti,  mercy/efs;  !.  c.  with- 
out  Mercy. 

Diapon,  a  Deacon. 

Dialthyet,  a  Key;  f.  without  a  Key. 

DianafF,  Spotlefs;  Chajle ;  ind.  Di¬ 
ana.  R. 


Dibhry,  to  eat . 

Dibch,  Guiltlefs  \  without  Sin. 
Diber,  a  Saddle.  W.  Kyvruy,  id. 
Diberh,  divided.  V. 

Dich,  Potent ;  Powerful. 

Dichon,  to  be  Potverfd. 

Dicreft,  a  Sluggard;  Blockhead. 
Dicreft,  a  Rogue. 

Didhiuys,  premifed;  Pa. 

Didirio,  to  banijh. 

Didra,  poor;  i.  c.  without  any 
thing. 

Diegus,  idle.  A r. 

Dien,  Cream.  A r. 

Diefgis,  unjhod. 

Diffenner,  an  Excufer ;  Defender. 
Diffig,  IVant ;  Defefi.  R. 

Diffry,  Duty. 

Difroedd,  Bani/hment. 

Difroi,  to  banijh. 

Difyddio,  to  Deprive. 

Dignas,  oppofng ;  o  Dygnas,  were 
oppofmg. 

Digthtvas,  rejlored ;  ufed;  Led 
forth ;  did  provide.  V . 
Digwyddo,  to  befall ,  or  happen. 
Dikref,  filk ;  weak;  i.  e.  without 
Strength. 

Diliis,  manifejl;  AuX*.  Gr. 
Dilla,  (Dolla,id.)  to  cheat;  deceive. 
Dillat,  (Dillas,  id.)  Cloaths. 
Dillat-gucli,  Bedcloaths. 

Dillun,  Alonday. 

Dimed  ha.  Marriage. 

Din,  worthy.  Ar. 

Din,  (Tin,  id.)  a  fortified  Hill* 
c<  fometimes  us’d  as  the  proper 
Name  of  round  deep  Hills.”  Lh. 
Dinevour,  a  Fort  on  the  Sea ,  (a  Din 
and  Mor)  ind,  Moridunum,  Lat. 
Dinam,  clean. 

Dinar,  a  Hold*  a  fenced  Palace*  R. 
Dinas,  id. 

Dinas  Beli,  Belinui's  Palace ,  or 
Court.  Hum.  Lh. 

Dinerz,  weak*  a  Ncrz,  Strength. 
Dinful,  (Dezil,  id.  Dcvfull,  id.) 
Sunday  it*  a  funny  Hill*  or  Hill* 
dedicated  to  the  Sun . 

Diogcl *fecure*  certainly*  Endiogel, 
Doubt/cfs. 

Diog,y7siv,  laocy. 

Diolacht,  ( DUeuchta,  id.J  Fa - 
therlefs. 

Diot,  Drink ,  Diautvrac,  Malt- 
drink.  It.  a  Sot.  Ar. 

Dioul,  the  Devil . 

Diowcnes,  Lofs*  Damage. 

Diwog,  the  Great-Grandfather. 

Proavus.  Cott 
Dippa,  a  Pit.  Tinners  Term. 
Dir,  Steel.  Ar. 

Dircttha,  Latter *  Pojleriour. 

Di  rev  all,  (Dereval,  id.)  to  Build. 
Diriair,  Money. 

Dirra,  to  lajf ,  or,  hold  out  long. 
Difcar,  to  break  down ,  to  ruin.  Ar. 
Difcebcl,  a  Difciple. 

Difcorvanait,  Mainefu 
Dife,  a  Rick  or  Mow*  Parc  an 
dife,  the  Rick- Field. 

Difkient,  Simple*  Ignorant*  Dif- 


kians,  Madncfs*  Folly. 

Difkys,  taught*  learned. 

Diflarg,  behind  Dilldr,  id. 

Diiliu,  deform'd*  dif  clour  d. 
Diflonka,  to  fwallow. 

I )  i Hough ,  i m mediately. 

Difmigo,  to  fuJpeSt. 

Diftryppas,  Jf ripped*  fpoiled. 

Diu,  Black*  (Ir.  Div,  id.)  Diuat, 
and  Duat,  Blacknefs. 

Diua,  (Dfuathj  id.)  a  Bound*  Ter¬ 
minus.  L. 

Diua,  (Tcua,  id)  At  lafi. 

Diuadha,  to  finijh ;  Diuadh,  End. 
Diuethaz,  late;  Jerus.  L. 
Diuglun,  the  Reins. 

Diuorte,  from  him. 

Diurcs,  an  Exile. 

Dizanhih,  a  Breakfajl. 

Dizil,  to  undo;  Dizurythyl,  id. 

D  L 

Die,  a  Debt.  Ar. 

Dluzcn,  a  Trout.  PI.  Dluz. 

D  O 

Do,  Tame\  Maggo  Do,  asTame  as. 
Doan,  (Don,  id.)  to  bear;  carry. 
Dochye,  to  touch. 

Dodnan,  Earth;  Soil. 

Dof,  a  Son-in-law ;  Gcncr.  L: 
Dogan.  Ar.  a  Cuckozu. 
Dohadzhcth,  Afternoon ;  Dyhodz- 
hydh,  id. 

Dok *gave;  (Thuek,&Thoke,id.) 
Dol,  a  Share.  Ir.  Daal,  id. 

Dol,  *  Valley;  (Ir.  Dal,  id.)  W. 
a  Meadow . 

Dole,  a  Plain ;  Plainnefs.  B. 
Dolla,  do.  V.  na  ylly  dolla,  could 
not  do. 

Dony,  damp. 

Dor,  Earth ;  Doar,  Doer,  & 
Dayer,  id. 

Dor,  from;  (Dortc,  id.)  Dor  y 
vam,  from  his  Mother. 
Doreganas,  to  charge.  V. 

Dorre,  broke;  Torhas,  id.  to  break. 
Dorgis,  an  Earthquake. 

Dormont,  to  Torment. 

Dome,  back ;  it.  Hands. 
Dorngliken,  on  the  left  Hand ;  the 
Comifh  call  aLcft-handcd  Man 
glik,  or  klik-handed. 

Doroflen,  a  Mole-hill.  Ar. 

Dos,  come  \  Dofe,  he  comes  *  Doaz 
id. 

Dotha,  on  him*  Dothans,  to  them* 
for  Dho. 

Dothye,  he  came *  Dothyans,  they 
came. 

Dova,  to  Tame ,  fubdue • 

Dovi,  a  Houfe.  R. 

Doul,  a  Purpcfe*  a  Defign. 

Doun,  Deep ,  Town,  ia.  Ind. 
Doundcr,  Deep*  viz.  Sea*  Depth. 
Doun,  we  will  come*  Douh,  Donz, 
yc*  they  will  come. 

Dour,  IVater*  Gr.  T^. 

Durgi,  an  Otter*  Devergi,  id. 

Dous, 
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Dous,  they . 

Douthek,  Twelve ;  taken  off, 
Dowlyn,  the  Knees,  Dewlyn,  id. 
Dowyll ,fl)ady,  R.  und.f.  Thule. 

a  dark  Place .  It.  a  Tool . 

Doy,  Yejlerday . 

Doyn,  to  thee ;  to  bring .  V. 
Doys,  fwore. 


D  R 

Dra,  (Tra,  id.]  a  Things  it*  Is.  V. 

Dre,  Byy  (Dcr  id.)  a  Town,  for 
Tre. 

Dre,  fome,  Moaz  drc,  to  go  home . 

Drcath,  fandy  Sfxre,  or  Beach .  it. 
Gravel. 

Drcau,  lujiy,  lively .  Ar. 

Dred  ha,  through  thyy 

Drcd  hev,  by  me. 

Drefen,  altho ' ;  becaufe. 

Dregas,  (Tregid)  tarried ;  dragged ; 
fore d  along. 

Drchcvy,  raifed,  Drehevell,  to 
rife ,  it.  Bred',  bore  ;  brought  up. 

Drei  [dho  Drei,]  to  ajfordy  pree- 
beo.  L. 

Dreizan,  a  Bramb!ey  a  Thorn,  pi. 
Dreis.  Drachcn,  and  Drizc,  id. 

Dremas,  Juft. 

Drcn,  a  Bramble,  Parc-andren, 
the  Bramble  Field,  Drcin  and 
Drain,  id.  Cott. 

Dres,  Being ;  S.  Nature ,  Profejft- 
on ;  as,  Tadron  dres,  Thieves  by 
profejjion.  it.  Above;  as,  Moaz 
dres,  to  be  above ,  for  Dris,  f. 

Drct,  a  S/sare.  Ar. 

Drcthe,  through. 

Drcthough,  between. 

Drevas,  Tillage ,  cultivated  Land. 

Drevethys,  proceeded,  came  forth! 

Drew,  [Dccw,  id.]  Is;  Being.  Pr. 

Drey,  a  City  ;  ut  Dre  pro  Trc. 

Dreyfon,  Treafon. 

Drcyn,  Prickles,  f.  pi.  of  Drcn. 

Drilgv,  Noifey  hurry,  f. 

Drinc  laz,  [Drendzcr,  and  Drin- 
zis,  id.]  the  Trinity. 

Drifkyn,  drowned.  pa. 

Dris,  according  to ;  above,  Dris 
pubtra,  above  every  Thing. 

Dro,  about,  Pou  adro,  the  Country 
round  about. 

Dro,  bring  thou.  V. 

Drocgcr,  Infamy ,  fcandal. 

Droegerut,  an  infamous  Alan. 
Drokgeryt,  id. 

Drohas,  Cut.  V. 

Drok,  Hurt ,  I V reng. Grief, DfWg, 
it.  Heart. 

Drok-davazek,  ill-tongued. 

Droflen,  brought ,  Dhroz,  id. 

Droys,  brought ,  it.  Feet. 

Druic,  a  Dragon. 

Druilla,  to  Pare,  flice.  Ar. 

Druflier,  aThreJher. 

Druw,  a  Druid,  as  Trc’r  Druw, 
the  Druidjlown ,  Macn  ydruw, 
Druid  Stones. 

Druz,  Greazy.  Ar. 

Dry,  what. 


Dry,  to  bring. 

Drychinog,  boiflrous, Jlormy. 

Drydhi,  through  her. 

Dryft,  Purpofe  ;  Adryif,  on purpofe. 

Drygaer,  to  lletmjb ;  Angloii,  id. 

Dryk,  to  tarry,  Ef  adryk,  he  jhall 
tarry. 

Dryllio,  to  break  fmall ;  i.  c.  into 
pieces. 

Drylyas,  wrapped. 

Dryit,  an  Oak,  Grove ,  Gr. 

Drythvll,  buekfome,  gamefome.  An 
ludd.  id. 

Dryz,  come  thou . 

DU 

Du,  God,  (Ir.  Dia,  Ar.  Dove  id.) 
pi.  Duou,  Duv  and  Dtivo, 
Cott.  id. 

Du,  Duw,  (Cott,  id.)  Black';  Du 
ha  Glas,  Black  and  Blew. 

Duat,  Blacbiefs. 

Dues,  a  Goddefs. 

Dug,  a  General, 
forty. 

Dufw,  a  Bale ,  or,  Pedeftal  of  a 
Pillar. 

Dun,  a  Hill,  Din,  id. 

Dunuves,  a  Steer ,  or  Bullock,  f.  pi. 
a  Denevait. 

Du,  (pro  De,)  Pafch,  Eafterday . 

Du,  (pro  De)  -Yow,  Tkurfday. 

Durdalatha,  I  thank.  V. 

Durt,  from ,  pro  Dort. 

Dus,  Yus,  a  Man. 

Duftuny ,alVitnefs,  pi.  Duftunnou. 

Du-taith,  (Teutates,)  the  Tra¬ 
veller's  Deity. 

Duyfronneg,  a  Breqft-plate. 


Dylofni,  a  Bunch,  or.  Bundle. 
Dylyr,  (&  Dilvar,  id.)  ro  d  liver. 
Dynimc,  Value,  S.  Na  ro  dymme, 
value  it  not,  deem  it  as  nothing. 
Dymmo,  valued.  Pa. 

Dymxnyn,  Pieces ,  ol  theDymmyn, 
all  to  Pieces. 

Dy n,Jba>p;  it.  a  Man,  Tyn,  id. 
Dyncrchy,  (Dyncrhi,  id.)  to  fa- 
lute,  to  Greet.  J 

Dyns,  Teeth. 

Dyrag,  before,  Coram.  Lat. 
Dyrgwys,  raifed. 

Dyskas,  u  Guide. 

Dvskyans,  Learning . 

Dvskyna,  to  defeend. 

Dylkyblion,  Difciples;  fee  difk. 
Dyfon,  a  BleJJhig. 

Dyfprefyas,  defpifed.  V. 
Dyflantye,  to  deceive. 

Dyfulcuuit,  the  top  of  the  Head. 
Dyfwe,  tell.  V. 

Dyfwithy,  to Jhew;  inform ;  Dyf- 
quethas,  &  Thyfwetha3,  id. 
Dyfwrys ,  undone ;  dejlroy'd;  Pa. 
Dyth,  a  Day.  PI.  Dydiou. 

Dy  thygtys,  was  framed ;  prepared. 
Dyvere,  to  drop ;  Guraf  Dy vere, 
I  fbauld  drop. 

Dyvcth,  fcomful. 

Dyun,  let  us  come. 

Dyvot,  (Dyvoz,  id.)  to  come. 
Dywcddio,  to  betroth. 

Dywolou,  the  Devils  j  a  Dioul. 
Dywort,  from. 

Dyz,  (Dez,  id.)  equivalent  to  the 
Englifh  Dis,  or  Un ;  as  Dyz- 
kydha,  to  dif cover. 

D  Z 


D  Y 

Dy,  of  thee,  there ,  Ad.  it.  Privat. 

Dygom  forty s,  without  Com¬ 
fort. 

Dyal,  Revenge. 

Dyantell,  hazardous. 

Dybarth,  a  Separation . 

Dybour,  lowly. 

Dyenar,  pence. 

Dyerbine,  to  revive. 

Dy  fen,  a  Prohibition • 

Dyfn,  Depth.  R. 

Dyfout,  Fault,  fee  DifFout ;  Crime. 

Dyg,  to  bring,'  Ef  ai  dyg  hym,  he 
brought  it  unto  me. 

Dygnahas,  to  deny. 

Dygow,  right  \  Barth  Dygow, 
Right-ftde. 

Dyhodzheth,  in  the  Afternoon ,  fee 
Dih.  &c. 

Dyhuanz,  quickly. 

Dyliez,  revenged.  V.  Mcvedn 
boz  dyliez,  1  will  be  revenged . 

Dyllas ,  Cloaths,  fee  Dill. 

Dylla,  guyzh,  Phlebotomy ,  draw¬ 
ing  Blood. 

DyJler,  (1  yllcr  and  Tellarid.)  a 
Place. 

DylJy,  ceafthg,  Hcb.  Dylly,  with¬ 
out  ccafing. 

5  F 


Dzam,  an  Orchard ;  a  Garden. 
Dzhcrkcn,  a  Jerkin. 

Dzhci,  they;  them. 

Dzhoules,  a  Fiend  •,  a  Hag . 
Dzhiunia,  to  join  together . 

Dzhyi,  a  Hcufe ;  they . 

Dzhyrna,  a  Day. 

E 

IT  He;  him ;  it,  of  him;  of  it; 
^5  his . 

E,  V.  Is;  This  E,  before  Verbs  of 
the  Prcfcnt  Tenfe,  is  join'd  to 
the  Verb,  as  Dew  ewyr,  (for 
Dew  c  wyr )  God  knows. 

Eagc,  Spar-thatch' d. 

Eal,  an  Angel ;  pro  El. 

Kanes,  Lambs,  Parc  an  Eanes, 
the  Lamb's  Field. 

Raft,  Augujl . 

Eauftic,  a  Nightingale ,  Ar. 

Eaft,  JuJl,  (f..  pro  Yft.)  Juft  us, 
[a  proper  Name,]  as,  Pronter 
Eft,  the  Priejl  of  St.  JuJl . 

E  B 

Ebal,  a  Colt. 

Ebat,  a  Play.  Ar. 

Ebilhocra,  a  Nail ;  or  Spike. 
Ebilio,  to  bore  a  Hole ;  Tyllou,id. 

Ebral, 
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E  B 

Ebral,  April. 

Ebron,  the  Sky. 

Ebfcob,  High-Prieft ;  Biftjop. 

E  C 

Echuydh,  the  Evening . 

Echrys,  a  Blafting ,  or  Stroking 
with  a  Plant. 

E  D 

Ed,  into;  in;  as  Ed  Efkaz  vi,  into, 
(or  in)  my  Shoe. 

Eddrak,  (Edrek,  id.)  Sorrow ,  Re¬ 
pentance . 

Edhcn,  *  J3/r<£ 

Edhenor,  a  Fowler. 

Edn,  narroiu. 

Ednak,  only ;  to  wit . 

Edris,  teamed ;  Caer  edris,  a  learn¬ 
ed  City . 

Eduyn,  (Ir.  Eadhan,  id.)  fcilicet ; 
to  wit . 

E  F 

Ef,  he;  (E,  id.) 

Efin,  June ;  Ephan,  &  Ephou,id. 
Efyddu,  to  braze;  PrefTu,  id. 

E  G 

Egcry,  to  open ;  Egoru,  id. 

Egliz,  a  Church.  W.  Egluys.  A r. 

Ilys,  id.  Eglos,  id. 

Egr,  a  Daify ;  Egr  Deu,  id. 
Egruatt,  to  Roll;  Foluto . 

E  H 

Ehal,  a  labouring  Beaft. 

Ehan,  (Eghen,  id.)  a  kind;  a  fort; 
as  neb  Ehan,  every  kind.  A r. 
Reft. 

Ehaz,  Health. 

Ehog,  a  Salmon;  Ehoc,  ic  Ehauc, 
id. 

E  I 

Ei,  wilt;  Ti  ei  moz,  thou  wilt  go. 
Eiddo,  proper;  ones  own .  Gr.  !&<>*. 
Eigion,  the  bottom ,  or  Ground  of 
any  thing. 

Eiloh,  can ;  hui  eiloh,  ye  can . 
Eineach,  a  Face. 

Eiriafdan,  a  Bonfire;  Tanllwyth, 
id. 

Eirinen,  a  Plumb .  Ar.  a  Sloe. 
Eifin,  Bran;  Yfgarthion,  id. 
Eithick,  huge;  very;  Eithick  da, 
hugely,  (or  very)  good. 

Eithin,  Furfe. 

E  L 

Elar,  (Elor,  id.)  a  Bier. 

Elau,  an  Elm-Tree. 

El,  (Ehal,  &  Eal,  Ail.  Cott.  Ir. 

Aiglile,  id.)  an  Angel.  PI.  Elcz. 
Elcrch,  a  Swan;  Elcrhc.  Cott. 

&  Elcrchy,  id. 

Elefker,  the  Shin  ;  Shank. 

Elcllr,  Matts;  Tapeftry;  Carpet. 


E  L 

Eleftren,  Sedge;  Water  flag;  Sheer- 
grafs. 

Elgeht,  the  Chin. 

Elin,  a  Cubit ;  an  Angle,  or  Corn¬ 
er.  Gr.  nxwj.  id. 

Ellaz,  Alas. 

Ellil,  an  Idol,  or  Hobgoblin.  R. 

Elio,  may,  or  can ;  Neb  na  cllo, 
who  cannot. 

Els,  a  Son-in-law. 

Elfes,  a  Son-in-law  by  a  former 
Wife,  or  Hufband.  Cott. 

Elvennaf,  to  fparkle.  Ar. 

Elven,  an  Element;  a  fpark  of  Fire. 

Elydr,  (Elydn)  Brafs. 

E  M 

Emdhal,  to  ftrive ;  Ombdhal,  id. 

Emeas,  without. 

Emenin,  Butter. 

Emlodh,  Fighting;  a  Fight. 

Emmett,  an  Ant ;  qu. 

Emperr,  an  Emprejs. 

Emperur,  an  Emperour. 

Emfkemmunys,  accurfed. 

E  N 

En,  an  Intenfivc  Particle,  as  En- 
kledhyz,  buryed,  for  Kledjiyz ; 
it.  the ;  for.  An. 

En,  (for  Enys,  in  Compof.)  an 
Iftand,  as  Enmaur,  the  great 
Jjland. 

Enap,  a  Face ;  it.  againft. 

Enbera,  into. 

Enbit,  the  World;  (quaf.  An  bys.) 

Enc,  narrow;  Encat,  to  make  nar¬ 
row. 

Enchinethd,  a  Gyant ;  Enqucle- 
zar,  id.  Ar. 

Ene,  (Ena,  id.)  there;  then. 

Eneb,  (Enep,id.)  the  page  of a  Book. 

Enederen,  the  Bowels. 

Enef,  (EnafF,  &  Ena,  id.)  the  Soul. 
PI.  Encvoti. 

Eneval,  a  Beaft ;  Enevales,  a 
She-beaft. 

Enez,  Shrove- tide;  (it.  an  Idand 
pro  Enys)  Pl.J  Enezou. 

Enezek,  an  lflander. 

Enfys  Bwagwlaw.  W.  a  Rain¬ 
bow. 

Engil,  Fire.  R. 

Englennaf,  to  flick,  or  adhere  to ; 
Ar. 

Engurbor,  a  Difh. 

Enys,  an  Iftand.  W.  Ynys.  Ar. 
Enczen,  Enyzyz,  id. 

Enkledhyas,  buried. 

Encois,  Frankincenfe ;  lncrnfe. 

Enlidan,  the  Herb  Plantain . 

Ennill,  Gain.  R. 

Enniou,  Joints;  Seams. 

Enogoz,  near. 

Enradn,  partly . 

Ens,  are.  V. 

Entredcs,  Warmth. 

Enucdh,  alfo. 

Envenouh,  often;  Liaztorn,  Li- 
aflrc,  id. 


E  N 

Enuoch,  againft ;  a  Face. 

Enwedhan,  an  Ajh-tree. 

Enwytli,  id. 

E  P 

Epat,  lofting ;  during.  Ar. 

Ephan,  Summer ;  Miz  Ephan, 
Summer  Month,  viz.  June . 

Eppilio,  (qu.  an  Euillio)  to  breed, 
or  be  with  young. 

E  R 

Er,  an  Hour;  (Urna,  id.)  it  upon . 

Er,  an  Intenfive  Particle,  like  E<», 
Gr.  Valde. 

Er,  an  Eagle. 

Er,  (proErw)  a  Field;  as  Erteg, 
a  Fair-fidd. 

Era,  which;  how;  as  Pclea  era, 
how  far. 

Era,  (proDera]  do;  asMidcra 
Lavirias,  I  do  labour . 

Erberou,  Gardens . 

Ercbyll,  Dreadful;  Hercules. 

Erchys,  commanded. 

Eren,  to  Tye;  Ere,  a  Band,  or  Tye. 

Ergh,  (Yrgh,  id.)  to  call earnejiiy. 

Ergiz,  (for  Egiz)  a  Shoe. 

Ergyd  Twrwf,  a  Thunderbolt. 

Erhmit,  a  Hermit. 

Erieu,  the  Temples,  (viz.  of  the 
Head.) 

Erigea,  to  arife. 

Ernoyth,  undrefs9d;  unclad;  naked. 

Ero,  (Erov,  Erven,  id.)  a  Ridge, 
or  High  Furrow.  Ar. 

Err,  Snow  ;  ’Ma  kil  Err,  it  fnows ; 
it  new ;  freft). 

Erra,  was ;  bad  been. 

Errcs,  a  fat,  even  Plot ;  Floor  of 
a  Houfe.  Ar. 

Erthebyn,  (Orthebyn,  Erybyn, 
Erbyn,  Erdhabyn,  id.)  againft. 

En  incn,  a  Turnip . 

Ervyes,  he  is  circumfpeft  ;  ab. 

Ervyr,  to  perceive. 

Ervyz,  armed;  ab  Arv,  Arm  thou. 

Erw,  a  Field ;  Ager.  L. 

E  S 

Es,  is;  Efen,  id.  Efa,  were;  Ens 
&  Ez,  are. 

Es,  that;  which;  Es  guaya,  which 
moveth . 

Efcob,  a  Bijbop ;  Efcoben  &  Ef- 
cobon.  PI. 

Efcuit,  nimble;  fwift.  Ar. 

Efe,  [Eve,  &  Ve,  id.]  was.  V. 

Efgara,  to  leave. 

Efgiz,  a  Shoe ;  Efkaz,  id. 

Efkidieu,  Slippers. 

Efcl,  a  Limb,  or  Member. 

Efou,  [Efoz,  id.]  already. 

Efijuet,  a  Felon. 

Eft,  Yift,  Ift,  Juft;  [a  proper 
Name]  Re  Yift,  by  St.  Juft  ; 
W.  Jeftyn,  for  Juftin. 

Eftrcn,  an  Oyfter.  rl.  Eftreu. 
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E  T 

Et,  (proEtaf)  it ;  in;  as,  ct  a 
phokkat,  in  my  Pocket . 

Et,  Car#.  Ar. 

Eta,  z//^.  it. 

Etau,  a  Firebrand.  Ar. 

Eth,  be  went ;  Ethons,  they  went. 
Ethiaz,  is ;  there  is. 

Edhnou  brodzan,  Starlings. 

Echo,  am;  Etho  vc,  I  am;  Tho, 
id. 

Ethon,  bear  Cljildren. 

Ethowon,  Jews ;  Edzhcvvon.  PI. 
Ethvm,  did ;  me  a  ethym  moaz, 
I  did  go. 

Ettanz,  in  them  ;  therein. 

Etto,  yet;  Gr.  Eti. 

E  U 

Eu,  be;  (Ef;  Ev,  id.) 

Eva,  to  drink. 

Evef,  Eve. 

Even,  patient ;  pur  even,  very  pa¬ 
tient. 

Evez,  out ;  without. 

Eugh,  go 5  get  out ;  Eugh  yn  mes, 
get  you  out. 

Euhal,  high;  Ehual,  Eukella,  id. 

W.  uchcl,  id. 

Euhclder,  height. 

Evi,  of  me. 

Ewidit,  a  Lark. 

Euig,  (Euhig,  id.)  a  Hind;  a  fat- 
ned  Dcer;  Loch,&  Lcauh  Euig, 
a  Fawn. 

Euincarn,  a  Hoof. 

Euit,  an  Uncle ;  a  Father's  Brother. 
Euithr,  id, 

Euleiok,  at  leaf. 

Eun,  (Even,  id.)  freight ;  right. 
Euna,  to  retlify . 

Eunhilik,  a  jujl  Man;  Camhilik, 
an  unjujl. 

Evodh,  leave;  Drcgyz  evodh,  by 
your  leave. 

Evos,  (for  Evough  aguz)  Drink 
your. 

Evough,  Drink  ye ;  from  Eva.  % 
Eure,  a  Goldfmith. 

Eur,  Happinefs ;  Eurmat,  id.  Ar. 
Eus,  Horror ,  Abomination.  Ib. 
Eus,  a  Nightingale. 

Euth,  alfo ;  Ruth,  id. 

Euin,  a  Nail;  Lid.  Euincarn. 

E  Y 

Eye,  tlyey  ;  Y,  id. 

Eyll,  the  one ;  Yld,  id. 

Eyn,  Cold  ;  Garm  eyn,  cold  cry. 
Eynog,  (Kining  Eyinoc)  Gar  lick. 
Eyrifder,  Happinefs. 

Eyfyc,  to  Extoll;  Praife. 

Eyiyll,  Hyjfop. 

E  Z 

Ez,  is ;  V.  it.  youry  as  Dcr  ez 
kibmiaz,  ly  your  leave. 

Ezcn,  l  was ;  it.  a  Bird ,  for  Ed- 
hcn. 

Ezltov,  (Ydzhov,  id.)  I  come. 


E  Z. 

Ezom,  Poverty.  Ar. 

Ezzez,  thou  wert. 

F  A 

N.  B.  The  Letter  F,  Primary 
Initial  never  alters  inthcWelih, 
Comifh,  or  Armoric.  Lh. 

“We  ufe  F  always  for  V, 
“when  it  is  a  Confonant,  as, 
“  Lhan  fair,  is  in  reading  call’d 
u  Lhan  uair.”  Hum.  Lhl.  So 
Fou,  or  Fau,  a  Cave  in  Wellh,  is 
Vou,  or  Vau  inCorniOi. 

Inftead  of  the  Latin  F,  the 
Welih,  always  ufe  Ph,  or  Ff. 

rpAdic, ( ProfimtSj)  aRun-away. 
^  Faellu,  to  Erry  make  to  £rr, 
(ftsL^Xu.  Gr. 

Faidus,  (Fardus,  Cott.)  beautiful. 
Fal,  a  Sbovely  hez  ou  al,  Length 
of  my  Shovel . 

Fall,  Doubt ,  Heb  fall,  wit/jout 
doubt. 

Falladou,  Fraud ,  Failing. 

Fallia,  to  cleave ,  fplit. 

Falfney  Fa! food. 

Falfury  yfalfety. 

Fan,  Dominusy  Deus.  Celtic.  Keyf. 
Fancq,  (Ar.)  Mudy  Mire. 
Farvel,  a  Buffoon.  Ar.  a  Jejler. 
Fas,  &  yn  fas,  clearly ;  Jlrength  ; 
Face  to  Face. 

Faftfens,  Fajlnefsy  it.  prcfcntly,  it. 
Fafly  an  Ad. 

Fatel,  How ,  Fatla,  &  Fatl,  id. 
Favan,  a  Beariy  pi,  Fav ;  Ponar, 
id. 

Faucun,  a  Hawk. 

Fauns,  a  Fall ,  a  Cafly  a  Throw ,  a 
wrcftling  Term. 

Faut,  (Fout,  id.)  Want,  Lack ,  a 
Crime ,  Ma  faut,  1  Want. 

Ffau,  Foveay  a  Den;  Dav.  C. 
Vau,  &  Vou. 

F  E 

Fe,  wasy  fould  be;  Ve,  id. 
Fehas,  S//x,  (pro  Peghas,  id.) 
Fein,  neat,  handfome. 

Fekyl yjhewed;  (Fccle,  id.)  made, 
feigned. 

Feldzha,  to  cleave  ;  id.  ac  Fallia. 
Fclen,  Wormwood;  Fuclein.  id. 
Fellores,  a  Player  on  a  Pipty  or 
flolin;  a  Woman  Piper.  Cot t. 
Fella,  further;  na  fella,  no  fur¬ 
ther. 

Felpcn,  a  Piece.  Ar. 

Fen,  End;  yn  fen,  in  forty  fina- 

~  fy- 

Fenochel,  the  Herb  Fennel. 
Fenten,  a  Springy  a  Source ;  Fyn- 
tan.  id. 

Ffenwith,  End;  Heb  Ffcnwith, 
without  End. 

Fer y  the  Leg;  (Crus.)  Cott. 
Ferelin,  Meat ,  Dainties. 

Ferhiat,  a  Thief ;  Ladcr.  id. 


F  E 

F  ernoyth,  bare,  nakedy  poorly  clad. 

Ferue.  to  Dye ;  Merwe,  id. 

Fcryl,  Danger. 

b  fefont,  a  Pheafant. 

Fcft,  quickly ;  Meafsare ;  Fell  cref, 
abundant  Meafure. 

l  eth.  Face.  it.  fall  be.  Fvt  id. 

Fcthys,  taken  ;  Fcdh,  id. 

b  ettow,  faid  he. 

Fcunt,  would;  y  feunt,  he  would. 

bcur, a  Fair;  Market;  Fer,  id. 

Fey  a,  Smart  y  Pain  ;  Beyn,  Peyn, 
id. 

Fia,  body  or,  did ;  Via,  id. 

Fial,  a  Buckle. 

Fiala,  a  She  Piper. 

Figbrcn,  a  Fig-Tree. 

Filgeth,  Soot. 

Filh,  a  Hcok-billy  a  Hooky  a  Sickle. 

Fin,  again/2 ;  Fyn,  id.  it.  Subtily 
it.  iFlitey  pro  gwyn. 

Finval,  to  Jfir9  removey  part  from. 
Ar. 

Fiol  a  Cup. 

Fir,  wife,  cautious. 

Fiflak,qu.  (Go  you  little  Fiflak ;) 
f.  a  Knave. 

F  L 

Flair,  a  f/nell. 

Flacraf,  mad,  to  fmell  welly  or 
Jlrong.  Cott. 

Flaw,  a  Cut ;  <p\*u.  Gr. 

Flcdgiow,  Children. 

Flcheffig,  a  little  Child;  Flehcfou, 
PI.  &  Flcchet,  id. 

Flem,  a  fling.  Ar. 

Floh,  a  Child.  PI.  Flchys. 

Flo,  very  frnall. 

Flookan,  qu.  (an  a  Flaw,  a  Cuty 
it  being  a  parcel  of  ground 
which  cutteth  off  one  part  of  a 
Load  from  another?  a  Tinner’s 
Term. 

Fflur,  Bright nefs. 

Flurr,  (Flurrag,  id.)  Prow  of  a 
Ship. 

Flyran,  a  Lock  of  a  Door . 

F  O 

Ffo,  Flight. 

Fod,  (Fed,  id.)  a  Place.  R. 

Fodic,  happy. 

Foen,  Hay. 

Foge,  a  Blcwing-hcufe  for  melting 
of  Tin. 

Fogou,  a  Cave;  quaf.  Foghou, 
id.  ac  Fou:vel  Fod-gou,  a  Fod 
&  govea,  to  lye  hid;  viz.  a  hide - 
ing  Place. 

Fol,  a  Fool;  par  (or  pur)  fol, 
a  very  Fool. 

Ffollach,  a  Bu/kin. 

Follat,  a  Handkerchief. 

Folneth,  Folly;  Foloreth,  id. 

Foltgufkc^/rtfn/xVi;  foltregu/ke,id. 

Fon,  Let  it  be.  V. 

Fonn.  Ar.  Plenty;  Fonna,  to  a- 
bound. 

Fons,  may  be;  Fens,  we  were. 

Font, 
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Font,  the  bottom.  Ar. 

Ford,  a  Way ;  (Forth  &  Vor,  id.) 

PL  Furru. 

Formyys,  formed. 

Forn,  an  Oven .  Ar.  a  Prong . 
Forrior,  Thief ;  Sam. 

Forth,  <7  Way  %  it.  IFby? 

F6s,  a  IValh  Marhas  an  fds,  the 
Market  on  the  l Tall. 

Fofaneu,  a  Shoe ;  or  Slipper. 

Fou,  (Von,  id.)  a  Deni  or  Cave ; 
Pendin  Vou,  Pend  in  Cave .  PJ. 
Fouiz,  Dtv/r. 

Foys,  a 

F  R 

Fraga,  ttiv;  Praga,  id. 

Frao,  the  little  horned  Owl. 

Ffras,  ;  Infixas,  to  be  born. 
Frcg,  a  TTife ;  Gurcg,  id. 

Frenna,  to  buy  ;  Perna,  id. 

Frcz,  diflinflly ,  eafily.  Ar. 

Fries,  a  Hujland. 

Frigau,  a  Nofi;  Trein,  id.  Ar.  Fri. 
Fron,  the  Nofe. 

Fros,  the  Tide  of  the  Sea. 

Frot,  a  narrow  Sea.  Cott.  Alveus. 
Froth,  a  Crumb  ;  fruit l  Piece , 
Frou,  id.  ac  Fros. 

Frouden,  Fancy  ;  Humour  ;  Fro- 
lick.  Ar. 

Fruc,  the  Nofe.  Cott.  Ar.  Fri. 
Fruyn,  a  Bridle. 

Ffrwyth,  Ejfeft;  Fruit.  Ar.  Fro- 
uez,  id. 

Fry  a,  to  Fry . 

Fry  ns,  Prince. 

F  U 

Fual,  a  Buckle  i  Fial,  id. 

Fuelein,  Wormwood. 

Fulen,  (  Fulien,  id.)  a  fpark  of 
Fire.  Ar. 

FuniJ,  Fennel. 

Funten,  fee  Fenten. 

Fur,  wife;  W.  Fwvr ;  Anfur, 
imprudent. 

Furaat,  to  be  wife. 

Furf,  a  Formy  or  Shape. 

Furnez,  JTifdom. 

F  Y 

Fyal.  See  Fual. 

Fyas,  fed. 

Fyc,  to  Exile;  drive  away;  Fys, 
fatter*  d. 

Fykyl,  lying ;  Fykyl  Lavarou,  ly¬ 
ing  Words. 

Fyllel,  fail ;  hcb  fyllcl,  without 
fail. 

Ffylly,  ought;  Dous  lylly,  they 
ought. 

Fyn,  an  End;  a  Boundary;  Tyr- 
fyncau.  Lands. 

Fynnas,  would;  Vynnas,  id.  V. 
Fynny,  to  profper. 

Fyr,  Wtfe;  Cautious.  Sec  Fur. 
Fyfadou,  Prayers. 

Fyfd.  Qu. 


Fyfla,  to  Threjh. 

Fyfteenc,  hajle. 

Fyth,  Faith. 

Fyvar,  an  Edge. 

G  A 

“  G,  in  the  firft  place  vanifh- 
<c  eth  away.5*  H.  Lh.  Brcv.  £.  3. 
So  in  Gun  a  Downs;  the  g  (hall 
vanifh,  as  in  Bofcawen  un ;  Lan 
y  un. 

N.  B.  Where  the  fame  or  like 
Word  begins  with  a  K  or  C,  and 
alfo  with  a  G,  that  with  a  K, 
or  C,  u  to  be  reckon’d  the!  heme, 
and  the  K,  or  C  chang’d  into  a 
G,  Euphonize  gratia. 

/^Achyns,  fixed ;  Gathyas,  & 
^  Agathyas,  id. 

Gad.  Ar.  a  Hare ;  Gat,  id.  Ib. 
Gael,  (for  Gavel ;)  to  find. 

Gafe,  (Cafc^  &  Cafos,  id.)  to  find; 
to  contrive. 

Gahen,  the  Herby  Symphoniaca . 
Gajah,  a  Da/zy;  Gajah  broaz, 
the  Great ,  or  Horfe-Daify. 
Gaiav,  (Guav,  id.)  the  Pinter. 
Gain,  (Cain  Sc  Gainor,  id.)  Fair. 
Gainz,  (proGucnz)  /Find. 
Galarou,  to  lament;  it.  bitter  pangs, 
or  wailings. 

Galarouedgcs,  fujfer'd. 

Galdrum,  Inchant  went s  ;  a  Deli¬ 
rium^  or  A! fence  of  Rcafon; 
vulg.  Gualdrums. 

Gallydhog,  mighty ;  GaUuidoc. 
Cott.  id. 

Galles,  did/l  loofe ;  art  lojl ;  a 
Kelly,  to  loofe. 

Galli,  VHali,  id.)  Holy. 

Galliard,  a  Jigg ;  a  Dance. 
Gallons,  obtain  d  $  perfuaded. 
Gallous,  to  go.  V. 

Galloys,  eagernefs. 

Gallufter,  (Galluzack,id.)  mighty. 
Gaily,  to  may ,  or  can. 

Galfe,  (Gali’o,  &  Gulfe,  id.)  gone ; 
lojl. 

Galu,  (Galua,  id.)  to  call. 
Gamma,  (omgamme,  id.)  bowed 
down;  a  Kam,or  Kabm,  bowed. 
Gan,  in  ;  (id.  ac  Gen.)  by;  with. 
Gangys,  changed.  Pa. 

Gannel,  a  Channel ,  or  arm  of  the 
Sea. 

Ganou,  a  Mouth;  (genau,  id.) 

Genuous,  their  Faces. 

Gans,  with. 

Gans-henna,  (or  hema)  hereupon. 
Ganfa,  with  you. 

Ganzo,  (gonzha,  id.)  with  him. 
Gan-zingy,  to  draw  in  any  thing . 
Gar.  the  Leg.  PI.  Garrou,  Legs , 
or  Feet. 

Gara,  beloved;  Gare,  love ;  loved. 
pro  Cara. 

Garan,  a  Crane.  Gr. 

Garera,  to  leave ;  Gara,  id. 
Gargabm,  bandy ,  or  crooked  Legged. 
jGargat,  a  Garter.  PI.  Gargettou. 


Garlont,  a  Garland;  An  A  riant, 
the  Garland. 

Garm,  (Ir.  Gairm,  id.)  happy. 

Garme,  Invading ;  yn  un  garmc, 
id. 

Garou,  rough  ;  cruel. 

Garras,  so  go ;  come  ;  pafs ;  pro¬ 
ceed 

Garres,  left;  Gwcll  gerres,  bet¬ 
ter  left. 

Garthou,  a  Goad;  Guan,  id. 

Gar/.,  a  Hedge.  Ar.  PL  Guirzicr. 

Gafa,  [Gale,  id,]  to  leave;  Gaz, 
leave  thou. 

Gath,  went;  came. 

G  a  thy  a,  to  Jeize  upon. 

Gav,  forgive  thou. 

Gavael,  a  Tenure ;  Lands-bound- 
ed.  R. 

Gaval,  to  get. 

Gavar,  a  Gout ;  [Ar.  Gaor,  id.] 
PL  Gour.  Gcvcr,  a  She-Gsa:. 
Cott.  Bock,  a  He-Goat.  Ib. 

Gavar  mor,  a  long  Oyjlcr ;  from 
its  Horns  caWd  a  Sea-gcct  by  the 
Comijh. 

Gaunack.  Ar.  barren. 

Gawr, valiant;  mighty;  ind.  Cawr, 
a  Gyant. 

Gaws,  to  get ;  gotten  ;  get. 

G  E 

Gc,  their ;  ns  Dho  ge  Dcauon 
gow,  to  their Jalf  Gods. 

Geauel,  the  Gofpcl ;  Geaweil,  id. 
Cott. 

Gedn,  a  Wedge;  ind.  Gad,  an 
Iron  Wedge. 

Geffi,  [Ti  a  geffi,  or  gcvvth,  thou 
Jhalt  have  ;  ]  to  hajle ;  hold. 

Gcffb,  found;  have;  had. 

Gcfys,  left  ;  [Gefys,  id.], 

Geien,  a  Sinew ;  Nerve . 

Gein,  a  Back. 

Gelchi,  to  wajh  thoroughly. 

Gele,  to  fwear.  V.  Gelle,  id. 

Gcicn,  an  Elbow ,  or  Cubit. 

Gdli,  Hazels ;  Trcgelli,  Town  of 
Hazels.  Hum.  Lh. 

Gellon,  a  Cubit;  Gclin.  PL  Gcli- 
nou,  id. 

Gclvyn ,  a  Bill,  ox  Beak;  Gilbin,id. 

Genas,  with  thee;  Genes,  Sc  Gc- 
nez,  id. 

Gene,  a  Chin . 

Genedigvcth,  Birth ;  Nativity. 

Gcnnen,  with  us;  gennam,  by  us. 

Genouh,  with  you. 

Genre,  with  them. 

Gens,  are  ;  Gcnnas,  id. 

Gcnfy,  with  her  ;  or  with  him. 

Gcnvar,  January. 

Gcnys,  born ;  begotten. 

Genzynz,  with  them. 

Gcr ^aH'ord;  Gcrva s^a  good  Word. 

Gcrchcs,  to  fetch . 

Gerdin,  the  Bloody  Flux. 

Gtrcnfe,  [  Grenfyc,  id.  ]  Sake; 

Love ;  pro  Carcnfa. 

Gerhas,  did  go;  Gcrys,  gone. 

Gcro*  let ;  Gcio  ni  guit,  let  us  make. 

Geru- 
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G  E 


Gcrut-da,  a  famous  Man . 

Ges,  Jeering ;  yn  ges,  in  J port ; 
11.  V.  nyn  gcs,  //  not . 

Geft,  <2  B/7rA.  PI.  Gefti,  Dogs, 
or  Bitches . 

Geth,  a  Aiy;  pr.  Deth. 

Geve,  had ;  /cci ;  ;  Gevo, 

helsad;  na  Geve,  there  was  not . 

Geuclhorn,  a  Hand-wiper ,  or 
Towel. 

Gever,  ;  et  i  gever,  in  her 
Duty.  It.  PI.  of  Gavar. 

Govern,  a  Hundred ;  a  DiftriSt 

Gevyons, forgiven*,  Geve,  to  par¬ 
don. 

Gew,  a  Spear  ;  Gyw ,  id. 

Gewar,  Rage. 

Gcyleifio,  toTickle.  r»77»Ai£i»».  Gr. 
id. 

Gcyll,  Scoff. 

G  H 

Ghc,  them ;  Nc  el  e  ge  debre,  he 
cant  eat  them. 

Ghenev,  [for  Gen  y  vi]  with  me. 

Ghcl,  a  Horfe-Leech ;  Gel,  id. 

Gheluyz,  [&  Ghiluyz,  id.]  called. 

Ghcnouch,  [Ghenok,  id.J  with 
you. 

Ghennyx,  with  your. 

Ghcon,  a  Gyant ;  Trcva*  Gheon, 
Gyjnts  Town. 

Ghcra,  do  ;  Ghcra  vi,  I  do. 

G  I 

Gi,  (Gc,  id.)  they;  them;  ha  Go- 
rafgi,  and  he  put  them. 

Giar,  a  Hen;  Mab  giar,  a  young 

Hen. 

Gigal,  a  Diflaff. 

Gil,  to  make;  Gail,  id.  Gero  ni 
gil,  let  us  make .  It  is  often  re¬ 
dundant. 

Gilbin,  a  Beaky  or  Bill. 

Gilliz,  gone;  lofl . 

Ginnow,  a  Pair  of  Bellows . 

Gir,  (forGer)  PI.  Giriou. 

Girr,  a  LooJ'enefs ;  An  Girr,  the 
Loofenefs. 

Girak,  the  Gar-fjh ;  the  Needle - 

/A 

Givians,  Pardon.  Sec  Geve. 

G  L 

Glaine,  [Ir  Gloinc,  id.]  Glafs. 
W,  Gleini  nadroeth,  the  Glafs 
Adders;  viz.  the  Anguinum  ol 
the  Druids  ;  in  Scotland  call'd 
Addcr-ftones. 

G14n,  the  Bank  of  a  River . 

Glanc,  clean. 

Glannuthder,  Cleanlinefs. 

Glaoucn,  a  Coal;  Ir.  Gualan,  id. 

Gins,  Green ;  it.  the  Stomach.  Cott. 
Glayis,  &  Lays,  id. 

Glafoun,  a  Kingdom . 

Glaftan,  [&  Glaftanen,  id.]  An 
Oak. 

Glafuidd,  blewijh.  R. 

Glau,  a  Shower ;  Jkud  of  Rain  ; 
Glcau,  id. 

Glavcthas,  a  Midwife ;  a  Clav,  f, 


G  L 

&  vethys ;  viz.  looking  to  fick 
Women. 

Gleab,  &  Gleb,  moifl ;  (pro  Glib) 
it.  Weft. 

Gledh,  left  ;  as  Left-hand;  it. 
North ;  it.  Cbickweed ;  Gog- 
lcth,  the  North. 

Gleny,  to  flick;  cleave  to;  take 
hold  of.  Glcnys  Pa. 

Glefin,  the  Her  by  Sandyx. 
Glevyon,  the  fick.  PI.  of  Clef. 
Glewas,  to  hear ;  Clowas,  id. 

Gleu,  heard.  Pa. 

Glez,  a  fwarm  of  Bees. 

Gliber,  Moijlure;  [ind.  Glib.] 
flip p try  ;  moijl ;  fmootb.  Gly- 
bor,  id. 

Glihi,  Ice. 

Glin,  a  Knee.  Ir.  Glun. 

Glit,  IVater-fnow  ;  Hoar-frofl ; 
Frojl. 

Glos,  Grey  ;  Ar  Glaz,  id. 

Glow,  a  Coal. 

Gloyndiu,  a  Butterfly. 

Gloys,  Pulfe ;  Gloys  cref,  flrong 
Pulfe. 

Gloz,  &  Glauz,  Cow-dung. 
Gluan,  Wool;  Gulin,  id.  Ar. 
Gloan. 

Glud,  Birdlime. 

Glut,  Glew. 

Gluth,  a  Bed ,  or  Bed-chamber,  it. 
Dew. 

Gluys,  plea  font  ;  white. 

Glyd,  a  Lord. 

Glyn ,  a  Fa  Hey. 

G  O 

Go,  was;  nyn  go,  was  not . 
Goac,  /oft ;  tender.  Ar. 
Goaguen,  [Goagrcn,  id.)  a  Wave. 
lb. 

Goall,  Evil;  Wicked.  Ib. 

G°ap,  Mockery.  Ib. 

Goar,  a  Hufband.  See  Gur. 
Goas,  (Ar.  pro  Guaz)  a  Man, 
Goath,  (pro  Goth)  old. 

Goaz,  a  Goofe. 

Goazen,  au  Arm  of  the  Sea.  Ar . 
Ifli 


Gobennudd,  a  Bolfler. 


Go^wyddo,  to  bend ,  or  /hake ;  ind 
Gogwyddo  pen,  to  beckon. 

Goil,  a  Sail. 

Goitkcnin,  Dog* s  Bane. 

Goky,  a  Fool;  ailbs  Goky,  you 
are  a  Fool ;  a  Gog,  a  Churl. 

Gol,  Holy.  it.  a  I  til;  ind.  Caer- 
gol,  Holy  Town,  or  Fortrefs. 

Golas,  lower ;  (pro  Wolas) 

Golaz,  a  bottom ;  Golaz  Truz, 
foie  of  the  Foot. 

Golch,  a  bath;  Golchfa,  a  hot  Bath. 
Goleou,  Marks.  PI.  Golcou  pals, 
fre/h  Marks.  See  Golu. 

Goleudcr,  Splendor . 

Golhan,  a  Knife;  Holhan,  id. 
Kollel,  id. 

Golhya,  to  wa/h. 

Golhys,  wajhed. 

Goil,  to  lofe ;  Gollas,  lofl.  it.  hid; 
hidden ;  Gyld,  id. 

Golli,  to  deflroy. 

Gollon,  (Collon  &  Hollon,  id.) 
a  Heart .  it.  a  Hat  ty  or  Deer. 

Gollow,  a  Light ;  Goleuad.  W. 
id.  Golouas,  Lightning. 

Golmas,  bound ;  fetter  d. 

Golo,  a  Coverture ;  Golo  ar  guele; 
a  Cover  lit. 

Goloff,  to  cover.  Ar. 

Golom,  a  Pigeon  ;  Columba. 

Golovas,  Childbed;  Travail;  Ben- 
nen  yn  Golovas,  a  Woman  in 
Childbed. 

Golou-Lcftre,  a  Lamp ;  a  Candle- 
flick;  Incoife  left,  an  Inccnfc  Pot. 

Gols,  the  Hair. 

Golfowans  ;  to  hearken . 

Golu,  a  Mark. 

Goluan,  Rejoicing  ;  Midfummcr  ; 
i.  e.  the  Time  of  Lights ,  or  Bone- 
fires. 

Golvan,  a  Sparrow ;  G)  Ivan,  id. 

Golvinak,  a  Curliew. 

Golwyth,  Burnt-offerings. 

Golyough,  watch  ye;  Goolyas,  to 
watch ;  Golzyas,  id. 

Gomfortye,  to  Comfort.  V. 

Gon,  ours. 


Goch,  a  proud  Woman.  Hugh  I  Gonalcn,  a  Shoulder, 


Goch,  i.  e.  Hugh  the  Redhead. 
W.  from  Godzh,  Blood. 

Goch  us,  a  proud  Alan. 

Gockorion,  foolijh  People.  PI.  a 
Goky. 

God,  a  Mole;  Godh.  id.  Gudh- 
doar,  id. 

Goden-truit,  Sole  of  the  Foot. 

Godhaz,  Lees  of  Drink.  Godho,id. 

Godho,  Geefe.  PI.  a  Goaz. 

Godoryn,  a  Broil ;  Tumult. 

Godrabben,  (  Gudrabm,  id. )  a 
Pairty  or  fwelling  in  the  Hand ; 
a  Cramp. 

Gofail,  a  l Fork  man  ;  a  Gov.  f. 

Gofc,  (Goffc,  GoyfF,  &  Gov)  a 
Smith. 

Gofys,  Bloody. 

Gog,  a  Cuckow ;  (Goky,  a  Fool) 
ind.  f.  Gogwell  the  Cuckow' s 
Town ,  or  Work. 

Goglcth,  the  North. 

5  G 


Gonidog,  a  Servant ;  Attendant. 

Gonnyotiywhite;  Carrig  gonnyon, 
white  Stones. 

Gonon,  none. 

Gonvaz,  a  Aloth-worm . 

Gonys,  with  them. 

Goon,  a  Down ;  a  Plain ;  Goort 
glaz,  the  Sea ,  or  Green  Plain  ; 
gun,  &  unn,  id. 

Goober,  (Gobcr,  id.  Gubcr,  \d.) 
a  Reward ;  Wages. 

Gophon,  to  a/k. 

Gor,  put ;  caufe ;  do ;  a  Gona. 

Gor,  an  Inteiuive  Particle;  fonae- 
times  only  an  Expletive. 

Gorchymmia,  to  bid,  or  command. 

Gorcphan,  July. 

Gorfennc,  to  make  an  End ;  Gura 
fen,  id. 

Gorguith,  be  careful. 

Gorgwcthcns,  they  cover'd;  a  gu- 
cth,  a  Cloth. 

Gotha, 
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Gorha,  Hay. 

Gorhcmnienau,  Commands . 

Gorlan,  a  Churchyard,  it.  a  Sheep 
Cote. 

Gormenna,  to  command. 

Gormola,  Praife. 

Gorra,  to  put  ;  lay  down;  fee  Gu- 
rys,  or  Gorris. 

Gorre,  that  which  is  above.  Ar. 
Gorfedd,  a  Seat  of  Judgment  ; 
Gorfeddaddlcu,  a  Bar  in  a  Court 

°f  7uJUce- 

Gorthcwyth,  Bed-fteknefs . 
Gorthyans,  Wor flipping. 

Gorthyn.  tnufly  or  ought. 

Gortha,  to  tarry ;  Gortos,  to  flop. 
Gortys,  efleemed. 

Goruedh,  to  lye-down. 

Goruer,  a  Cloud. 

Gorweythy,  ought.  V. 

Gorweddar,  to  broody  or  Jit  on 
brood. 

Gorwfel,  a  Snake. 

Gofkaz,  to  Jletp ;  Me  ry  gofkaz, 

I  have  Jlept. 

Gofkordhy,  a  Houflold ;  a  Family . 
Gofteggion,  Banns  of  Matrimony . 
Gofteyth,  obedient. 

Goftotter,  Shelter. 

Gofys,  bloody. 

Goth,  (for  Koth)  old;  formerly ; 
it  Pride. 

Goth y  fee;  V.  back;  ought;  be- 
comes. 

Goth^s  yt  hey  fell ;  proCothas,**?^?//. 
Gothaff,  (  pro  Wothaff)  I  knoiv. 

ind.  Gothewys,  known . 
Gothihuar,  the  Evening. 

Gothoan,  Fools. 

Gothvethough,  know  ye. 

Gov-diu,  a  Black fmith. 

Govail,  a  Smith's  Shop ;  a  Work¬ 
man. 

Govaytis,  Covetoufnefs. 

Gouas,  to  have;  to  hold;  Gevas,id. 
Goucen,  a  Nerve. 

Gouea,  to  lyc  hid. 

Gouegneth  ;  Fraud ;  Falfehood. 
GouelafF,  to  weep;  I  weep. 
Govt-nek,  Remembrance. 

Gouer,  (Gouca,  id.)  a  Brooky  or 
Beg.  At.  W.  Gover;  Gou- 
ern,  id. 

Govcr,  a  Rivulet y  as  Polgovcr, 
a  Rivulet  Pooly  or  head  of  the 
Rivulet. 

Govidzion,  forrews. 

Gouiles,  the  Herb yAvadonia.  Cott. 

# 

Goular,  Coral.  Ar. 
Goulevcriat,  a  Lyer. 

Goullcnwcl,  tr  fill;  fulfil. 
Goulo,  void.  Ar. 

Gouris,  a  Girdle. 

Govy,  fad. 

Govynnas,  afked;  Govyn,  id. 
Gow,  a  Lye. 

Gowak,  a  Lyer.  Pi.  Gouigion 
Guak,  id. 

Gouwan,  a  Moth. 

Gowcthas,  Company. 

Gowiyn,  Ifpake. 


Gows,  (pro  Cowz)  Speech. 

Goyf,  Winter;  Guaf,  id. 

Goyne,  Supper ;  Kone,  id. 

Goyn,  a  Sheath. 

Goyntys.  Courtefy;  Covetoufnefs. 
Goys,  Blood;  Gudzh,  &  Woys,id. 
Goz,  your ;  for  agoz,  id. 

G  R 

Grachel,  a  heap ;  Tumulus.  L. 
Grachya,  to  break;  crack. 
Grambla,  to  climb. 

Gran,  Command ;  an  Dcag  Gran 
Dcu,  the  ten  Commandments  of 
God.  f.  contraction  from  Gor- 
men,  or  Gormenna. 

Gras,  (*ra$,  &  Grage,  id.  PI-  Ara- 
fouj  Grath,  id.)  Grace;  thanks. 
Graflys,  tfjankful. 

Grat,  a  Step ;  L.  Gradus. 
Gravar,^  Barrow;  Gravardowla, 
a  Hand-barrow. 

Gravior,  a  Sculptor. 

Grawn,  a  Beny . 

Grayth,  Trouble. 

Gregar,  to  cackle  as  a  Hen. 

Gregy,  to  /sang. 

Grchan,  Leather ;  Skcrligrchan, 
Leather  IVingSy  viz.  a  Bat. 
Greiah  rag,  to  require;  to  enquire 
for. 

Grelin,  a  Lake.  W.  id.  &  Lhuch. 

Ar.  Lagucn.  Ir.  Loch. 

Gres,  do;  Dell  rethc  gres yfo  they 
flould  do. 

Greft,  Chrifl ;  Grift,  id. 
Grcuncn,  a  Grain.  Ar.  C.  Gro- 
nen. 

Grcvyc,  painful ;  heavy;  Grevys2 
grieved. 

Grew,  caufei ;  a  Gura,  to  make. 
Grez,  Faith ;  Gris,  id. 

Grigear,  a  Partridge;  ouaf.  Gryg- 
iar;  Grugyer,  id.  a  Heathfoult. 
Gris,  (Agris,  id.)  I  believe ;  Gry s, 
id. 

Grifill,  thin;  f/nall. 

Grifla,  to  Grin ;  Ma’n  Kci  y  grif- 
la,  the  Dog  grins. 

Gro,  Ballaf  ;  pro  Grou,  f. 
Groes,  Heat.  Ar. 

Gromercy,  (  or  Gwra  mercy ' 
Thanks  to  thee. 

Gronen,  the  Skin ;  a  Grain. 
Gronkyc,  to  beat. 

Grontys,  a  Grant ;  granted. 
Grou,  Gravel ;  Sandy  &c. 
Grouan,  id. 

Grouanen,  a  Peble. 

Growcdh,  to  lye  down ;  Kc  grow 
eth,  go;  lye  down. 
Grownzcbas,  let  him  do. 

Gruah,  an  old  IVoman. 

Grud,  a  Cheeky  or  Jaw;  Grydh,ic 
Grueirten,  a  Root. 

Grug.  W.  a  Mount;  pro  Cryg,  ii 
GsuWonSytheytook;  GruflbnsCufyi 
they  took  Counfei 
Grwegus,  a  Belt ;  Clcddif,  id. 
Gry,  Noife. 

Gryg,  Heath.  W. 

Grvghns,  Jlicky  Heath. 


Grygys,  a  Betty  or  Girdle ;  Gou¬ 
ris,  id.  Grug.  Cott.  id. 

Grym,  bony;  jlrong.  R. 

Grys,  to  believe ;  Me  a  grys,  I  be¬ 
lieve. 

G  U 

Guadhcl,  Hcujbotd  Stuff. 

Guadn,  weak ;  pro  guan. 
Guadngyrti,  to  Jlrangle. 

Guaf,  chafe. 

Guag,  Hunger;  Penury;  cn  guag, 
in  vain. 

Guahalgch,  an  Officer  of  State. 
Guaiicii  rayvanadh,  a  Scepter; 

guailen,  a  Scepter.  Cott. 

Guain,  (Uain,  id.)  a  Meadow • 
Guaintcn,  the  /firing  Seafon. 
Guaith,  a  Work ;  Guithorion, 
Workmen. 

Gual,  a  Wall;  a  Fort;  Gual  hen, 
an  old  Fort ;  as  Wallenford. 
Cambd.  &Gwal,  Mur  us.  Dar. 
ut  Gwal  Sever,  Sever us'$  Wall. 
Guallofwr,  a  Butler. 

Guan  afeient.  Cott.  One  befides 
himfelf. 

Guan,  a  fling;  ind.  Guana,  to 
pierce. 

Guan,  weak ;  flckly. 

Guanan,  a  Bee. 

Guanath,  IVheat ;  Bara  guanath, 
Wheaten  Bread ;  u  c.  White 
Bread;  quaf.  a  Gucn,  white. 
Gwander,  Wcaknefs. 

Guar,  the  Neck ;  collum.  L. 
Guarac,  a  Charter ,  or  Patent. 

G  uarc,  (Huare,  id.)  to  playy  or  /port. 
Guarhaz,  the  topy  or  fummit. 
Guarimou,  Theatres. 

Guarnys,  warned. 

Guarth,  a  Garrifon;  a  Place  of 
Safety.  Gale,  a  high  Place. 
Guarra,  to  fell;  Gucrtha,  id. 
Guarrak,  a  Bow. 

Guarrhog,  all  manner  of  Cattle. 


Guafga,  to  prefs;  guafgc  dorn, 
to  lay  Hands  on. 

Guaflicvyn,  a  Magiflrate;  Pri- 
mas.  L. 

Guafkettck,  Jhady. 

Guav,  Winter.  Ar.  A  Spear. 
Guaya,  to  move;  c$  guaya,  that 
movethy  that  creepeth  along ;  ind. 
Guayans,  moving. 

Guaglen,  a  Rody  or  Twig. 

Guayn,  Advantage. 

Guaz,  a  Man ;  Fellow;  Servant. 

PI.  gueffion. 

Gubar,  pay ;  aguz  gubar,  your  pay. 
Gubman,  Sea-weed ;  the  Alga. 
Gadhur,  a  Mole;  Gudhor,  id.  Sc 
Gudhthaur,  id. 

Gudra,  to  milky  or  milch. 

Gudruk,  or  Guedrak,  the  flrfl 
milk  before  the  Cow  has  calf. 
Gudrcva,  the  third  Day  hence . 
Gudzh,  (Goys,  id.)  Blood. 
Gudzhigan,  a  Pudding. 

Gucdcr,  Glafs;  Gwydr. 
Gucadar,  a  Weaver , 

Gucal,  a  Field ;  Farm ;  Manor. 
Gucdcu,  a  Widow;  Guldeu.  Cot;. 

Gucdho, 
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Guedho,  deprived.  Pa. 

Guedhra,  to  be  dry ;  to  dry  up. 
Gucdn  hogian,  a  'Wart ;  a  hillock . 
Gucdran,  a  Glafs ;  Gucdran  avin, 
a  Glafs  of  ll'tne, 

Gucdrek,  glaffy ;  green. 

Gueid,  Work. 

Gueid  uur-argans,  *  Siherfmith. 
Gueid  uur-cobcr,  a  Brazier  j  a 
Tinker. 

Guein,  a  Sheath ;  it.  for  gun, 
Campus. 

Gueith,  Trees.  PL  a  Guedhan. 
Guelas,  to  fee;  Guellys,  feen; 

W  el  Tons,  they  fee. 

Guelan,  a  Yard ;  Guelan  gol,  or 
goil,  the  Sail  Yard. 

Gucldzhau,  a  Pair  of  Sheers. 
Guelen,  a  Red ;  Welcn,  id.  PI. 
^  Gucci. 

Guclla,  to  yield ;  amend  ;  cor r ell. 
it.  bejl. 

Gucls,  Grafs ;  Straw. 

Gudu,  a  Lip;  Gudv,  id. 
Guelvan,  to  weep ;  ind.  vulg.  to 
helve ,  or  weep  aloud. 

Guclyil,  thou  bajl  feen. 

Gudz,  woody;  wild;  as  Idhin 
guelz,  wild  Fowl. 

Gudzcn,  I  had  feen. 

Guen,  Campus ;  a  Plain.  Cott. 
pro  G’un. 

Guenan,  a  Pimple;  a  BUJler. 
Guenar,  Love;  Beauty;  ind.  f. 
Venus. 

Gucnnol,  a  Swallow. 
Guenoiurciat,tf/^/r/>.  Cott.  Gue- 
noiurcat,  St  Gunethiat  drcn,id. 
Guent,  Monmoutbfisire . 

Guenuit,  fugacious. 

Guenuyn,  Poifon;  Witchcraft. 
Guenyz pierced;  Guinys,  id.  qua, 
a  Guan. 

Guenz,  Wind;  Breath;  Spirit. 
Gucol,  a  Mouth.  At. 

Gucr,  a  Village.  Ar.  a  Word. 
Guer,  Green ;  guirdh.  L.  Viridis. 
Gueras,  (Wcras,  id.)  Help. 
Guerct,  the  Ground ;  moijl  Earth. 
Guereugh,  Jhow  ye. 

Guerha,  to  brag. 

Gucr  iff*,  to  lay  Eggs. 

Guern,  the  Majl  of  a  Ship . 
Gucrncn,  an  Alder  Tree 
Guerfyn,  a  Spindle. 

Guerthc,  (Werthc,  id.)  to  fell. 
Gucruelz,  Feeding-ground;  Paf- 
ture;  Green  Field. 

Gucfga,  to  wear  Cloaths ;  to  rub; 

Gueflcys,  clad;  cloath'd. 
Gucflieum,  a  Prinuite. 

Gueflc,  a  Hujk . 

Guefkall,  to  contend. 

Gucft,  a  Garment;  ind.  aVefl; 
Engl. 

Gucth,  Clou  thing  ;  a  Cloth;  Guc- 
thens.  Ar.  to  cover. 

Guctho,  depriv'd. 

Guethy,  weaved. 

Gucuan,  a  Heel. 

Gurus,  the  Lips.  Cott. 

Gucw,  a  plain  Field. 


Gugl,  a  Veil. 

Gugy,  is. 

Guhcr,  a  River ;  (id.  f.  at  Go- 
ver,  a  Brook. 

Guhidh,  a  Daughter-in-law;  Gu- 
hit,  id. 

Guhien,  a  Wafp ;  Sc  Guhyen,id. 
Guhuthas,  to  accufe. 

Guia,  to  weave. 

Guiat,  a  Web. 

Guiban,  a  Fly. 

Guibcdn,  little  flinging  Flies. 
Guicgur,  a  Merchant. 

Guid,  a  Vein. 

Guidon,  a  Tree  ;  Guetha,  id. 
Guidhili,  Irijkmen . 

Guidhi,  thou  Jhalt  know. 
Guidthiad,  a  Keeper;  a  Guardian. 
Guihan,  a  Periwrinkle  SMI;  a 
Wrinkle. 

Guile.  Ar.  a  Village;  Gucr.  Ar.id. 
Guikar,  a  Merchant. 

Guil,  tfje  Sail  of  a  Ship. 

Guilan,  a  King  s-Fifhcr. 

Guili,  a  Bed.  PI.  Gucliau. 
Guillcia,  a  Beggar. 

Guillua,  a  Watch;  watching. 
Guilfkin,  (Guilkin,  id.)  a  Frog. 
Guiltcr,  a  Majliff. 

Guin,  l trine ;  Win,  id. 
Guin-bren,  the  Vine  Tree. 
Guindod,  Excellency.  R. 
Guincnddhy,  brown . 

Guinzal,  a  Fan. 

G  uirion,  a  Man  of  Veracity . 
Guirleveriat,  id. 

Guirt,  Sc  gwird,Grw/j  viridis.  L. 
Guis,  an  old  Sow. 

Guifc,  a  Cloathing ;  a  Garment ; 

Guifk,  id. 

Gueft,  id. 

Guifctti,  a  Bajket. 

Guifgdy,  a  Wardrobe. 

Guillel,  a  Hofiagc. 

Guit,  (Sc  Gwydd,  id.)  a  Goofe. 
Guitfd,  a  wild  beajl. 

Guithorion,  Workmen. 

GuJ,  (Guil,  id.)  to  do;  gull  peghes, 
do  fin. 

Gulad,  a  Country;  Wlas,  W.  id. 

Gulot.  Cott.  id. 
Gulbredengu,  the  Pin-bones. 
Gulcdh,  a  Feafi. 

Gulcdhiz,  the  Com  feafi. 

Guleit,  Roajl-yneat. 

Gulcn,  to  require. 

Gulhel,  Houjhold  Goods. 

Gulhys,  wajhed;  wajhing . 

Gull,  *  Wound.  PI.  Gollvou. 
Guilan,  a  Gull.  PI.  Gullez. 
Gullas,  (  for  wollas  )  lower  ;  as 
gucal  gullas,  the  Lower-field. 
Gumfellet,  Vinegar. 

Gumpas,  a  Plain ;  Vun  gumpas, 
the  plain  Downs. 

Gun,  our ;  our  Health;  gun  chaz. 
Gun,  a  Scabbard;  a  Heath;  a 
Down;  it.  a  Gown. 

Gunbrc,  a  Hill  on  a  Down. 
Guneual,  to  Dine;  dho  Guncual 
gondzha,  to  dine  with  him. 
Gunio,  to  fow;  as  gunnes  haz, 


to  few  feed 

Gunithiat  crcu,  a  Huflandman. 

Gunthas,  (Guathas,  rcctius,  id.) 
kept. 

Guon,  I  know;  mi  a  uon,  I  know. 

Guorhcmmyn,  a  Command. 

Guorhyans,  Glory ;  Renown. 

Guothlo  cv,  he  may  knoiv ;  mai 
^  guoth  ev,  that  he  may  know. 

Guoze,  fguodzhi )  after. 

Guozcmma,  hereafter  ;  Udzhem- 
ma,  id. 

Guozcna,  (Udzhena,  id.)  after¬ 
wards. 

Gura,  to  caufe.  Wxa,  id.  Gury*;, 
done. 

Guradn,  a  Wren. 

Gurah,  an  old  Woman. 

Guraminadou,  Commandments;  a 
Guorhcmmyn  ;  Gurlicmyna- 
dow,  id. 

Guraz,  he  has  done. 

Gurbor,  a  bread  Difo. 

Gurbulloc,  mad. 

Guredhan,  a  Root. 

Gureg,  ( Grueg  S:  Freg,  id. )  a 
Woman ;  a  Wife. 

Gureithon,  we  have  done. 

Gurek,  Wreck. 

Gureoneth,  Truth. 

Gures,  Heat;  Gres,  id.  N’un  grez 
the  Hat  Down. 

Gureflauk,  hot. 

Gurgettan,  Garters. 

Gurhal,  a  Ship  ;  goroll,  id.  PI. 
Garhaliou. 

Gurhog,  a  Great ,  Great.  Grand - 
father. 

Gurhthit,  a  Spindle. 

Guridnias,  preffid. 

Gurjov eno,  a  young  Man. 

Gurkacth,  a  Prifoner ;  a  Man  ta¬ 
ken  in  Battle. 

Gurpriot,  a  Bridegroom. 

Gurria,  to  worjbip. 

Gurruid,  a  Male;  a  Man;  the 
Mole  of  any  Creature. 

Gurythys,  rooted. 

Gurthvd,  a  Beaft. 

Gurthupcr,  in  the  Evening . 

Gurvedhu,  to  fye;  ha  Gurvcdhu 
on  guili  Kala  na,  and  lye  in  tl>at 
Straw-bed. 

Gurychin,  a  Brifile. 

Gurys,  put;  carried ;  uras  the 

Mernans,  to  put  to  Death. 

Guillen,  done;  mi  a  vryfien,  1 
had  done. 

Guryflys,  thou  haft  done. 

Gus,  (for  aguz)  yours;  you. 

Gufell,  did;  Gufell  dre  £nvi,  did 
it  out  of  Euvy. 

Gufendzhi,  to  lay;  Mi  vedn  gu- 
fendzhi,  I  will  lay. 

Guthcmin-ruif,  a  Royal  Law. 

Guthot,  Meal.  Sec  Gulothj  Sc 
doth,  id. 

Guthyl,  All-heal.  So  the  Ancients 
call’d  the  Mifletoe.  Kcyfl.  307. 

Guthyl,  dqft;  canfi;  to  make. 

Guver,  a  Brook. 

Guy,  Water;  Uy,  id.  Baxt. 

Guyader. 
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Guyader.  Sec  Gweadr.  Ir.Fiadoir. 

Guydh-grug,  a  high  Mount, 

Guydnack,  a  Uniting  ;  a  Fifr. 

Guydhvaen,  a  high  Stone,  ind.  f. 
renwyth,  or  Penguydh,  the 
high  Promontory ;  the  fFefrern 
Hundred  of  England.  Qu. 

Guydh,  confpicuous  ;  high.  See 
Gwydh. 

Guydhclek,  Irijh . 

Guylcs,  the  Herb,  Libefrica • 

Guylfym,  I  Jhall  fee;  Mar  guyl¬ 
fym,  if  I  frail  fee . 

Guyr,  (&  fyr,  gwyr)  Truth,  it. 
a  Man ;  guyr  an  chy,  Man  of 
the  Houfe. 

Guyraf,  Hay. 

Guyrthiadereu,  a  Hufrandman. 

Guys,  an  old  Sow . 

Guvflceth,  Jlricken  ;  Gwefka,  & 
Gwafka,  id. 

Guyth,  Timet ;  Seafon ;  Komero 
wyth,  Take  care  \  opportunity. 

Gwyth,  name  of  the  lfre  of  1  Fight. 

Gwythyas,  a  Guardian. 

Guzcn,  a  Rope  ;  With. 

Guzigan,  a  Bladder . 

G  W 

Gwaeddi,  to  ball;  to  cry  out. 

G  wacdling,  bleeding  at  the  Nofe . 

Gwacdu,  to  bleed. 

Gwacth,  a  Field ;  Gwaeth  Hcilyn, 
the  Field  of  Heilyn  ;  Field  of 
Battle ;  a  Battle. 

Gwailbcth,  a  Bawble. 

Gwal,  empty.  R.  Gwad,  vile.  ib. 

Gwal,  Mums .  L.  Dav.  a  Wall. 

G  worth  a  v,  the  top ,  or  fummit  of 
any  things  Gwarthe,  id. 

Gwarth,  Jhame.  R. 

Gwawdio,  to  befool  one. 

Gwcf,  (Gwclh,  id.)  fad. 

Gwcl,  Leaven;  Barm;  Bara  gwcl 
Leaven  d  Bread. 

Gwcll,  better  ;  Guella,  bejl  \ 
Guella  Guaz,  bejl  Man. 

G wells,  wild.  See  guclz. 

Gwclltfa,  a  Bean  Stalk. 

Gwdyfod,  a  Bedchamber. 

Gwen,  white ;  Gwin,  4c  Wyn,id. 

Gwcp,  to  Billy  at  a  Pigeon. 

Gwcr,  green. 

Gwerches,  a  Virgin . 

Gwern,  a  Place  of  Alder  Treet. 

Gwcthy,  to  weave ;  weaved. 

Gwcyth,  the  contrary ;  Gweth, 
worfe\  it.  pro  Vyth,  as  Terg- 
weyth,  three  times. 

Gwg,  Fur  cent fi ;  Anger.  Ar. 

Gwifc-prcn,  Bark  of  a  Tree . 

Gwlds,  the  Kingdom  ;  VVlas,  Sc 
Gulafkcr,  id. 

Gwothcmys,^;  know;  Wothaff, 
Gothaft,  I  know. 

Gwrcllc,  to  make  them. 

Gwydd,  a  Goofe. 

G  w.ydh,  perfpicuous,  eafy  to  be  feen ; 
as  Gwydhgruc,  a  confpicuous 
Hctip  ;  Gwydhfa,  a  confpicuous 
place  ;  the  higheft  Mouiitain  in 
Britain ,  in  Cacrnarvonfliire. 
II.  Lhuyd's  Brcv.  fol.  17. 


Gwytlr,  Glafs.  R. 

Gwylvyth,  have  feen. 

Gwyn,  glorious ;  a  Court  5  as 
Brcin-gwyn,  a fupremc Court.  R. 

Gwync,  l Vine. 

Gwyns,  IVind ;  Gucnz,  id. 

Gwyr  thiadereu,  a  Hufrandman. 

Gwyrif,  a  Batchelor ,  an  unmairied 
Man. 

Gwyro,  to  bend. 

Gwythe,  to  preferve ;  hinder ;  bold. 
Gwethe  4c  Wythe,  id. 

Gwythrcs,  quarter ;  part  ;  yn  pub 
gwythres,  in  every  Quarter. 

G  Y 

Gy,  (Dzhei,  id.)  they ;  them. 

Gybcddern,  a  little  Hammer . 

Gydhaz,  Judgment. 

Gydhivaz,  to  brim  as  a  Sow ;  i.  e. 
marem  appetere. 

Gyff,  (a  gyff,  id.  a  cafos  quas  :) 
Wy  a  gyff,  ye  frail  find. 

Gyffe,  to  have*9  Pyu  an  gyffc, 
who  Jhould  have  it. 

Gyhydha,  to  accufe;  Kyhydha,  id. 

Gy  It,  (pro  Kych,  or  Kyg,  id.) 
Fl/Jb. 

Gylchynu,  to  befet. 

Gyliange,  a  Hedge  Sparrow. 

Gyllin,  can  ;  ni  a  yllin,  we  can . 

Gylvan,  a  Sparrow  ;  Golvan,  id. 

Gylwyr,  Maker. 

Gylwys,  called. 

Gylyua,  to  jhine. 

Gymyn,  (gemyn,  id.  Cummyn, 
id.)  to  commend ;  refign  ;  give 
leave  to. 

Ghyn,  fGhcn,  id.)  our. 

Gyndan,  a  Debt. 

Gynez,  to  few .  V. 

Gynnadat,  a  frwer. 

Ghynfi,  with  her. 

Gynf,  life ;  the  wull  gyn(y,y$r 

Gvrr,  the  Gripes;  Flux ;  Dyfen - 
tery. 

Gyryn,  a  Crown ;  T’an  Ghyryn, 
to  tin  Crown. 

Ghyfcnzhi,  to  lay. 

Gytheffys,  offered. 

Gyu,  (Gew,  id.)  able;  is;  but; 
only ;  due;  ought;  nyn  gyw, 
*tis  but;  9tis  not. 

Gyw,  a  Spear. 

Ghynzhanz,  (Genzynz,  id.)  with 
them. 

Gyz,  (goz,  id.)  your ;  gyz  honyn, 
your  own. 

Gyzyuaz,  lifrened,  or  did  lijlen ; 
to  hearken :  G  wel  yw  guzuwaz, 
it  is  better  to  hearken. 

H  A 

HA,  and;  oh!  Hag,  before  a 
Vowel. 

Habadin,  Bondage;  Slavery , 
Haddal,  a  Ladle. 

Hafaid,  fummerly .  JEJlivus.  Haf, 
Summer . 

Hagar,  foul;  ugly;  Hagra,  and 
Haccra,  more  ugly. 


Hagar-Auel,  bail Feather ;  Tune, 
or  Seafon . 

Hagen,  but. 

Hagenzol,  alfo. 

Haheyz,  wholly ;  altogether. 

Hai,  and  her ;  Jhe ;  her  ;  of  her  \ 
Hay,  id. 

Haiti,  and  our. 

Haiam,  Jbrengtb.  R.  ’Trchairn. 
Gwethairne.  ib. 

Hail,  Liberal:  huge:  very  great. 
ind.  Hailmen  Tor,  the  great 
Stone  Tor. 

Haifa  Hilly  ox  Hillock.  PI.  Halou. 
Halou-nei,  our  Hills:  it.  a  Moor, 
Ker  th’an  Hal,  to  go  to  Moor . 
i.  e.  to  work  for  Tin. 

Halan,  Calends:  ftrjl  Day  of  the 
Month. 

Halein  4c  Haloin,  Salt;  Haien,  id. 

Hali,  (Teuton.)  Holy. 

Halle,  he  might. 

Hallough,  ( Yllough,  id. )  ye,  or 
you  may,  or  can  be. 

Haltus,  Jwcat ;  rc  Hallus,  with  the 
fweat. 

Halogu,  to  Ini  be,  or  corrupt. 

Haloincr,  a  Salter. 

H’am,  and  my  ;  and  I  am  :  ab  Ha 
4c  Om. 

Hamblys,  prepard :  "preparation  : 
Hablys,  id. 

H’an,  and  the;  for  Ha-an. 

Hanadzhans.  a  ftgh. 

Hanaf,  Hanapus.  Colt.  qu. 

Hanath,  a  Cup. 

Hanchi,  a  Linx :  a  fpotted  Bcaft. 

Hanes,  tloofe. 

Haneth,  he :  this :  this  Night. 

Haneu,  a  Swine :  a  Sow. 

Hanou,  a  Name. 

Hantcr,  betwixt :  middle :  Hanter- 
nos,  Midnight. 

Hao.  Ar.  Ripe. 

Har,  fraught er. 

Harau,  a  Harrow.  W.  Oged. 
Ar.  Oget. 

Hard,  earnefrly. 

Harfcl,  a  jhe- pi  per :  a  Viol:  a 
Harp. 

Harfellor,  a  player  on  the  Pipe . 

Harlot,  a  vile  Fellow. 

Harow,  bitter:  yn  harrow,  bit¬ 
terly. 

Harthy,  to  bark  as  a  Dog. 

Haru,  rough  :  beggarly . 

Harz,  abound:  limit:  hinder  once* 
Ar.  as  Men-hars,  a  bound  front. 

H'ath,  and  thy. 

Hau,  Summer.  Cott.  Haf,  id. 

Haval, Likenefs.  See  Aval.  Avcl,id. 

Havas,  found.  Cafos,  id. 

Hauns,  tine. 

Haunfcl,  a  Breakfafr. 

Havrck.  Ar.  fallow  Ground. 

Hauz,  a  Duck :  Haz,  id.  PI.  Hci- 
dzhe. 

Hawlfons,  they  erfd  out ;  ab  Hel- 
wys. 

Haz,  Seed;  Nature,  it.  a  Duck; 
Kuliaeaz,  a  Drake:  a  Mol - 
lard. 


He, 
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H  E 

He,  the  Skin. 

Hein,  a  Haven:  goran  he  an,  put 
into  the  Haven . 

Herb,  without. 

Hebford,  impaffable. 

Hebrenciat  Plui,  ( Ofcriat,  id.)  a 
Priejl  of  the  Parijh.  it.  Hebryng- 
kiad,  an  Elder :  a  Prejbytcr. 
Hcbrcnclat  Luir,  a  General. 
Hedda,  (Hcd,  id.)  that. 

Hcdh,  eafy  :  feafible. 

Heddre,  t vhil/l. 

Hcdra,  October. 

Hegar,  a  Captive. 

Hegar,  lovely ;  f.  ab  Hcdh  &  garc. 
eafy  to  be  loved. 

Hehcn,  one ;  pub  hehen,  eveiy  one. 
Hcid,  Barley, 

Iieidzhe,  Ducks. 

Hcl,  a  Hall.  Cott.  Hell,  id. 
Hdak,  (Helik,  Heligen,  or  Hela- 
gan,  id.)  a  l Pillow  Tree . 

Hcl  ha,  to  Hunt. 

Hclhvrar,  a  Hunter ;  a  Huntfman. 
He  1  they  s,  hunted. 

Helu,  Brine  ;  Gulybur,  id.' 
Helviat,  one  that  purfues ,  or  bunts  ; 

Hclyad,  &  Helyur,  id. 

Hclvvys,  to  cry  out. 

Hemlodh,  to  fight:  Hemladh,  id. 
Hen,  that. 

Henath,  Generation :  Age. 
Henbidhiat,  Jparing :  frugal. 
Hcndat,  a  Grandfathn\ 

Hengog,  the  Great  Grandfather  s 
Father :  a  Great  Grandfather. 
Cott. 

Henn,  old :  Ir.  Sean.  id. 

Henna,  this :  he:  then. 

Hent.  Ar.  A  way. 

Henuir  vi,  /  Jhall  be  called. 
Hcnvill,  Vigil.  See  Hcuyl. 
Henwys,  called:  Jlyltd. 

Henz,  before  :  firjl :  for  kenz. 
Hcor.  Ar.  An  Anchor. 

Hcpmar,  doubt  left, . 

Hcpparou,  incomparable  :  mat  chiefs. 
Hcpeu,  to  Day :  this  Day. 
Hepuil,  watchful :  Hichh  puil, 
very  watchful. 

Herdya,  thrujl  forth:  prominent. 
ind.  f.  Lyzherd,  a  chief  Place 
thrujl  far  thy  or  Head-land  jut¬ 
ting  forth. 

Hcrnan,  a  Pilchard.  PI.  Hcarne. 
Hernan  guidn,  a  Herring ,  i.  e. 
a  white  PiLhard. 

Ilcrniah,  to fijoe:  Hcrniah  anVerh, 
to  Jhoe  the  Horfe. 

Hemedh,  in  rejpett  of :  heruedh 
nep,  without  refpeft  of  whom. 
Herwith,  Attendance. 

Hefchen,  a  Reed.  PI.  Hcflc. 
Hcfkyz,  dry :  Beuh  hcfkyz,  a  dry 
Cow. 

Hefp,  a  Lock. 

Hcthe,  to  reach:  Jlretch:  Hcthys  pa. 
Hcthen,  a  Bird.  Cott.  Adglaer,id. 

f.  an  Eagle. 

Hethow,  this  Day. 

Hcved.  (Sax.  a  Head)  qu. 

Hcucl,  vifiblt :  eafy  to  be  feen  :  ab 


H  E 

Hcdh,  or  He,  and  Gucl. 
Hevclep,  like :  ab  Havel. 

Hcvez,  a  Shirty  or  Shift :  Heuis. 
Cott.  id. 

Hecuhal,  lofty:  mar  hcuhal,  fo 
high. 

Hcuul,  the  Sun.  Cott, 

Hcuyl,  watchful. 

Hcys,  the  length  of  any  thing  by 
meafure. 

Hcz,  a  J warm . 

Hczuek,  eafe :  Hovyi%t  Gr. 

H  I 

Hi,  Jhe  :  of  her. 

Hibblyth,  plyant :  fupple. 

Hidhu,  to  Day. 

Hieauvcn,  Ivy. 

Hig,  a  Crook :  a  Hook. 

Higa,  to  play  with. 

Higolen,  a  IVhetJlone . 

Hihfommet,  a  Bat. 

HiJIah,  the  Night  Mare . 

Hilliv,  1  mayy  or  can:  as,  Mai 
hilliv,  that  I  may :  or  be  able. 
Hi  non.  Ar.  Tl>e  clear  Firmament. 
Hir,  long:  Tremenhir,  the  Town 
of  Long-Jlones. 

Hi  rath,  a  longing after :  a  coveting. 
Hirghemiad,  a  Trumpeter. 
Hirgorn,  a  Trumpet . 

Hirrahat,  to  procrajlinate .  Ar. 
Hitadver,  HarvejL 
Hiubren,  a  Cloud. 

Hiuhclder,  height. 

Hiuin,  the  Yew  Tree :  Hivin,  id. 

H  O 

Ho,  (He,  id.)  Eafily;  when  pre¬ 
fix’d  to  an  Adje&ive;  as  Hogil, 
feafible ;  as  bilis,  affix’d  in  iTat. 
Hoalea,  to  weep. 

Hoar,  a  Sijler ;  Hor,  Huyr,  id. 
Hoarn,  Iron ;  Hoarnek,  of  or  be - 
longing  to  Iron. 

Hoary.  Ar.  a  fport.  C.  Huarc,  & 
Guare,  id. 

Hoch,  a  Sow ;  Pig.  Hoh,  id. 
Hochuuyu,  a  Hunting  Pole. 
Hochuaiu,  id. 

Hodda,yfo;  that;  there ;  honna,id. 
Hodna,  a  Neck  ;  ter,  (forder)  y 
hodna,  about  her  Neck ;  Godna, 
id. 

Hoed  cl,  Life;  Age. 

Hoet,  a  Duck.  Hos,  id.  Cott. 
Hogan,  a  Hawthorn  Berry.  Ar. 
Hogcn,  vile. 

Hogil,  eafy. 

Hoimier,  an  Ironmonger. 

Hoizias,  Hoarfenefs  ;  Hoz,  hoarfe. 
Hokye,  delay. 

Holan,  the  Heart;  for,  Golan,  id. 
Holan,  a  Knife. 

Holan,  ( &  Holoine )  Salt.  Lh. 
pro  Halen. 

Hollya Sy  followed  •>  Ho\Wo\Xy  follow 

y*' 

Holm,  the  Holy  Tret. 

Holi,  IVatch ;  Ketwell  holy,  keep¬ 
ing  IVatch. 


H  O 

Hombronkyas,  led.  V.  it.  to  wafi\ 
Hon,  this  Female ;  Homma,  this 
IVoman  here. 

Honon,  himfelf  ;  ends  felf. 

Honou,  Honour. 

Hor,  a  Ram.  PI.  Hyrroz.  it.  a 

Sifier. 

Horn,  a  TV/me. 

Horf,  Body;  for  Corfc. 

Hos,  a  Boot. 

Hoftlcri,  a  Tavern ;  Alehoufe. 

Hot,  Caputium.  L. 

Hou!,  the  Sun;  Sul,  id. 
Houl-drev^, /&£*/?,  or  Sun-rifimg. 
Houl-zcthza,  the  IVejf  or  Sun- 
Jetting. 

II  U 

Huancn,  (  Huadnan,  id. )  a  Fly; 

a  Fled :  for  Guanan. 

Huai,  on  high  ;  above;  upon;  U- 
hal,  id. 

Huatio,  (as,  pan  huarfo,  when  I 
Jhall  do  ;)  a  gwra,  to  do ,  or  caufe. 
Huath,  yet.  it.  anew  ;  afrefij. 

VV.  Eto,  id. 

Huchot,  above. 

Hudol,  a  Magician. 

Hudur.  As.  foul;  nafly. 

Hucdhi,  to  Jwell;  HutdhyZyfwoln. 
Huedzha,  to  vomit. 

Hueffas,  the  fixth. 

Hueg,  fweet  ;  dear  ;  delicious  ; 
Wck,  id. 

Hucgcr,  a  Mother-in-law. 
Huchag,  fixteen. 

Huei,  ye ;  you ;  of  you. 

Huekter,  Jweetnefs. 

Huel,  a  IVork ;  a  Mine ;  Huel 
Stcan,  a  Tin  Mine.  PI.  Huelio. 
Huclder,  Bounty. 

Huelen,  a  Hill.  Ar. 

Hucllam,  I  may  fee ;  Huellaz yfun. 
Huerct,  the  Ground.  Cott. 
Huerhcn,  Laughter. 

Hucrthyn,  to  taiighy  or  play.  Hwcr- 
win,  id. 

Hucro,  rough.  Ar.  bitter. 
Huerval,  February  \  Hucvral,  id. 
Hucthia,  to  blow. 

Huetlivians  an  dour,  a  bubble  of 
IVater. 

Hxioxy  jweat  1  I  lutrza,  to  fweat. 
Huhuthas,  toaccufe;  Guhulhas,  id. 
Hui,  (dluu,  huyhui,  id.)  unto  you. 
Huido-wcnyu,  a  fwarm  of  Bees ; 

Saith-beach,  id. 

Huigan,  Marrow. 

Huigeren,  a  Father-in-law. 

Huih,  fix;  (hue,  id.)  Hueffas,  the 
jixtb. 

Huil,  to  do;  make.  V. 

Huila,  tofeek;  (Huillaz,  id.)  toafh. 
Huilan,  a  Beetle. 

Huirncrcz,  a  Hornet;  alVafp. 
Huis,  an  Age . 

Huift,  file  nee. 

Huitel,  a  Story.  PI.  Huitelou. 
Hide,  an  Owl. 

Humthan,  conceiv'd ;  breeding ;  ma 
hy  a  humthan,  Jh:  Is**  is  breed¬ 
ing. 


Hun, 
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H  U 

Hun.  Ar.  Sleep . 

Hunnyn,  of  us. 

Huvel,  humble. 

Huveldot,  Humility . 

Huwelwur,  (&  Huwcltfair)  a  No¬ 
bleman  ;  a  Vifcount  ;  a  Sheriff  ; 
quaf.  uchcl  wyr. 

Huwcltat,  a  Patriarch . 
Huyl-brcn,  a  Beacon . 
Huyn-dhe-fympit,  the  Lethargy . 

H  Y 

Hv,  Zy,  or  jhe. 

Hycheuyl,  very  watchful* 
Hydheyl,  Soot.  Ar. 

Hydhr,  bold.  Ib. 

Hydor,  an  Impojlor . 

Hydruk,  brittle . 

Hyeis,  an  Age;  Huis,  &  Huys,  id. 
Hyfdcr,  boldnefs . 

Hygoelcd,  Credulity ;  Superjlition . 

Hyil,  Jkrre ;  it.  f  Ar  ^ 

/Zy  A/IrrL 
Hyller,  tofollnv. 

Hylly,  might  ;  Hyllyf,  /  or 

r<7«. 

Hylwys,  to  cry  out. 

Hyrch,  to  command.  A^.  Gr. 
Hyrliau,  hurling  ;  a  Cornifli  Cuf- 
tom  of  playing  with  a  Ball : 
Hyrliau  yu*  ghen  guare  nyi, 
Hurling  is  our  /port. 

Hyfty,  hajle  ;  make  hajle . 

Hyuelar,  Noble. 

I  A 

T  They,  (fory)  his ;  her.  War 
I }  i  progath,  upon  his  Sermon. 

Ja,  but;  rather,  it.  Ice. 

Jach,  found ;  fafe;  healthy. 

Jar,  (re&iusYar)  a  Hen. 
far,  a  Stalk. 

I  C 

Icot,  below ;  Deorfum.  Cott. 

I  D 

Iahcn,  a  Bird ;  Ethcn,  id. 

Idhio,  the  Ivy  Tree. 
ldnak,  the  Eleventh. 

Idnc,  narrow ;  it.  a  Fowler.  Cott 
Idzhek,  hooting ;  founding.  Qu. 
as  Karn-Idzhck,  the  hooting 
Karn,  fo  call'd  probably  from 
the  fignificant,  prophetick  noifes 
which  confecrated  Rocks  were 
fuppos'd  by  the  Ancients  fome- 
times  to  emit. 

Idzhin,  we;  Ni  idzhin  aguclaz, 
we  fee. 

N.  B.  Two  Pronouns  pcrfonal 
for  one.  Lh.  245,  Col.  1. 

I  E 

Tedhewon,  Jews ;  Edzhcwon,  id. 
jef,  Ice. 

Jein,  Cold. 

Jen,  Cold;  it  a  Yoke. 

Jeu,  the  Ridge  of  a  Hill. 

Jevam,  a  young  Man ;  Prince ; 
Jupiter.  R. 


lfarn.  Hell ;  Als-yfam,  the  hellijh 
Cliff ;  viz.  as  deep  as  Hell. 

I  G 

Ig,  a  Hook. 

Iganz,  twenty. 

I  K 

lk,  (Yk,  Ick,  id.)  a  common  Ter¬ 
mination  of  Creeks  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  as  Pordinik,  Pradnik, 
Portyflik,  f.  a’uik,  or  guik. 

I  L 

ll,  can ,  or  may ;  ti  a  il,  thou  canjl; 
ni  illi,  he  cannot. 

II  in,  an  Elbow. 

I  M 

Impinion,  the  Brain. 

lm,  into  my. 

Impoc,  a  Kifs ;  Impog,  id. 

I  N 

ln,  they . 

Inguinor,  a  I  Workman. 

Inhans,  d<nvn  ;  In  bans  in  hal, 
down  in  the  Moor.  Qu. 
Inniadou,  Repufes \  Denyals. 
Inkois,  Frankincenfe. 

Inkois-leftr,  a  Cenfer. 

Innanz,  now. 

I  O 

Jor,  Lord ;  Bad-ior,  the  Govern¬ 
ors  Houfe.  K. 

Jorkhcs,  a  Roe;  a  She-goat. 

Jot,  Hafiy-pudding ;  Pulfe.  Cott. 
Joul,  the  Devil;  Dzhiaul,  id. 
Jowan,  John;  Dzhuan,  id. 
Jorwcrth.  W.  Edward. 

I  R 

Ira,  to  anoint. 

Irat,  fweet  Ointment. 

Irch,  Snow.  Cott.  S. 

I  S 

Is,  any  Thing  low ;  inferiour •  Gale. 
Ifcaun,  fight ;  Trcvifcaun,  a Jlight 
Dwelling. 

Ifel,  (Hall,  id.)  humble. 

Ifelhat.  Ar.  Humility. 

Ifeldor,  lowef,  or  deepef  part ;  e- 
ven  with  the  Ground. 

Ifge,  IVater.  Ar.  Vifge,  id. 

I  lion.  Chaff ;  Paha.  L. 

Iflcel,  Broth . 

Iflcinat,  to  provoke ;  to  challenge. 
Ifod,  (Ifot,  id.)  below. 

I  T 

Ithcn,  Furfe ;  Eithen,  id. 

Itliik,  immenfe;  cruel;  fat;  vali¬ 
ant;  Ithik  tra,  very  much ;  mojl 
of  all. 

Itta,  in;  Itta  *0  guili,  in  the7  (or 
my)  Bed. 

1  U 

Ives.  Ar.  Alfa. 

Jugye,  to  Judge. 


I  U 

Juh,  upon  5  Super.  L. 

Juin,A  Nail.  PI.  Juinaz,CZflyw/t L. 
Juntis,  Joints;  viz.  of  the  Limbs. 
Jvre,  Darnel. 

Junta,  a  Day ;  Dzhurna,  id. 

I  Y 

Iynk,  young. 

lyngh,  (Iynkar,  id.)  a  Youth . 

I  Z 

Izal.  Sec  Ifel. 

Iz,  Corn. 

Iz-diu,  a  Hurtle-berry. 

K  A 

Mem.  No  K,  in  the  Britifli 
Language,  (aysMoyle  Lett,  vol.ii. 
pag.  182.  till  the  Y'ear  1200. 
when  the  W  was  alfo  introduced. 

N.  B.  T  he  K  is  very  rare  in 
the  Cott  MS.  But  Mr.  Lhuyd 
often  ufes  it ;  and  by  other  Mo¬ 
dems  the  C,  K,  and  Ch,  arc  in¬ 
differently  uied. 

KAual,  a  Hive;  a  Bajket ;  \V. 
a  Hamper. 

FCaval  guanan,  a  Bee-hive. 

Kac,  a  Field. 

Radar,  Honour;  Reverence. 

Kael,  to  find. 

Kaffel,  to  /rave;  Verbs  that  want 
the  Prefcnt  Tenfe  Indicative, 
have  it  fupply'd  by  ma  d’hym- 
mo,  I  have  ;  i.  c.  there  is  to  me  ; 
Kavaz,  id. 

Raff,  (Raou,  id.)  a  Cavern.  Gale. 
Rahcn  ryd,  a  Torrent. 

Raik,  Lime. 

Kairder,  an  outward  Form  ;  jhabe. 
Rakan,  (PI.  Rakcz)  a  Cake. 

Kal,  a  Phallus;  Membrum  Virile. L, 
Kalagucli,  a  Bed  of  Straw. 
Ralanedh,  Murther . 

Ralatza,  bardtjl. 

Ralettcr,  hardnefs. 

Ralifh,  hard ;  Kulifho,  difficult . 
Rail,  crafty. 

Rallaminghi,  Tranquility;  Calm. 
Ralonnek,  valiant. 

Ramdhavas,  a  Rainbow. 

Ran,  white ;  Bara-kan,  white 
Bread. 

Rana,  tofing;  Karts,  finging. 
Kankar,  a  Crab-Jijh  ;  Rujl ;  blajl 
of  Corn.  PI.  Kcnkraz. 

Kanna,  a  Flagon. 

Kan-pur,  (f.  Kanwur)  Athleta.  a 
IVrcJller. 

Kanflcl,  a  Bajket. 

Kanvas,  to  fiout ;  rattle ;  make  a 
Noife. 

Karak,  a  Rock.  W.  Kxaig,  id. 
Kardouion,  Friends . 

Karenza,  Love. 

Karefk,  Exeter  City. 

Karctys,  a  Carrot. 

Karlath*  a  Ray-fijh ,  or  Tfjorn-lack . 
Kar  n,  a  heap  of  Rocks, or  Stones.  Lh. 
Karnedh,  a  heap  of  Slones.  W.  & 
Ir.  Raman  :  id.  it.  a  rocky  heap 
of  JVitncfs. 

Rarnkolhan,  the  handle  of  all  capon. 

Karol, 
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K  A 

Karol,  a  Choir ;  <t  Con  fort  of  Mu - 
.  fick  ;  a  Song.  Cott.  MS. 

Karo,  (Karu,  id.)  a  Stag ,  or  Deer. 
Karwcdha ;  to  Lie ;  ma’n  Ladar 
y;Karwcdha,  the  Thief  lies  :  i.  e. 
down. 

Kavacthiaz,  Covetoufnefs . 
Kavanlcis,  to  efcape. 

Kavat,  any  kind  of  Vejfel '. 

Kavarfh,  a  Cabbage . 

Kauaz,  to  have . 

Kaudarn,  a  Caldron . 

Kauh,  Dung . 

Kauz,  to  talk. 

Kaz,  Reafon  ;  Caufe. 

Kazal,  the  Arm-pit . 

Kazcr,  S/rtv. 

K  E 

Ke,  (Kci,  id.  W.  Kae,  id.)  PI. 

Keaw.  a  Hedge . 

Ke,  fall  thou  ;  go  thou . 

Kcann,  Ir.  a  Head . 

Keber,  the  Rafter  of  a  Houfe ;  a 
Beam  of  Timber .  it.  pro  Cheber. 
Kcbiftcr,  d  Halter . 

Kedha,  a yi//. 

Kedva,  an  Ajftmbly . 

Kcer,  ;  A f eft  ion :  Carer, 
Kerd,  Ker,  id. 

Keftrys,  between . 

Keg,  CW ;  Kog,  id.  Cott. 
Kegaz,  Hemlock . 

Keghin,  a  She- Cook  :  a  Kitchen . 
Kchedzhc,  ^  reaching ,  or  Jlr etch¬ 
ing  °f  tb*  Body. 

Kei ,  a  Dog:  (Ki,  id.)  PI.  Ken; 

Gi,  id.  in  compof. 

Kcin,  the  Back. 

Kcinak,  Shad-fifi). 

Kcirch,  Oj/j;  Bara  Keirch, 

Bread.  Cott. 

Kekyffrys,  likewife. 

Kelcgcl,  a  Cup :  Calix.  L.  Cott. 
Kelin,  the  Weed  ofjlanding  Pools. 
Kclinen,  the  Holy  Tree . 

Kclioncn,  a  Fly  ;  Kilionen,  id. 
Keliok  reden,  the  Ferncock  :  Graf 
hopper. 

Kelli,  a  Grove.  Cott.  Lh. 
Kellys,  fallen :  lojl ;  Killys,  id. 

a  Kelly,  to  lofe . 

Kclrae,  to  bind.  See  Colmye. 
Kclmy,  to  tbrujl  in. 

Kcmbra,  a  Britan ;  Chi  an  Kem- 
bra,  the  Houfe  of  a  Britan.  PI. 
Kembrion. 

Kemcr,  to  take. 

Kemcrys  (  Hemerys,  Kemcrag, 
&  Gemcra^,  id.)  taken.  Pa. 
Kemifkys,  mixed:  a  Mixture. 
Ken,  althd  :  before :  otherwife  : 
as  if. 

Ken,  pity  :  Hcbken,  without  pity. 
KcneuaU  to  dine. 

Ken  in  cynoc,  Gar  lick. 

Keniat,  a  Singer . 

Kcnkraz,  Crabs. 

Kcnnkia,  to  contend. 

Kens,  rather ;  before  that ;  Kyns, 
id.  &  be  fur  e-hand. 

Kenfa;  firjl  \  chief ;  Kenza,  id. 


K  E 

Kcnfemmyn,  e'er -now. 

Kcnfenna,  e'er  that. 

Kentrow,  Nails ;  (  Claves.  L. ) 
Spurs. 

Kcnyver,  rvery\  (Kanifcr,id.)a//y. 
Kcnzhoha,//;*  morning ;  En  kewz- 
boha,  in  the  Morning. 

Kcpar,  as ;  Evenas ;  jurcly. 

Ker,  a  Dwarf  far  away\  procul, 
L. 

Kcrd,  Affection. 

Kcrden,  the  Mountain  Ajh. 
Kcrdinen,  a  Branch ,  or  Bough. 
Kcrdy,  Cords . 

Kcrghys,  made  ready. 

Kerh,  Oats ;  Kcrh-iz,  Oat-Corn. 
Kcrhcz,  to  fetch ;  Kerhys,  re¬ 
moved  ;  gone. 

Kern,  a  Horn\  Kernias,  Kerniat, 
a  Piper. 

Kerna.  trembled ;  Ev  rigkerna,  he 
did  tremble ;  Krenna,  id. 
Kcrnat,  a  Pipe ;  a  Blower  of  a 
Clarion. 

Kcrnou,  Cornwall ;  fo  Cymru. 
^  W.  Wales.  R. 

Kcmuak,  Corni/h ;  of  or  belonging 
to  Cornwall. 

Kcroin,  a  Cup. 

Kerrys,  Loved. 

Kcfcr,  Haiti  Kezzar,  id. 

Kefkar,  Poverty. 

Kefker,  to  wander. 

Kclkewetha,  familiar . 

Kct,  Adv.  implying  an  equality, 
as  Kettoth,  as  foots  as. 

Kctchys,  taken. 

Ketella,yi ;  in  fuch  manner. 
Kctclma,  this  manner. 

Kctep,  every. 

Kcth,  People ;  the  fame ;  fuch ;  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Kcthel,  a  little  Knife  ;  a  Knife . 
Kerthcs,  to  walk ;  Gcrthes,  id. 
Ketorva,  the  Groin ;  inguen. 
Kettoth,  as. 

Kctwell,  to  keep. 

Kcuar,  a  Storm. 

Keuar-diu-mis,  December. 
Keveiep,  alike. 

Kcwvras,  help. 

Kewfeli,  to  Jpeak ;  Kcwfens,  they 
fpake . 

Keyfon,  Charge ;  Accufation. 

Kcz,  a  Cheefe ;  Kczn,  id. 

Kezan,  a  Clod,  orTurf  PI.  Kezau. 

K  I 

Ki,  go  thou. 

Kibbal,  a  Buckctt ;  a  little  Tub. 

Ar.  Quibcll,  id. 

Kibmiaz,  leave ;  Cummyaz,  id. 
Kidniadh,yfoftf»n*r;  Kidniaz,  Har- 
veft\  Kyniau,  id. 

Kidnio,  a  Dinner. 

Kigcl,  a  Di/laff. 

Kigliu,  Flejh-Colour. 

Kigucr,  a  Fork  \  Furca.  L. 

Kil,  a  Neck;  Chil,  id.  Polkil,  top 
of  the  Neck. 

Killip,  to  lye  along ;  Killynia,  to 
lye /helving , 


K  I 

Kilymmiar,^  Pigeon  Houfe ;  Klym- 

^  miar,  id. 

Kimer,  (  for  Kcimawr)  a  great 
Dog. 

Kinak,  a  Worm .  PI.  Kinakas. 

Kinbyk,  a  1 1  ether-goat. 

Kinethcl,  a  Generation. 

Kinin,  a  Leek. 

Kingiier,  (fee  Kiguer)  Cott.  Qu. 

Kinnis,  Fewel. 

Kio,  a  Snipe. 

Kitha,  to  hide. 

K  L 

Kledli,  a  Trench ,  (PI.  Kledhiou) 
a  Dyke  ;  Kleudh,  id.  Scots 
Cluith,  as  Alduith.  W.  Clawd, 
as  Clawd  Oft  a ;  Offa’s  Dyke. 

Klcdha.  See  Clethe. 

Klcvaz  y  man  tedh,  the  Stone  in 
the  Kidneys. 

Klcvct,  the  hearing. 

Klihi,  Ice. 

Klittro,  to /him-,  o  cs  klittra,  that 
is  Jhining . 

Klodzhaz,  a  Harrow ;  to  Harrow. 
ma  e  a  Klodzhaz,  he  Harrows. 

Kloppek,  Lame ;  a  Cripple.  See 
Clof,  id. 

Klunk,  to  fwallow.  f.  Qu. 

Klut,  a  Rag ;  a  Clout. 

Klut-leftre,  a  Di/h-clout . 

KJuydduy  vron,  (for  Kleudhyvron) 
the  Breajl. 

K  N 

KncfF,  forry . 

Kncu-glan,  a  Fleece  of  Wool. 

Knifkan,  a  Flagon. 

Knyfan,  a  kiazzle ;  Guedan  kny- 
fan,  a  HazzJe  Tree. 

K  O 

K6,  remembrance ;  Ema  Ko  dho 
vi,  1  remember. 

Koat,  (for  Colt)  a  Wood\  Kuz,  id. 

Kober,  Copper  ;  Brafs. 

ICodna,  a  Neck. 

Kodna-guidn,  a  white  Neck ;  i.  e. 
a  Weazel. 

Kodna-huilen,  a  Lirp-iving. 

Koeten,  a  £>noit ;  as  Koetcn  Ar¬ 
thur,  Arthur  s  Quoit. 

Koifen,  the  Calamus ,  or  Jweet  Cane. 

Koit,  a  Wood\  as  Pcnkoit.  VV. 
Coed. 

Koit-gath,  a  wild  Cat ;  i.  e.  A 
JKood  Cat. 

Kok,  a  Beat ;  Skath,  id. 

Kolan,  a  Cole. 

Kolaimack,  contagious ,  a  Colon, 
a  Heart . 

Kolia z,  failing. 

Koll,  Ir.  a  Head. 

Kollcl,  a  Knife ;  a  Graving  In - 
Jlrumcnt.  See  Col  tel. 

Kollet,  Lofs  \  Damage. 

Koloin,  a  fVhelp. 

Komolek,  dark. 

Kone,  Supper.  PI.  Konnes. 

Koncriok,  mad. 

Kontlez,  gatlserd. 

Kophcr,  a  Box ;  Kopher-braz,  a 
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K  O 

Kor,  Beer ;  Ale,  Wax ;  a  Malt 
Dwarf ;  Korcv,  id.  i.  c.  Ale. 

Kor,  W.  a  Sheep-  Ir.  Kaor,  id. 

Korhlan,  a  Burying-place;  a  Sheep - 
fold.  W. 

Korn,  (C.  W.  Ar.)  * 

Kern,  id. 

ICornat,  #  Corner  ;  angulus.  L. 

Korolli,  to  Dance . 

Korres,  female  Dwarf 

Korfcx^  &*</  ;  Stalk ;  <7  Squill. 

Kortez,  /a 

Koruedha,  /a  //V  <&tt//7  ;  /$  Z/V. 

Kofgar,  Lads  ;  ifyyr ;  ( ling,  ca¬ 
ret)  it.  a  Guard . 

Kofgaza,  jfozrfSr,  or  defend  thou  ; 
Kofgezyz,  faded. 

Kofkor,  depending  ;  Den  kofleor, 
a  Tenant . 

Kofkough,  ye ;  a  Kufge, 

Kofoua,  to  lift  up. 

Koftan,  a  Buckler ,  or  Target  ;  <7 
Defence. 

Koth,  OA£ 

Kov,  (Kyv,  id.)  anfwcrs  to  the 
Latin  Con,in  Confirmo,  &c.  as 
Kovlcnucl,  &  Collenucl,  to 

fuUfill. 

Kouaith-livcr,  a  Manual. 

Kouat,  a  great  Storm .  Qu. 

Kouaz,  to  get ;  to  enjoy:  Potior.  L. 

Kovlenuel,  to  fulfill  ;  Koullcn- 
weugh,  fuUfill  ye. 

Koulter,  the  Culter  of  a  Plough . 

Kovys,  mindful ;  retnembring. 

Kouz,  (Koums,  id.)  Difcourfe  ; 
Talk. 

Kowl,  Broth ;  Evos  kowl,/i//>  up 
your  Broth. 

Kozal,  flow  ;  foft.  See  Kuzal. 

K  J 

Krag,  Provifion ; 

Kra-ma,  //*  //cf. 

Kramia,  to  creep. 

Krampothan, a  Fritter.  PL  Kram- 
pedh. 

Kranag,  a  Frog. 

Krcis,  a  Smock ;  a  Shirty  Hevcz,id. 

Kren,  a  Spring ;  a  Source ;  Pcdn 
an  kren,  the  head  of  the  Spring. 
Gr.  K^m. 

Krefoaz,  increas'd ;  An  Devaz  yn 
krefhaz,  the  Sheep  are  increas'd. 

KrefSa,  to  increafe. 

Kreftudnian,  Cbrijtians ;  Krifto- 
nion,  id. 

Kr c\\  flout :  Jlrong ;  Cref.  id. 

Krcvan,  a  Crujl. 

Krevdar,  the  chief  Point  of  Bufi - 
nefs ;  firmamen.  L. 

Krib,  a  Ridge ;  Krib  an  Chi, 
Ridge  of  the  Houfe. 

Kriba-mel,  a  Hony-comh. 

Kriban,  a  Comb ;  the  Crejl  of  a 
Lap-wingy  or  other  Bird ;  a  Tuft; 
a  Plume. 

Kribia,  to  Card ;  to  Comb. 

Kridzhi,  to  think ;  conjecture. 

Kriha,  to  call ;  Name  ;  to  cry . 

Krio,  to  weep. 


K  R 

Kriv,  crude;  rmv;  bold. 
Krobman,  a  Hook. 

Krodar,  a  Sieve. 

Krogan,  a  Shell.  PI.  Krogin. 
Krohan,  the  Skin  ;  Hyde. 
Kronek,  a  Toad ;  Kronek  melyn, 
a  Frog. 

Kronkia,  to  bcaty  or Jlrike. 

Krois,  a  Crofs ;  Krouz,  id. 

Krou,  a  Hutt ;  Krou  moh,  a 
Hog's-Jiy*. 

Kroude,  a  Fiddle. 

Krum,  crooked ;  crobm,  id. 

Krun.  W.  round. 

Kruft,  an  Afternoon's  Luncheon. 
Kryhiaz,  to  Neigh  as  a  Horfe. 
Kiyk,  a  Hillock ,  Lor  Kryg,  id. 
Ir.  Kruach,  id. 

Krylliaz,  cuHd;  bleu  krylliaz, 
curl d  Hair. 

Kryflat,  a  Hawk. 

Kryvedhc,  a  Bed. 

K  U 

Kuarc,  a  Quarry;  Fodina.  L. 
Kuartan,  the  fourth  part  of  any 
thing. 

Kuaz,  a  Shower  of  Rain. 

Kudnik,  Crafty  \  Cunning. 

Kucia,  if;  Si  5  L. 

Kucr,  Hemp;  it.  pro  keuar,<i Jlorm. 
Khuero,  Cruel;  fierce.  Sec  Hucro, 
rough ,  id. 

Kueth,  (or  Gwcth,)  Chatting. 
Kuethiou,  Chaths;  Kucthiou  kod- 
Pcnna,  Neck -cloths. 

Kuf,  wife. 

Kugol,  a  Monk's  Cowl . 

Kuhuthe,  to  betray;  Kyhydha,  id. 
Kuik,  a  Blinkard ;  One-eyd. 
Kuilkcn,  a  Frog. 

Kuilkiorcs,  a  Wafp. 

Kuillan,  a  S^uilly  or  Reed. 
Kuillioc,  an  Augur ;  Kuillioccs, 
.7  TVitcb. 

Kuit,  a  Wood;  (  Koit,  Kuz,  id.) 

Penkuit,  head  of  the  Wood. 
Kuithizi,  Keepers;  Guardians. 
Kul,  Lean:  Maccr.  L. 

Kulhu,  a  Beard  of  Corn. 

Kulliag,  aCock;  Kclioc,  id. 
Kulliag-gini,  a  Turly- cock;  &  Jar- 
Gini,  a  Turkey-hen. 

Kulliaghaz,  a  Drake ,or  Cock-duck. 
Kulin,  Chaff. 

Kulfte,  could'Jl ;  Mar  kulfte,  if 
thou  could'Jl. 

Kuluwi,  to  lighten;  Idzhi  Kuluwi 
ha  tredna,  it  Lightens  and  Thun¬ 
ders. 

Kundura,  a  Pofly  or  Stake. 
Kunivias,  Sheers.  V.  Ef  a  Kuni- 
vias  e  dhevaz,  he  Jhetrs  his  Sheep. 
Kur,  the  Coa/t ,  or  border  of  the 
Country. 

Kurkath,  a  Ram-cat. 

Kurtaz,  lingering.  See  Kortcs. 
Kufga,  to  fleep . 

Kuth,  (1 1.  a  Head)  a  Cody  or 

Hujk. 

Kuthu,  Chaff ;  Kutha  pez,  Peafe - 

Cods. 


K  U 

Kuthyl,  Harm. 

Kuz,  Wood;  (W.  Kocd)  PI. 

Kozoti.  • 

Kuzal,  clear ;  ferene ;  foft;  plea - 
fant. 

K  Y 

Ky,  a  Dog ;  Kei,  id. 

Kydaz,  fallen:  Cothas,  id. 
Kydhman,  a  Companion:  a  Friend. 
Kydhon ;  a  Ring-dove ;  a  Pigeon  : 
a  Dove. 

Kydiorch,  (Kytiorch.  Cott.  id.) 

a  male  Kid :  a  Roebuck. 
Kydynnou,  Lair  of  the  Head. 
Kyftris,  in  refpcfl  of. 

Kydys,  (&  Kcfys)  found. 

Ky  g,  Flejh. 

Kylednak,  fincere. 

Kylhan,  a  Knife ;  Kolhcn,  id. 
Kylighi,  Cockle-fijells. 

Kyll,  can  ;  Mar  a  kyll ;  if  he  can. 
Kylmys,  ( Kclniys) bound ;  thruft  in. 
Kylobman,  a  Pigeon. 

Kylyrion,  the  Bcwels  ;  Entrails. 
Kymmis,  fo  much  :  every  :  always; 

Kynnys  &  Kemmvs,  id. 
Kymmilk-bleid,  (or  Ki ;  a  Linx) 
"  <*  fpotted  Beajl ;  Hanchi,  id. 
Kympez,  always ;  as  much  as ,  id. 
f.  as  kymmis. 

Kyn,  Head:  Prince:  as  Kyn-vc- 
lyn  foil.  Cujiobelin,  i.  c.  yellow 
Head.  R. 

Kvnak,  a  Loufe;  Tinea  capitis.  L. 
Kyndan,  a  Debt. 

Kyniji,  a  Rabbit. 

Kynncn,  Strife;  ind.  f.  Trckyn* 
nen,  a  Town  of  flrife. 

Kyntl,  to  gat!)cr  :  collet?. 
Kynyphan,  a  Nut. 

Kyriak,  a  Pimple. 

Ry rtaz,  to flay  beh'i nd ;  remaneo  L. 

t0  fl‘*p  ;  (Kufga,  id.  qu.) 
Kyflyl,  Counj'el.  PL  kyflylgou. 
Kyftris,  between. 

Kyuedh,  a  Fellow  :  a  Colltgue. 
Kyvccthcr,  Omnipotent.  Cott. 
Kyvclak,  a  Woodcock. 

Kyucras,  help:  fuccour. 

Kyvctha,  drunk. 

Kyvcthidog,  able:  potent. 

Kyulat,  a  Cover  lit. 

Kyw,  ^  Chick.  W. 

Kyzalath,  Peace  ;  Kufual,  id. 
Kyzalatha,/^  reconcile:  makefriends; 
make  Peace. 

KyzauJeth,  (Cott.  id.)  Peace. 

L  A 

L  is  fometimes  premis'd  for 
found  fake,  as  guedhan  Lavalu, 
(for  Avalu)  an  Apple-tree. 

T  Aboucc,  a  Bird.  Ar. 

^  Labfcou,  coarfe  Diet :  poor 
Meat. 

Lader,  a  Thief :  purra  ladcr,  the 
veryej 1  Thief:  (Ladron,  id.)  PI. 
Ladrou. 

Laduit,  nothing. 

Ladn,  a  Bank.  Qu. 

Lae,  high. 

Lafcrrya,  to  work  :  Lavyrrys, 
wrought :  labour'd . 

Lagam, 
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Lagjyp,  a  Pool ,  or  Lake ;  Lagucn. 
Ar. 

Lagas,  the  Lve ;  Lagat,  id.  Le- 
gadzho,  id.  Lagas-aucl,  the 
l Feather's  Eye  ;  the  l Ft  at  her  Dog* 

Lagat,  id.  PI.  Lcgcit.  Cott. 

Laha,  a  Law .  PI.  Lays. 

Laian,  Loyal;  Good ;  Leal,  id. 
diflaian,  unfaithful :  fediticus, 

Laincs,  a  Nun.  See  Lcancs. 

Lait,  (Lath,  Lcath,  id.)  Milk.  W. 
Blich.  Ar.  Lcth,  id. 

Laka,  worfe ;  Lac  k  a,  id. 

Lakka,  a  Well;  a  Pit. 

Lam,  fpace. 

Lan,  a  Church  ;  a  Refl ;  an  Inclo- 
fure :  y n  Lan,  in  Refl. 

Lan.  Ar.  Furfe,  or  Gorjl. 

Lanck,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Church :  As  Infula  Lcnach,  (a 
little  Ifland  near  die  Shores  of 
Anglcfca)  i.  c.  Infula  Ecclefi- 
ajlica  propter  Sanfios  ibi  Jepultos. 

Lanherch,  a  Forefl ;  an  inclos'd 
IFood. 

Lol,  to  fpeak .  See  Laul. 

Laouer,  a  Trough . 

Lappior,  a  Dancer.  Cott. 

Lappiorcs,  a  She- dancer. 

Lafchc,  Jlrongly. 

Lafk,  a  Cradle ;  Lcfk,  id. 

Latha,  to  kill;  (Ladh,  id.)  Han- 
tcr  c  Ladha,  to  half  kill  him . 

Lau,  a  Hand ;  Lof,  id.  Layff,  Sc 
Leyff,  id.  La,  Ar.  id. 

Lavalou,  Apples ;  for  Avalon. 

Lavar,  a  Saying  ;  Proverb  ;  Book. 
PI.  Leftrou.  Ar.  Lcnfr,  id, 

Laucnez,  Joy. 

Laverfough,  ye  have  fpoien. 

Laul,  to  Jay ;  Ema  radn  a  laul, 
there  are  fonie  who  fay. 

Launter,  a  Lantern. 

Lavrak,  a  Breeches  ;  Lavarrak,  Sc 
Laudr,  id. 

Lavrok-pan,  an  Apron . 

Laufq,  flack ;  loofle. 

Lavur,  fweet. 

Lawennck,  merry. 

Lays  ,GY<r//;(  for  glaz,  id.)Glays,id. 

Laz,  Las,  Land\  von  Laz,  tlx  fur- 
t!hfl  Land ;  i.  c.  the  Land * s-end. 
L  E 

Lc,  a  Place  \  it.  left. 

Leal,  faithful ;  loyal  \  innocent . 

Lean,  flat ;  Lchan,  id. 

Llcan,  a  Pilchard. 

Lean  a,  to  fill:  full  fill:  Lcnal,  fill  ye. 

Lcanes.  Ar.  A  f acred  Virgin . 

Lear,  Ir.  the  Sea. 

Leas,  many. 

Lcath,  Milk ;  half.  Ir.  Sc  W.  as 
Lhcdiaith,  half  Language ,  or 
Barbarifm. 

Lcau-cwig,  a  Fawn.  Cott.  Loch 
c\v  hie,  id. 

Lcauh,  a  Calf ;  Loch,  id.  Ar. 
Lcvc,  id.  it.  the  Ague.  PI.  Lee, 
parcan  Lee,  the  Calves  Field. 

Leb,  which  ;  Lcbba,  whom ;  whs. 

Lcbbcn,  now ;  mcrough  Lcbben, 
fee  now  ;  look  now. 


Lebma,  to  wet ,  or  Jharpen ;  ind. 
Lcmmys,  Jharpen  d. 

Lech,  a  flat  Rock.  W,  id.  Ar,  id. 
Ir.  Leac,Lch,id.  iud.Crum-leh, 
a  crooked  flat  Stone. 

Ledan,  large,  bread.  Ar.  Lcad- 
an,  id. 

Lcdan-cn,  ( Ledan -Lcs, id.)  Plan- 
.tan. 

Lediaith,  a  Barbarifm. 

Lcdnow,  whittles;  fw  culling- do  a  tin. 

Ledres,  flolen. 

Ledzhek,  a  Heifer. 

Ledior,  a  Reader ;  Lediorcs,  a 
Female  Reader.  Cott. 

Lcdhann,  a  Sur-namc  :  i.  c.  name 
fr&n  a  Place. 

Lcefmam,  a  Step-mother.  Ar. 

Leff,  a  V dee ;  it.  a  Hand. 

Legaft,  a  Lobfler;  pi.  Lcgelli.  it. 
a  Polypus  Fijh. 

Lcgriaz,*  change^  Legry*, changed. 

Lch,  a  flat  Stone  ;  W.  Llhech,id. 
PI.  Lehau. 

Lcid,  an  Offspring ;  Lwyth,  id. 

Lein,  a  Dinner  ;  a  Feafl. 

Leith,  a  Tribe ,  or  IVareL  Sec  Lcid. 

Lemal,  to  leap ;  Lebmal,  &  Lcm- 
mell,  id. 

Lcmmyn,  now ;  but. 

Lcmmys, /harp;  jharpen d ;  Lcym, 
id. 

Lcmpia,  lame. 

Lcn,/«//;  Lean  ;  Lucn;  Lwn,  id. 
It.  honefl. 

Lcn.  Ar.  a  Pond  of ) landing  Wa¬ 
ter.  It.  a  kind  of  Blanket  ;  fa- 
gum.  L  ;  a  Jhort  Cloak. 

Lencz,  a  Ling  Fijh.  PI.  Lcnezou. 

Lenol,  the  Tide  ;  Lcnol  Mor,  Tide 
of  the  Sea. 

Lcr,  a  Floor ;  a  bottom  ;  the  Earth. 
it.  Warier,  after ;  Warilcr, 
after  him. 

Les,  breadth .  Ar.  A  Court -hall  ; 
Lez,  W.  Lhys,  id. 

Les,  profit ;  it.  any  Herb. 

Lcs-dcrth,  Febrifuge  ;  Lefderthcn. 

Lcf-dufhoc,  Bctcny . 

Les-cngoc,  the  Sunflower-,  the 
Marygold. 

Lcfkyz,  burning ;  Karn  Lcfkyz, 
the  Rocks  of  burning. 

Lefkyad,  a  burning  Coal.  W. 
Llofgiad,  id. 

Lcf-luit,  Mug-wort ;  white  JFhore- 
hound. 

Lcf-fcrchoc,  tfx  Burr ;  Burr  dock. 

Lefter,  a  Slip.  PI.  Liflri. 

Leflezius,  l/wzy. 

I^eftre,  a  Dijh ;  any  thing  that 
holds,  or  receives  another  thing , 
as  Cantuil-leftrc,  a  Candle-flick. 
Lcth,  fide ;  Sc. 

Lctfliar,  a  Frying-pan. 

Lcthys,  killed.  See  Latha. 

Leu,  the  Rudder  of  a  Ship  j  ind. 
Leuiut,  a  Pilot. 

Lie  vain,  to  lament.  R. 

Levar,  the  Bark  of  a  Tree. 

Lcven,  bald ;  fmoot/j ;  Por-levcn, 
the  fmooth  Port. 
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Lcucnik,  ( Louan,  Sc  Loucnak,id.) 
pleafant. 

Lcuend-lac,  fweet  Milk.  Cott. 
Lcucrith,  id. 

Lcvercll,  fpeak  Lcvcrys,  fold. 
Lcuiar,  a  Dyer. 

Lcuilloit,  the  Milt  j  fpleen • 

Lcuirgo,  the  Seale  fifb. 

Leuiut,  a  Pilot ;  Mafler  of  a  Ship . 
Lcur,  a  piece  of  fiat ,  even  Ground. 
Ar. 

Lew,  a  Lyon. 

Lewtc,  indeed. 

Lczow,  Bretagne ;  Armorica. 
Lezr,  a  Skin.  Ar.  Leather . 
Lczron,  the  Thighs.  Ar. 

L  I 

Li,  a  Breakfafl. 

Liam,  a  Knot ,  or  Tye. 

Lian,  Li  mien ;  Lien.  Ar. 

Liana,  to  bury.  Ib. 

Lian-buz,  a  Table-cloth. 

Lian  duylou,  a  Hand-cloth ,  a  Nap¬ 
kin. 

Lian-gueli,  a  Bcdflxet.  it.  Co¬ 
dex.  L. 

Liafdcr,  Plenty,  Wealth. 

Liaz,  thick  \  clofe  m,  frequent ;  much. 
Liaz-trc,  often. 

Lie.  Ar.  Wanton. 

Liden,  qu.  This  is  your  Liden  ; 

i.  c.  this  is  your  way  of  talking . 
Lidzhiu,  Aftses. 

Liean,  qu.  Penny-1  igan;  qu.  i.  e. 
lafl  Stake  lajl  Penny  \  Pcnny- 
lefs. 

Lligrucr,  a  Barbarifm  in  Speech  ; 
Llcdiaith,  id. 

Lill,  Lafcivious  ;  Trelill,  a  Tozvn 
of  IFantonnefs. 

Lin,  a  Lake  j  it.  Flax.  Ar.  a 
Pond. 

Linaz,  (Linhaclen,  id.)  a  Nettle . 
Linva,  to  flow,  Linvat,  an  In¬ 
undation.  Ar. 

Linyn,  Tljrcad ;  Tarn. 

Lit,  a  Feafl ;  a  Merryment ;  Lit. 

an  Ilis,  the  IFakes  of  a  Parijh. 
Lithercn,  Letters.  Cott. 

Litiauc,  angry. 

Lituen,  a  Pipe.  Cott. 

Liu,  Colour  ;  ind.  Liuiar,  a  Dyer ; 

Liuor,  a  Painter. 

Livan,  tlx  Leaf  of  a  Book. 

Livern,  the  Ancle-lone ;  Lifcm,  id. 
Liumelct,  (  minium  ;  L.  )  Red- 
lead;  Pairtt. 

Livris,  frejh  ;  Lez  livris,  frejb 
Milk.  Ar. 

Liy,  ar.  Egg. 

Liz,  a  Gulf  of  JFater  between  two 
Lands.  Hal. 

Lizcr,  an  Epiflle.  At. 

Lizherd,  (the  Southcrmoft  Pro¬ 
montory  of  England,  quaf.  Li- 
azherd,  much  thrufl  out,)  a  pro¬ 
jecting  Headland.  See  Herdya, 
to  thrufl  out. 

L  O 

Lo,  a  Spoon;  Loc.  Cott.  id.  Pb 
Leu. 

Loaki 
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Loak,  qu.  Do,  Loak ,  i.  c.  Do, 
I  pray . 

Loar,  enough ;  Laur,  Lur,  id.  it. 
the  Moon . 

Lobmaz,  rz  kind  of  Bream  Fiji). 

Loch,  a  Calf \  Cott. 

Lodes,  the  Herb ,  Artemifia . 

Lodn,  <2  Bullock .  PI.  Lodnou. 

Lodn,  a  Sluggard -,  Lodn  an  par- 
nu,  fucb  a  Sluggard! 

Lodn-davas,  a  Wether  Sheep. 

Lodr,  (  PI.  Lydrau  )  Stockings -, 
Breeches.  Lydrou,  id. 

Lodzhon,  (fee  Lodn)  any  Bullock. 

Loe,  qu.  Cott.  Regula. 

Logan,  f.  Jhaking ;  qu.  a  Logan 
Stone,  viz.  a  rocking,  moving. 
Stone. 

Logel,  a  Pocket.  Cott.  LogheI,id. 

Loggas,  Mice ;  Treloggas,  Mice- 
Town. 

Logoden,<7  Aloufe-,  Lygodzhen,id. 

Logoden  fer.  Calf  of  the  Leg. 

Loaofa,  (Hlodofa,  id.)  wild  Saf¬ 
fron  ;  Dog's- bane. 

Lonath,  a  Kidney. 

Lor,  a  Staff,  (Lorch,  id.  Cott.) 
it.  a  Floor  \  the  Earth ;  the  Moon. 

Lofk,  Cornfmut  :  JJJlilago.  L. 

Lofq,  a  burning.  Ar.  id. 

Loft,  a  Tail*,  a  Rump.  PI.  Lofio. 

Lofbg,  a  Fox :  (Loftek,  id.)  qua 
large  Tail. 

Lolliydan,  a  Beaver. 

Lov,  a  Hand.  . 

Lovan,  a  Rope:  Loch-Iovan,  a 
Rope  of  the  watry  Place. 

Louan,  pretty:  chearful:  Louen. 
Cott.  Merry  mint. 

Loven,  a  Bed. 

Lovennan,  A  IVeazcL 

Lougurchel,  Utcnfil :  any  thing  for 
Uje. 

Loui,  to  wax  moldy  :  Louedy.  Ar. 
id. 

Lotim,  a  drop  of  Water. 

Lour,  down,  downward :  ind.  f. 
a  Low  ring  Look. 

Loufaoucn,  Grafs:  Herbage.  L. 

Louzal),  to  unlofe ;  Laxo.  L. 

Llow,  Chief:  W.  Lloworch,  a 
Chief:  a  Governor. 

Lowarth,  a  Garden ;  Luar,  id. 

Low ene,  Joy :  Lowan,  gladly. 

Lower,  many :  Lower  Le,  many 
Places. 

Lowyz,  Gray :  W.  Lhuyd,  id. 
Ludzh. 

Loyen,  a  Loufe. 

Loys,  ( Aloys,  id.)  f  owing. 

Lozou,  Ajhes. 

L  U 

Lu,  the  Vulgar  :  the  Mob. 

Liu,  an  Army.  Cott.  Ly,  id. 

Luan,  a  Houfe.  PI.  Lou. 

Luar.  See  Lowarth. 

Luarn,  (Lucrn,  id.)  a  Fox. 

Lucar,  a  Bell-place  \  Clecha,  id. 

Lhuch.  W.  a  Lake.  Ir.  Loch. 

Luder,  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  :  a 
Ruler. 

Ludin,  a  Meadow. 


Ludnou,  Cattle  :  reban  Ludnu,  ly 
the  Cattle. 

Luedik,  finking. 

Luck,  enough.  Qu. 

Lucrid,  fweet  Milk.  Ar. 

Lluefu,  to  be  Calm. 

Lug,  a  Tower.  Ar.  a  Crow. 
Lugu.  PI.  Crows ;  Riivens. 
Lugarn,  a  Candle ;  a  Lamp. 
Luhas,  Lightning. 

Luid,  Battle-array. 

Luid,  a  Precinft.  Sec  Lcid. 

Luir,  the  Aloon. 

LIun,  a  Lake  ;  Gale.  Sec  Lin. 
Lur,  enough. 

Luihan,  a  Herb  ;  Lyzuan,  id. 
Luu-Liftri,  a  Fleet ;  a  Ship-army. 
Luwct,  Lightning. 

Luworch-guit,  a  Shrub  ;  Lyuorch 
guydh,  id. 

Llwyn,  a  Grove.  PI.  Lhwynau.  R. 
Sec  Lhyn. 

L  Y 

Lyble,  the  Infcription ;  CharaSIer, 
Llydaw.  W.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Shore. 

Lyder,  a  Prefident  of  a  Country ; 
ar.  Officer  of  State.  See  Luder. 
Cott. 

Lyfr,  a  Book .  PI.  Lyffrou. 
Lygodzhan,  a  Aioufe.  PI.  Logaz. 
Llygud,  the  Eye.  See  Lagad. 
Lyhuetha,  to  Lock ;  Lyhuctha  dar- 
ras,  to  lock  the  Door. 

Lyk  laur,  enough ;  it.  Luek,  & 
Laver,  id. 

Llymman.  VV.  an  Enfign ;  Flag. 
Lvn,  Humour ;  Water,  it.  altho\ 
Lhyn,  a  Grove ;  as  Pcllyn,  or 
Pellhyn,  the  Head  of  the  Grove. 
W.  id. 

Lynncth,  Offspring ;  Lineage. 
Lyrgh,  after-,  War  ylyrgh,  after 
that. 

Lip,  a  Manor  Houfe ;  Lees.  Ar. 

a  Royal  Houfe,  or  Court. 

Lyv,  a  Deluge. 

Lyuorch-guydh,  Suckers  of  Trees ; 
young  Sprouts. 

Lyw,  a  Countenance  ;  Complexion. 
Lywar,  Liquor. 

Lyzuan,  a  Herb,  or  Plant. 

M  A 

AT  A,  this -,  Den  ma,  this  Man-, 
^  it.  pro  ymma,  is*,  a  V.it.  my. 
Mab,  a  Son ;  PI.  Meib.  Ar.  map; 

Ir.’  Mak. 

Mabaulavar,  an  Infant. 
Mabmeidrin,  a  Fofier  Child. 
Mach,  a  Bail.  PI.  Meichian. 
Machenno,  to  be  Bail  for  any  one. 
Machno,  defenfiblt  Places. 
Madam,  (for,  me  vadam)  1  will. 
Maderc,  the  Herb ,  Sinitia.  Cott. 
Qu. 

Madhekneth,  Phyfick.  (Ir.  f.) 
Madra,  to  Jludy. 

Mae],  Steel ;  (Mctaph.)  Hardnefs -, 
Armour  ;  Tegvacl,  fairly  arm'd* 
Macl-gyn,  Vulcan.  R. 

Macn,  a  Stone •;  a  Reck. 


Maen-flent,  a  FSnt-foru.  % 

Macnglaudh.  Ar.  a  Quarry;  in 
Comifh,  a  Trench  of  Stone-, 
Macngledh,  id. 

Macr,  (Mair.  Cott.  id.)  a  Lord ; 
Meftcr,  id.  u  Ccltis,  Pritpcfi- 
44  tus,  a  quo  Major  Angl.  non 
44  a  Latino  fonte.”  Key  11.  305. 

Maerbuit,  a  Steward*,  i.  c.  a  Dtfi 
penfcr,or  Qrderer  of  Food.  Cott. 

Maes,  a  Field.  R.  Gale.  Ar. 

Maeth,  Nourijbvient.  Ar. 

Macthu,  to  Bcfi ,  or  beat  one. 

Mag,  to  breed-,  Mcgyz,  &  Mig- 
hyz,  bred. 

Maga,  to  feed-,  nourijh .  it.  Com. 

Maga,  as ;  inaga  Tck,  as  fair ;  fo. 

Magata,  aifo. 

Magdulans,  the  Pot-herb-,  Cole- 
wort. 

Magi,  a  blur,  or  blot. 

Maglen,  a  Haltei‘ ;  a  Snare ;  f.  a 
Magal.  W.  Er.fnaring. 

Magon,  a  Field-,  a  Houfe-,  Ma- 
gwyr,  a  Habitation  ;  a  walled 
Dwelling* W.R .  und.  C.  Mach¬ 
no.  PI. 

Maidor,*if  Innkeeper ;  Caupo.Cott. 
a  Vi  Shi  oiler  ;  a  Suttler. 

Maillart,  a  Drake ;  Ar.  Engl,  a 
Mollard. 

Maifter-Mcibion,  a  Scholl- mafer. 
Cott. 

Mako  dho  vi,  I  remember ;  (Per- 
koh.  Sec  Ko,  Kovys.)  there  is 
Remembrance  to  me. 

Mai,  a  Joint.  PI.  Malou.  Ar.  a 
kind  of  Sack.  it.  That. 

Malan.  Ar.  A  Sheaf  of  Com . 

Male,  a  Path  Way. 

Mall,  deferved. 

Malou,  the  Herb,  Mallows.  Cott. 

Mam,  Good-,  nyn  yw  mam,  It 
was  not  good ;  it.  a  Mother . 

Mamard,  (  Mammath,  id.  )  a 
Nurfe .  Cott. 

Mamen,  a  fpring  ;  fourct,  or  head. 

Mamtciiu,  Aiijlrtji  of  a  Family . 

Manach,  a  Monk ;  Cott.  ind.  Bod- 
man,  a  Houfe  of  Atonks . 

Manaes,  a  Nun. 

Manag,  a  Glove  ;  (Manck,  id.) 
PI.  Menik :  it.  Manegou. 

Manal,tf  Handful ;  c  Sheaf  of  Com. 

Manan,  unlefs. 

Maner,  Manner ;  mailer  o,  it  was 
the  manner.  Ar.  a  Gentlemans 
Houfe. 

Manno,  many  Times . 

Mans,  maimed. 

Mantel,  a  Mantle . 

Manyn,  Butter. 

Mao.  Ar.  Merry. 

Mar,  if-,  (Maro,  id.)  very,  fo-, 
as  Marwhek,  fo  fweet. 

Mar-bel,  fo  long  ;  fo  far . 

Marburan,  a  Crew.  Cott. 

Marc,  Time.  Ar.  da  bap  marc, 
at  all  Times. 

Marg,  Rujl ;  Ir.  Mciry,  id. 

Marh,  a  Horfe.  PL  Merh,  Ar. 
Si  W.  March . 

Marhar, 
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M  E 


M  A 

Marhar  ,  a  Horf e-man  ;  (  W. 
Marchwr,  id.)  it.  Mercury . 

Marhaz,  a  Market:  ind.  Mar- 
hazion ,  or  Mai  haz-dzuhon. 
Market  of  the  Jews . 

Marhtheid,  a  virgin;  Matthcid, 
or  Mahtheid,  id. 

Marow,  dead:  Maruo,  to  die* 

Marth,  JVonder :  ( Marth  an  beas, 
the  JVonder  of  the  JVorld \)  PL 
Mcrthas. 

Marra,  to  break  Earthy  or  dig ; 
Marradek,  dug  up.  Ar. 

Marreg,  a  Soldier ;  Marhag,  a 
Adan  of  Arms',  i.  e.  a  Hoi fc  man. 

NlaitzzzWy  fee  well;  f.  Marth  ezen, 
It  is  a  JVonder. 

Maru,  Marrow. 

Marudgyon,  JVonders. 

Maruo,  to  die. 

Marya,  Mary. 

Mas,  but . 

Mas,  (for  Mat)  JuJl . 

Mat,  Good  ;  Vat,  id.  Ir.  Maith,  id. 

Matcrn,  a  King  ;  Mcgtern,  id. 

Mat-obcrar,  an  honejl  A  fly  or  A fl  or. 

Math  armeflur,rf  Bujkely  or  Strike. 

Maur,  Great. 

Maurugo,  the  Tljighs. 

Maw,  a  Lad ;  An  Mawna,  that 
Lady  Maw  teg,  a  comely  Youth. 

Mawl,  to  praifey  or  glorify. 

Mawr-wyfk,  pozuerful.  R.  und. 
Maurice. 

May,  that:  there. 

Mayn,  means ;  Mayn  ave  guris, 
Means  were  found  out. 

Maythys,  qu.  Maithcz,  id.  See 
Macthu. 

M  E 

Me,  /;  Mi,  id. 

Me,  May-month. 

Mean,  a  Stone  ;  Men,  id.  PI.  My- 
in,  &  Mein. 

Meare,  much  ;  Mcr,  id.  Mear-lc, 
much  lefs  ;  rag  mcr  a  dounder, 
over  much  of  the  deep. 

Meath,  a  Plain. 

Meaul,  with  a  Mif chief.  Ad. 

Mcchain,  a  defenjible  Place .  PL  f. 
Machno. 

Mechick,  finking. 

Medal,  foft :  gentle:  Mcdaldher, 
foftnefs. 

Medd,  Methcglin  ;  Medu,  id.  & 
Medhu. 

Meddonz,  they  will . 

Mcddou,  a  Meadow.  Lh. 

Mcdgc,  to  Reap. 

Medhy  faid Methens,  they  faid. 

Medliecnaid,  Pbyfick  ;  a  Medhec, 
a  Phyftcian .  Cott. 

Medhec,  a  Phyftcian  ;  a  Surgeon. 

Medho,  to  drink ;  drunk  3  Drunk - 
ennefs  ;  ind,  Vcdho,  a  drunken 
Woman 3  Mefuiff.  Ar.  drunk. 

Medi,  to  Mow;  Mcdiur,*/  Mower. 

Mediner,  a  Hinge . 

Mediud,  Mowing. 

Medra,  to  behold  3  Mira,  id. 

Mcen,  an  Edge. 


Meervcll,  to  dye. 

Mcgganu,  the  Mob ;  the  J'ulgar. 

Mcginou,  a  pair  of  Bellows. 

Megis,  f  ifed;  quas.  a  Megy. 

Megouzian,  Reapers. 

Mehin,  Lard  3  Fat  of  Bacon.  Cott. 

Mchil,  a  Barbel ;  mullus.  L.  Me- 
hal,  id.  Meill,  id.  Ar.  PL 
Meilli. 

Mcini-gwv  r,  Men-pillars.  R.  S  tone- 
men  :  Erefled  Stones  like  Men. 

Mcinek,  Stony.  Ar.  C.  Menek, 
or  Men  eg;  und.  Mcneaguc  vulg. 
Mcith,  Whey. 

Mel,  Hony;  ind.  'bAz\ys1fwect.  W. 

Mclhuez,  (Melhuek,  id.)  a  Lark. 
Celtic. 

Mclhyoncn,  a  J^iolet. 

Meliaz,  to  grind;  dho  melias  yz, 
to  grind  Corn. 

Melin,  a  Mil;  (Velin,  id.) 

Mellyn,  a  bright  yellow.  Cott.  Mi- 
lin,  id. 

Melwiogel,  a  Houfe-fnail.  Ib. 

Melyen,  a  Snail 3  a  Detu-fnaily  or 
Slug. 

Melyn-oi,  the  Yolky  or  Yellow  of 
an  Egg. 

Menas,  meer;  (menas  belyny,id.) 
meer  Reproach. 

Mener,  (Menar,  id.)  a  Hilly  or 
Mountain  ;  as  Drez  Menar 
Brownuello,  over  Browirwilli - 
Hill. 

Mcneth,  a  Mount  ;  Menydh,  id. 
PJ.  Menedhiou.  Cott.  Mcnit,id. 

Men-glas,  a  Slatt.  Ar. 

Mcnjam,  I  zuill ;  Me  amenja,  id. 

Meniftror,  a  Butler;  a  Servant. 
Cott. 

Mcnnaz,  he  would;  Mennen,  1 
would , 

Mennyz,  thou  wouldf. 

Mennen,  we:  Mennen,  ye;  Men- 
nenz,  they  would. 

Menouch,  often . 

Menough,  many;  frequent,  it.  ye 
will. 

Men-pall,  a  J Quoit.  Ar. 

Mcn-pobaz,  a  Baking-Jlone. 

Ment,  Size;  Great nejs .  Ar. 

Menta,  thou  wilt. 

Mente,  the  Herby  Mint. 

Menwionen,  an  Ant. 

Menz,  wherein;  in  which;  that 
which. 

Mcnzhon,  I  would ;  I  had  been 
willing ;  menzhez,  thou  3  men- 
zhe,  he  wouldy  &c. 

Meppig,  a  little  Boy. 

Mer,  ( Mar,  Mor,  id. )  Water ; 
either  Lakey  or  Sea  Water.  Bax. 

Meraftadu,  thank  God. 

Meraftawhy,  1  thank  you . 

Merc,  a  Lake .  Celtic. 

Mere),  Ruf .  Ar.  Mercia,  to  grow 
rufy.  lb. 

Mcrcn.  Ar.  a  rear  Supper ;  Me- 
renna,  to  take  a  repafl  after  fup- 
per. 

Mcrh,  a  Daughter .  it.  March- 
Month. 


Merle,  much  lefs. 

Meroin,  a  Girl. 

Mernans y  Death;  (Marnens,  id.) 
Let  him  die.  V. 

Morrow,  fee ;  Meras.  V.  to  fee. 

Merth,  dcjhe. 

Merthufy,  JVondrous. 

Merwy,  to  die. 

Mes,  but ;  out ;  Mer  ames,  abun¬ 
dantly. 

Mefclcn,  a  Mufcdl  Fifo.  Cott. 

Mefen,  an  Acorn. 

Mcfk,  among. 

Mclkat,  mad ;  foolif ;  Mefk alter, 
madnefs. 

Mefkymera,  to  mifakc;  Mefky- 
meraz  gyz  Vordh,  mif  aken  your 
Way. 

Meflan,  a  Mafijf. 

Mefterngcs,  a  Kingdom. 

Meftrc,  Mafer. 

Meftry,  Power ;  Jr:flory. 

Mcth,  She! me  ;  Sorrow. 

Methia,  to  Nurfe;  Nurfng. 

Metol,  Steel;  f.  any  Metal. 

Metui,  in  the  Morning.  Cott.  Qu. 
an  non  pro  Mcttyn,  vcl  Mettin 
Ar.  the  Adorning  ? 

Mevionen,  an  Ant . 

Mevys,  mowed. 

Meyny,  within. 

Mez,  a  Field ;  without  3  it.  Ado- 

defy. 

M  I 

Mi,  7. 

Midil,  a  Mower.  Cott. 

Midzhar,  a  Reaper. 

Midzhi,  to  Reap. 

Mien,  a  Face. 

Mighterne,  a  King ;  Materne,  id. 
ind.  Mighteruas,  a  Kingdom . 

Mihal,  Michael. 

Mikan,  a  Mor f el;  a  f mall  Piece. 

Mil,  an  Animal  3  it.  a  Thoufand. 

Milin,  yellow.  Cott. 

Mill,  a  Poppy. 

Milprev,  a  thoufand  Worms,  it. 
The  Anguinum.  (  Ovum  Drui- 
dum)  call’d  fo  from  the  Spawn 
of  the  Adder  enclos’d  in  the 
Lump  3  it  was  call’d  alfo 
Gleinneidr,  or  Glafs  Serpent , 
which  was  the  Artificial  Imita¬ 
tion  of  die  Natural  Anguinum, 
made  of  Glafs,  fuppos’d  a  po¬ 
werful  Amulet.  See  Gleini- 
nadroeth. 

Mil-wyr,  a  ^Knight.  R.  Quas. 
Captain  of  1000  Aden. 

Minarvau,  Temper cr  of  Tools. 

Minfel,  ( Milfel  f.  )  the  Herby 
Millefolium . 

Minne,(2Vi//rf  Diis  Sacrata.  Key- 
fler.  Patera.)  Cups  of  Sacrifice. 

Minne,  I  alfo. 

Minnis,  little ;  Tacklouminnis, 
[mail  Things. 

Mins,  a  Table. 

Mintin,  in  the  Adorning. 

Mira,  look  you;  Mirough,  fee  ft. 

Miraz,  the  Leek. 
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M  I 

Mis,  a  Month :  ( Ar.  Expcncc  : ) 
PI  .  Mi  foil. 

Mis  Gcimcr,  January . 

Mifchcurer,  February. 

Mis  Meurz,  (alias  Merh)  March . 

Mifeprell,  April.  Ar.  id. 

Mis  Me,  May. 

Mis  Mefuen,  (f.  Mifuen)  June . 

Mis  Gouare,  July :  i.  c.  Play- 
month. 

Mif-Eaft,  (or  Eaufti,)  Augufl. 

Mis  Guengolo,  September. 

Mis-hezre,  October. 

Mif-diu,  November  :  i.  c.  Blaci- 
month. 

Mifguerdiu,  December:  i.c.  Alonth 
of  black  Storms. 

Mifeoggan,  Fools. 

Mifkc,  among. 

Mifkymeraz,  to  Err ;  Mijlake  : 
Myfkymcrrians,  Error. 

M  O  # 

MoaJ.  W.  Moall.  Ar.  See  Mocl. 

Moaren,  a  Blackberry ;  Moras,id. 

Moccio,  to  Mock :  Gr.  Sa. 

Moch,  a  Pig. 

Modereb.  Cott.  An  Aunt :  Abarh- 
mam,  id.  Modrap,  id. 

Modercuy,  a  Bracelet :  a  Bing,  or 
Rings. 

Mocl,  a  Bald-tcpy  or  tops  of  Hills. 
PI.  Mocl  ion :  ind.  W.  Moc- 
!cen,  balilrtefs. 

Moclh,  a  Black-bird:  Mola-diu,id. 

Mog,  fmoke. 

Mogyon,  the  Vulgar . 

Moid,  a  Woman. 

Mol-haydzhon,  a  fnail:  i.  c.  a 
naked >  or  dew  fnail. 

Moli,  to  praife. 

Mollcthians,  a  Curfe . 

Mollough,  that  they  may  be :  for 
may  yllough. 

Molth,tf  C«r/L  (Molath,id.)  Mo- 
lothek,  curfed. 

Molythia,  to  curfe :  Molletha,  id. 

Mor,  if:  Mor  Menta,  if  then 
wilt :  for  Mar. 

Mor,  the  J'ea.  Ir.  Mair,  Mor, 
Mur,  id. 

Mor-nader,  the  Lamprey  :  Mor- 
nerdyr,  id. 

Moncz,  to  go :  V.  Mynez,  id. 

Monnah,  Money. 

Moran,  a  Berry. 

Moran-kala,  a  Strawberry. 

Morboit,  the  Hipy  or  Thigh. 

Mor-difeid,  the  Sea ;  the  Ocean : 
Cott.  Mor  diveid,  id. 

Morcth,  borrow  ;  Morcthek,  me¬ 
lancholy. 

Morhoch y  a  Dolphin;  pot.  a  Por- 
poifey  i.  e.  a  feaf wine. 

Moroin,  a  Girl. 

Morras,  a  Hip  ;  a  Hugh. 

Mortholl,  a  Hammer.  Morzol,  id. 

Mortot,  the  Ocean.  Cott. 

Morvah,  a  Place  by  the  J'ea.  W.  id, 

Mor-vil,  a  Whale. 

M6s,  (Moz,  id.  Sc  Mouas)  to  goy 
or  come. 


M  O 

Moth,  Jhame. 

Mouar,  a  Mulberry. 

Mourdcr,  (from  Maur)  Greatnefs. 
Moureriak,  High-flown* 
Mourobrur,  Magnificent. 

Mowlz,  (  Molz,  id.  }  a  Wether 
Sheep. 

Mowys,  Mouths. 

Mouzak,  flinking.  Cott. 

Moy,  more  ;  Muy,  id. 

Moygha,  mojl. 

Moyrbrcn,  a  Mulberry-tree. 

Moz,  a  Maid ;  (Moaz,  id.)  PI. 
Muzi,  &  Mozi. 

M  U 

Much,  a  Daughter.  Cott. 

Muin,  fmall;  thin.  Ar.  Moan. 
Muis,  a  Table.  Qu. 

Mul,  baftful. 

Mulder,  Bajhfulnefs. 

Mun,  (Mooun,  or  Moowyn,  id. 
W.)  any  fujible  Metal ;  ind. 
Dunmwyn,  a  Hill  of  Metals  ; 
unde  Dunmonii,  the  Cornijh 
Britans  :  fecund.  Gale. 
Munugl.  W.  the  Neck.  Ir.  Muin. 
Mur,/n*c£;  fo\  many ;  it.  a  Wall.  R. 
Murrian,  an  Ant,  or  P if  mire ;  Mu- 
ria  nan,  id. 

Muy,  more ;  Moy,  id. 

Muy  glen,  a  Bawd;  ind.  f.  to 

fnuggle. 

Muys,  a  Bajlet  ;  Bafcacid,  id. 
Muzel.  Ar.  a  Lip-,  und.  f.  to 
muzzle. 

M  Y 

My,  me  1  I;  whence. 

Mydzhovan,  the  Ridge  of  a  Hill; 
L.  Jugunu 

Myfynon,  a  Place  of  Study. 
Mygfacn,  Brimflone . 

Myeilder,  Warmth. 

Myu,  Thoufands. 

Mylygc,  curfed. 

Myngar,  a  Cord ;  a  Collar  for 
Horfes. 

Mymian,  a  Kid;  Myn,  Sc  Min, 
id.  Ar.  Menu,  id. 

Myns,  as  many ;  how  much ;  Warth 
an  Myns,  upon  the  whole. 
Mynyd,  (W.)  *  Hill. 

Mynyth,  (Menyth,  Vynnyth,  id.) 

wilt  thou  ;  wouldfl  thou. 
Myrough,  (  Myrugh,  id.)  fee  ye. 
Myftitc,  a  mijlake. 

Myjm,  ( for  Mean,  or  Mein)  a 
Stone . 

N  A 

"NJA,  Not;  neither ;  Nag,  be- 
^  fore  a  Vowel,  id. 

Na,  that ;  often  annex’d,  as.  An 
Mawna,  that  Lad ;  An  Marh- 
na,  that  Horfe. 

Naddyr,  a  Snake ;  (Nadar,  id.) 
ind.  Glein-naddyr,  a  Snake  of 
Glafs.  Scil.  Anguinum. 
Nadclik/fA*  Nativity ;  viz.  Chrifl - 
mas. 

Nadzhedh,  a  Needle . 


N  A 

Nag,  not.  See  Na. 

Nagas,  (Naughas,  id.)  deny'd. 

Nago,  it  was  not; Nagoff,  lam  not. 

Nagonnon,  none  at  all ;  none  were. 

Nam,  that ;  as,  Nam  vyo,  that  it 
might  be. 

Nam-na,  almojl . 

Nan,  now;  as  Nanfyw,  notv  is; 
it.  us;  as  Warnan,  on  us;  ir. 
not ;  as,  Nan  Ethewon,  not  the 
Jews. 

Nans,  a  Valley:  it.  now;  a;,  j fix 
nans,  even  note. 

Nant,  a  Fountain  :  Comant,  id. 

Naou,  Nine;  Nau,  id. 

Nauhuas,  the  Ninth. 

Naun,  Hunger;  (Naoun.  Ar.  id.) 
Naounek,  hungry. 

Nauy,  more  than  ordinary. 

Nawanyo,  not  yet;  it  was  not. 

N  E 

Nc,  not ;  prefix’d,  as,  Ncl  c,  he 
cannot :  for,  Ne  cl  c.  Neg,  be¬ 
fore  a  Vowel,  id. 

Neag>  Mofs;  mojfy;  Mean  ncag, 
a  mojfy  Stone  ;  Kencggy,  i.  e.  f. 
Ke-  neag-gwy,  the  mojfy  Hedge 
by  the  IVater. 

Neb,  whom;  why;  fjewho;  (Neb- 
mer,  much  ado)  Ncf,  id. 

Ncbaz,  a  little  ;  fomewhat. 

Nchyn,  any  ;  fome  one. 

Nedelck.  See  Nadelik. 

Ncdhan,  a  Nit;  (  Lens.  L.  )  PI. 
Nctlh. 

Nedhez,  twifled. 

NefF,  Heaven 5  above;  joyful.  R. 
Neb,  &  Ncv.  id. 

Neffre,  never;  neither;  forever; 
ever. 

Ncgis,  Errand ;  Buftnefs. 

Nehucr,  lajl  Night. 

Ncith,  a  Nefl .  PJ.  Neitlio. 

Ncl,  Power ;  Dre  ou  ncl,  by  my 
Power ,  or  Strength. 

Nenbrcn,  the  Roof  of  a  Houje . 

Nenna,  from  thence ;  then. 

Ncnpynion,  the  Brain ;  quaf.  An 
Enpvnion. 

Nentvdd,  a  narrow  paffage  for 
Waters .  R. 

Nconin,  a  Daify. 

Nep,  any:  prefix’d,  as,  yn  nep 
pow,  in  any  Country . 

Ncppcth,  fomeihlng  :  fometimes  : 
Ncpyth,  Sc  Ncbaz,  id. 

Nerg,  (Ncrh,  &  Ncrth,  id.) 
Strength,  it.  a  Nerve. 

Nc S,  nigh  ;  Ncfla,  nearer  :  the  fc- 
condy  or  next. 

Ncfhcuin,  a  Neighbour. 

Nethyn,  Birds:  quaf.  An  edhen 
und.  'N  ethen. 

Never,  Number:  Hcb  never,  with¬ 
out  Number . 

Neun.  Ar.  to  fwim. 

Ncung,  it  was  not. 

Ncwawdd,  a  Hall ;  Habitation.  R> 

Newidio,  to  barter ,  or  exchange. 

Ncwothou,  News  ;  Ncuvdho,  id. 

Ncyl,  one:  Anneyl,  on  one  fide. 
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N  I 


O  D 


O  N 


Nicd,  a  Nejl.  *  Cott. 

Niedga,  (ga  pron.  as,  ja)  tofiy. 
Nigans,  twenty. 

Nintcll,  Yarrow  :  Millefolium.  L. 
Nivcra,  to  reckon ,  or  number. 
Niull,  a  Cloudy  or  Mtjl  ;  L.  Nebula. 
Nith,  a  Niece .  Cott. 

N  O 

Noaudho,  News.  SecNcwothou, 
id. 

Noath,  bald i  bare . 

Noaz,  naked.  Ar. 

Nod,  a  mark  ;  No z,  id. 

Nodcn,  a  Thread ;  Yarn. 
Noffddyfn,  over  the  deep.  R.  ind. 
Neptune. 

Noi,  a  Granchild .  L.  Ncpos . 
Noith,  a  Neicey  Noit,  id. 

Nonce.  Qu.  Purpoft;  provided 
for  the  Nonce,  i.  e.  Purpofc. 
Nos,  Night . 

Notho,  him. 

Notuydh,  a  Needle. 

Notyc,  to  remark :  obferviy  or  note. 
Nough,  ye:  Warnough,  on  ye ; 
Genough,  with  ye  :  and  fuffix’d 
to  Verbs,  as,  Vynnough,  will  ye. 
Noundzhak,  Nineteen. 

Now,  Noifey  qua.  an  ow. 
Nowydh,  (Nowcth,  id.)  new.  PI. 

Ncwothow. 

Noydh,  naked. 

N  U 

Nudol,  a  Magician.  Cott.  Sec 
Hudol. 

Nucl,  only:  alone. 

Nuefs,  (Idandic.)  a  Nofey  or  a 
projecting  piece  of  Land :  unde 
f.  Nefs,  id. 


N  Y 

Ny,  not;  we;  us;  Gr.  Nw».  Nic 
id.  Nyn,  before  a  Vowel. 
Nyddu,  to /pin.  Gr.  Nnfi*. 
Nyethy,  Nuts. 

Nyidzna,  to  fwim :  fy9  or  leap. 
Nym,  not  to  me. 


O  A 

A  Wat :  V.  he  was. 

^7  Oalcs,  a  Hearth .  Ar. 
Oan,  we  are :  (On,  id.)  it.  Ar. 
a  Lamb. 

Oanic,  a  little  Lamb. 

Oar,  Earth ;  Aor,  id. 

Oare,  can ;  for.  Or. 

Oat.  Ar.  Age. 


Obel,  far  cjf ;  Eminus.  L. 
Ober,  (York:  Wages:  raganober, 
for  the  Work. 

Oberur,  a  /Workman ;  any  Artiji. 


O  C 

Och,  Ob  !  Wds  me. 


Odhiuorto,  from  him. 

Odzhi,yr:  as,  Hui  odzhi  a  guelez, 


yefet. 


O  E 


Oerni,  (Oerfcl,  Oerder.id.)  lltak-y 
cold. 

Oezenz,  they  were. 

Oezy,  ye  were. 

Oezyn,  we  were. 


O  F 

Of,  (Av,  id.)  I  am.  V. 
Ofergugol,  a  Hood.  Cott. 
Offcren,  (  L.  Mifla,  id.)  Mafs. 

O  G 

Ogall,  a  Pulpit. 

Ogas,  near ;  Ogas  o,  it  was  near. 
Oguet.  Ar.  a  Harrow. 


O  H 

Oh,  ye ;  are. 

Ohan,  Oxen. 

O  I 


Oi,  an  Egg. 

Oich,  Cold.  Cott. 

Oilct,  f.  a  Frying-pany  or  Grid¬ 
iron. 

Oin,  (Oan,  id.)  a  Lamb. 

Oinz,  they;  fufltx’d  to  Verbs  to 
(hew  the  third  Perfon  Plural. 
Oiz,  thou ;  Ti  oiz  aguelez,  thou 

O  L 


Ol.  all;  PI.  Ollow. 

OIaz,  a  Hearth ;  Ollaz,  id. 
Ole,  weep  ;  Olough,  weep  ye. 
Olegaddow,  agreement • 

Olcn,  Salt.  Ir.  Ar. 

Olifans,  an  Elephant.  Cott. 
Oleu,  an  Olive. 

Oleubren,  an  Olive-tree. 

Ollna,  Lamentation ;  Olva,  id. 


O  M 

Oin,  him ;  himfelf:  prefix’d  to 
Verbs  and  Subftantives. 

Oma,  /  am. 

Ombdenas,  out;  fed. 

Orndhal,  to  contend;  crofs;  thwart. 

Omgamme,  wiyedy  or  turn  d  him 
awry  ;  from  Cam,  crooked : 
Gamma,  to  crook ;  and,  with 
om  prefix’d ,  Omgamma,  to 
bend ;  turn-crookcdy  See. 

Omgregy,  to  bang  hiwfelf. 

Omlanas,  Lame. 

Omma,  here  ;  this ;  ymma,  & 
Uppa,  id. 

Omma,  is  contra&cd  and  plac’d 
after  Subftantives ;  as.  An  byz- 
ma,  this  World:  An  Velenma, 
this  Woman ;  fo  that  Ma  at  the 
termination  of  Nouns  feems  but 
an  Abbreviation  of  Omma. 

Omfcttyas,  Jit  himfelf. 

Omftumunys,  ajlonijhtd  him . 

Omwcthc,  prejerve ;  keep  him. 

Omwrcllo,  fecks  him. 

O  N 

Ongel,  a  Cabbage. 

Oni,  we  are. 

S  K 


Onn,  or  Ynn,  a  Spear.  Celtic. 
Oni\criy{0\\J\&.)cnAjb-tree.  Cott. 
Onowr,  Honour. 

O  R 

Or,  a  bound:  'Terminus.  L.  Ir. 
Ore,  id. 

Or ,  cany  or  knvw  \  Mior,  I  cany  or 
/ know;  Oare,  id.  Ni  or  den 
veth,  no  Alan  knows. 

Orch,  (Oruch,  id.)  eminent ;  fu - 
preme.  W.  as,  Llow-orck,  chief 
Government.  R. 

Orchinar,  a  Shot r,  or  Sock. 

Ord,  of;  on ;  upon ;  Orth,  id. 
Ordan,  by ;  Juxta.  L.  Orta  eff, 
by  him. 

Ordnys,  ordain'd. 

Ors,  a  Bear.  Cott. 

Orta.  Sec  Ordan. 

Orte,  thereupon. 

Orthin,  To  us ;  fory  and  unto  us. 
Orthiv,  to  me. 

Orthyz,  unto  thee. 

Orz,  a  Hammer. 

o  s 

Os,  thou  art. 

Ofe,  art  thou  ?  it.  behold.  Otcfe,id. 
OfTav,  I  am ;  Oflam,  id. 

Oft,  a  Hojly  or  Landlord. 

Oftia,  Lodging. 

O  T 

Ota,  (&  Ote,  id.)  behold. 

Othnm,  neccjfity;  yn  otham,  w* 

“Jfa: 

Otho,  him;  W arnotho,  on  him . 
Ottc,  he  is. 

O  V 

Ov,  are ;  as  Ov  ry,  are  giving; 

it.  I  am. 

Ouch,  ye  are. 

Overgugoi,*  Cottage :  Cabin;  Tent. 
Ouna,  to  amend;  reClify. 

Ountcr,  Uncle. 

Ourlcn,  Silk. 

Oure,  (anowre,  id.)  farewel. 

o  w 

Ow,  of  me ;  mine. 

Ow,  (Now,  id.)  Noife:  heb  ow, 
without  Noife. 

Owel,  a  Cliff;  (Voel,  id.)  AuJ, 
or  Aides,  id. 

Owleou,  marks ;  Goleou,  id. 
Own,  fear. 

Ownck,  a  Coward. 

Owr,  Geld.  Aurum.  L. 

O  Y 

Oyech,  an  outciy;  Oyes. 
Oyrcch,  fiery ;  red-hot. 

Oys,  Age ;  Ay  oys,  that  Age. 
Oyv,  I ;  as  Oy v  a  guelez,  / fee . 

O  Z 

Oz,  thou  art. 

Ozhoz,  id.  as,  Ozhoz  toz,  thou 
comejly  or  art  coming. 

Every 


O  D 

Odzhon,  an  Oxy  or  Cow ;  Ohan, id. 
Odians,  a  Court ;  a  Town-ball. 
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Every  Britifh  word  whofe  firft 
Radical  is  P,  T,  or  C,  hath  in 
writing  three  Variations ;  fo  that 
Radical  P  is  fometimes  turn’d  in¬ 
to  B,  into  Ph,  and  into  Mh. 

H.  Lhuyd,  p.  3. 

D  A,  which. 

*  Paal,  a  Spade,  or  Shovel. 

Pad,  a  Cloth ;  Padn,  id. 

Padul,  a  Pan. 

Padar,  (the  Lord's  Prayer) ;  a 
Father. 

Padarn,  W.  of,  or  belonging  to  a 
Father. 

Padclh,  a  Frying-pan. 

Padelhoem  (Cott,  id.)  an  Iron 
Ftying-pan. 

Padn,  Cloth ;  L.  P annum. 
Padzhar,  Four. 

Padzhucra,  the  Fourth. 

Pattel,  how ;  Fattcl,  &  Patla,  id. 
Pais,  a  Coat\  Peis  Cott.  id. 

Palf,  the  Palm  of  the  Hand ;  Cott. 
Palfat,  a  Companion •>  Ar.  Pal  fat 
mat,  a  good  Companion ,  ib. 
Palmes,  Branches. 

Palmoryon,  Pilgrims. 

Palorcs,  a  Chough ,  or  Daw . 

Pals,  frejh ,  recent ;  Goleou  pals 
frejh  marks,  or  Jlripes. 

Paltowat,  Fertility ;  Cott. 

Pan,  when ;  that ,  what  j  untill. 
Pandra,  which  thing . 

Pancz,  a  Parnfnip . 

Panvotter,  Sorrow. 

Panvn,  whether  of  them\  which  of 
them. 

Parad,  a  feparation.  R. 

Paravii,  rlcafure\  Preparation ;  qu. 
Paravij  Gwayntcn,  Pleafure  of 
the  Spring. 

Parc,  a  Field.  I r.  Pairc. 

Parch,  to  ejleem ,  or  blefs.  R. 
Pardee,  mildly.  Quaf.  Pur  dek, 
very  good. 

Parct fcofiusy  L. )  bak'd*,  or  boil'd. 
Parkcmmin,  Parchment. 
Parkmcnnck,  like  Parchment. 
Parkenniat,  hurtful. 

Paris,  ready  \  prepar'd  j  readily. 
Parlcth,  a  Parlour. 

Parou,  Ar.  the  Country. 

Parthy,  to  honour ;  Parthy  Ma- 
tcvm.  Honour  the  King.  See 
Pirch.  W. 

Pafch,  the  Paffover . 

Pafliez,  pajl.  Lh. 

Patfhan,  a  Buttock  \  a  Haunch . 
Paugen,  (Cott.  Pedula)  a  Wrap¬ 
per  for  the  Feet. 

Paun,  a  Peacock.  Cott. 

Paut,  enough \  abundance.  Ar. 
Paut t,  a  Boy.  ). 

Pautres,  a  Girl,  j  A  * 

Payltye,  beat j  to  beat  j  ind.  f. 
pelted. 

Pa z,  a  Cough. 

Pazuardhak,  fourteen . 

P  E 

Pc,  what  >  alt  ho' ,  where ;  or. 

Pea,  to  pay ;  Pemet,  Payment. 


Peal,  a  Spire ;  und.  Karn  an  Peal, 
the  Spire  Rock.  Hal. 

Peb,  every. 

Peba,  to  bake ;  Pebar,  a  Baker. 
Pebouch,  tune  ye. 

Pechadyr,  a  Sinner. 

Pechadyres,  a  Woman  Sinner. 
Pedar,  four ;  Pefwar,  id. 

P  E 

Pedhigla,  to  bellow  \  ( Rugio,  L.) 
to  roar. 

Pedn-diu,  a  Blackhead ;  a  Frog - 


Pednglin,  a  Knee. 

Pednpral,  a  Skull. 

Pedrain,  a  Buttock ,  or  Haunch. 
Pedreliv,  (Pedrevor,  id.)  a  Lizard. 
Cott. 

Pedrevan,  id.  Pedrevan  an  dour, 
a  Water  Evet ,  or  Lizard. 
Pedyr,  Peter. 

Pefyr,  to  bark  as  a  Dog. 

Peg,  Pitch. 

Pega,  Ar.  to  bite,  or fling. 

Peghe,  Sin  5  Bcghas,  id. 
Pehadorion,  Sinners. 

Pehadur,  a  Man  Sinner:  Pehadu- 
ras,  a  Woman-Sinner. 

Peidgy,  to  pray. 

Peidwurty,  (Pcidwura,  id.)  an  Ar¬ 
chitect.  Cott. 

Peis,  a  Coat. 

Pckar,  as:  ICepar.  id. 

Pd,  a  Ball:  Pelcn,  id.  It.  a 
Bowl ,  or  any  round  thing. 
Pclgyp,  a  Battledore. 

Pcliha,  which  ;  which  of  the  two. 
Pell,  far  off ;  long  time :  Pella, 
further.  Pel,  id. 

Pcllen,  a  Bowl ;  a  Globe ;  a  hard 
Pudding ;  a  Bottom  of  Tarn : 
pi.  Peliou. 

Pcllift-kcr,  (Pelliftgur,  id.)  a  fur 
Coat . 

Pema,  where. 

Pemdhak,  fifteen. 

Pemp,  five :  Pcmpas,  fifth. 

Pen,  Head ;  a  Promontory:  Pedn, 
id.  pi.  Pcnnou. 

Pcnakyl,  a  Pinnacle. 

Pencanguer,  a  Centurion. 

Pencion,  a  Gift ;  a  Penfion. 
Pcnclas,  Head  of  a  Colledge.  R. 
Penclun,  the  Buttock.  Cott.  Pcn- 
klvn,  id. 

Penaevig,  a  Prince ,  a  Prinafs. 
Pendiuen,  a  Reed  \  Arundo.  L. 
Pendruppia,  to  nod ;  Jhake,  or  drop 
the  Head  \  to  becken. 

Pendzbivig,  a  Gentleman:  pi. 
Pendzhivigion. 

Pcngam,  a  Gurnet:  qu.  hard  or 
Rack-head.  Pengum,  a  Gur¬ 
nard y  id. 

Penfgruet,  Eed-cloatbs. 
Pengughrek,  a  Fur-coat.  Pen 
gughgret,  Cott.  a  Quilt  or  Rug. 
Penhalurik,  quaf.  Pen-halou-rick, 
Head  of  the  rich  Moors. 
Penkaft,  Whitfuntide. 

Penklyn.  See  Penclun. 
Pennaeth,  chief ;  upper mfl. 


Pennou-tics,  the  head  Men  of  the 
Houfe. 

Pens,  Pounds :  Dck  pens,  ten 
pounds. 

Pcntcilcu,  Mafter  of  the  Family. 
Cott.  Peiueyly,  id. 

Pen  with,  the  Left-hand  promontory, 
fays  Camden. — But  I  find  the 
South  call’d  by  the  Ancients, 
the  Right,  and  the  North  the 
Left.  —  Now  Penwith  is  the 
Southernmoft  Hundred  of  all 
Britain. — Pcnguith,  or  guydh* 
the  mofi  ccnfpicuous  high  Land, 
or  Pen-met,  the  Head  of  the 
Ifiand  See  Baxt.  in  Mictis;  and 
Humph.  Lhuyd's  Brev.  on  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  pag.  17. 

Pcnyle,  which  of  the  two ;  Penyle 
an  Dus,  which  of  the  two  Mai  ? 

Penys,  Pains $  Pumfimient.  Pe¬ 
nas,  id. 

Penzivik,  noble.  Sec  Pendzhivig. 

Pcpynnag  ol,  whatfiever. 

Per,  a  Pear:  Pcran,  id.  Pcrbren, 
a  Pear  tree  :  It.  a  Cauldron :  It. 
fweet-y  as  Aval  per,  a  fweet 
Apple.  Ar. 

Pcrag,  before ;  Coram ,  L.  where- 
fore. 

Pcrgho,  ( for  Pcrko,)  remember . 
Sec  Ko. 

Pcrgrin,  a  foreigner  ;  Pirgirin. 
Cott.  id. 

Perhcn,  the  Owner,  or  poffeffor  of 
any  thing. 

Perna,  to  buy:  Pcrnas,  bought. 

Pcrpoz,  the  plaice  Fiji)  >  pi.  Per- 
pezou. 

Pers,  partial. 

Perfeit,  a  fmall  Cafk  \  Amphora ,  L. 
Cott. 

Pcrtal,  the  porch. 

Pcrtha,  to  honour .  See  Parthy. 

Pcruez,  Ar.  learned ;  expat. 

Pts,  pay'd.  See  Pea. 

Pcfa,  to  pray. 

Pefk,  Fijh\  Pufgar,  id. 

Pcfkzal,  Salt-fijb. 

Pefough,  pray  ye  to.  V . 

Pcflriorcs,  a  Witch . 

Pefv,  pray ;  praying.  Pidzhi,  idt 
Bely,  id. 

Peth,  plenty  ;  goods ;  riches  j  It.  « 
part  or  portion:  as  Pcyth. 

Peualtra,  how  many.  Qu. 

Pcuare,  a  Farthing . 

Pcul,  a  Stake. 

Pculia,  to  round  with  Stakes.  Ar. 

Peuri,  to  graze.  Ar.  und.  Peurvan, 
pajlure  grounds  :  Ar.  commons. 

Pew,  whom.  See  Piu. 

Pcwi,  to  own  j  as  Me  a  pew,  I 
do  own. 

Pcwo,  was :  Pew,  is.  V.  Vc  id. 

Pcyny,  to  punijh. 

Peynye,  a  Token ;  a  Sign. 

Pcyth,  part,  jhare ,  as  Nep  peyth 
fame  Jhare. 

Pez,  peaft  j  Ar.  a  piece:  It.  a 
Finger ,  or  Toe ,  as 

Pcz-braz,  the  thumb ;  or  great  toe. 

Piban, 
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Piban,  a  Pipe  5  (Pib,  id.)  Fiflula, 
L.  of  any  kind . 

Pibidh,  a  maker  of  pipes ;  a  piper . 
Pibonoul.  See  Piban. 

Picol,  Ar.  great . 

Pidde,  <7  CVaf :  f.  pro  peid  id.  ac 
Peis. 

Pidn,  a  Pin ;  a  Nail ;  <2  Zr/f/r 
Pidnian,  the  Brain. 

Pidzhi,  to  pray ;  Picdgy,  Pidgy,id. 
Piga,  to  prick  \  ( PungOy L.)  Pigaz, 
pricked:  Ev  rig  Pigaz,  he  pricked. 
Pieol,  a  Mattocky  or  Pick. 

Pilecur,  a  ParafiU. 

Pilez,  bald;  Pcn-pilcz,  a  bald  head. 
Pilgudhar,  a  Hillock. 

Pill,  Caflrumy  L.  a  Bullwark. 
Pillcn,  the  jkirt  of  a  Garment . 

Pilm  ,DuJl;  Chaff ;  St  roil. 
Pii-tyil,  a  Dunghill. 

Pimufchoc,  Bleer-eyd  :  Qu.  an 
Wimui'choc. 

Pinbren,  the  Pine-tree . 

Pinuidic,  Ar.  Rich. 

Pip,  a  Song :  Mufay  L.  Cott. 
Piphit,  a  Songflcr ;  a  player  on  the 
Pipe ;  &  Pibit,  id.  Ibid. 


Pirgirin,  a  Stranger ;  PeregrinuSy  L. 
Pifc,  <r  F//A.  Cott. 

Pifdin,  a  Fijb-pond :  i.  e.  Pifc-lyn. 
Piflcy :  qu.  f.  a  Fairy. 
Pitfhar-piza,  an  Urinal. 

Piu,  who  ?  Pu,  Piua,  id. 

Pi  Lins,  Ar.  a  Springy  or  Well :  Ir. 
Fians,  id. 

Piz,  a  Part  ;  a  Piece :  Ar.  Spur- 
tng;  Niggard. 

Pizaz,  Urine. 


po,  or;  either ;  when ;  where;  when 
is ;  Po  Marh  Leddrcs,  when  a 
Horfe  isflolen. 

Poan,  Grief :  Pain. 

Pobaz,  grind;  bake  \  men  po- 
baz,  a  baking  Stone :  Peba,  id. 
Pobel-tiogou,  the  Vulgar:  Poby],id. 
Pob-faen,  a  Brick :  f.  Pob-vacn, 
a  baked  Stone. 

Pob-ti,  a  Bake-houfe, 

Poccuil,  a  kifs:  Bafium.  Cott.  Ar. 
Pocq,  id.  Pokkail,  Pokkuil,  f.  id. 
Podar,  rotten :  corrupt  :  it.  Mun- 
dic  :  ugly. 

Podrak,  a  Witch :  Pydrak  braz,  a 
great  Witch. 

Podzhcr,  a  little  Dijb. 

Poenis.  See  Pcynye. 

Poes,  Weight.  Ar.  id. 

Podygys,  very  hot:  torrid. 

Pokar,  as  if  :Juch :  equally :  As. 
Poken,  but  if:  elfe :  ctherwife. 
Pokkail,  a  little  Mouth :  a  Kifs ■ 
Pokkia,  to  thrujly  or  pujh. 
Pokkys-frenc,  Lues  Gallica.  L. 
Pokkys  miniz,  the  Small  Pox ,  or 
Meajles. 


^ortal,  a  porch. 

\>rth,  a  Gate :  PI.  Porthou. 
^orthcrcs,  a  Woman  porter. 
^orthwys,  a  Ferryman. 

3oruit,  the  Wall  of  a  Houfe.  Cott. 
a  Wall. 

‘os,  a  pojly  of  Woody  or  Stone  ;  a 
prop ;  a  pillar.  Cott. 

*ofigr,  empty. 

Jotguidn,  a  Bag-pudding. 

?ottro,  Rets ;  Pottro  ol  dha  gig^ 
all  thy  fiejh  Rots . 

*our,  Rule ;  Dominion ;  G  wrens 
Govas  Pour,  let  Dominion  be  gi¬ 
ven. 

ouruei,  to  prepare.  Ar. 
buis,  a  burthen :  W.  Ar.  Poes ; 

C.  Pois,  &  Poiys,  id. 

?ow,  a  Country :  Pow  izal,  a  plain 
Country . 

Powes,  c  Coat. 

Powcfough,  rejl  ye.  V. 

Poys,  heavy  ;  grievous.  See  Puz. 


P  L 

Plankan,  a  Table  ;  a  Plank.  PI. 

Plenkos,  &  Plynkcnnou. 

Plas,  a  Palace. 

Plans,  foie  of  the  Foot. 

Pie,  where ;  prefix’d  generally,  as, 
Plcmonz,  where  they  are :  Pc- 
leh,  Pclech,  and  Pled),  id. 
Plegvyz,  pleajing ;  [tor  blegvyz, 
very  pleafeng ;  obliging. 

Plcgya,  to  wrapy  or  fold  in  ;  im- 
pliiOy  L.  it.  to  bow  down  to. 
Plema,  where . 

Plen,  united.  Ar. 

Plena,  to  unite,  ib. 

Plenkos,  Boards .  PI.  Plynkcnnou. 
Plcnys,  tlyat  \  qubdy  L. 

Plcu,  a  Parijh. 

Plcyntyc,  accufing. 

Plczia,  to  pleafe. 

Pilfkin,  an  Egg-fhell . 

Piobm,  Lead. 

Plos,  Dujl :  it.  a  Sotu. 

Ploufcn,  a  Straw ;  Chaff.  Ar. 
Pludn,  a  Pool\  Na  rcaw  max  war 
an  Pludn  na,  Do  not  go  on  that 
Pool. 

Plumbren,  a  Plumb-tree.  Cott. 
Pluucn,  a  Pen  ;  Plyvcn,  id. 
Plvmon,  a  Plumb  :  Plurnan,  id. 
Plynche,  to  Bow.  V . 

Plylg,  SMI  of  a  Nut . 

Plyvog,  aCujtnon :  Plufoc.  Cott.  id 


Pol,  a  Pool ;  Cott.  Puteus :  (T.T. 
a  topy  or  fu/nmit :  Qu.)  a  pit ;  it 
Dirt ;  Poldoun,  a  deep  Pit:  PoIt 
is  often  put  before  the  Pits  dug 
for  Tin,  as  Polbreon,  Polgooth 
Poldys,  becaufc  tlicir  ancient 
Workings  Were  attended  with 
much  Water  before  they  founc 
out  the  way  of  making  Adits, 
and  draining  with  Engines. 

Polan,  id. 

Poldys,  i.  e.  St.  Dye’s  Pity  ox  Work, 

Polgover,  the  Pool  of  the  Brook . 

Polgooth,  the  old  Pool. 

Pol-Hendra,  Hendra-pcol. 

Poli,  a  Province. 

Polkil,  top  of  the  Neck  :  T.  T. 

Pit  in  a  Jlipy  or  neck  of  Land . 

Pollan-troillia,  a  Furrow :  a  Mote 

Pol-pry,  Mud :  viz.  Pool-clay. 
Polot.  Ar.  a  Ball  \  Choari  polot, 
to  play  at  Balls. 

Pol-roz,  the  pit  under  a  Mill  wheel. 

Pols,  while  y  un  pols,  a  while . 

Polften,  a  Tin-pooly  or  pit . 

Poltrigas,  Bujkins ;  Spatter dafhes. 

Polvellan,  the  Mill-pool. 

Polhuel,  the  Pool-work . 

Ponar,  a  Bean. 

Poni,  unlefs ;  (pyni,  &  ponag,  id.) 

Pons,  a  Bridge ;  Ponz,  id.  Pont, id. 

Ponteodi,  a  Draw-bridge. 

Ponyas,  ran ;  Ef  ponyas,  he  ran . 

Pooc,  or  Puuk,  a  heap ;  as,  a  Pooc 
of  Turves,  Pooc  of  Hay,  i.  e. 
a  heap  of  Turves ;  a  Hay-cock. 

Pora xiyjlr eight ;  Poran  W2LT,Jlreight 
ever. 

Porchel,  a  little  Pig ;  L.  Porcellus. 
PI.  Pocelli,  Porhal,  id. 

Porh,  a  Haven y  or  Creek :  Por,  id. 
Porth,  id. 

Porogga,  to  gather. 

Porris,  it  mujl  be\  needs  \  fain 
would  y  of  necefftty. 


P  R 

Prag,  why  ;  Praga,  id. 

Praidh.  W.  a  prey  j  flock  5  herd : 

C.  Praed.  f. 

Prania,  Crows :  V.  an  Kuliak  a 
prania,  the  Cock  Crows . 
Praontcr,  a  Priejl ;  P rounder,  id, 
Prontir.  PI.  Prauntirion,  id. 
Prederv,  to  conftder :  Predirio,  id. 
Prcgoth,  Breathing. 

Prcgeth,  a  preaching :  as,  Prcgcth 
awre,  made  a  preaching :  ind. 
Progath,  a  Sermon:  Progathar, 
a  preacher . 

Prcn,  a  Stick  $  a  Tree :  a  Lot :  (f. 
becaufc  by  Sticks  the  Druids  di¬ 
vin’d:)  PI.  Prenyer. 

Preneft,  a  Window :  L.  Fenejlra . 
Prenovth,  feize :  take. 

Prcnol,  a  Box :  Area.  L. 

Prcfon,  a  P rifon :  Prefonys,  a  Pn- 
fontr. 

Preft,  but :  f&on  :  readily. 

Prcv,  a  Worm:  a  Piper:  Mil  prev 
a  1000  Worms. 

Prcv,  to  prove :  mal  dho  prev,  that 
be  might  provey  or  try :  Prerys, 
proved. 

Prevan,  a  Motbwcrm. 

Prev’nor,  an  Earthworm. 

Prev  prcn,  Eruca.  L.  a  Caterpillar . 
Prez-buz,  a  Feajl:  a  Banquet :  fcil. 

a  time  of  eating. 

Prideras,  careful:  cautious:  fadi 
Jludious . 

Pridit,  a  Poet:  Cott.  Prydydh.  W. 
id. 

Pries,  a  Hufband :  Ou  fries,  my 
Hujhand. 

Prinnis,  Princes. 

Priot,  a  Bride :  Bcnnen  priot,  a 
Bride-woman. 

Prit,  an  Hour. 

Privia,  to  bleat :  Dhavas  a  privia, 
the  Sheep  bleats. 

Profuit,  a  Prophet .  Cott. 

Pront,  fwift.  Ar. 

Provycha,  to  inctnfe :  provoke. 

Prunnyys, 
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P  R 

Prunnys,  pardon  d. 

Prumpl,  a  bofsy  or  Stud  of  a  bridle. 
Prydzhan,  boiling . 

Pryi,  Clay. 

Prys,  Tim :  Pres,  &  Prcz,  id. 
Pryvia,  to  procure . 

P  U 

Pu,  who. 

Pub,  every ;  Fub-er,  what  fever ; 

pypcnag,  whatfoever . 

Puberoll,  every  where. 

Puill.  Ar.  Abundant. 

Puir,  a  Sifter .  Cott 
Pul,  a Jlream. 

Pulcolan,  the  Brtajl ;  (f.  the  Heart 
beatings  or  Palpitation •)  Cott. 
Puludoc,  Pich.  ib. 

Pundcr,  *  Priejl ,  ib.  Qu.  if  not 
Prundcr. 

Pundcfimpit,  a  Lethargy.  Ib. 
Punt,  Weight ;  L.  Pondo.  Ar. 
Pupprys,  always  j  Pupur,  continu¬ 
ally’!  every  H:ur. 

Pur,  being  %  Pa.  Pur  ylwys, 
caird . 

Pur,  fnivel ;  it.  wry ;  (par  &  per, 
id.;  pura,  veryefl . 

Purcheniat,  a  Sorcerer.  Cott. 

Put.  Ar.  /wr ;  as,  Avalou  put, 
four  Apples. 

Puttendy,  a  Bcrwdy-houfe. 

Puz,  (rowz,  id.)  Aon?. 

Puza,  to  prefs ;  fa  ;  Maw,  na- 
puza,  Boy ,  not  lean. 

P  Y 

Pyg,  the  beak  of  a  Bird  ;  gylfin,  id. 
Pygimmys,  how  much-,  quaf.  Pyth- 
kemys. 

Pykar,  like;  as  it  were ;  fee  Pokar. 
Pvlta  ,much\ Pylta  guel, much  better. 
Pyltyc,  to  beat ;  Pylt,  f.  a  Stroke ,  or 
Blow. 

Pymthek,  fifteen  ;  a  pemp-dek. 
Pyni,  except  ;  unlefs. 

Pvnyon,  the  Brain ;  Pidnian,  id. 
Pjnz,  a  pound ;  Pymhag  pynz, 
fifteen  pounds. 

Pyrdzha,  to  purge. 

Pyrkat ,a  Pulpit  \  Chair \  Rqfrum.b. 
Pys,  to  pray.  V. 

Pvfdcr,  Hi  ovine fs ;  a  Puz. 

Pyfea,  tf  FiJh ;  (Pcfic,  Pyfgaz,  & 
Pyzgh,  id.) 

Pyfgadar,  o  Fijherman. 

Pyftegc  JVomds  ;  T .T.  Pyftegc,id. 

'Sc.  Qu- 

Pyftryor,  a  Sorcerer ;  Peflriorcs, 
,7  Witch. 

Pytcth,  pity ;  Pytc,  id. 

Pyth,  what ;  it.  frail  be ;  as  Mar 
pyth,  if  he  J hall  be. 

Pyuha,  wfjo. 

Pyuha  bennak,  whofoever. 

au 

This  Letter  is  rarely  us’d  by 
the  Cornifh,  often  by  the  Armo- 
ricans;  and  as  in  fome  Cornifh 
MS’s,  Words  may  occur  written 
after  the  Armorican  manner,  the 
following  Armoric  words  are  in- 
ferted  from  Lhuyd,  mark’d  Ar. 


CLU 

/^vUAE,  Ar.  a  Hedge ;  ind.  f. 
a  J^uay,  or  Hedge ,  Aide,  or 
Pier  built  into  the  Sea. 

Quciqucl,  a  Dijtaff:  Ir.  Cuigcal, 
id.  C.  Kigel. 

Quelen,  Ar.  Holly  \  it.  to  teach,  ib. 

Quelgeucn,  Ar.  a  Fly. 

Qucliida,  Ar.  to  bud\  fprittg  forth . 

Quelvezcn,  a  Hazel.  Ar. 

Quemefq,  to  mix.  Ar. 

Quenet,  Ar.  Beauty. 

Quenver,  Ar.  an  Acre. 

Querchen,  Ar.  the  Lap,  or  Boforn. 

Quetrcn,  Ar.  a  particle . 

Queuneut,  Fetvel9,  Qyeuncuden, 
a  Leg,  or  Billet . 

Quevvret,  Ar.  the  Eajl  :  Auel 
Quevvret,  the  Eajl  Wind. 

Quignen,  Ar.  Garltck. 

Quill,  the  Nape  of  the  Neck.  Ar. 

Quilquin,  a  Frog. 

Quoit,  a  broad  thin  Stone,  or  Rock. 
Koetcn,  id. 

R  A 

D  Acca,  Qu.  Cott  Comedia . 

^  Raden,  a  Fern ;  Reden  &  Ir. 
Rathin,  id. 

Radna,  to  divide ;  radn  for  ran, 
a  Share. 

Raf,  1  jhall  do  :  wra  af.  id. 

Rafaria,  a  Miracle. 

Rag,  for ;  from ;  before  :  Suffix’d 
and  prefix'd. 

Ragdazu,  Forefathers . 

Ragos,  far  thee. 

Ragou,  before  you  :  Rago  huei, 
for  you. 

Ragta,  (ragthe,  id.)  for  brr/r,  or  it. 

Ragtekcn,  a  little  while. 

Rahaya,  to  Jneeze. 

Rakkan*  a  Rake.  W.  Kribyn  ; 
Ar.  Raftcl. 

Rambrea,  Ar.  to  doat. 

Rampa,  Ar.  to  flip,  or  fide. 

Ran,  Jhall  do  ;  dzhyi  a’ran,  they 
Jhall  do. 

Ran,  a  part9,  a  Jhare;  (Ran?,  id.) 
Pcdar  .aas,  four  Jhares . 

Ranc,  broke  ;  rent  \  far'd  ;  di¬ 
vided. 

Raneic,  Sc.  (Rauny,  T.  T.  id.) 
vexing.  V. 

Raoul  a,  to  grow  hoar  fie.  Ar. 

’Ras,  Grace ;  Virtue;  Dcr'rds,  by 
virtue  of ;  good  will:  for  Gris. 

Rath,  Ir.  a  circular  Fortification  \ 
a  Radt,  f.  Li  Celtic,  a  Wheel. 

Raz,  Ar.  Lime  9  a  Rat.  ib. 

R  E 

Re,  that ;  who  5  fome  ;  whilfl :  it 
fign  of  the  Future  Tcnfcj  as, 
Me  a  re  gclfes,  1  will  heal . 

Rc,  too  much  ;  alfo  \  quickly  \  A 
Particle  increafmg  the  force  of 
Verbs  and  Nouns,  and  Ad  verbs; 
as,  Rcbehas,  I  have  too  much 
finn'd\  Reforras,  is  very  angry  : 
Redegua,  a  Ccurfie ;  f.  violent 
one. 

Re ;  often  us’d  for  Rig ;  as,  Me 
re  gufgcs,  1  have  flept. 


R  E 

Rca,(RIn,  Rea  reve,id  .)Ojlrangef 

Reau,  frojl ;  Reu,  id.  Rhewi  & 
Rcui.  Ar.  to  be  very  cold. 

Rcb,  of\by  5  nigh . 

Robe,  were9.  Rebee,  was ;  Revyc, 
It  iva:  before. 

Rcbca,  began  ;  a  Nombris  rebea, 
began  to  number  ;  to  begin. 

Rcbet,  Ar,  a  Fiddle ;  Rebetter,  a 
Fidler . 

Rcbeuten,  Ar.  a  very  IVhore ;  See 
Puttenty. 

Redan,  a  Fern . 

Rcdanan,  a  brake ,  of  Ferns* 

Rcdegua^i Courfie.  Cott.  Curfus.L. 
Rctaden.  Ar.  id. 

Rhcdcc,  fwiftnejs.  W.  &  Ar.  Gr. 
Ptw. 

Redha,  well ;  very  well. 

Redic,  a  Raddijh ;  Rhedhlk,  id. 

Rcdy,  Jurely  ;  Yrcdy,  readily. 

Redyn,  to  read ;  Engl.  und.  Re- 
dior,  a  Reader . 

Rccg,  did ;  y  a  reeg  gore,  they  did 
put ,  for  Ryg. 

Regeth,  is  fettled.  V. 

Reightcn,  a  Coal ,  or  Ember.  Cott. 
P ruin  a.  L. 

Rcgo,  againfi ;  as,  Aga  rego,  a - 
gainjl  them. 

Rcguezen,  Ar.  a  burning  Coal. 

Rcig,  Ice  \  Po  an  Rcig  dho  derhi, 
or  the  Ice  to  break. 

Relcwtc,  indeed9,  Rclawta,  &  Ru- 

I  lewte,  id. 

RclJo,  to  make ;  be.  V. 

Rcmenat,  the  Remnant ;  pi.  Rc- 
menadow. 

Ren,  the  Alane  of  the  Horfe. 

Ren,  to  bring ;  lead:  Pa.  Rect  Ar. 

Ren,  him :  the  fame :  the  ren,  r# 
him ;  Reth.  PI.  Rena,  id. 

Rcnki,  to fnore.  Gr.  *Piyxiw*  id. 

Renniat,  a  S /surer;  a  Carver.  Cott. 
Differ :  a  Waiter  at  Table. 

Rcra,  Father.  Sc. 

Res,  (for  Ros)  a  Valley ;  as,  Re- 
ftormel,  RcfcadzhiU,  kc.  places 
in  Valleys ;  as,  Bes,  for  Bos. 

Rcfas,  guftjed ;  flowed.  Gr.  Pm. 
Fluo.  Sec  Rezck. 

Rcfla,  done9,  Ev  a  refla,  he  had  done. 

Reftcffo,  that  he  might  be. 

Reftoua.  qu.  f.  to  bejet ;  to  ref  upon. 

Rcth,  they ;  them,  it  V.  he  caufed. 

Rethcruid,  a  Fijherman. 

Rev,  an  Oar ;  a  Shovel ;  as.  Rev- 
tan,  a  Firefhovel. 

Reu,  Cevlum,  L.  Cott.  See  Nef. 

Rcvadar,  a  Rower. 

Rcvaria,  by  our  Lady.  fell,  by  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  a  common  Ex- 
preffion  of  Aftonifhmcnt  and 
Surprize. 

Revewfe,  to  abide ;  Rcvcfe,  id. 

Rcugh,  go ;  Eugh,  id.  it.  Do ;  as, 
Na  Reugh,  do  ye  not . 

Reun,  the  Hair  of  Beafls.  Ar.  W. 
Rhaum,  id. 

Rcux,  Ar.  Misfortune. 

Rcw,  hafle ;  yn  row,  in  bafle9.  it. 
Froft ,  as,  Rcau. 

Rewrenfys, 
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R  E 


R  O 


R  Y 


4°5 


Rewrcnfys,  thou  haft  dong. 

Rey,  to  give :  Re,  id. 

Reys,  (Rez,  &  Rys,  id.)  needs : 
as,  rcys  y  w,  /*. 

Rezck,  running . 

R  H 

This  Afpiratc  always  in  W. 

fometimes  in  Ar. 

Rhaith,  Ar.  A  Law. 

Rhifglaff,  Ar.  to Jlide . 

Rhos,  Heath .  R. 

Rhyvcdhod,  Ar.  &*/*. 

R  I 

Rib,  of  \  by  \  through. 

Ribla,  to  rake ;  fwagger.  Ar. 

Ridar,  kind  of  Sievey  or  Riddle. 

Rhicd,  Nolilium ftatio.  L.  R. 

Rhics,  a  Princefs ;  a  Lady.  R. 

Rig,  did,  or  /save:  Sign  of  the 
PreterTcnfe;  never  join’d  to 
the  Verb. 

Rigol,  rigour.  Ar. 

Rilan,  flowing  into . 

Rimadcl,  Ar.  a  Romance:  a  Fable. 

Rinc,  a  Quail. 

Riou,  Cold ;  Froft\  Riua,  to  be 
cold.  Ar.  See  Rcau. 

Rifle,  the  Rind  of  a  Tree  ;  E  rifle, 
it's  Bark. 

Rrift,  fad ;  Trift,  id. 

Ritan,  the  Wind-pipe . 

R  O 

Ro,  a  Gift ;  PL  Robou ;  Arofc, 
gave ;  Tcro,  you  give j  un  Ro, 
one  Gift. 

Roath,  Form. 

Robbia,  to  fpoil  ;  rob  ;  plunder. 

Roch,  Ar.  a  Rock ,  G.  id. 

Rochet,  a  Shirt.  Ar.  Rochucdcn, 
a  little  Shirt. 

Rocca,  a  Roch  Fijh:  Talhoc,  id. 

Rhod^j fightingChariot. R.  whence 
Britifti  Names;  as,Anau-Rhod, 
Cadrhod,  Mcdrhod. 

Rodclla,  to  turn ,  or  wind  about.  Ar. 

Rhod),  a  branch. 

Rodothye,  gave  Gifts  to  thee . 

Rogcth,  fettled. 

Rolle,  to  give  i  Rolla,  might ,  or 
did  give. 

Ronkye,  fnoring  ;  Rcnky,  id. 

Roulcrs,  Rulers ;  Governors. 

Rofen,  a  Rofe :  Ros,  Ar.  Ir.  Ro- 
fa,  L.  id. 

Rhos,  habitable  Land ;  Rhofydh, 
heathy  Ground .  R. 

Ros,  a  Mountain ;  Qu.  a  Mea¬ 
dow  ;  Mofs ;  Heath. 

Roflj,  a  Valley ,  or  Dale ;  Nans,  id. 

Roftia,  to  roaft. 

Rouan,  Roman ;  as,  Pol-rouan, 
the  Roman  Pool. 

Roudcn.  Ar.  a  Foot  ft cp. 

Roue,  Ar.  a  King;  Rouanes,  (fee 
Ruyfanes)  a  Queen ;  &  Ro- 
uantclez,  a  Kingdom ;  G.  Roy, 
&c.  C.  Ruy.  Cott.  Rhy,  Riog, 
id.  Ar. 

Roucnncr,  a  Mite ;  a  Weevil.  Ar . 


Roueft,  Confufton  ;  Roucftla,  to 
confound.  Ar. 

Rouez,  thin  ;  fender.  Ar. 

Rouffen,  l Vr inkles  \  Plaits ,  Folds. 
Ar. 

Rougn,  a  Scab  ;  Rougnus,  Jkabby. 

Rouhen,  a  Span.  Ar. 

Roulia,  to  guide ,  or  Rule. 

Rounzan,  Rouzan,  &  Rofin,  id. 
An  Afs. 

Row,  Qu.  as,  the  Row-tin,  i.  e. 
the  large  grain’ d,roughTtn\  Row- 
tor  ;  i.  c.  the  rough  Hill ;  quaf. 
ab  Hucro,  rough. 

Rowas,  obtain’d.  V. 

R6z,  a  JVheel ;  Gravar-Roz,  a 
IVheel-barrtnv  :  (Ar.  Rot,  id.) 

Rozcllen,  a  Whirl for  a  Spindle  \ 
h  e.  a  little  Wheel. 

R  U 

Rual,  Ar.  to  rufh:  batter :  throw. 

Rud,  red-colour  d.  See  Rydh. 

Rug,  made ;  Ryg,  a  rug,  id.  as, 
Arug,  cry  .*  made  a  cry. 

Rugfi,  fisc  bore. 

Ruibht,  Brimftone ;  Mygtaen,  id. 

Ruilla,  to  roll. 

Ruif,  Cott.  an  Oar ;  Ruifadur,  a 
Rower:  a  Waterman:  Ruiv 
Ruivadar,  id. 

Rum,  hath:  haft  me:  Ty  rum 
gruk,  thou  haft  made  me.  Ar. 
fomebody.  • 

Runa,  Myfterium :  Votes:  Cel¬ 
tic  :  as, "Runa  Goths,  Dei  Con - 
filium.  Keyfl. 

Runen,  a  Hillock . 

Ruflc,  the  Bark  of  a  Tree.  Cott. 

Rute,  the  Herb ,  Rue :  Ryte,  id. 

Ruthveyn,  a  Multitude. 

Rhuttia,  to  rub :  as,  Rhytti  Marh- 
na,  rub  that  Horfe. 

Ruy,  a  Prince.  Cott. 

Ruyd,  a  Net :  Ar.  Red,  id. 

Rhuydh.  W.  eafy. 

Rhuyfancs,  a  Queen.  Cott. 

Rhuygo,  to  tear,  or  rend.  W.  R. 

Ruyvanaid,  a  Kingdom.  Cott. 

Ruz,  a  Net . 

R  Y 

Ry,  to  give:  give:  Reyth,  giveft: 
Rys,  gave. 

Ry,  tocaufe ;  Rys,  Caufe :  Ryfyw, 
there  is  Cauje ;  did. 

Ryb,  of ;  by. 

Rybbon,  (Rcbbon,  id.)  by ,  or  near 
us. 

Ryd,  a  Ford:  Ryd-helik,  a  Ford 
of  Willows. 

Rydh,  Red:  Rydik,  Reddifb ; 
Ryudh.  Ar. 

Ryel,  Royal. 

Rygthe,  to  Charge  ;  Command • 

Rymys,  divided . 

Rhyn,  (W.  a  Promontory.)  C.  a 
Chanel.  Gr.  P». 

Ryn,  a  Bill:  a  Nofe:  W.  Ruin, id. 

Rynen,  a  Hillock.  Cott. 

Rys,  was. 

Rylbve,  received. 

5  L 


Ryfy,  to  extoll.  T.  T. 

Rhyth,  appearance.  R. 

Rhytti  a,  to  rub. 

Rhyvcn.  W.  Rome.  C.  Ruan. 

Rywicr,  Ar.  a  River :  und.  f.  Ry- 
vier  in  Philiak,  on  Hayle  River. 

S  A 

C  AUT,  Meat ;  Dainties.  Cott. 

Sach-diauol,  a  Demoniac:  a 
Pfjfejfed.  ib. 

Saefnek,  Englijh :  Saxon. 

Safar,  Ar.  Noife :  Safari,  to  make 
a  Noife. 

Sagen,  a  ftanding  Pool. 

Saim,  fat :  Oyl. 

Sairpren,  a  Carpenter.  Cott. 

Saithor,  a  Shag ;  Bird :  Cott.  Mer- 
gus.  L. 

Sal,  vile.  R. 

Sam,  a  burthen :  a  charge. 

San,  Ar.  A  Conduit. 

Samuil,  a  Mow-hay.  Ar. 

Sanqua,  to  prick :  pierce. 

Sans,  holy :  Speris  Sans,  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Sarn,  a  Caufey ,  or  Pavement.  W. 

Sarra,  Sir:  oarra  v?hcag,fweet  Sir. 

Satheluur,  an  Orator :  a  Speaker. 
Cott. 

Satnas,  Satan. 

Sau,  fafe :  but ;  except ;  fave  that. 

Sav,  rife  up  ;  ft  and  up\  a  Scvys. 

Savam,  fmell\  favour ,  Drog  Sa- 
varn,  illfmell. 

Saudi,  Ar.  a  Heel. 

Savig,  the  branch  of  a  River. 

Sautra,  to  foul ;  bewray. 

Sawc,  a  Seam ;  a  Horje-load ;  war 
an  Sawe,  by  the  Seam. 

Sawch.  Cott.  Qu. 

S  C 

Scacel,  a  Prop.  Ar. 

Scaff,  nimbly ;  Maricaff,  fo  nimbly. 

Seal  a,  a  Dijh ;  patera,  L.  a  Goblet. 

Scan,  a  little  Table.  Ar. 

Scao,  an  Elder-tree \  Scauan,  id. 
Ar.  id. 

Scarz,  Jbort.  Ar. 

Scavel,  a  Bench. 

Scherewneth,  pride. 

Schcrcwys,  the  Scribes. 

Scevcns,  the  Lungs ;  Cott.  Ar. 
Squeveat,  Ir.  Scaven,  id. 

Scinin,  an  Ear-ring ,  ib.  Skinen,id. 

Scloqua,  to  chirp  like  a  young  Bird, 
or  Hen. 

Scoch,  common  \  Scoch-for,  the 
common  way. 

Scod,  the  Shade :  Umbra ,  L.  Cott. 
Skez,  id.  Ar.  Squcut,  id. 

Sco),  a  School ;  Scolheic,  ScolaJhJt . 

Scolchyc,  (Scholcheth,  id.)  a  Fu¬ 
gitive  ;  ind.  f.  Jkulking.  or  lying 
hid. 

Scolys,  fpilt.  Pa. 

Scon,  immediately ;  mar-fcon,  as 
font  as. 

Sconyth,  Jhunmft ;  Sconyas,  re- 
fufed. 

Scorgyas,  to  feeurge,  or  lap. 

Scorrcn, 
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Scorrcn,  a  Branchy 
Scourr.  Ar.  id. 

Scoth,  a  Shoulder :  Scooth,  id.  fee 
Scuid. 

Scovcrn,  the  Ear . 

Seoul,  a  Kite .  Cott.  Bargus,  id. 
Scrcfys,  written ;  Mean-ferefys, 
the  infirib'd  Stone. 

Scrcn,  a  Bone. 

Scriven-danven,  an  Epifile.  Cott. 
Scriviniat,  a  Writer,  ib. 

Scrivit,  Writings . 

Scryrya,  forfaken. 

Scubellen,  a  Brooms  Scubilen, 
Cott.  id. 

Scudcll,  a  Dijh ;  a  S^iioit ;  abroad 
Dijh :  Skydel,  id.  PI.  Scudcl- 
lou :  Sgudh,  &  Skaydb,  id. 
Scuid,  Cott.  Scapulay  L.  fhoulder  ; 
Scuialien,  a  Cloak  to  put  over 
the  Shoulder .  Cott. 

Scuilla,  to  Jhedy  or  fpilL  Ar. 

Scuiz,  weary ;  tirnL 
Scuiza,  to  be  weary.  Ar. 

Scylc  y  proofs  Scyle  vas,  good  proof. 
it.  plainly ;  ken  feyle,  other y  or 
more  ado. 

S  E 

Se,  them ;  Ganfe,  with  them. 
Scadha,  to  fit ;  fit  down  \  Sethas 
Seithva,  Sittys,  did fit. 

Seafys,  dryed  \  drying ;  fee  Scha. 
Seban,  Scap ;  Gr.  £****•  Sa. 
Seerz,  a  Father. 

Segernath,  lazy ;  dull. 

Segeris,  (Segyr,  id.)  Empty,  Void. 
Seha,  to  wipe  ;  to  be  dry. 

Sc\Sy  Silks  Seizen  ;  a  Ribbon.  Ar. 
Seitag,  Seventeen. 

Scith,  a  Pot.  Cott. 

Seithas ,  &  Seythvez,  tfse  fe- 
venth. 

Seithyn,  a  IVeek.  ib. 

Sekerdcn,  Security. 

Sel,  a  Foundation.  Cott. 

Selda,  a  Cellar. 

Sell,  a  Look ;  Sight ;  Sellet,  to  look. 
At. 

ScWvLy  falted. 

Sely,  arms. 

Sempla,  Ar.  to  Jlacken. 

Senedh,  an  Ajfembly ;  Synod.  Cott. 
Senfys,  (from  Scndzha,  to  bold,) 
held. 

Serra,  to  clofi  ;  find  up  ; 

Seruic,  a  Shrub.  Cott. 

Seth,  an  Arrows  Scthy,  to  Jhoot . 
Sethek  yfitt  down :  Sethas,  did  fit : 
Settyas,  placed. 

Sctlans,  prtjfcd ;  eamefily  intreaied. 
Scuadh ,  a  Taylor  :  Seufad,  a 
Patcher  *,  Mender ; 

Sevi,  (Syvi,  id.)  Strawberries. 
Scuades,  a  Womun-Taylor. 

Sevys,  Jhod :  Sefsons,  they  flood. 
Seuzl,  the  Heel.  Ar. 

Sew,  y/  be :  Sens,  they  be. 

Scwcth,  fadly. 

Scwillaf,  to  loofe :  L.  Solvere. 
Sewyas,  followed. 

Seygh,  dry  :  Pren  feigh,  a  dry 
Stick:  Sekh,  id. 


Sgau,  light :  Sgav,  id.  i.  e.  not 
heavy :  Sgavdcr,  Lightnefs. 
Sgcnip,  lncefluous.  Cott.  Sgue- 
nip,  id. 

S  H 

Shagga,  (Sarthor,  id.)  a  Cor  mo- 
rant ;  a  Shag. 

Shanol,  a  Chanel ;  a  Pipes  Gutter. 
Shimbla,  a  Hearth ;  or  Fire  Place. 
Shode.  Qu. 

S  I 

Sibuit,  a  Fir-Tree. 

Sicer,  Peafe.  Cott. 

Sichen,  a  Chairs  a  Seat. 

Sichor,  Drought  5  Thirfi.  Cott. 
Sidan,  Ar.  a  Linnett. 

Sieli,  a  Seal.  Ar. 

Siger,  hollow  ;  full  of  Holes . 

Siglen,  a  Bog . 

Silicn,  an  Eel.  pi.  Siliou. 

Sim,  an  Ape. 

Sindzhy,  to  hold. 

Sinfiat,  Tenacious.  Cott. 

Sioas,  alas! 

Siongc,  Honourable • 

Sioul,  filent. 

Sira,  a  Father. 

Sira-gwydn,  a  Grandfather. 

Sirig,  Silk.  Gr.  X^uo?.  Sa. 

Sizl,  a  Strainer  s  Sizla,  to  Jlrain . 

S  K 

Skarkcas,  q  Shark  Fijh. 

Skat,  or  Skuat,  a  Buffcty  or  blow 
of  the  Fiji. 

Skath,  (Skaph,  id.)  a  Boat ;  Skath 
ruz,  a  Boat  with  Nets. 

Skauan,  an  Elder-trees  Scauorian, 
id. 

Skavamak,  a  Hare ;  fee  Scovcrn. 
Skeans,  pretty  s  Lepidus.  L. 
Skelli,  JVir.gs. 

Skelligrchan,  a  Bat ;  Leathern 
Wings. 

Skent,  fcanty :  jhort. 

Skentyli,  Learned ;  Skvntyll,  id. 
Skcnys,  Sinews. 

Skcfy,  efiapt ;  Ny  wra  fkefy,  /hall 
not  ejeape. 

Sketh,  weary. 

Skez,  a  Shadows  Scod,  Cott.  id, 
und.  f.  Skefy. 

Skibia,  to  Irujb. 

Skibor,  a  Barn. 

Skientoc.  Wife.  Cott. 

Skinan,  a  Pin. 

Skiran,  a  Bough ;  PJ.  Skirau 
Scorren,  id. 

Skival,  a  Porringer  \  Scud  cl,  id. 
Skogan,  a  Fool. 

Skreit,  (Skrividh,  id.)  Scripture. 
Skriga,  to  fir  etch  \  Na  Ikrxg,  Do 
thou  not  ft  retch. 

Sknivinas,  to  firatch. 

Skuattia,  to  firike ;  to  break. 
Skuerryon,  Efquires. 

Skul,  Qu.  Towle  the  Skul,  to  take 
in  vaiu  ,  fc3.  the  Name  of  God. 
Skyhaiis,  MTfdom. 

Skylia,  fatter  thou. 

Skylur,  a  Scholar  s  pi.  Jkylurion. 


Sleanc,  a  Conger  Fijh. 

Sleppia,  to  flip ,  or  fumbles  tag 
dout  why  dho  Sleppia,  for  fear 
you  do  flip. 

Slev,  cunning ;  Jkillfuls  und.  Slcy- 
neth,  J kill . 

Slottere,  i.  c.  dirty  \  fiovenly.  qu. 
Sluinyas,  to  reproach. 

S  N 

Snell,  to  him. 

Snod,  Cott.  a  Fillet  j  a  Hatband. 

s  o 

Soa,  Tallow ;  Suet.  Ar. 

Soch,  the  Plough-flare.  Cott. 

Sog,  f.  a  Doze  j  Numbnefs  \  Drew* 

c  Jyntfs‘  n  r 
oogete,  a  Dijeovery. 

Sol,  a  Shilling  s  (Ar.  a  little  Gird¬ 
er  j)  Hantcr  Sol,  a  Six-pence. 
Soler,  a  Thi  one  j  a  high  Seaty  or 
Bench. 

Sols,  Money. 

Sonas,  blejfed. 

Sonta,  (Souta,  id.)  to  Solder.  Ar. 
Sorca,  to  charm ;  bewitch,  ib. 
Sorchenni,  to  rave.  ib. 

Sordys,  raiftd.  Pa. 

Sorras,  angry ;  jealous ;  Reforms, 
very  angry ;  Sor,  id. 

Sort,  a  Hedge-bog. 

Sos,  thou  beef ;  Sota,  thou  art  $ 
Soge,  be  thou. 

Soth,  rife.  S. 

Souba,  to  hopy  or  jkip.  Ar. 
Soubla,  to  Jweeten.  Ar. 

Soucz,  Admiration ;  Souzea,  to 
admire .  Ar. 

Soul,  Straw  s  (W.  Sool,  id.)  Ti 


ac- 


foul,  a  Thatch'd  Houle,  ib. 
Sowetb,  cur fcd\  y«  foweth, 
curfedlys  it.  Alas  l 
Sowmens,  Salmons • 


S  P 

Spal,  a  Sconce  j  Amercement ;  For - 
feiture. 

Sparf,  a  holy  Waters  a  fprinkling. 
Ar. 

Spar!,  c  Jhort  Cudgels  Sparla,  to 
bolt.  ib. 

Sparria,  to  fpare. 

Spas,  iutti/ls  as  long  as  \  tvhilfi  that. 
Spauen  mor,  /Equor,  L.  Cott. 
Spaz,  a  Geldings  Spaza,  to  geld.  Ac. 
Speal,  an  Acquaintance.  T. .  T. 
Specyaljid.  intimates  Specyal  braz, 
very  intimate. 

Spedyc,  to  fucceid  s  hqfitn  s  T* 
fpedyc,  to  fpeed  well. 

Spcitia,  to  /pile  ;  vex. 

Spckkiar,  Jptckled. 

Spcndys,  (  Spengas,  id. )  fpent ; 
wajflcd. 

Speiu,  a  Buttery  L.  Promptua- 
rium. 

Spejii,  Spirit ;  Spyr,  id.  Sprite, id. 
Spern,  Thorns.  Pi. 

Spcrnabyll ,  fedjqfi s  Spcrnafyll. 

T.  T.  id. 

Spcrnan,  a  Tlsorn. 

Speur, 
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Stoath,  Jlified. 

Stoc.  Cott.  the  trunk  of  a  Tree . 
Stol,  a  loofl  Garment.  Cott, 
Stollof,  a  Glove ;  a  Handful. 
Stollofet,  a  Towel  1  or  Napkin. 
Stopan,  bend  thou;  Stopan  wcthcn, 
bend  the  Tree ;  ind.  f,  a  Stopc. 
Store.  Cott.  a  Stork . 

Stouct,  to  kneel.  Ar. 

Strail,  Tapejhy;  Mats ;  Strail 
eft  re,  a  Matt , 


Spcur,  an  Inclofure.  Ar. 

Spczaden,  a  Go  of  cherry,  ib. 

Spillcn.  A.  a  Pin . 

Splan,  clear ;  bright ;  Splanna,  to 
Jhine. 

Splander,  bright nefs. 

Splufen,  a  Pippin .  Ar.  Splufck,  rf 
Nurfery  of  Pipins.  ib. 

Spong,  a  Spunge . 

Spon  t,  </w// ;  Spon  tus,  dreadful.  A  r. 
Spouc,  Cork. 

Spoum yfeum:  Spouma,  tofeum .  ib. 
Spykes,  Sf/taf  ;  large  Nails. 

s  a 

Squardya,  /$  /w:  Squardias,  Zv 
tore . 

Squarinck,  Long-1  egg'd.  Ar. 
Squattia,  or  /wr  in  pieces. 

Qy. 

Squei,  jbwaf :  Pa.  Scoet.  Ar. 
Squcigea,  to  cut  off:  pare.  ib. 
Squcuil.  Ar.  a  Ladder. 

Squilfou,  Claws .  pi.  Ar. 

Squyth,  weary. 

S  T 

Stagen,  <7  flanding  Pool. 

Staqucl,  the  String  of  the  Tongue ; 
und.  f.  Staqual,  to  clatter ,  or 
Ar. 

Stal,  a  Shop.  ib. 

Stanconni,  to  prop  ;  Stanconnou, 
Stays .  Ar.  id. 

Stanc,  a  Pool:  a  Pond  of  flanding 
Water.  Ar.  id. 

Stanquen,  aValley;  a  low  place.  Ar. 
Staoun,  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth,  ib. 

See  Stefenic. 

Starda,  to  quench,  ib. 

Start,  firm ;  fajl.  ib. 

Stcan,  Tin . 

Stefenic,  the  Palate  of  the  Mouth . 
Stella,  every  Day ;  always. 
Stemmyn,  Qu.  to  work  out  his 
Stemniyriy  i.  c.  to  do  his  fi:are  oj 
work. 

StempcI,  a  flant  Beam  us'd  in  Tin 
Mines. 

Stcn,  a  Milking  Pail  ;  alfo  a  Wa¬ 
ter  Veffel. 

Stcner,  a  Tinner:  it.  a  Water- 
Wag-tail. 

Stcqui,  to  choak.  Ar.  Sec  Taga. 
Stcrcn,  a  Star .  Cott.  Stcrran,  Si 
Steyr,  id. 

Stcrvys,  to  catch  cold.  See  Stcvys, 
id.  T.T. 

Stcva,  to  find ;  found ;  Ni  fteva 
whans,  found  no  defire. 

Stcvel,  a  Chamber ;  a  Dining-room . 

Cott.  Triclinium ,  I  j. 

Stcvys,  to  be  very  cold. 

Stich,  (hulc,  id.)  an  Owl.  Cott. 
Stifak,  a  Scuttle  Fiji). 

Stigna,  to  reach;  extend ;  difplay. Ar. 
Stikedn,  a  Stake  ;  pi.  Stukcdnayv 
Stil,  a  Beam  of  a  Houfe . 

Stlaf,  a  Stammerer. 

Stlapa,  to  caff  or  fling.  Ar.  id.  ind 
Stlap,  a  Jlrohy  or  blow. 

Stiegca,  to  draw,  or  diag. 


T  is  chang'd  intoD,  intoTh, 
w  and  into  Nh.M  Hum.  Lh 
N.  B.  T  and 
indifferently. 


■■  P 

D  arc  often  us’d 


r A,  Good :  yn  ta,  after  good : 
x  goodly;  it.  thou. 

T abarlanc,  a  Cloth  of  State ;  a  Ca¬ 
nopy.  Ar. 

I  ach,  a  little  Nail :  a  Nail :  Ta- 
.  cha.  Ar.  to  Naily  or  tack  together. 
Strath,  (Scotifti)  a  Dale ,  or  F alley;  Tachen,  a  fpacious  Plain ,  or  piece 
or  Plain.  W.  a  Fein ,  or  Soil  of\  of  Ground  :  Tachen  Jaz, 
Land;  as,  Strad  Alyn  ;  ftrad  green  Place.  Ar. 

Towyn  ;  i.  e.  a  Fein  on  the  Ri -  Tadder,  Goodnefs. 
ver  Alyiiy  or  Towyn.  H.  Lh.  Tadvath,  a  nurfir;  bringer  up 
Strccha,  to  tarry;  Ni  ftrechaff,  l\  Talvat.  Cott.  id. 

will  not  tarry.  T aga,  to  choak ;  devour:  Tagou,id 

Strcil,  a  Curry-comb ;  a  Flejh-lrufh  Taghir,  the  fkuttle  Bone. 

Lott.  iTahua,  a  fea-calf. 

Streing,  a  Buckle,  ib.  Taig,  a  Club.  Ar. 

Strek,  a  Stream;  Strck  brdz,  a  I  raill,  a  7h;r;  Tailla,  to  impofi.Ar. 
great  Stream ;  ind.  f.  Strakcs,  to  I T aimant,  Ointment.  Cott  Scop, 
go  to  Strakes.  Tzkkysffqflen’dto ;  ind.  f.  to  have 

Stret,  Spring-Water.  Cott.  the  Tacky  i.  e.  not  to  be  able  to 

Strcvy,  Jl rived.  move. 

Strifor,  contentious.  Cott.  (Taklolaz,  a  Creature;  Taklolaz 

Strihu Cy  freezing;  Strihui,  to fneeze 


Strik,  Jwift :  active :  lufly. 

Strill,  a  drop  ;  Strillic,  a  little  drop . 
Ar. 

Stringua,  to  cajly  or  fatrl.  ib. 

Striz,  narrow >  Jhxight ;  Striza,  to\ 
bind  fafl. 

Strokoibu,  Stripes. 

Strollat,  a  File ;  a  Rank.  Ar. 
Strop,  a  Thready  or  String.  Ar.  id. 
Stroucz,  Prickles ;  Thorns.  Ar. 


gwayaiu,  a  moving  Creature.  B. 

Taklou,  Creature  ;  Lhing:  as, 
Taklou  minniz,  fmall  Things: 
ind.  f.  Tackle y  as,  good  Tackle; 
i.  c.  good  Things ;  fit  Inflruments 
for  the  Bufintfsy  &  e  Contra, 
bad  Tackle,  viz.  unfit y  fcc. 

Tal,  high ;  tall ;  a  forehead.  W.  a 
Region  :  R.  it.  W.  a  beginning  : 
und.  Talar,  a  Headland. 

Tajch,  Bran. 


Stuan,  Qu.  He  gave  him  a  Stiian.  Taleden,  (  Talguen,  id. )  Ar.  a 


1.  e.  a  Blow 

Stut,  a  Gnat.  Cott.  Ar.  a  Rudder 
Stynnar,  a  Pewter er. 

S  U 

Suas,  O Jl  range  !  Sioas.  Ar.  Alas! 

Suben,  a  kind  of  Pudding. 

Sudroncn.  Cott.  A  Drone . 

Suel,  he  that . 

Suellak,  a  Field-fare ;  a  Bird. 

Suidnan,  a  Draught ;  Haujlus.  L.  Tallok, 
Suif,  Tallow.  Cott. 

Sul,  the  Sun;  Sol,  id.  Ar.  id 
Suler,  a  Floor.  Ar.  id. 

Sumbul,  a  Goad. 

Sutal,  to  whijlle;  Ar.  Sutellcz, 
Wbijlling. 

S  Y 

Sybottia,  to  think;  Syppozia.  f. 
id. 

Sygal,  Rye;  the  Grain  Secalty  L 
Sygan,  Jap ;  flaking. 

Svl,  although. 

Syllyas,  the  Conger  Fiji).  Sec  Silien. 

Sylwatys,  fahation ;  SyWiSyfaved. 

Syns,  loe  be;  it.  / hold. 

Synfy,  retained;  held. 


Fillet. 

Talgcl,  a  Cellar. 

Talgeuth,  a  Seal. 

Talhiar,  a  broad  Platey  or  Dijh  : 

Lanx.  L. 

Talien,  a  Brew:  a  Forehead-cloth: 

f.  Koruadh,  id. 

Tallalqua,  to  be  idle:  Ar.  See  Tal- 
foch. 

Taliokh,  Jlupid. 

~  a  Roach  Fijb. 

Talm,  a  Clap  of  Thunder .  Ar. 
Tarzcurun,  id. 

Talfoch.  Cott.  a  Dunce;  Block¬ 
head. 

Talvat,  a  Nourijher. 

Talvcz,  able;  boz  talvcz,  to  be a- 
ble. 

Tam,  piece:  (Tabm,  id.)  at . 
Tamal,  to  rebuke.  Ar. 

Taman,  upright;  that. 

Tam,  or  Tamnv,  Names  of  Ri¬ 
vers,  as  the  Greek  ;  und. 

f.  Tam-mawr,  or  Tamar ;  foil. 
the  great  River ;  largejl  in  Corn¬ 
wall. 

Tamouez,  a  Sieve.  Ar. 

Tan,  (Odditan,  &  Tanodd,  id.) 
beneath ;  T anou,  undci'  me. 


Svnt,  a  Saint ;  Re  Svnt  Gylmyn,  Tan,  Fire. 

iy  Saint  Golman.  Tan-Llwyth,  a  Bon-firt.  Ar.Tan- 

Svthyn,  a  Week ;  Scithyn,  id.  tez  tan,  id. 

Svueth,  Aleu  /  'Tanttt  St.  Jan,  Afiffummer  Bon¬ 

fires 
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T  E 


T  E 


T  A 

fires  ;  fcil.  St.  Johns  Fires ; 
Tantat,  good ,  or  holy  Fires . 
Tanatfe  thin  \  fender ; 

Tanaudcr,  Tbinnefs. 

Tan  ter,  a  Wooer;  Tymarrhar,id. 
Taran,  Thunder . 

Tardar,  <7/1  Auger ;  *  Gimblet .  und. 
Tardha,  to  prick. 

Tardhak,  Thirteen . 

Tariin,  a  boundary. 

Tarian,  0  Buckler . 

Tarncudzha,  /*  yu///7i  ewr. 
Tarneuhon,  /k 
Tarnutuan,  <7  Pkantafm .  Cott. 
Tarthas,  gufbed forth . 

Tarw,  a  Bull L 
Tarza,  to  prick ;  fiir.  Ar. 
Tarzas,  /a  &/$/?;  V.  Neut. 
Tarzcll,  a  xVW,  or  Comer.  Ar. 
Taferghys,  /A*  RefurreQion. 
Tatinus,  contentious.  Ar. 

T au,  hold  your  Tongue ;  be  ftlent. 
Tavantcc,  p*?r;  Tavantcgucz, 
poverty .  Ar. 

Tavarchcn,  *  Ar. 

Tavarga,  *  Tavern ;  M  Alehoufe . 
Tayaz,  i7  Tongue ;  Tavazek,  to  Zfa- 
/ivr.  it.  <?  Token;  pl.Tavazou. 
Taul,  *  Mni/fjTaulen,  aTable .  Ar. 
Tavolen,  a  Dock.  Cott.  £>//&,  L. 
r avot.  Cott.  the  Tongue. 

Taw,  (Cott.  Cereus ,  L.J  Waxen. 
Taz,  (  Tad,  id.  )  Father;  Taz- 
guidn,  a  Grandfaotber. 

T  E 

Tc,  /Aw. 

Teak,  (Teg,  pro  Tek,  id.)  fair ; 

'  good;  und.  Tekter,  beauty. 

T cant,  Tongue.  Ar. 

Tear,  nwflr.  ib. 

Tebcl,  wicked. 

Tebri,  to  Itch ;  Ma  Dorn  a  tebre, 
my  Hand  Itches. 

Techet,  to  fly.  Ar. 

Tcdha,  to  melt;  thaw;  difclve. 

1  edna,  to  lead;  convey;  draw . 
'Feed,  a  Tide  ;  Trig,  id. 

Teen,  a  Man ;  Dien,id.  for  Deen, 
quaf.  pro  Den,  id. 

T efc^/hould;  Teffc,  might  esme. 
Teffen,  (en  TcfFen)  awake. 
refighia,  to  tire;  Tevigia,  id. 
regauci,  a  Calm;  fair  Weather. 
Tcghcz,  choaked. 

T chcn,  a  Firebrand ;  it.  to  Light , 
kindle ,  or  fet  fire  to ;  Tewyn,id. 
Tci,  to  that ch^  or  cover  with  Straw . 

Ar.  C.  Tey,  id. 

Tcil,  Dung;  Ordure. 

Teiij,  a  Rafpberry.  Ar. 

Tcithioc,  a  bond  Servant ,  male, 
or  female. 

Tckcn,  a  little  while;  rag  tek  en, 
for  a  while. 

1  ekter,  beauty  ;  ComBnefs . 

Ttlcin,  a  Harp. 

Teleinior*  a  Harper. 

TcHiar,  a  Palace. 

Teltoir,  Land-taxes.  Ar. 

Telly?,  holed . 

Tcmigou,  Bits;  Fragments;  pi. 


of  Temig,  a  Bit;  qua.  from 
Tam. 

Temptys,  tempted. 

Tene,  fucking;  Denys,  fuck'd. 
Tenewen,  a  fide  of  the  Body. 
Tenn,  rude ;  rufiick.  Ar. 

Tcnfa,  to  chide;  fcold.  ib. 

Ter,  a  Field;  a  Manor;  quaf. 
Terra.  L. 

Tera,  was;  Dora,  &  Thera,  id. 
Tercbah,  untill ;  as  far  as. 
Terrncn,  a  Time;  Thcrmina,  id. 
pi.  Tcrmin  ;  pubtermin,  all 
Times. 

Tern,  an  Oven  ;  a  Furnace. 
Temcwen.  See  Ten  wen. 
Ternos,  the  Day  following. 

Terri -andzheth,  dawn,  or  break  of 
Day. 

Terr)',  to  break ;  Torras,  &  Dor- 
ras,  broke. 

Tes,  heat.  Cott.  R.  id. 

Tefcaoua,  to  Glean.  Ar. 

Tefky,  to  teach. 

Tempell,  £  Temple  ;  pi.  Templys. 
Tethan,  anUddcr;  alp  a  Utile  Teat. 
Tetholl,  Day;  all  Day;  pubte- 
tholl,  every  Day. 

Teu,  fat;  thick;  Ar.  Teo,  id. 
Teua,  home ;  moz  teua,  to  go  loome. 

it.  at  laft ;  quaf.  a  Dewcth. 
Tcva,  to  grow;  increafe . 

Teual,  dark;  brown ;  pi.  Tulgu. 
Tevas,  merciful. 

T euder, tbicknefs;  Ar.  Tevahat,id. 
Teuel,  to  be  filent. 

Tevenes,yJw/ ;  Damenys,  id. 
Teuth,  a  Nation :  Ir.  Fuath,  id. 
Teuzi,  to  melt.  Ar. 

Tewlas,  Cafi ;  decreed;  defigned; 
Dewlys,  id. 

Tewlel,  (Tyulel,  id.)  to  cafi. 
Teym,  a  Prince.  R. 

Teys  yt hatch ;  Chy  Tcyz,  a  t hatch'd 
Houfc.  Ar.  Toen  und.  Toer, 
a  Thatcher. 

Tez,  (Tiz,  id.  pi.  f.  2  Den;) 
Men. 

Tezan,  a  Cake. 

T  H 

Tha,  thy ;  Da,  id.  Thv,  The, 
Dhy,  id. 

Thadder,  Gsednef. 

Thagan,  to  us ;  thagan  fawya,  to 
fave  us. 

Thai,  (for  Tal)  a  Forehead;  rum 
thal,  by  my  Forehead. 

Tharnou,  Pieces ;  Ol  the  tharnou, 
all  to  pieces. 

This,  (Tiz,  Tad,  id.)  a  Father. 
Thit,  1  /hall,  or  do  go;  a  Thcth. 
Thavaz,  a  Token :  Cabm-thavaz, 
a  Rainbow ,  i.  e.  a  crooked  token. 
The,  to ;  from ;  Thethe,  to  them. 
The,  (Athe,  id.)  comes;  V.  Thes, 
do  you  come;  Deez  ind.  f.  come 
thou. 

Thcclyngh,  ye  carried;  a  thegis. 
Thcfrcgh,  Arms. 

Thegis,  to  bear ,  or  carry  \  Thck>id. 
Thegough,  bear  ye. 

Thehes,  at  length.  Ad. 


Thclle,  was ;  might,  or  could  be  ; 
Dellc,  id. 

Thelhar,  (Thellurgh,  id.)  back; 

warthcllurgh,  backward. 

Then,  this. 

Them,  they  were. 

Thcravas.  See  Derevas. 
Thcrevel,  to  raife 5  repair;  rebuild. 
T  hermaz,  dearly;  beloved. 

1  hefe,  were  ;  1'hefc  fethek,  were 
fet  down. 

1  hcfkerny,  to  grin. 

Thefkv,  ( Difky,  Tifky,  idJ)  fee 
Tefky. 

1  liefympys,  immediately. 

Thcth,  went ;  Thcves,  they  went; 
Thethons,  id.  came;  a  Toz  vel 
Doz,  to  come,  or  go. 

Thethoras,  to  rife;  Ef  a  thetho- 
ras,  he  rofe. 

Thethoryans,  the  RefurreSicn. 
Thcveth,  a  Curfe. 

Thcugh,  you :  to  you  :  Thewna, 
they ;  ihemfehes. 

Tbevyth,  take  Care ;  qua  a  The- 
veth,  a  Curfe. 

Thew,  a  fide;  pi.  Thewen;  it. 

is ;  y  tlicw,  it  is. 

Thew,  Dnv;  two. 
rheweth,  End ;  Death ;  Deweth. 
Thcwhans,  (Tcwans,  id.  )  fafi  ; 
per  thewhans,  very  fafi  :  i.  e. 
fecure. 

ThewlcfF,//^^/;  viz.  two  Hands. 
Thcwlyn,  Knees  :  Dowlyn,  id. 
Thcw/ys,  Pains  :  it.  Choice. 
Thillas,  Cloaths;  Dill  as,  id. 

This,  a  Servant  ;  Ou  this,  my 
Servant;  qua.  Tcz,  or  Tiz.  it. 
at  all. 

Thifliplys,  Difciples. 

Thiflrcwy,  to  deflroy. 

Tho,  him  ;  it.  (pro  Dho)  to  :  as, 
Thotho,  to  him :  war  tho,  on 
him . 

Tho,  am:  V.  as,  Tho  ve,  lam. 
Thokc,  carried  \  taken  ;  a  Thc- 
^  gis,  or  Thek. 

Tholle,  deceived;  to  deceive. 
Thom,  l  am;  Thom  kimerez,  I 
am  taken. 

Thons,  they ;  often  iuffix’d  in  the 
End  of  Verbs,  to  fhew  the  third 
Pcrfon  Plural ;  it.  they  come. 
Thorians,  the  Eafi ;  viz.  Suns 
Rife :  Thuyran,  id. 

Thort,  from. 

Thoutyth,  carefi:  Ny  thowt)th 
Du,  carefi  thou  notfor  God? 
Thragta,  (Thrayta,  T.  T.  idJ  to 
betray. 

Thraytor,  (Traytoar,  id.)  a  Trai¬ 
tor.  PI.  Thraytorou. 

Thrig,  the  Tide  of  Sea. 

Throppys,  dropped. 

Thugfyons,  they  thought. 

Thum,  my ;  to  my ;  Thum  Lava- 
rou,  my  Words. 

Thuthy,  to  hei\  cr  him. 

Thy,  to  his ;  Thys,  to  thee ;  to  her . 
Thyaffeth,  fiedfafi  :  fettled. 
Thyatye,  to  dijpofe. 

Thyfar, 
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Thyfar,  a  Bargain . 

Thvghou,  Right :  LcfFe  thyghou, 
the  Right-hand '. 

Thygucthys,yW«/;  Tryfyvcthas. 
id. 

Thym,  to  us,  Thymmo,  to,  or 
for  me. 

Tnynny,  wey  us. 

Thytfyas,  provided.  Pa. 

Thyvas,  Jhottld. 

Thyveth,  difmal. 

T  I 

Ti,  a  Houfe :  pi.  Tics.  Ar.  id. 

Ir.  Teagh,  id. 

Tiwarnhal,  a  Houfe  upon  the  Moor. 
fcil.  Ti  war  an  hal.  N.  B.  four 
Words  put  together*  to  make  a 
Name  cxprcflivc  of  the  fituation. 
Tiah,  to  /weary  ind.  Toan,  or 
Tyan,  an  Oathy  Ar.  Touet, 
to  /wear. 

Tiak,  a  Farmer  y  Houjbolder  y 
Mcjler  of  a  Family.  Ar.Tiek,id. 
Tidi,  a  Dug  y  a  Breajl. 

Tigan,  a  large  Sack  y  a  Wallet. 
Tign,  feurf.  Ar. 
TMesdt^aButtaflyy  Gloindiu,id 
Tim,  Thyme. 

Timat,  fwift.  Ar. 

Tin,  (Dyn,  id.  &  Tyn)  fharp 
terrible  y  fever e.  Aurof.  Gr. 
Tinel,  a  Tent.  Ar. 

Tir,  (Tyr,  id.)  Lattdy  pi.  Tiriou, 
&  Terros. 

Tir-dcvrak,  a  Moor ,  or  Marfl). 
Tifky,  teaching ;  learning  y  Difky. 

&  Thefky,  id. 

Tift,  a  IVitnefs.  Cott. 

Tithe,  thou  alfo. 

Tithia,  to  hi/s . 

Tivia,  to  grow.  See  Teva. 
Tiwulgou.  Cott.  Darknefs. 

Tiz,  Men  y  Tuz,  Duz,  1  cz,  ic 
a  People . 

Tizout,  to  reach  y  attain  to.  Ar 
Tiz-Rum,  Romans y  Men  of  Rome. 
T  O 

To,  than  y  T.  T.  Qu.  it.  a  Roof. 
Cott. 

Toan,  an  Oath . 

To2S,Pafley  Ar.  Toafez,  a  knead¬ 
ing  Trough  y  ind.  f.  To  toas,  i.e. 
fhake  the  wet  Tin  to  and fro  to 
cleanfe  it  of  the  Earth. 

Toe,  a  Hat  y  a  Cap  y  a  Bonnet.  Ar. 
Todn,  Lay- Ground  y  Land  on  a 
Downs. 

Toim,  hot  y  Tom,  id. 

Tokko,  he  may  bring  y  mai  Tok- 
ko,  that  he  may  bring  y  f.  a  Degy. 
Tollgarrik,  the  holed  Rock. 

Toll,  a  holey  Tell,  id.  Tolvcn,  a 
holed  Stone  y  Toll  y  gwint,  a 
vent  hole. 

Tollkam,  the  Iso  led  heaps  of  Rocks. 
Tollek,  hollow. 

Tollkorn,  a  Trumpet. 

Tollur,  a  Mar.  that  infpefls  and 
fuper intends  Ttn-bou  ids :  fo  call'd 
f.  becaufe  Bounds  are  terminat¬ 
ed  by  Holes  cut  in  the  Earth 
which  mult  be  renew'd,  and 


vifited  once  in  a  Year,  or  be¬ 
caufe  he  receives  the  Tolls,  or 
Dues  of  the  Lord  of  the  Soil, 
olva,  a  Cuf.om  Houfe. 
ombder,  heat  y  pL  Tummafou, 
Tom,  id. 

Tomals,  Quantity  y  great  heaps  of 
any  thing. 

Ton,  (Tun,  id.)  to  bear  y  Porto, L 
it.  a  Billow  y  a  great  IVave. 
Tonck,  a  Flocks  or  Herd. 

Tonen,  the  rind,  or  paring ,  of 
Fruit ,  or  Plant.  Ar. 

Tonnell,  a  Tub  y  any  gr  tat  VeJJ'ei 
Cott.  Tonwel,  a  Barrel. 

Tons,  they  come. 

Tor,  a  Tower ,  or  high  Place ;  as, 
Hclmantor ,  Rou-tor  y  Tor- 
crobm  ;  it.  the  Belly  y  (Ar.  Tur. 
id.)  pi.  Torr. 

Torandom,  the  Palm  of  the  Hand. 
Torch,  a  Hogy  Towrch.  Ar.  Ir. 
Tore,  a  Bear  y  f.  a  wild  Boar 
a  Tor. 

Torchat,  a  Bundle.  Ar.  Torcha 
Bleo,  a  Lock  of  Hair . 

Torgocc,  Ar.  a  Dwarf. 

Torhya Leafy  Torth,id.Torz,Ar. 
Torkhan,  a  Fire. 

Torlan,  Bank  of  a  River. 
Tornad,  a  Breach. 

Torncuan,  the  Shore . 

Tos,  to  comey  Me  toz,  I  come  y 
Ddz,  id. 

Tofoanna,  to  provoke ,  or  vex. 
Toft,  near.  Ar. 

Toupee,  Ar.  a  Toad. 

Toula,  to  cafly  to  pour  y  Toula  c- 
meas,  pour  out. 

Tourni,  noife.  Ar. 

Touzier,  a  Table-cloth.  Ar. 
Towan,  an  Otter. 

Towl,  fame  y  away .  Qu.  a  fall. 
Towne,  deepy  Maga  towne,  very 
deep. 

Towyll,  (Dowyll,  id.)  a  Tooly 
working  Injlrument . 

Towyn,  (Tuyn,id.)  a  turfy  Down. 
ind.  Portowyn,  &  Towyns, 
Hillocks  of  Turf  W.  in  Dav. 
Glebay  Cefpes.  L. 


T  R 

Traeth,  (Traclus,  viz.  Mariti- 
mus)  a  Sea-Jhore. 

Txafferth,  a  Bujlley  a  Noife . 
Trahezi-mcan,  Stone-cutters. 
Trailia,  to  Turn  y  Traillia  an  Ber, 
to  turn  the  Spit  y  Trcyl.  id. 
Traoue,  a  Valley.  Ar.  Traoun. 
Low ,  id. 

Travethak,  Lamentable. 

Trauft,  a  Beam. 

T*re  (id.  fonat.  ac  L.  Trans) 
as,  Trcmcncz,  to  Travtrfe  y 
Tranfgrefs. 

Tre,  That  y  as,  Trcvcdna  Dama 
r’hei,  that  my  Mother  will  give. 
Tre,  a  Town  y  Trcv.  id. 
Treage,  the  Mufcle-fifh. 

Trebe,  Untill. 

Trebcz,  aTribft.  At. 

5  M 


Ercch,  Cott.  Fruit.  Qu. 

Trechi,  to  Jurpafs.  Ar. 

Tredhck,  Thirteen. 

T  redna.  Thunder  ;  Trcnna,  id. 
Tredzha,  the  Third. 

Tref,  Lands  annex'd  to  a  houfe.  R. 
Treffia,  (pitting.  Pa.  to  frit  on  y 
und.  Trifiaz. 

Trcfraint,  a  Borough  or  Corpora¬ 
tion,  qua.  Trcfranc.  a  free  Bo¬ 
rough. 

Trcge,  to  Dwell  ;  Tregis,  & 
Dregas,  pa. 

Trcgva,  a  Dwelling. 
r rehar,  a  Taylor  y  a  Cutter  out. 
Trchc,  (Try,  Trybo,  id.)  as  far 
as  y  untill. 

Trehi,  to  cut  y  Chop ;  ind.  f.  Tro- 
her,  a  Coulter  y  Trehys,  CutL  y 
Treflieys,  to  Cutt. 

Trei,  thru. 

Trein,  the  Nofe ,  Cott. 

Treiz,  Ar.  a  Pajfage,  a  Strait  in 
rise  Sea  y  (and.  Treiza,  to  pafs) 
It.  a  Town  of  Corn. 

Trekh,  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree  y 
Treugen,  id.  Ar. 

Trcm  (or  Thrcm,W.)  the  Sight . 
Trcmengue,  a  Ladder.  Ar. 
Tremcn,  a  Pajfage  y  Trcmen- 
van.  id.  Ar. 

Tremor,  Foreign  y  beyond  Sea. 
Trene,  fmrp-tafled. 

Trcnk,  a  Sower'. 

Trendzha,  the  day  after  tomorrow . 
T rens,  among  them  y  beyond  them. 
Trenydzha,  to  fiy  to  and  again  y  to 
fly  over  y  or  acrofs. 

Tres,  moreover  y  Yn  tres,  in  the 
midfl. 

Tres,  trouble. 

Trefle,  three. 

Trethe,  among  them. 

Trethon,  betwixt  us ;  Trethynz, 
betwixt  them. 

Tretury,  Treachery. 

Trev.  *  Village  y  W.  Tribe,  R. 

Pi.  Trevou. 

Trevedic,  a  Countryman  y  Cott.  a 
Cottager. 

Trevedig-doer,  a  Sojourner . 
Treus,  Crofsy  Trcufou,  a  Thref- 
bcld.  Ar. 

Trcuft,  Powdery  Dufl. 

Treut,  Lean  y  Ar.  Qu.  See  Teu. 
Trcvith,  Nothing. 

Trew.  See  Trev.  Tre.  id. 
Trewc,  fritted  on.  Sec  Treffia, 
Treefa’s,  &  Drcwys,  id. 
Trcwcfy,  feeble  y  forrow fully,  it. 
Fit. 

Treys,  pi.  of  Troys  y  the  foot . 
Troat.  id. 

Trez.  Ar.  Sand  y  Trezou,  Linnen 
cloths  y  it.  Betwixt  yours. 
Tribcdh,  a  Br andiron  or  Trevet  ; 

gr.  It.  a  Gallows . 
Tridal,  to  flart.  Ar. 

Trifiaz,  Spittle. 

Trie,  a  Flowing  ;  un.  f.  Trig.  & 
Trigfhirc,  Cornwall ;  it.  an  In¬ 
habitant \ 

Trighia, 
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T  R 

T righia,  to  inhabit . 

Trikkin,  a  Tucker ;  und.  Tryk- 
kiar,  id. 

Trincha,  to  flatter.  Ar. 

Trift,  Sad.  Cott.  Triftys  &  Trif- 
tans,  Sorrow. 

Triuadhek,  Meek,  Gentle . 

Triuath,  Pity.  See  Truez. 

Tro,  a  Turn ;  PJ.  Troiou. 

Troheaul,  a  Turn-Sol or  Sun- 
Turn,  fuch  as  the  Druids  made, 
and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Wef- 
tern  Ides  ftill  make  in  Saluta¬ 
tions,  aud  Worfhip. 

Tro,  That ;  As-,  How-,  (Tty,  id.) 

Tro,  fo  that  -,  Tra,  Try,  id. 

Troaz.  See  Tros.  It.  Urine ; 
und.  Troaza,  to  make  Water. 

Trodzhan,  a  Starling. 

Trocha  (Troha,  &  Trogha,  & 
Traha,  id.)  Towards. 

Troet,  a  Turtle. 

Troher,  the  Plow's  Coulter. 

Troidella,  to  compafs.  Ar. 

Troill,  a  Turning  Reel.  Ar.  a  Term 
in  Hunting. 

Tronfal,  to  Trufs ,  tuck  up.  Ar. 

Tros,  Noife;  a  Bounce ;  a  Din. 

Trofler,  a  Beam.  Cott. 

Troilol,  a  Bar  or  Bolt. 

Trot,  Miferable.  Cott.  Troth, 
id.  Poor. 

Trouviaz,  Found 9  V.  G.  Trouvcr . 

Trui,  Tlsrough. 

Tru, Tru,  Sad!  Sad!  Ogh  tru, 
tru,  OSad!  O  Sad ! 

Trud,  a  Trout. 

Truez,  CompaJJion  ;  Truath,  id. 

Trugarez,  Mercy  ;  qua,  Pity  and 
Love  i  und.  Trucarrauc,  Mer¬ 
ciful. 

Truillou,  Rags  T ruillek,  Ragged. 

Ar. 

Truit,  the  Foot .  Cott. 

Trulerch,  a  Path*,  a  Foot-Path. 

Trull,  a  Buttery. 

Truz,  a  Foot ;  Truzu  an  daraz, 
a  threjhold 9  It.  a  Loufe -,  PI. 
Treiz. 

Truz-blat,  Splay-footed. 

T ruz-ebal,  the  Colt's  Foot ,  Tuffi- 
lago.  L. 

Trwydon,  Swimmings  und.  R. 
Triton. 

Try,  JVhilft. 

Tryan,C//7y,  or  Cloh\  as  Chytry- 
an,  a  Houfe  of  Clob ,  or  Clay 
Walls. 

T rychans,  Three  Hundred. 

Tryvgans,  Sixty ;  Tryngens,  id. 

Trylya.  Sec  Traillia. 

Tryn,  to  feed-,  ox  look  after.  R. 

T  ryfa,  the  Third. 

TryfFor,  a  Bank,  or  Publick  Stock. 

T  S 

Tfhappal,  a  Chapel. 

Tfhappen,  a  Capon. 

Tftiattal,  all  manner  of  Cattle . 

Tihauk,  a  Jack-daw. 

Tlhei,  a- Houfe-,  Tfliei  horn,  a 
Brothel-,  Chi,  iJ. 


Tfhikuk,  a  Swallow . 

Tfhimbla,  a  Chimney. 

Tlhomber,  a  Bed-room,  a  Cham¬ 
ber. 

Tftioun-lcr,  a  Candltjlick. 

Tfhofar,  a  Chafindijn. 

Tfkekker-eithin,  a  Titmoufe. 

T  U 

Tu,  Side  -,  Pub  tu,  on  every  Side-, 
Ar.  a  Coajl. 

Tuban,  a  Bank ;  Dam.  Dike,  ind. 
Tubans,  f.  i.  c.  great  Clods  of 
Earth. 

Tubby,  nomas. 

Tubm,  Warm 9  Tubma,  to  Heat. 

Tui,  (Tyi  id.)  fworn-,  E  rig  tyi 
dho  vi,  He  fware  unto  me. 

Tul,  (Toll  id.)  *  Hole. 

Tulgu  (Tuyldar,  Tewolgou,  id.) 
Darknefs.  See  TcuaJ. 

Tulla,  to  bore  through ;  or  Hole ; 
und.  f. 

Tulle,  Deceit-,  and  Tullor,  De¬ 
ceitful. 

Tummafou,  Heats. 

Tunder,  Heat.  Cott. 

Tur,  Cott.  a  Tower. 

Turen,  (Cott)  a  Turtle-,  Turan, 
id.  Ar.  Turzunell. 

T urques,  a  Pair  of  Pincers. 

Twrgwelied,  a  Beacon ,  Huyl  bren 
W.  id. 

Turiat,  Ar.  to  dig  the  Earth,  as 
Moles. 

Turnupan,  a  Turnip.  PJ.  Tyr- 
gyppyz. 

Turumcl,  a  Molehill. 

Tus,  Men\  Dus  id. 

Tutton,  a  Chair  or  Seat,  und.  f. 
Tutts,  or  Hajfocks. 

Twyllo,  to  Beguile ,  or  Deceive. 
See  Tulla. 

Tuyn,  a  Hillock . 

T  Y 

Tv,  Thou ;  Te,  id. 

Tybakko,  Tobacco. 

Tybyans,  Thought,  Imagination . 

Tyd,  (Tydhyn,  W.)  Land.  C.  id. 
from  Tydhyn  to  Tydhyn,  L  e. 
from  Parijh  to  Parijh. 

Tyffonz,  they  come-,  may  tyffonz 
that  they  come. 

Tyha ,  towards-,  as  Tvhan  Tem¬ 
ple,  towards  the  Church  9  War 
tyhaTre,  towards  heme. 

Tyle,  Mud ;  Slime. 

Tyller,  a  Place.  PI.  Tcllyryou. 

Tymarrhar,  a  Wooer-,  a  Suiter. 

Tymarrhurian,  Sweethearts. 

Tymhcftlog,  Tempejluous ,  Boif- 
trous . 

Tyn,  a  Paffage  over  a  River ,  or 
Arm  of  the  Sea  9  alfo  a  Hill. 

Tyner,  Tender. 

Tyftio,  to  bear  uitnefs. 

Tythar,  a  Place ;  Py  tythar  byn- 
nag,  IVkat  Place  foever.  See 
Tyller. 

Tythy,  from  thence. 

Tyuldar,  Darknefs. 


N.  B .  No  Cornilh  Word  be¬ 
gins  primarily  with  a  V,  but  ei¬ 
ther  with  B,  F,  P,  or  M,  all  which 
in  compofition  will  change  into  a 
V,  as  Bara,  Bread ;  Maur,  Great  9 
incompofition, fay,  Vara,  Vaur,&c. 
T/EEN,  vain.  Ar. 

V  Vab,  fee  Mab. 

Vac,  impeach'd.  Ar. 

Vadna,  will-.  Sec  Vcdna. 

Val,  a  Pcjl,  or  Plague. 

Vam.  See  Mam. 

Vanaff,  /  will-,  ny  vanaff,  I  will 
not. 

Vanah,  a  Fellow 9  a  Paramour ; 
qua.  for  Manah. 

Uar,  (for  uartii)  in,  or  t/pon 9  as, 
uar  an  diuadh,  in  the  End. 
Uarler ,afta-,  (uarlyrch,id.)  fome- 
times  divided  by  a  Pronoun, 
as,  uar-i-lcr,  after  him  9  uar- 
dhalyrk,  after. 

Uamach,  (  Uarno,  id. )  on  you  \ 
Uarnaz,  id. 

Uatnan,  upon  us. 

Uarnodho,  of,  or  concemiug  him  : 
anodho,  id. 

Uarnydzhanz,  over,  or  upen  them  j 
Uamedhc,  id. 

Uarrah,  higheji-,  Summus.  L. 
Varth,  Wonder.  See  Mar th,  id. 

V aruo.  See  Maruo. 

Uaruolez,  below. 

Uary,  Licenfe :  Liberty :  Ploy. 

V  a ^good  -,  enough  9  fee  Mat,  or  Maz, 
Vafc,  fee-.  Fas, id. 

Vaulz,  a  Reaping  Hook  ;  Falx.  L. 
UaufTow,  Cliffs 9  qua.  pi.  ab  Au- 
les,  (vcl  Owcl,  vd  Owels)  a 
Cliff 9  where  the  U  feems  to  be 
prefix'd  as  it  were  for  found-fake. 
Vaw,  a  Boy.  Sec  Maw. 

Vay,  a  Kifs.  See  Baye. 

U  C 

Uchel,  high.  Sec  Ugh  el. 

U  D 

Udzhc,  afterwards  9  Udzhe  hen¬ 
na,  or  Udzhehcdda,  id. 
Udzheon,  a  Bullock-,  Udgian,  & 
Odion,  id. 

U  E 

Ve,  I-,  me. 

Veam,  Jhould  I.  V. 

Vcan,  (for  Bean,  or  Bychan)  little. 
Uedhu,  a  JVidow. 

Vedn,  will  9  V.  Na  vedn  fmzhy, 
will  not  hold. 

Vchcgar,  a  Bondman. 

Vel,  like  -,  as  it  were  -,  than  ;  far . 
Velen,  vilely  \  mar  vclen ,fo  vilely. 
Velha ,  longer:  farther  off  than. 
Vdhuezj  fee  Mclhuez.  Euidydh, 
(f.  Eu  idyn)  id. 

Ucli  ,fee  9  Ti  a  ueli,  thou  wilt  fee i 
vid.  Guclaz. 

Uellyn,  yellow  :  fee  Mcllyn. 

Vcn,  that  were-,  it  ready. 
Vcndzha,  will ;  would-,  did 9  could. 
Venedh,  a  Mountain. 

VenefFre,  nroer. 

Vcnnyn,  would ;  could. 

Venous, 
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V  E 

Venuns,  fpilt  ;  came  ;  come .  V. 

V enfy,  to  cbaftife  ;  dejlr&y  ;  vindicate . 

Venyn,  Women  :  pi.  a  Bcnen. 

V cor,  great :  as,  Trcvcor,  the  great 
Town:  qua.  pro  Vaur. 

Veras,  looked:  admired:  Viraz  for 
Miraz,  id. 

Vernans.  See  Mernans. 

Verth,  Strength ;  Nerth,  id. 

Verwy,  to  dye :  Mcrwyc,  id. 

Ves jut;  Vcsguris,putout:  Mcs,id. 

Vcftl,  Gall.  Ar. 

Vcftry,  Majlery:  Strength:  Vic¬ 
tory  :  a  Mcfter. 

Vet,  Jlay :  Me  avet,  1  will  Jlay. 
it  from:  as,Golou  vet  an  Tuyl- 
dar.  Light  from  the  Darknefs . 

V  cth,  Jhall  he  ;  as,  Vethaff,  I  Jball 
be.  it  forrorw.  it  a  time,  or  turn , 
as,  Dyweth,  twice :  Bifeueth, 
never :  it  pro  Bcdh,  a  Houfe , 
or  Grave,  it  any . 

Vcthough,  take  ye  Care.  V. 

Vetyc,  to  meet :  qua.  a  Mctyc. 

Veughe,  Lives;  V.  a  Beit 

Vewns,  a  Dream. 

Vcyll,  extrcamly. 

Vcyn,  a  Stone  ;  Stones  :  for  Meyn. 

Vez,  loft;  wafted;  outward  ;  as, 
Gwcal  an  Vez,  the  outward  Field. 

U  F 

Ufcrn,  the  Ancle-Bone.  Ar. 

U  G 

Uge(Auch  T.T.)  over,  from  above. 

Ughcl,  high ;  loud  :  (Ughan,  ct 
Aughan,  f.  Ir.  id.)  Jfupream. 

Ughclder,  height. 

Ughclles,tr/0/A?rf;  praifed;  hallowed . 

U  H 

Uhal,  hard ;  difficult  ;  Huai,  id. 
it.  pro  Ughcl. 

V  I 

Ui,  an  Egg  :  Oi,  id.  Ar. 

Vi,  I ;  of  me;  to  me. 

Via,  /sad:  na  via,  had  it  not  been. 

Uibren,  a  Cloud. 

Vicha n, little:  as,Vcan:bechan,&c. 

Vidn,  Sorrow. 

Vilckur,  a  Parafite. 

Vindrau,  (7V/tor,L.)  a  Numbnefs: 
Jlupidity :  infenftbiiity.  It  Digi¬ 
tus.  L: 

Vinny,  thou  wilt. 

Viraz,  to  behold. 

Vifkuethck  everlajling.  See  Bif- 
eucth. 

Vi  mans,  Lances  :  fmall  long  Fijhes 
taken  out  of  the  Sands. 

Vith,  any  :  vyth,  none. 

Viz,  a  Month :  Miz,  id. 

U  L 

Ula,  an  Owl:  Ind.  f.  Tre-ula. 

Ulair,  a  Mantle. 

Ulamv,  to  accufe  :  a  Blamye 

Ulano,  Difldien.  Cott.  a  Qua¬ 
ternion. 

Ulaz,  a  Country  :  UIaz  ma,  this 
Country.  VVlas,  id.W!ad,W.  id. 

Ullia,  to  Howl :  to  make  a  Noife. 

UIos,  Sight.  VVelas,  id. 


U  M 

Umdowla,  IVreJlling.  Y  mdoula,  id. 
U  N 

Un,  A :  as,  Un  pols,  a  while . 

Uncorn,  an  Unicorn . 

Undamli,  a  Client ;  Client  ulus.  L. 
Dencofcor,  id.  Cott 

Ungarmc,  a  Lamentation. 

Ungle,  a  Colewort :  ind.  f.  Trc- 
unglc. 

Unfa,  to  have ;  Unfa  moy  joy,  to 
have  more  joy. 

Unfcogy on,unwife;  Mifcogyon,id. 

Untye,  to  anoint ;  Ointment  >  A- 
nointed. 

Unver,  a  Bargain . 

U  O 

Voel,  a  bleak  Hill ;  Cliff;  pi. 

uailow.  See  Mocl,  &  Owcl,  id. 

Void,  couragious;  bold. 

Voider,  leave:  pardon:  Dry  voi¬ 
der,  by  leave. 

Uole,  to  weep. 

Voleythy,  to  curfe. 

Uolhya,  to  wajh ;  for  golhya. 

Uolou,  (for  golou)  Li  gists. 

Vols,  a  Vault :  Vofla,  to  vault ,  or 
bow. 

V on,  furthermojl  ;  hindmojl ;  as, 
y  von  ynys,  the  furthermojl  If 
land  ;  von  Laz,  the  Land s-erid. 

Vones,  Money,  Vonc,  id. 

Vons,  they  be  ;  Vonas,  he  Jhould  be. 

Uor,  Ur,  Uyr*  Pa.  of  the  irregu¬ 
lar  Verb.  Guodhaz,or,  Kodhav, 
to  know ;  as,Evaur,  (or,  uyr)  he 
knowetb. 

Voreth,  for  row. 

Vorn,  an  Oven.  See  Fom. 

Uorth,  from  ;  by ;  /// :  to :  unto. 

Uorto,  to,  or  unto  him. 

Vos,  (for  Fos)  a  Ditch,  or  Fence-, 
as,  Penvos,  head  of  the  Trench ; 
Marhaz  an  Vos,  the  Market  on 
the  Fofs. 

Vos,  to  be:  Vo,  it  was:  was: 
Vofc,  to  be. 

Vofogyon,  the  Poor:  Bofogyon,id. 

Voch,  the  JVill. 

Uouiz,  a  Hook:  Voulz,  id. 

Vounder,  a  Lane :  Vounder  Vor, 
the  Lane-way. 

Uour,  a  Hujband :  (  f.  pro  Gur) 
Dha  uour,  t!sy  Hujband. 

V oufy,  were;  they  were. 

Vownas,  was. 

Voxcufy,  buffetted. 

Uoze,  after. 

U  P 

Uppa,  here  :  for  Omma. 

U  R 

Ur,  a  Man ;  Ar.  Ir.  Fear,  id.  L. 
Vir. 

Ur,  an  Hour. 

Vrac,  Malt. 

Vrafter,  Pride. 

Urellon,  IVe  Jball  do. 

Vres,  Judgment,  Sentence.  Bres,  id. 

Ureth,  Jlay. 

Vrinkak,  French  Tongue. 


U  R 

Urma,  Nona;  at  this  Hour;  yn 
urma,  id. 

Urna,  that  Time;  that  Hour;  yn 
uroa,  id. 

Urria,  to  Honour . 

Vry,  Account;  Price;  EjLem • 

Uryfto,  /  Jhall  do. 

Urylli,  Thou  Jbait  do  ;  Uryfiys,  id. 

Urylliff,  (Urello,  id.)  He  Jhall  do. 

Urellon,  l Ve  Jhall  do. 

Urz,  Borders.  Ar. 

U  S 

Ufair,  a  Veil.  Cott 

Ufion,  Chaff ;  Straw . 

Ufyc,  Ufed. 

U  T 

Uter,  Dread  full. 

Utctha,  to J'jwc  ;  Sero,  L. 

Uther,  a  Club. 

Uun,  a  Downs  ;  as  Chiuun,  a 
Houfe  on  a  Downs ;  for  G  uun. 

U  Y 

Vy,J;Me;Us. 

Uy,  or  Guy,  a  Termination  of 
names,  ufually  fignifying  IVa- 
ter ,  as  Dourduy,  W. —  and  C. 
id.  asTreth-uy,  &  Trevarguy 
(al.  Trcwergy)  i.  c.  The  Town 
above,  or  upon  the  Water,  of 
River. 

Vya,  It  were  ;  Vj re,  Jhould  be . 

Vygyans,  Sujftenance. 

Vyin,  Stone;  (Meyn,  id.)  Fos  a 
vyen  ;  A  Stone  I  Vail. 

Vyl,  See  ;  Ti  a  vyl,  Thou  wilt  fee. 

Vylen,  Villainoujly. 

Vyllyk  (Yvyllyk,  id.)  They  Jhall 
lament . 

Vynaff,  I  will. 

Vynna,  would;  Vynnas,  will ; 
Ti  a  vin,  thon  wilt. 

Vynfe,  would;  Vyfe,  id. 

Uynyn,  One  ;  ICynifcr  uynyn, 
Every  one. 

Vyo,  Might  be. 

Vyru >dejd;  (Ef  a  ven  vyru.  Hewiil 
dye)  Vcrou,  id. — forMerow. 

Uy(k,  a  Flail ;  Flagellum,  L-  und. 
vuk.  to  give  one  a  wy(k,  i.  e. 
a  throw  or  cad. 

Vyth,  none;  Byth.  id. 

Vyttyn,  Morning  ;  (Mctin.  id.) 
Kyns  \7ttyn.  Before  Day. 

U  Z 

Uz,  Age. 

Uzcll,  Soot ;  Ar.  Uzill,  id. 

W  A 

For  the  letter  W.  Lhuyd  ufes  ge¬ 
nerally  U  with  a  pick  under  it, 
and  the  Cott.  MS.  the  Saxon 
YV.  SceGu,U,  F,Hu,  and  Ou. 

Wwas  not  introduc’d  into 
}  the  Britiih  Alphabet  till 
A.  D.  1  zoo. 

Wan,  JVcak  ;  mar  wan,  fs  weak. 
Wane,  to  pierce ;  y  wane  the  gol- 
lon  ;  to  pierce  him  to  the  Heart . 

Wat, 
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W  A 

War,  Upon. 

Warbarth*  altogether  ;  on  every 
Side. 

Warfc,  Did:  Put :  Dell  warfe, 
they  feo  put. 

Warlyrgh,  After  that :  Warier, id. 

Ward,  Merchandize.  Cott. 

Wamough,  On  ye. 

War- rag,  forward. 

Wartha,  upony  on  high;  yn  nef 
wartha.  In  Heaven  above. 

Warthcllurgh,  backwards. 

Warwolcs,  below. 

W ary.  Liberty ,  Play  :  The- wary. 
Out. 

Waiybyn,  again  ft :  Near:  Over - 
againjl  him  :  Warben,  id, 

Wathyil,  to  make:  Wuthell,  id. 

Waz,  a  Fellow  :  Waz  tebic,  a 
wicked  Fellow.  See  Guaz. 

W  E 

Weath,  belowy  behind :  awheath, 
id. 

Wecor,  Courage:  Wccor  gwan, 
weak  Courage :  faint  Heart. 

Weffra,  for  ever. 

W elen,  a  Rod.  See  Guelcn. 

Weles,  SeatSy  or  Dwellings.  R. 

Well,  Have  :  a  Well,  had  : 
Wiill,  id. 

Welias.  See  Gudas. 

Welth,  <2  Work:  Whcl,  id. 

Weres,  Help  :  Rag  ym  wcrcs, 
for  his  Help. 

Wcrthys,  fold:  Guerthy,  id. 

Wcth,  [is  :  alfo  a  time :  a  turn  : 
often  annex’d  to  Nouns  of 
Number,  as  Dewcth,  twice : 
Milwcth,  a  tboufand  times. 

Wcthan.  See  Gucthan. 

Wcthough,  ye  felt. 

Wethyl,  to  do. 

Wetras,  Jloopcd. 

W  H 

Whad,  Six. 

Whans,  Deftre :  Luft :  Coveting. 

Whare,  anon  :  but :  Yn  whare, 
in  account. 

Whath,  yet. 

Whefcs,  the  Sixth :  Whefes  dydth, 
the  fixth  Day. 

Whegoll,  dear:  Vam  whegoll; 
dear  Mother. 

Whch,  Six. 

Whek,  fweet  ;  dear. 

Whektcr,  fweetnejs. 

Whelough,  feek  ye. 

Wherthen,  to  laugh. 

Whefc,  fweat :  Whes,  id. 

Whcthc,  to  How  :  Whethc  the 
Gorn,  to  blow  the  Horn. 

Whiggian,  Pillas  ;  a  Seed. 

Whole,  wept. 

W hurts,  Hurtleberries. 

Why,  you  ;  ye. 

Whyrvyth,  they  ftmU fee  :  a  Me- 
row,  or  Miraz. 

Whyth,  to  breath :  blow :  Whcthc. 

id 


W  I 

Wibanor,  a  Slipper.  Cott. 
Widnak,  whitijb. 

Willcn,  Fringe  \  f.  Pillcn. 

Win,  JVine  ;  Guin,  id.  Cott. 
Winaz.  Nails  of  the  Fingers. 
Wingarly.  Qu.  f.  faint :  feck. 
Wi/kis,  Cloathed.  See  Guifkis. 
Withcll,  a  Lion:  Withcllonack, 
id. 

Wlano-difclicn,j^dfrrwrX.Cott. 
W  O 

Woky,  Churlijh .  See  Goky. 
Wolas,  could. 

Wole,  to  weep. 

Wolhas,  wajked ;  Walthas,  id. 
Wollos,  below ;  Wolaz,  id. 
Wolfowas,  to  hear;  Gollowans, 
let  him  hear. 

Won,  were  ye ;  Ny  won,  they  were 
not  ;  it.  to  know. 

Wonys,  to  Fajhion ;  it.  to  Tilly  or 
Sow. 

Woolac,  Ref  pell ;  Woolac  da, 

Wiood  Refpeft.  See  Guelas. 

or,  to  j  Wos,  id. 

Woras,  put ;  Gora,  id. 
Wornyas,  gave  Notice ;  warned. 
Woromynys,  fent.  Pa. 
Worrians,  I  can. 

Worthcnys,  Mi f erics. 

Worte,  them. 

Worthc,  of\  from ;  ever  ;  while; 

Dywort,  from. 

Worthebys,  anfwered. 
Worthofow,  Thighs ;  Legs. 
Worthye,  to  IVorJhip. 

Worthy ans.  Glory. 

Wortos;  to  flop  ;  to  Jlay , 

Worty,  your  Hufband ;  Gwyrti, 
id. 

Wos,  Cold ;  it.  fence ;  feeing  that. 
W03,  to  be;  A  wos,  that  he  be. 
Wotfcveth,  at  lajl. 

Wothaff,  I  knew. 

Wothe,  could. 

Wottcnfc,  them;  a  wottenfe,  to 
them. 

Wovente,  concerning. 
Wour,(Worc,id.)  knew;  (f.Won) 
can ;  Dell  wour,  as  I  can. 
Wovynnys,  afeted. 

Wow,  grumbling:  Hcb  wow, 
without  grumbling  :  qua.  a  Now. 

W  R 

Wrc,  W ra,  did ;  caufed:  Wrafys, 
didfe  come. 

Wrath,  a  Gyarit  :  ind.  Wrath’s 
Holey  in  St.  Agnes . 

Wreflcns,  they  made;  Wry  (Tens, 
id. 

Wrcnfe,  was. 

Wrowcthc,  to  lie  along. 

Wryk,  did;  (for  rig;  as)  Mere 
wryk  fkrife,  I  did  write. 

W  U 

Wuthell,  to  do  ;  make ;  frame. 

W  Y 

Wyber,  a  Serpent.  R. 


W  Y 

Wyn ybleffed;  white;  Wyan,  id. 
W ynnough,  will  ye ;  ye  will. 
Wyr,  true-,  fee  Gwyr. 

Wys,  becomes;  Awys  thy,  it  be¬ 
comes  thee. 

Wyflcens y  /lruck;  Gwyfkys,  id. 
Wyth,  a  large  Field. 

W  z 

Wz.  Sec  Uz. 

Y  A 

V  He:  his:  him:  shat:  Jhe : 
1  5  a;  the;  as,  y  mawna,  that 

Boy. 

Y,  to  :  as,  y  fedha,  to  fit. 

\  au,  a  Yoke ;  Ycu,  id.  ib.  Ar. 

V  akh,  healthy;  well:  Ycchct, 

Health.  Ar.  id. 

Yar,  *  Hen.  PI.  Yer. 

Yaz,  Health. 

Y  B 

Ybba,  here  ;  Ubba,  Obba,  Hub* 
ba,  id. 

Y  D 

Yd,  Corn.  Iz.  id. 

Ydd,  a  Plural  Termination  of 
Britilh  Words,  as,  Nentydd, 
Fountains  :  Coedydd,  Woods. 
Ydnek,  Eleven. 

Ydnhakvas,  the  Eleventh. 

Ydhyn.  a  Bird. 

Ydhoz,  thou  art. 

Ydnungk,  a  young  Bird;  Ebol, 
id. 

Ydn,  one;  Ydngcr,  oneJVord. 
Ydzhi.  he  is. 

Ydzhiz,  I  am. 

Y  E 

Yea,  fo;  yes ;  L.  itay  i/no. 
Yeghys,  called. 

Ycigen,  a  Ferret :  Ycugcn,  id. 
Vein,  cold:  Ice:  Yen.  Ar.  id. 
Yeinder ^Jlijfnefs:  Rigor .  L. 
Ycnter  tor,  the  Back.  Cott.  Ha- 
len,  id. 

Yermis-priv,  a  Rat.  ib. 

Yerrcs,  a  Boar:  Pig:  Ferres.  L. 
Yerucs,  a  Ram. 

Yet,  a  Gate. 

Ycveren,  Publick  Matters. 

Y  F 

Yffran,  Hell :  Yfarn,  id. 

Y  G 

Yg,  a  Hook . 

Y  K 

Yk,  alfo. 

Y  L 

Ylaft,  fe aiding  :  Wylafl,  id. 

YU,  (Yl,  id.)  mayy  or  can:  yll 
gwelas,  may  fee. 

Ylla,  he  could. 

YUy,  might. 

YUy,  Ointment :  Lcn  a  ylly,  full 
of  Ointment. 

Ylwis,  cryed. 

Yma, 


Y  M 

Yi ma,  there  is. 

Y mbithioncn,  Paper ;  L.  Schcda. 
Ymdoula,  to  IFreJlle  ;  qua.  ab 
Emdal,  to fir  he. 

Ymdoul  u  r,  a IVrejUer ;  a  Champion. 
Ymdwyn,  to  behave  ;  welly  or  ill. 
Yracirio,  to  brawly  or  chide. 
Ymgachu,  to  defile ;  Concaco .  L. 
Ymladd.  W.  a  Battle ,  or  Combat. 
Ymma,  (omma,  id.)  here ;  fuffix’d 
as  Chvmma,  for  Chy  omma, 
this  Houfe  here. 

Y  monz,  they  are. 

Ymyl,  a  Border. 

Y  N 

Y siy  in  ;  to ;  then ;  yn  meath, 

It  is  alfo  a  fign  of  an  Ad¬ 
verb  ;  as,  yntcbcl,  wickedly. 
Ynbarth,  within ;  infule. 

Yndan,  under. 

Ynikom,  that  hath  but  one  Horn. 
Ynir,  Hor.orius,  L.  Enir,  Henir,id. 
Ynmes,  out :  in  the  middle. 

Ynn,  a  Spear ;  Celtic:  Onn,  id. 
Ynnc,  in  ;  within. 

Ynno,  him ;  Ynna,  be. 
Ynolwcdi,  behind. 

Ynnon,  in  us. 

Ynno s,  in  thee. 

Ynnyas,  in/i/led;  cry d out. 

Ynta,  welly  Ynta  awothyc,  well 
knew. 

Yntcbel,  wickedly. 

Ynten,  together;  upright. 

Yntrc,  among;  Yntrcthow,  among 
you. 

Yntyen,  entirely. 

Ynvcn,  eamejlly. 

Ynweth,  alfo. 

Ynyough,  charge  ye ;  ay  out  to. 

Y nz,  they  are ;  Monz,  id. 

Y  O 

Yoch,  a  Pig.  Cott. 

Youll,  deftre  ;  wijh. 

Yonk,  young. 

Yontyc,  to  anoint. 

Yorkh,  a  Roe.  Cot t.  Caprea.  L. 

Y  R 

Yr,  are;  her;  as,  Yr  goar,  her 
Hu/band. 

Yrat,  Ointment . 

Yrchys,  commanded;  as,  Del  yrchys 
cv,  as  he  commanded ;  Yrgcs,  id. 
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Yrcdy,  already  y  readily,  indeed. 
Yrhian,  the  Brim  of  any  thing. 
Yrvyz,  armed;  Pa.  ah  Arv. 

Y  S 

Ys,  them ;  to  them  ;  than ;  as,  ys 
kyns,  than  before. 

Yfbrychu,  to  befmear. 

Yfcod,  a  Shade.  Cotf. 

Yfcren,  Bones. 

Yfcubell,  a  Befotn. 

Yfcly,  his  Arms; 

Yfgal,  a  Bafon. 

Yigubo,  to  brujh. 

Yfguydh,  a  Shield. 

Y fgwydarf,  to  brandifh. 

Yligo,  to  bruife. 

\  fkrybl,  a  labouring  Beall . 
Yfkynnc,  to  afcrrtd ;  Yfkunnes, 
let  him  mount. 

Yfkys,  foon. 

Yflilli,  Limbs;  Members. 

YfTu,  to  burn.  R. 

Yftafell  gw c In,  a  Bride- chamber. 
Yftlym,  a  Bcty  or  Dcrtnoufe. 
Yfluucc,  a  Bucket;  Kibal,  id. 
Yftyn,  to  reach;  Yftyn  thyra, 
reach  to  me. 

Yfwil,  Bojhful;  Mdl,  id. 

Y  fwilk),  to  blujh . 

Yfy,  he  is. 

Y  T 

Ytterevis,  fined  up . 

Yth,  in  tloy;  Yth  fern’s. 


Y  U 

Yvabm,  the  fpletn. 

Yves,  Jo;  as;  Ar« 

Yuggye,  to  judge. 

Yuh,  above;  Yuh  an  Mor,  above 
the  Sea. 

Yuhal,  high ;  tall. 

Yuri,  a  Count;  Earl;  or  Conful. 
Yvuru,  To-morrow. 

Yuzia,  ts  be  accujhmd;  Soleo.  L. 

Y  W 

Yw,  am;  is;  are. 

Ywegcs,  a  Steer;  an  Ox. 

Y  Z 

Yz,  Com. 

Yzouch,  ye  are. 


^7  A  PAN,  a  Pine;  Aveizaban, 
a  Pi  c-apple;  Plankya  zaban. 
Fir-timbe)  y  L. 

Zadam,  Saturn:\nd.  f.  Trcza- 
dain.  Town  of tS  a  turn. 

Zah,  a  Sack ;  dry . 

Zal,  Salt. 

Zalla,  to  fait. 

Zan sy  a  Saint. 

Zanz,  a  Bay;  ind.  f  Penzanz 
alias  f.  Penlans,  holy  Head,  or 
Promontory. 

Zar,  a  Turky. 

Zart,  an  Urchin ,  oi  Hedge-ho*. 
Zawn,  a  Creek. 

Zaznak,  Englifi ;  Zouznak,  id. 
ZhafT,  a  Cable  Rope. 

z 

Zeage,  Grains;  Lacka  vel  Zeage, 
worfe  tlmn  Grains. 

Zeah,  dry  ;  Parc  zcah,  dry  Field; 

Zeh,  id.  Zeth,  drowtb . 

Zehar,  drought  ;  Zchaz,  id. 
Zehez,  thanks. 

Zbeibio,  to  bewitch ,  or  inchant. 
Zcithan,  a  JVcck  :  Seithan,  id. 
Zen,  fir ;  to ;  ours ;  as,  Zen  c- 
nevou,  to  cur  Souls. 

Zeth,  an  Arrow;  a  Pot ;  Seth,  id. 
Zethar,  a  Sea  Me iv9  Gull. 
Zeval,  to Jland  f  'Scval,  id. 

Z  I 

Zian,  the  Sea -fide. 

Zighyr,  flow;  Zighirna  kufga,  this 
lazy  Fellow  Jleeps;  Zieur,  idle. 
Zillan,  Scilfy  1] lands . 

Zilli,  an  Eel. 

Zingy*  to  bold;  draw ;  Synly,  id. 
Ziu,  a  large  kind  of  Breme  ;  Pi. 
Zivion. 

z  o 

Zoha,  a  Plow-Jbart. 

Zhoi,  to  beftow. 

Zona,  to  charm. 

Zoul,  Stubble. 

Zoulz,  a  Shilling. 

Zouz,  an  Englijh  Man. 

Zouzn,  Saxons. 

Zouznak,  Englijh. 

Z  Y 

Zylgueth,  a  Sunday. 
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